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CHAPTER LXXVI 

FROM TTIE PEACE OF ANTALKIDAS DOWN TO THE 
SUBJUGATION OF OLYNTHUS BY SPARTA 

The peace or convention 1 which bears the name of Antal- 
kidas, was an incident of serious and mournful import in 
Grecian history. Its true character cannot be better described 
than in a brief remark and reply which we find cited in 
Plutarch. “Alas for I-Iellas (observed some one to Agesilaus) 
when we see our Laconians medtsingl ”—“Nay (replied the 
Spartan king), say rather the Medes (Persians) lamiisiiig .” 2 

These two propositions do not exclude each other. Both 
were perfectly true. The convention emanated from a sepa¬ 
rate partnership between Spartan and Persian interests. It 
was solicited by the Spartan Antalkidas, and propounded by 
him to Tiribazus on the express ground, that it was exactly 
calculated to meet the Persian king’s purposes and wishes—as 
we learn even from the philo-Laconmn Xenophon.® While 
Sparta and Pcisia were both great gainers, no other Grecian 
state gained anything, as the convention was originally framed. 

1 It goes by both names j Xenophon more commonly speaks of 4 elphvii 
—IsokratSs of at owSQmu. 

Though we say the peace of Antalkidas, the Greek authors say 4 
'AnaXitlSau-elp^orj: I ao not observe that they ever phrase it with the 
genitive case 'AvraJuftou simply, without a preposition. 

a Flutaicb, Arlaxerxfis; c. 23 (compare l'lutarch, Agesil. c. 23 $ and his 
Apophtheg, Laeon. p. 213 B). '0 ph ybp ‘Ayr/trlKaos, wphs ri \t> tMvru — 
<f>«5 rijj 'EAAiSos, <*ov rtfiv of Aiituns 1 , < . KnK\ov, tfaw, ot 

M5j8oi KaieupiCovcft. 

* Xen, Ildlen. iv. 8, 14, 

vor.. y. I B 
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But after the first rejection, Antalkidas saw the necessity of 
conciliating Athens by the addition of a special article provid¬ 
ing that Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros should be restored to 
her, 1 This addition seems to have been first made in the 
abortive negotiations which form the subject of the discourse 
already mentioned, pronounced by AndokidSs. It was con¬ 
tinued afterwards and inserted in the final decree which 
Antalkidas and Tiribazus brought down in the King’s name 
from Susa; and it doubtless somewhat contributed to facilitate 
the adherence of Athens, though the united forces of Sparta 
and Persia had become so overwhelming, that she could hardly 
have had the means of standing out, even if the supplementary 
article had been omitted. Nevertheless, this condition un¬ 
doubtedly did secure to Athens a certain share in the gain, 
conjointly with the far larger shares both of Sparta and Persia. 
It is however not less true, that Athens, as well as Thebes,- 
assented to the peace only under fear and compulsion. As 
to the other states of Greece, they were interested merely in 
the melancholy capacity of partners in the general loss and 
degradation. 

That degradation stood evidently marked in the form, origin, 
and transmission of the convention, even apart from -its sub¬ 
stance. It was a fiat issued from the court of Susa; as such 
it was ostentatiously proclaimed and “ sent down w from thence 
to Greece. Its authority was derived from the King’s seal, and 
its sanction from his concluding threat, that he would make 
war against all recusants. It was brought down by the satrap 
Tiribazus (along with Antalkidas), read by him aloud, and 
heard with submission by the assembled Grecian envoys, after 
he had called their special attention to the regal seal.® 

i The restoration of these three islands forms the basis of historical truth 
in the assertion of IsokratGs, that the Lacedmmonians were so ,subdued by 
the defeat of Knidus, as to come and tender maritime empire to Athens— 
(iKBcty *t\v ApxV Swcropras) Orat. viL (Areopagit.) s. 74; Or. ix, (JCvagor.) 
s. 83. But the assertion is true respecting a later time ; for the Lacede¬ 
monians really did make this proposition to Athens after they had been 
enfeebled and humiliated by the battle of Leuktra; but not before (Xenonh, 
HeUen. vii. 1, 3). 

fl Diodor. xiv. ill. 

8 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 30, 31. ''Hoy fiirel irap'hyyeiAw 6 Tiplfiafas irupctvai 
robs fiou\ofx4vovs V Pwi\<ibs ra xiws 

wdvres vctpsy&ovro* *Eirel fii £vv%\ 9 oj’ t 6rtfi«f|as (5 T iptfi%£os r & 

Kitos ffi} jueTtt, hvtyivaurttc rh> ytypapiuivw e?ve Sfic* 

*Aprntfpfyt fia<n\«bs paptfri Shcator , ras fibf iv rfl ’Atrfy irrfXflw Jau- 
TOV K «1 T&v yfiffav icai KtJirpov r&s fit SX\as 'EUqt'lSat 

vfaets /cal pinphs /cal peydXas, abrov^fiaus elrai, wAty A^pvov, Ktd ^{xfipov 
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Such was the convention which Sparta, the ancient president 
of the Grecian world, had been the first to solicit at the hands 
of the Persian king, and which she now not only Set the ex¬ 
ample of sanctioning by her own spontaneous obedience, but 
even avouched as guarantee and champion against all op¬ 
ponents; preparing to enforce it at the point of the sword 
against any recusant state, whether party to it or not. Such 
was the convention which was now inscribed on stone, and 
placed as a permanent record in the temples of the Grecian 
cities; 1 nay even in the common sanctuaries—the Olympic, 
Pythian, and others—the great foci and rallying points of Pan- 
Hellenic sentiment. Though called by the name of a conven¬ 
tion, it was on the very face of it a peremptory mandate pro¬ 
ceeding from the ancient enemy of Greece, an acceptance of 
which was nothing less than an act of obedience. While to 
him it was a glorious trophy,, to all Pan-Hellenic patriots it 
was the deepest disgrace and insult, 2 Effacing altogether the 
idea of an independent Hellenic world, bound together and 
regulated by the self-acting forces and common sympathies 
of its own members—even the words of the convention pro¬ 
claimed it as an act of intrusive foreign power, and erected the 

S/cfyov, Tairas Si, #<nrc/> ri kpxatov, elvat *h$T)va(u)V, 'Oirirepoi fli ravryv 
rfyv elpiivifi)j Six ovrai i rovrots iyk 7ro\ej peri, rwv rabrb 
fiauXopJvwv, kg cl irefg «al icark 0&\a<r<rav t Hal vav<r\ koI v/^/tacru'. 

1 Isokratfis, Or. iv. (Panegyr,) s. an. Kcd rahras ypas ty&yicturev (the 
Persian king) Ip <rvfi\cus \t6lrats Avayptifavrur ip rots tcaivots r&v lepftv 
bvaOwai) iro\h tdMtou rpiiratov r$>v iv rctfs udxats ytyvopivotv, 

The Oratio Pancgyrica of Isokrat&J (published about 380- B,c., seven 
years afterwards) from which I here copy, is the best evidence of the feel¬ 
ings with which an intelligent and patriotic Greek looked upon this treaty 
at the time; when it was yet recent, but when there had been full time to 
see how the Lacedcemonmns carried it out. His other orations, though 
valuable and instructive, were published later, and represent the feelings of 
after-time, 

# Another contemporary, Plato In his Menexcnus (c X 7 , p, 545 D), stigma¬ 
tises severely u the base and unholy net (alcxphv zeal kvitxw ipyoy) of 
surrendering Greeks to the foreigner,” and asserts that the Athenians 
resolutely refused to sanction it, This is a sufficient mark of Ids opinion 
respecting the peace of Antalkidas, 

8 Isokrat, Or. iv, (Panegyr.) s, 207. *A xpfo 4 wwp *ty Kal wSeutw i$v 
fyfiipav, voplfavres ir pair ray para xal oh <rvv$iKas ilm, &c. (8. .2X3), 
Ahr;*pl>v fyiutr s rfjs *B\\c£ 5 d* hfiptCop&Tjs, pi\Sefdav wfiratfBtu 
Kotinjv ripuplav, &c. 

The word itpo<rriypara exactly corresponds with an expression of Xeno¬ 
phon (put in the mouth of AutokISs the Athenian envoy at Sparta), 
respecting the dictation of the peace of Antalkidas by Artaxerx6a-r-Kal 
pbv &a<ri\*bs ir paerirarrev abravipovs r&i Wtatf etvat, &c. (Xen. 
ltellcn. vl, 3, 9), 
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Barbarian King into' a dictatorial settler of Grecian differences ; 
a guardian 1 who cared for the peace of Greece more than the 
Greeks themselves* And thus, looking to the form alone, it 
was tantamount to that symbol of submission—the cession of 
earth and- water—which had been demanded a century before 
by the ancestor of Artaxerxes from the ancestors of the 
Spartans and Athenians ; a demand, which both Sparta and 
Athens then not only repudiated, but resented so cruelly, as to 
put to death the heralds by whom it was brought—stigmatising 
the ^Eginetans and others as traitors to Hellas for complying 
with it. 2 Yet nothing more would have been implied in such 
cession than what stood embodied in the inscription on that 
“ colonna infame,” which placed the peace of Antalkidas side 
by side with the Pan-Hellenic glories and ornaments at 
Olympia. 8 

1 Isokrat, Or. iy. (Panegyr.)s. 205. Kcc/tout#* oh xph toaXtety rahras 

reks 6 poXoylas } ^ roiatrij yiyovev, &<rre 6 fihv 'Bdpfiapos 77)$ 

*EXXdBos Kol tphXa$ rf}$ elpifvfjs forty, fyfiwu 84 nvh ehr iv ot XvfMivdpwot 
teal itatcws toio&vtcs ahr^v ;' 

The word employed by Photius in his abstract of Theopompus (whether 
it be the expression of Theopompus himself, we cannot be certain—sec 
Fragm. £11, ed.^ Didot), to designate the position taken by Artaxerx6s in 
reference to this peace, is— rijy elpftpyv %v rots ‘'EXXytrty 4&pd&fv<r«v— 
which implies the peremptory decision of an official judge, analogous to 
another passage (139) of the Panegyr. ’ Orat. of Isokrates—NSv 
(Artaxerxes) forty & Biqik&v rk rvv *E xx^mv /cal pdvov ohtc fatardOpovs fo 
rats vdxcffi teadttrrds. TlXfyv ydp rofoov ri r&v tfAAwv hirdKoiirSy forty t 
03 tea\ to3 iroXdpov tdptos iytvero, ml r^v elp-fivyv 4irpvrdvev<rt, koI 
r&y rcapdurtav vpaypArm foiordrvjs KaOfomjKtv ; 

2 HerodoL vi. 49. Kaniydptov Alyiyiyrfoy rh ireirayfiicatty, irpoSforcs rby 
'EXXdBa. 

8 Isokrat^s, Orat. adi. (Panafchen.) s. 112-114. 

Plutarch (Agestt. c. 23 ; Artaxerxes, c. 21^ 22) expresses himself in terms 
of bitter and well-merited indignation of this peace—“if indeed (says he) 
we are to call this ignominy and betrayal oF Greece by the name of peace , 
which brought with it as much infamy as the most disastrous war.” Sparta 
(he says) lost her headship, by her defeat at Leuktra, but her honour had 
been lost before, by the convention of Antalkidas, 

It is in vain however that Plutarch tries to exonerate Agesilaus from any 
share in the peace. Prom the narrative (in Xenophon’s Ilellenica, v. 1, 33) 
of his conduct at the taking of the oaths, we see that he espoused it most 
warmly. Xenophon (in the Encomium of Agesilaus, vil, 7) takes credit to 
Agesilaus for being fwrowdptrus, which was true, from the year »,a 396 to 
B.c. 394. But in B.c. 387, at the time of the peace of Antalkidas, be bad 
become iu<ro 6 qfituos ; his hatred of Persia had given place to hatred of 
Thebes. 

See also a vigorous passage of Justin (vim 4), denouncing the disgraceful 
position of the Greek cities at a later time in calling in Philip of Macedon 
as arbiter; a massage not less applicable-to the peace of Antalkidas: and 
perhaps borrowed from Theopompus. 
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Great must have been the change wrought .by the inter¬ 
mediate events, when Sparta, the ostensible president of Greece 
—in her own estimation even more than in that of others 1 — 
had so lost all Pan-Hellenic conscience and dignity, as to 
descend into an obsequious minister, procuring and enforcing 
a Persian mandate for political objects of her own. How 
insane would such an anticipation have appeared to /Eschylus, 
or the audience who heard the Perssel to Herodotus or 
Thucydides I to PerildGs and Archidamus I nay, even to Kalli- 
kratidas or Lysanderl It was the last consummation of a 
series of previous political sins, invoking more and more the 
intervention of Persia to aid her against her Grecian enemies. 

Her first application to the Great King for this purpose dates 
from the commencement of the Peloponnesian war, and is 
prefaced by an apology, little less than humiliating, from King 
Archidamus; who, not unconscious of the sort of treason 
which he was meditating, pleads that Sparta, when the Athe¬ 
nians are conspiring against her, ought not to be blamed for 
asking from foreigners as well as from Greeks aid for her own 
preservation . 2 From the earliest commencement to the seventh 
year of the war, many separate and successive envoys were de¬ 
spatched by the Spartans to Susa; two of whom were seized in 
Thrace, brought to Athens, and there put to death. The rest 
reached their destination, but talked in so confused a way, 
and contradicted each other so much, that the Persian court, 
unable to understand what they meant , 8 sent ArtaphernGs with 
letters to Sparta (in the seventh year of the war) complaining 
of, such stupidity, and asking for clearer information. Arta- 
phernSs fell into the hands of an Athenian squadron at Eion 
on the Strymon, and was conveyed to Athens; where he was 
treated with groat politeness, and sent back (after the letters 

1 Compare the language In which the lonians, on their revolt, from 
Darius, king of Persia about 500 B,c.,had Implored the aid of Sparta 
(Herodot. v. 49). TA Kar^KOUrtt ydp i<m ravra* 'tfaTtow SotfAovr 

that Avr* •tfwtSos *cal thy** piyt&rov p&v yfup, tri 

rwv Kotir&v tifAtv, 8<ry 9rpa«<rr*«r# rrjs 'EAAdSex. 

How striking is the contrast between these words and the peace of 
Antalkidas 1 and what would have been the feelings of Herodotus himself if 
he could have heard of the latter event I 

Thucyd, i, 82. KAy rotirtp ml tA fyifrepa abr&v 4(apr<$fcr(tac v 

rt irpofraymy^ m\ f E kK’ftvw /cal ftapftipv>v t et voQiv rtva ft vh vruo&'ft 
Xpum&tw Mvapw wpotr\ii\fr6fxii6a> (Avsir t<p0Qvov foot tfi<nr«pfcal 
tiff* *A0ifMeW *EAA*)Vcc s jUtkov, A A A A »ot\ jBapfldpovs 

jrpo(r\«0<W«s &c* Compare also Plato, Menexenus, 0. 14, 

p, 243 B. 

. g Thucyd. ii. 7, 674 hr. HO. . 
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which he carried had been examined) to Ephesus. What is 
more important to note is, that Athenian envoys were sent 
along with him, with a view of bringing Athens into friendly 
communication with the Great King; which was only pre¬ 
vented by the fact that ArtaxerxSs Longimanus just then died. 
Here we see the fatal practice, generated by intestine war, of 
invoking Persian aid; begun by Sparta as an importunate 
solicitor—and partially imitated by Athens, though we do not 
know what her envoys were instructed to say, had they been 
able to reach Susa. 

Nothing more is heard about Persian intervention until the 
year of the great Athenian disasters before Syracuse. Elate 
with the hopes arising out of that event, the Persians required 
no solicitation, but were quite as eager to tender interference 
for their own purposes, as Sparta was to invite them for hers. 
How ready Sparta was to purchase their aid by the surrender 
of the Asiatic Greeks, and that too without any stipulations in 
their favour, has been recounted in a preceding chapter . 1 She 
had not now the excuse—for it stands only as an excuse and 
not as a justification—of self-defence against aggression from 
Athens, which Archidamus had produced at the beginning of 
the war. Even then it was only a colourable excuse, not borne 
out by. the reality of the case; but now, the avowed as well 
as the real object was something quite different—not to repel, 
but to crush, Athens. Yet to accomplish that object, not even 
of pretended safety, but of pure ambition, Sparta sacrificed un¬ 
conditionally the liberty of her Asiatic kinsmen; a price which 
Archidamus at the beginning of the war would certainly never 
have endured the thoughts of paying, notwithstanding the then 
formidable power of Athens, Here, too, we find Athens fol¬ 
lowing the example; and consenting, in hopes of procuring 
Persian aid, to the like sacrifice, though the bargain was never 
consummated. It is true that she was then contending for her 
existence. Nevertheless the facts afford melancholy proof how 
much the sentiment of Pan-Hellenic independence became en¬ 
feebled in both the leaders, amidst the fierce intestine conflict 
terminated by the battle of ^Egospotami , 2 

1 See vol. ix. ch. lxxv. 

Compare the expressions of Demosthenes {cont. Ariatokrat. c, 33, p, 666) 
attesting the prevalent indignation among the Athenians of his time, about 
this surrender of the Asiatic Greeks by Sparta—and his oration Dc 
Rhodior. Libertate, c. 13, p. 199, where he sets the peace of Kallias, made 
by Athens with Persia in 449 B.c,, in contrast with the peace of Antalkidas, 
contracted under the auspices of Sparta, 

a This is strikingly set forth by Isokratas, Or. xii. (Ponathen.) s. 167-173. 
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After that battle, the bargain between Sparta and Persia 
would doubtless have been fulfilled, and the Asiatic Greeks 
would have passed at once under the dominion of the latter— 
had not an entirely new train of circumstances arisen out of 
the very peculiar position and designs of Cyrus. That young 
prince did all in his power to gain the affections of the Greeks, 
as auxiliaries for his ambitious speculations; in which specu¬ 
lations both Sparta and the Asiatic Greeks took part, com¬ 
promising themselves irrevocably against Artaxerx&s, and still 
more against Tissaphern£s. Sparta thus became uninten¬ 
tionally the enemy of Persia, and found herself compelled to 
protect the Asiatic Greeks against his hostility with which 
they were threatened; a protection easy for her to confer, 
not merely from the unbounded empire which she then en¬ 
joyed over the Grecian world, but from the presence of the 
renowned Cyrcian Ten Thousand, and the contempt for 
Persian military strength which they brought home from 
their retreat. She thus finds herself in the exercise of a Pan- 
Hellenic protectorate or presidency, first through the ^ministry 
of Derkyllidas, next of Agesilaus, who even sacrifices at 
Aulis, takes up die sceptre of Agamemnon, and contem¬ 
plates large schemes of aggression against the Great King. 
Here however the Persians play against her the same game 
which she had invoked them to assist in playing against Athens. 
Their fleet, which fifteen years before she had invited for her 
own purposes, is now brought in against herself, and with far 
more effect, since her empire was more odious as well as more 
oppressive than the Athenian, It is now Athens and her allies 
who call in Persian aid ; without any direct engagement, indeed, 
to surrender the Asiatic Greeks, for wo are told that after the 
battle of Knidus, Konon incurred the displeasure of the 
Persians by his supposed plans for re-uniting them with Athens , 1 

In this passage, however, he distributes his blame too equally between 
Sparta and Athens, whereas the blame belongs of right to the former, In far 
greater proportion. Sparta not only began the practice of invoking the 
Great liing, and purchasing his aia by disgraceful concessions—but she 
also carried it, at the peace of Antalkidas, to a more extreme point of 
Bel (ishncss and subservience, Athens is guilty of fol 1 owing the bad examp 1 e 
of her rival, but to a less extent, and under greater excuse on the plea of 
necessity* 

Isokrat&i says in another place of this discourse, reapccling the various 
acts of wrong-doing towards the general interests of Hellas— 

-roto ph fiftertyov t aMv yeytnt/xfrovs, AcwtfawjuN'fous Si.ri 

fihv irptirovSi rck fiSvcvs i(anapr 6 vras (Panath. s, 103), Which is 
much nearer the truth than the passage before referred to. 

1 Cornelius Nepos, Conon. c* 5, 
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and Athenian aid was still continued to Evagoras—yet never¬ 
theless indirectly paving the way for that consummation. If 
Athens and her allies here render themselves culpable of an 
abnegation of Pan-Hellenic sentiment, we may remark, as 
before, that they act under the pressure of stronger necessities 
than could ever be pleaded by Sparta; and that they might 
employ on their own behalf, with much greater truth, the 
excuse of self-preservation preferred by King Archidamus. 

But never on any occasion did that excuse find less real 
place than in regard to the mission of Antalkidas, Sparta 
was at that time so powerful, even after the loss of her mari¬ 
time empire, that the allies at the Isthmus of Corinth, jealous 
of each other and held together only by common terror, could 
hardly stand on the defensive against her, and would probably 
have been disunited by reasonable offers on her part; nor 
would she have needed even to recall Agesilaus from Asia. 
Nevertheless the mission was probably dictated in great measure 
by a groundless panic, arising from the sight of the revived 
Long Walls and re-fortified Peiraeus, and springing at once to 
the fancy, that a new Athenian empire, such as had existed 
forty years before, was about to start into life; a fancy little 
likely to be realised, since the very peculiar circumstances 
which had created the first Athenian empire were now totally 
reversed. Debarred from maritime empire herself, the first 
object with Sparta was, to shut out Athens from the like; the 
next, to put down all partial federations or political com¬ 
binations, and to enforce universal autonomy, or the maximum 
of political isolation; in order that there might nowhere exist 
a power capable of resisting herself, the strongest of all in¬ 
dividual states. As a means to this end, which was no less 
in the interest of Persia than in hers, she outbid all prior 
subserviences to the Great King—betrayed to him not only 
one entire division of her Hellenic kinsmen, but also the 
general honour of the Hellenic name in the most flagrant 
manner—and volunteered to medise in order that the Persians 
might repay her by laconising . 1 To ensure fully the obedience 
of all the satraps, who had more than once manifested dis¬ 
sentient views of their own, Antalkidas procured and brought 
down a formal order signed and sealed at Susa; and Sparta 
undertook, without shame or scruple, to enforce the same 
order—“the convention sent down by the King”—upon all 

1 Isokrat. Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 145; Kal r<p fiapfldpy r<p Tfa,*A<rfa» 
fcparovpTi trvfivp&rrovert (the Lacedemonians) ftrwj &$ fieyi<T7i\v ApxV 
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her countrymen; thus converting them into the subjects, and 
herself into a sort of viceroy or satrap, of ArtaxerxCs. Such an 
act of treason to the Pan-Hellenic cause was far more flagrant 
and destructive than that alleged confederacy with the Persian 
king, for which the Theban Ismenias was afterwards put to 
death, and that too by the Spartans themselves. 1 Unhappily 
it formed a precedent for the future, and was closely copied 
afterwards by Thebes; 2 * foreboding but too clearly the short 
career which Grecian political independence had to run. 

That large patriotic sentiment, which dictated the magnani¬ 
mous answer sent by the Athenians® to the offers of Mar- 
donius in 479 n.c., refusing, in the midst of ruin present and 
prospective, all temptation to betray the sanctity of Pan-Hellenic 
fellowship—that sentiment which had been during the two 
following generations the predominant inspiration of Athens, 
and had also been powerful, though always less powerful, at 
Sparta—was now, in the former, overlaid by more pressing 
apprehensions, and in the latter completely extinguished. 
Now it was to the leading states that Greece, had to look, for 
holding up the great banner of Pan-Hellenic independence ; 
from the smaller states nothing more could be required than 
that they should adhere to and defend it, when upheld. 4 But 
so soon as Sparta was seen to solicit and enforce, and Athens 
to accept (even under constraint), the proclamation under 
the King's hand and seal brought down by Antalkidas—that 
banner was no longer a part of the public emblems of Grecian 

1 Xen. Ilellen. v. 2, 35, * Xen. Ilellen, vii, r, 33-30, 

» Hovodot. viii* X43* 

The explanation which the Athenians give to the Spartan envoys, of the 
reasons and feelings which dictated their answer of refusal to Alexander 
(viil« 144), are not less impressive than the answer itself. 

But whoever would duly Feel and appreciate the treason of the Spartans 
in soliciting the convention of Antalkidas, should read in contrast with it 
that speech which their envoys address to the Athenians, in order to induce 
the latter to stand out against the temptations of Mardonlus (viii, ' 

4 The sixth oration (called Archidamus) of Isokratfo sets forth emphatic¬ 
ally the magnanimous sentiments, and comprehensive principles, on which 
it becomes Sparta to model her public conduct—as altogether different 
from the simple considerations of prudence and security which are suitable 
to humbler states like Corinth, Epidaurus, or Phlius (Archidamus, s» 105, 
106, no). 

Contrast theso lofty pretensions with the dishonourable realities of the 
convention of Antalkidas—not thrust upon Sparta by superior force, but 
both originally sued out, and finally enforced, by her for her own political 
ends. 

Compare also Isokratfis, Or. xib (Panathen.) s. *$9-17*, about the 
dissension of the leading Grecian states, and its baneful effects. . 
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political life. The grand idea represented by it—of collective 
self-determining Hellenism—was left to dwell in the bosoms of 
individual patriots. 

If we look at the convention of Antalkidas apart from its form 
and warranty, and with reference to its substance, we shall find 
that though its first article was unequivocally disgraceful, its 
last was at least popular as a promise to the ear. Universal 
autonomy, to each city, small or great, was dear to Grecian, 
political instinct. I have already remarked more than once 
that the exaggerated force of this desire was the chief cause of 
the short duration of Grecian freedom, Absorbing all the 
powers of life to the separate parts, it left no vital force or 
integrity to the whole ; especially, it robbed both each and all 
of the power of self-defence against foreign assailants. Though 
indispensable up to a certain point and under certain modifica¬ 
tions, yet beyond these modifications, which Grecian political 
instinct was far from recognising, it produced a great pre¬ 
ponderance of mischief. Although therefore this item of the 
convention was in its promise acceptable and popular—and 
although we shall find it hereafter invoked as a protection in 
various individual cases of injustice—we must inquire how it 
was carried into execution, before we can pronounce whether it 
was good or evil, the present of a friend or of an enemy. 

The succeeding pages will furnish an answer to this inquiry. 
The Lacedemonians, as “presidents (guarantees or executors) 
of the peace, sent down by the King/’ 1 undertook the duty of 
execution; and we shall see that from the beginning they 
meant nothing sincerely.. They did not even attempt any 
sincere and steady compliance with the honest, though undis¬ 
tinguishing, political instinct of the Greek mind; much less 
did they seek to grant as much as was really good, and to 
withhold the remainder. They defined autonomy in such 
manner,. and meted it out in such portions, as suited their 
own political interests and purposes. The promise made by 
the convention, except in so far as it enabled therm to increase 
their own power by dismemberment or party intervention; 
proved altogether false and hollow. For if we look back to 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when they sent to 
Athens to require general autonomy throughout Greece, wo 

a Xen. Iiellen. v. i, 36. 

Er rip vQ\efitp ftaWay hvripfiAiruis rots Ivavrfots irp&rrovris of Awes- 
oammoi, * o\h ^irt/cvSUrepot iyivovro in ryjs *ir' ‘AmtXKfoou 
efpfjvns K*\Qvp 4 vri 3 * wpo<rrdrat ykp yeyiutyot rfjs 6 wb Ptt<rt\ 4 cos 
knTHtr t ft aijs *1 py vti s f /cal rfyy aiirovo/iiav rats rrAea*/ irpdvrovrGSf &c. 
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shall find that the word had then a distinct and serious import; 
demanding that the cities held in dependence by Athens should 
be left free, which freedom Sparta might have ensured for them 
herself at the close of the war, had she not preferred to convert 
it into a far harsher empire. But in 387 (the date of the peace 
of Antalkidas) there were no large body of subjects to be 
emancipated, except the allies of Sparta herself, to whom it 
was by no means intended to apply. So that in fact, what 
was promised, as well as what was realised, even by the most 
specious item of this disgraceful convention, was—“that cities 
should enjoy autonomy, not for their own comfort and in their 
own way, but for Lacedemonian convenience \ n a significant 
phrase (employed by PeriklGs, 1 2 in the debates preceding the 
Peloponnesian war) which forms a sort of running text for 
Grecian history during the sixteen years between the peace of 
Antalkidas and the battle of Leuktra. 

I have already mentioned that the first two applications of 
the newly-proclaimed autonomy, made by the Lacedemonians, 
were to extort from the Corinthian government the dismissal of 
its Argeian auxiliaries, and to compel Thebes to renounce 
her ancient presidency of the Boeotian federation. The latter 
especially was an object which they had long had at heart; a 
and by both, their ascendency in Greece was much increased. 
Athens too—terrified by the new development of Persian force 
as well as partially bribed by the restoration of her three 
islands, into an acceptance of the peace—was thus robbed of 
her Theban and Corinthian allies, and disabled from opposing 
the Spartan projects. But before we enter upon these projects, 
it will be convenient to turn for a short time to the proceedings 
of the Persians. 

Even before the death of Darius Nothus (father of Artaxerxfis 
and Cyrus) Egypt had revolted from the Persians, under a 
native prince named Amyvtmus. To the Grecian leaders who 
accompanied Cyrus in his expedition against his brother, this 
revolt was well known to have much incensed the Persians j 
so that Klearchus, in the conversation which took place after 
the death of Cyrus about accommodation with ArtaxerxSs, 
intimated tharthc Ten Thousand could lend him effectual aid 

1 Thticyd. i. 144. NOv 5 « rotrois (to the Locedtemonian envoys) tor0- 

Kfnv&nwot torowty«|'fltfA*i' , . . rto tih itdkeis tirt atnov 6 tiov$ 4 (bfoofitP, .*1 teal 
alrovdfious tyoures teal tirav K&t&ivoi rats afar&v toroS«<rt ir 6 \c<ri 

/uj* f ilcri rots Att/ea&atjuoidets a&Tovo^«t<r0<><, 4 \A 4 

abrots itedvrats, fas f 3 o 6 \ovrai* 

2 Xen, ITcllen, v. 1, q6. 0hftp *etx«u htMuovv* 
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in reconquering Egypt. 1 It was not merely these Greeks who 
were exposed to danger by the death of Cyrus, but also the 
various Persians and other subjects who had lent assistance to 
him; all of whom made submission and tried to conciliate 
ArtaxerxSs, except Tamos, who had commanded the fleet of 
Cyrus on the coasts both of Ionia and of Kilikia. Such was 
the alarm of Tamos when TissaphernOs came down in full 
power to the coast, that he fled with his fleet and treasures to 
Egypt, to seek protection from King Psanimelichus, to whom 
he had rendered valuable service. This traitor, however, having 
so valuable a deposit brought to him, forgot everything else in 
his avidity to make it sure, and put to death Tamos with all 
his children, 3 About 395 n.a, we find Ncphercus king of 
Egypt lending aid to the Lacedmmonian fleet against ArtaxerxSs, 3 
Two years afterwards (392-390 b.c.), during the years immedi¬ 
ately succeeding the victory of Knidus, and the voyage of 
Phamabazus across the iEgean to Peloponnesus—we hear of 
that satrap as employed with Abrokomas and TitlmiustSs in 
strenuous but unavailing efforts to reconquer Egypt. 4 Having 
thus repulsed the Persians, the Egyptian king Alcoris is found 
between 390-380 bx ,, 6 sending aid to Evagoros in Cyprus 
against the same enemy* And in spite of further efforts made 
afterwards by Aitaxerxfis to reconquer Egypt, the native kings 
in that country maintained their independence for about sixty 
years in all, until the reign of his successor Ochus, 

But it was a Grecian enemy—of means inferior, yet of 
qualities much . superior^ to any of these Egyptians—who 
occupied the chief attention of the Persians immediately after 
the peace of Antalkidas: Evagoras despot of Salanus in Cyprus* 


1 Xen. Anab. ii. 5, 13. 

It would appear that the revolt of Egypt from Persia must date between 
414-41 1 b.c. ; but this point is obscure. Sec Boeckh, Manctho nnd die 
Hundstcm-Periode, pp. 358, 363, Berlin 1S45; and Ley, Fata et Conditio 
^Egypti sub Imperio Persarum, p. JS* 

M. Rehdantz, Vitae Ipliicratis, Timothei, et Chabrira, p* 240, places the 
revolt rather earlier, about 414 B.c. j and Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fasti 
Hellen. Appendix, ch* 18, p. 317) countenances the same date, 

B Diodor. xiv. 35. 


This Psammetichus is presumed by Ley (in bis Dissertation above cited, 
p. 20) to be the same person as Amyrueus the Saitc in the list of Manetho, 
under a different name. It is also possible, however, that he may have 
heenkm^ over part of Egypt contemporaneous with Amyrtccus. 1 

* This is the chronology laid down by M. Rehdante (Vitas Iphimtis, 
Chabpe, et Timothei, Ephnetr. n. pp. 241,242) on very probable grounds, 
principally from Isokrat&, Orat. iv. (Pnnegyr.) s. x6l, 162* 

8 Diodor. xv. 2, ’ 
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Respecting that prince we possess a discourse of the most 
glowing and superabundant eulogy, composed after his death 
for the satisfaction (and probably paid for with the money) of 
his son and successor Nikokl£s, by the contemporary Isokrat£s. 
Allowing as we must do for exaggeration and partiality, 
even the trustworthy features of the picture are sufficiently 
interesting 

Evagoras belonged to a Salaminian stock or Gens called the 
Teukridce, which numbered among its ancestors the splendid 
legendary names of Teukrus, Telamon, and iEakus ; taking its 
departure, through them, from the divine name of Zeus, It 
was believed that the archer Teukrus, after returning from the 
siege of Troy to (the Athenian) Salamis, had emigrated under 
a harsh order from his father Telamon, and given commence¬ 
ment to the city of that name on the eastern coast of Cyprus. 1 
As in Sicily, so in Cyprus, the Greek and Phoenician elements 
were found in near contact, though in very different proportions. 
Of the nine or ten separate city communities, which divided 
among them the whole sea-coast, the inferior towns being all 
dependent upon one or other of them—*sevon pass for Hellenic, 
the two most considerable being Salamis and Soli; three for 
Phoenician—Paphos, Amathus, and Kitium. Probably, how¬ 
ever, there was in each a mixture of Greek and Phoenician 
population, in different proportions. 2 Each was ruled by its 

1 Isokmtfis, Or. ill (Nikokl.)s. 505 Or. ix. (Evagoras) s. ai} Pausanias. 
ii. 39, 4 J Biodor, xiv. 98. 

The historian Theopompus, when entering upon the history of Evagoras, 
seems to have related many legendary tales respecting the Greek Gentes 
in Cyprus, and to have represented Agamemnon himself as ultimately 
migrating to it (Theopompus, Frag, m, ed. Wichers j and ed, Didot ap 
Photium). 

Tlie tomb of the archer Teukrus was shown at Salamis in Cyprus, See 
the Epigram of Aristotle, Antholog, i. 8, 112. 

0 Movers, in his very learned investigations respecting the Phoenicians 
(vol. iii. ch. 5, p. 303-221 seq .), attempts to establish the existence of an 
ancient population In Cyprus, called Kitiansj once extended over the 
island, and of which the town called KUium was . the remnant. He 
supposes them to have been a portion of the Canaanltish population, 
anterior to the Jewish occupation of l’alestlne. The Phoenician colonies 
in Cyprus he reckons as of later date, suneradded to, and depressing these 
natives. He supposes the ICililcian population to have been in early times 
Cauaanitish also. Engol (Kypros, vol. i, p, 166) .Inclines, to admit the 
same as highly probable. 

The sixth century n.c. (from 600 downwards) appears to have been very 
unfavourable to the Phoenicians, bringing upon Tyre Severe pressure from 
the ChaldecanB, as it brought captivity upon the Jews. During the same . 
period, the Grecian commerce with Egypt was greatly extended, especially ; 
by the reign of the phil-Hellenic Araasis, who acquired possession of 
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own separate prince or despot, Greek or Phoenician. The 
Greek immigrations (though their exact date cannot be assigned) 
appear to have been later in date than the Phoenician. At the 
time of the Ionic revolt (b.c. 496), the preponderance was on 
the side of Hellenism; yet with considerable intermixture of 
Oriental custom. Hellenism was however greatly crushed by 
the Persian reconquest of the revolters, accomplished through 
the aid of the Phoenicians 1 on the opposite continent And 
though doubtless the victories of Kimon and the Athenians 
(470-450 b.c.) partially revived it, yet Perikl£s, in his pacifica¬ 
tion with the Persians, had prudently relinquished Cyprus as 
well as Egypt; 2 so that the Grecian element in the former, 
receiving little extraneous encouragement, became more and 
more subordinate to the Phoenician. 

It was somewhere about this time that the reigning princes 
of Salamis, who at the time of the Ionic revolt had been Greeks 
of the Teukrid Gens, 3 were supplanted and dethroned by a 
Phoenician exile who gained their confidence and made himself 
despot in their place. 4 To ensure his own sceptre, this usurper 
did everything in his power to multiply and strengthen the 
Phoenician population, as well as to discourage and degrade the 
Hellenic. The same policy was not only continued by his suc¬ 
cessor at Salamis, but seems also to have been imitated in 
several of the other towns; insomuch that during most part of 
the Peloponnesian war, Cyprus became sensibly ms-HeUcniscd. 
The Greeks in the island were harshly oppressed; new Greek, 
visitors and merchants were kept off by the most repulsive 
treatment, as well as by threats of those 1 cruel mutilations of 
the body which were habitually employed as penalties by the 
Orientals; while Grecian arts, education, music, poetry, and 
intelligence, were rapidly on the decline. 6 


Cyprus. t Much of the Grecian immigration into Cyprus probably took place 
at this time; we know of one body of settlers invited by Philokyprus to 
Soli, under the assistance of the Athenian Solon (Movers, p, 244 sm\ 
1 Herodot. v. 109. r ™ 1 * 

ComMra the description given by Herodotus of the costume and arms 
of the Qypnots in the armament of Xerxes—half Oriental (vli. 90), The 
?^ at S!I? ans *i sed 1 chatiot ? 1 . of battle (v. IT 3 ) J as the Carthaginians 

Plu^rTtoXonrc! 27 ). alt * elep1mnlS (Di0d0r ' XVi> 803 

l See vol. v. chap*, xlv. of this History. 

° S 1,eftrIngth# Ph “ nlckn 
wiAT/okmCorl’MEv4 U omsf^2! her iv ‘ 1623 V ' I04 ' 1143 

* Isokratfe, Or. ix. (Evag.)s. 23, 55, 58, 

EUyokBflto yhp (Evagoraa) vSxtv ixP^apfinpa^v, m\ 5,ct 
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Notwithstanding such untoward circumstances, in which the 
youth of the Teukrid Evagoras at Salamis was passed, he mani¬ 
fested at an early age so much energy both of mind and body, 
and so much power of winning popularity, that he became at 
once a marked man both among Greeks and Phoenicians, It 
was about this time that the Phoenician despot was slain, 
through a conspiracy formed by a Kitian or Tyrian named 
Abdemon, who got possession of his sceptre. 1 The usurper, 
mistrustful of his position and anxious to lay hands upon all 
conspicuous persons who might be capable of doing him 
mischief, tried to seize Evagoras; but the latter escaped and 
passed over to Soli in Kilikia. Though thus to all appearance 
a helpless exile, he found means to strike a decisive blow, 
while the new usurpation, stained by its first violences and 
rapacity, was surrounded by enemies, doubters, or neutrals, 
without having yet established any firm footing. He crossed 
over from Soli in Kilikia, with a small but determined band of 
about fifty followers—obtained secret admission by a postern 
gate of Salamis—and assaulted Abd&non by night in his palace. 
In spite of a vastly superior number of guards, this enterprise 
was conducted with such extraordinary daring and judgement, 
that Abdemon perished, and Evagoras became despot in his 
place. 2 

rtyv r&v ftoiviicuv kpxhv robs itpO(rbexop.4v7}U, otfr* r4x paSt An* 

(rrapivijv, otir* ^wro ply otfrs \tp4m &c, 

Ifylr piu y tip Xafietv EbaySpw rfa <*^«s farpo<rot<rrM «al 

*lX QV * fced rSy bpx&rotv robrovs Miu£ov ttpctl fteXrtcrrous 0 1 rtP*s 
ti/xrfrara Trp&s rofts ‘'EAAifi'ar tpevai rvyx^ot^ &c. 

This last passage receives remarkable illustration from the oration of 
Lysias against Antiokid^s, in which he alludes to the visit of the latter to 
Cyprus— psrb. raDra frrAeutfW &jr rbv Ktntov «otl irpoSiSobi 

to* abrov «ai 06 p&vw rbv Odvarov ^oj8e?To, &AA& rtk /£«(?’ 

fipipotv fthchrjtaTa, oi<j/*eyos ri bieptor'fiptz tor orp^O^tfOai 

(s. aO). 

Engel (Kypros, voL i. p. 286) impugns the general correctness of this 
narrative of XsokmlGs. lie produces no adequate reasons, nor do I myself 
see any, for this contradiction, 

Not only Konon, but also his friend Nikophemus, had a wife and family 
at Cyprus, besides another family in Athens (Lysias, De Bonis Aristophams, 
Or. xix, s, 38, 

1 Theopontpua (Fr, ill) calls Abdemon a Kitian} Diodorus (xtv. $81 
calls him a Ty rian * Movers (p. 206) thinks that both are correct, and 
that be was a Kitian living at Tyre, who had migrated from Salamis 
during the Athenian preponderance there. There were Kittens, not natives 
of the town of Kitium. but belonging to tbe ancient population of the 
island, living in the various towns of Cyprus; and there were also Kitians 
mentioned as resident at Sidon (Diogen. Laert, Vit. Zenon. s, 6), 

a Isokmt'Ga, Or., he, (Evagoras) s, 29-35? * lso Or, ill. (Nikokl.) 
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The splendour of this exploit was quite sufficient to seat Eva* 
goras unopposed on the throne, amidst a population always 
accustomed to princely government; while among the Sala- 
minian Greeks he was still further endeared by his Teukrid 
descent. 1 His conduct fully justified the expectations enter¬ 
tained. Not merely did he refrain from bloodshed, or spolia¬ 
tion, or violence for the gratification of personal appetite; 
abstinences remarkable enough in any Grecian despot to stamp 
his reign with letters of gold, and the more remarkable in Eva- 
goras, since he had the susceptible temperament of a Greek, 
though his great mental force always kept it under due control. 3 
But he was also careful in inquiring into, and strict in punishing 
crime, yet without those demonstrations of cruel infliction by 
which an Oriental prince displayed his energy. 0 His govern¬ 
ment was at the same time highly popular and conciliating, as 
well towards the multitude as towards individuals. Indefati¬ 
gable in his own personal supervision, ho examined everything 
for himself, shaped out his own line of policy, and kept watch 
over its execution. 4 He was foremost in all effort and in 
all danger. Maintaining undisturbed security, he gradually 
doubled the wealth, commerce, industry, and military force 
of the city, while his own popularity and renown went on 
increasing. 

Above all, it was his first wish to renovate, both in Salamis 
and in Cyprus, that Hellenism which the Phoenician despots of 

s. 33; Theopomp. Fragm. hi, ed, Wichcrs and ed. Diodor, 

xiv, 98, 

The two latter mention the name, Audymon or AbdGmon, which 
Isokrat£s does not specify, 

1 IsokratSs, Or. in. (Hikokl^s) s, 33, 

3 IsokratSs, Or. ix. s, 53. ^7 oiftwos rto v&v, iXX* obtc b,y6p*vos {nr* 
ahrQv, &c. 

8 Isokr, ^Or. ix, 51. obtifoa ph rota nptot 

tfpttipa piv wtrduruv &ox taV t voplpws til robs 4$<tpaprdvopras no\d(av 
(s. 50) — %s ob p6vov rifv l&vrati vtkw it KoIopos tylav to oty<t*P, Kal rbv 

rinrov rbv irepUxovra rty tforov, tori irja^Tflra ka\ porpidryra 
vpo’hyaryw, &c.: compare s. 81. 

These epithets, lawful punishment, mild dealing, &c,, cannot be fully 
understood except in contrast with the mutilations alluded to by Lysias, in 
the passage cited in a note of my preceding page j also with exactly similar 
mutilations, mentioned by Xenophon aa systematically inflicted upon 
offenders by Cyrus the younger (Xcnoph. Anabas. i. 9, 13). OMtlt y&p 
fjp&p (says IsokratSs about the Persians) ottrois tthr((erat rob f oMrcts, to 
toeivot robs 4\w64pov$ Ko\dfav#ty^-Or t iv. (Paneg.) 14a, 

4 isokratGs, Or. ix. (Evag.) s, 50-56, 

The language of the encomiast, though exaggerated, must doubtless be 
founded in truth, as the result shows. 
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the last fifty years had done so much to extinguish or corrupt. 
For aid in this scheme, he seems to have turned his thoughts 
to Athens, with which city he was connected as a Teukrid, by 
gentile and legendary sympathies—and which was then only 
just ceasing to be the great naval power of the ^gean. t For 
though we cannot exactly make out the date at which Evagoras 
began to reign, we may conclude it to have been about 4x1 or 
410 b.c. ^ It seems to have been shortly after that period that 
he was visited by Andokidfis the Athenian \ 1 moreover he must 
have been a prince not merely established, but powerful, when 
he ventured to harbour Konon in 405 b.c., after the battle of 
^Egospotami. He invited to Salamis fresh immigrants from 
Attica and other parts of Greece, as the prince Philokyprus of 
Soli had done under the auspices of Solon, 2 a century and a 
half before. He took especial pains to revive and improve 
Grecian letters, arts, teaching, music, and intellectual tend¬ 
encies. His encouragement was so successfully administered, 
that in a few years, without constraint or violence, the face of 
Salamis was changed. The gentleness and sociability, the 
fashions and pursuits, of Hellenism, became again pre¬ 
dominant ; with great influence of example over all the other 
towns of the island 

Had the rise of Evagoras taken place a few years earlier, 
Athens might perhaps have availed herself of the opening to 
turn her ambition eastward, in preference to that disastrous 
impulse which led her westward to Sicily. But coming as he 
did only at that later moment when she was hard pressed to 
keep up even a defensive war, he profited rather by her weak¬ 
ness than by her strength. During those closing years of the 
war, when the Athenian empire was partially broken up, and 
when the jEgean, instead of the tranquillity which it had 
enjoyed for fifty years under Athens, became a scene of con¬ 
test between two rival money-levying fleets—many out-settlers 
from Athens, who had acquired property in the islands, the 
Chcrsonesus, or elsewhere, under her guarantee, found them¬ 
selves insecure in every way, and were tempted to change their 
abodes. Finally, by the defeat of JJgospotami (n.c, 405), all 
such out-settlers as then remained were expelled, and forced to 
seek shelter either at Athens (at that moment the least attractive 
plade in Greece), or in some other locality. To such persons, 
not less than to the Athenian admiral Konon with his small 
remnant of Athenian triremes saved out of the great defeat, the 
proclaimed invitations of Evagoras would present a harbour of 

* Lysias cont. Andokid. s. 28. * Plutarch', Solon, c. 26. 1 
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refuge nowhere else to be found. Accordingly we learn that 
numeious settlers of the best character, from different parts of 
Greece, crowded to Salamis. 1 Many Athenian women, during 
the years of destitution and suffering which preceded as well 
as followed the battle of ^gospotami, were well pleased to 
emigrate and find husbands in that ciLy; 2 while throughout 
the wide range of the Lacedaemonian empire, the numerous 
victims exiled by the Harmosts and Dckarchies had no other 
retreat on the whole so safe and tempting. The extensive 
plain of Salamis afforded lands for many colonists. On what 
conditions, indeed, they were admitted, we do not know; but 
the conduct of Evagoras as a ruler gave universal satisfaction. 

During the first years of his reign, Evagoras doubtless paid 
his tribute regularly, and took no steps calculated to offend the 
Persian king. But as his power increased, his ambition in¬ 
creased also. We find him towards the year 390^ b,c., engaged 
in a struggle not merely with the Persian king, but with 
Amathus and Kilium in his own island, and with the great 
Phoenician cities on the mainland. By what steps, or at what 
precise period, this war began, we cannot determine. At the 
lime of the battle of Knidus (394 n.c.) Evagoras not only paid 
his tribute, but was mainly instrumental in getting the Persian 
fleet placed under Konon to act against the Lacedicmonians, 
himself serving aboard. 8 It was in fact (if we may believe 


1 Isolciat&, Or. ix. (Evag.) s. 59-61; compare Lysias, Or. xix. (Do 
Aristoph, Bon.) s. 38-46; and Diodor. xiv. 98. 

8 Isokiat£s, /, c. ratiowoMtcrdctt rofry ir KeiaTovs qvt&v yvvatKcts Kafiffd- 
voVTtf s wap* fifjL&v, <Src. 

For the extreme distress of Athenian women during these trying times, 
consult the statement in Xenophon, Memorab. ii. 7, 2-4. 

The Athenian Andokiilfis is accused of having carried out a young woman 
of citizen family—-his own cousin, and daughter of an Athenian named 
Aristeidfis—to Cyprus, and there to have sold her to the despot of Kitium 
for a cargo of wheat. But being threatened with prosecution for this act 
before the Athenian Dikasteiy, he stole her away again anil brought her 
back to Athens; in which act however he was detected by the prince, 
and punished with imprisonment from which he hod the good fortune to 
escape. (Plutarch, vit. X. Orat. p. 834; Photius, Cod. 261; Tzetzcs, 
Chiliad, vi. 367,) 

How much there may be of tmth in this accusation, we have no means 
of determining. But it illustrates the way in which Athenian maidens, 
who had no dowiy at home, were provided for by their relatives elsewhere. 
Probably AndokidSs took this young woman out, under the engagement to 
find a Grecian husband for her in Cyprus. Instead of doing this, he sold 
her for his own profit to the harem of the prince; or at least is accused of 
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Isokrat£s) to the extraordinary energy, ability, and power, dis¬ 
played by him on that occasion in the service of ArtaxerxGs 
himself, that the jealousy and alarm of the latter against him 
are to be ascribed. Without any provocation, and at the very 
moment when he was profiting by the zealous services of 
Evagoras, t the Great King treacherously began to manoeuvre 
against him and forced him into the war in self-defence. 1 
Evagoras accepted the challenge, in spite of the disparity of 
strength, with such courage and efficiency, that he at first 
gained marked successes. Seconded by his son Pnytagoras, 
he not only worsted and humbled Amathus, Kitium, and Soli— 
which cities, under the prince Agyris, adhered to ArtaxerxSs 
—but also equipped a large fleet, attacked the Phoenicians on 
the mainland with so much vigour as even to take the great 
city of Tyre; prevailing moreover upon some of the Kilikian 
towns to declare against the Persians. 2 He received powerful 
aid from Akoris, the native and independent king in Egypt, as 
well as from Chabrias and the force sent out by the Athenians. 8 
Beginning apparently about 390 n.c., the war against Evagoras 
lasted something more than ten years, costing the Persians 
great efforts and an immense expenditure of money. Twice 
did Athens send a squadron to his assistance, from gratitude 
for his long protection to Konon and his energetic efforts 
before and in the battle of Knidus—though she thereby ran 
every risk of making the Persians her enemies. 

The satrap Tiribazus saw that so long as he had on his hands 
a war in Greece, it was impossible for him to concentrate his 
force against the prince of Salamis and the Egyptians. Hence, 
in part, the extraordinary effort made by the Persians to dictate,- 
in conjunction with Sparta, the peace of Antalkidas, and to get 
together such a fleet in Ionia as should overawe Athens and 
Thebes into submission. It was one of the conditions of that 
peace that Evagoras should be abandoned; * the whole island 

Both K teslas and Thoopompus (Fr. iii. ed. Wichers, and ed, Didot), 
recounted the causes which brought about the war between the Persian 
king and Evagoras. 

1 XsokratSs, Or. ix. (Evag.) s, 71, 73, 74, vpibs rovroP (Evagoras) 
offrws tfoXXoi) Mp* 5 «i 5 s tvx* (Artaxerxds), <rv« ir&vxvv * 1 , 

TTQtefMtt' irpbs afrriiy &C .—faeiSfy ifvay Kdirffij 

(1. <?, Evagoras). 

» Isokr. Or. ix. (Evag.) s. 75, 76$ Diodor. xiv. 98 j Ephorua, Frag. 
134, ed. Didot. ; . 

a Cornelius Nepos, Chabrias, c. 2 $ Demosthends adv. Leptinem, p. 479, 

B* 84. 

* Isokrat. Or. iv. (Panegyr.) b. 162. EbayApw—is iv rats trvvOiiKws 
i<rnv } &c. • 
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of Cyprus being acknowledged as belonging to the Persian 
Icing. Though thus cut off from Athens, and reduced to no 
other Grecian aid than such mercenaries as he could pay, 
Evagoras was still assisted by Akoris of Egypt, and even by 
Hekatomnus prince of Karia with a secret present of money. 1 
But the peace of Antalkidas being now executed in Asia, the 
Persian satraps were completely masters of the Grecian cities 
on the Asiatic seaboard, and were enabled to convey round to 
Kilikia and Cyprus not only their own fleet from Ionia, but 
also additional contingents from these very Grecian cities. A 
large portion of the Persian force acting against Cyprus was 
thus Greek, yet seemingly acting by constraint, neither well 
paid nor well used, 2 and therefore not very efficient. 

The satraps Tiribazus and Oront&s commanded the land- 
force, a large portion of which was transported across to 
Cyprus : the admiral Gaos was at the head of the fleet, which 
held its station at Kitium in the south of the island* It was 
here that Evagoras, having previously gained a battle on land, 
attacked them. By extraordinary efforts he had got together 
a fleet of 200 triremes, nearly equal in number to theirs; but 
after a hard-fought contest, in which he at first seemed likely 
to be victorious, he underwent a complete naval defeat, which 
disqualified him from keeping the sea, and enabled the 
Persians to block up Salamis as well by sea as by land. 8 
Though thus reduced to his own single city, however, Evagoras 
defended himself with unshaken resolution, still sustained by 
aid from Akoris in Egypt; while Tyre and several towns in 
Kilikia also continued in revolt against ArtaxerxSs; so that the 
efforts of the Persians were distracted, and the war was not 
concluded until ten years after its commencement. 4 It cost 

We must observe, however, that Cyprus had been secured to the king 
of Persia, even under the former peace, so glorious to Athens, concluded 
by PeriklSs about 449 B.C., and called the peace of Kallias. It was there¬ 
fore neither a new demand on the part of Artaxerx£s, nor a new concession 
on the part of the Greeks, at the peace of Antalkidas. 

1 Diodor, xv, 2. 

It appears that Artaxerx6s had counted much upon the aid of Hekatomnus 
for conquering Evagoras (Diodor. xiv. 98). 

About 380 b.c., IsolcratSs reckons Hekatomnus as being merely depen¬ 
dent in name on Persia} and ready to revolt openly on the first opportunity 
(IsokratGs, Or. iv. fFaneg.) a. 189). 

I Isokratis, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s, 153, 154, 179. 

* Diodor. xv. 4. 

* Compare Isokratls, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 187, r88—with IsokratGs. 
Or, ix. (kvag.) s. 77, 

^The war was not concluded—and Tyre as well as much of Kilikia was 
shit in revolt—when, Isokrat&s published the Panegyrical Oration, a t 
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them on the whole (if we may believe Isokratds 1 ) 15,000 
talents in money, and such severe losses in men, that Tiribazus 
acceded to the propositions of Evagoras for peace, consenting 
to leave him in full possession of Salamis, under payment of a 
stipulated tribute, “like a slave to his master.” These last 
words were required by the satrap to be literally inserted in 
the convention \ but Evagoras peremptorily refused his con¬ 
sent, demanding that the tribute should be recognised as paid 
by “one king to another.” Rather than concede this point of 
honour, he even broke off the negotiation, and resolved again 
to defend himself to the uttermost. He was rescued, after the 
siege had been yet further prolonged, by a dispute which 
broke out between the two commanders of the Persian army. 
Orontds, accusing Tiribazus of projected treason and rebellion 
against the King, in conjunction with Sparta, caused him to be 
sent for as prisoner to Susa, and thus became sole commander* 
But as the besieging army was already wearied out by the 
obstinate resistance of Salamis, he consented to grant the 
capitulation, stipulating only for the tribute, and exchanging 
the offensive phrase enforced by Tiribazus, for the amendment 
of the other side, 3 

that time, Evagoras hacl maintained the contest six years, counting either 
from the peace of Antalkidas (387 B.C.) or from his naval defeat about a 
year or two afterwards} for Isokratfis does not make it- quite clear from 
what point of commencement he reckons the six years. 

We know that the war between the king of Persia and Evagoras had 
begun as early as 390 B.C., in which year an Athenian fleet was sent to 
assist the latter (Xenoph, Hellen. iv, 8, 24)* Both Isokmtds and Diodorus 
stale that it lasted ten years j and I therefore place the conclusion of it.in 
380 or 379 b,c.j soon after the date of the Panegyrical Oration of Isokratds, 

I dissent on this point from Mr, Clinton (see Fasti Hellenici, ad annos 
387-376 n.a, and his Appendix, No. X2—where the point is discussed), 
lie supposes the war to have begun after the peace of Antalkidas, and to 
have ended in 376 B.C, X agree with him in making light of Diodorus, 
but he appears to me on this occasion to contradict the authority of 
Xenophon—or at least only to evade the necessity of contradictfng him 
by resorting to an inconvenient hypothesis, and by representing the two 
Athenian expeditions sent to assist Evagoras in Cyprus, first in 390 B.c,, 
next in 388 b.c., as relating to hostile measures before the war began” 
(p. 280). To me it appears more natural and reasonable to include these 
as a part of the war. 

1 fsokralSs, Or. ix. a. 73-76. 

a Diodor, xv, 8, 9, 1 

This remarkable anecdote, of susceptible Grecian honour on the part of 
Evagoras, is noway improbable, and seems safe to admit on the authority 
of Diodorus.. Nevertheless, it forms so choice a morsel for a panegyrical 
discourse such as that of Isokrat^s, that one cannot but think he would 
have inserted It had it come to his knowledge, His silence causes great 
Burprise—not without some suspicion as to the truth of the story* ■ - « 
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It was thus that Evagoras was relieved from his besieging 
enemies, and continued for the remainder of his life as 
tributary prince of Salamis under the Persians, He was no 
further engaged in war, nor was his general popularity among 
the Salaminians diminished by the hardships which they had 
gone through along with him. 1 His prudence calmed the 
rankling antipathy of the Great King, who would gladly have 
found a pretext for breaking the treaty. His children were 
numerous, and lived in harmony as well with him as with each 
other. IsokratSs especially notices this fact, standing as it did 
in marked contrast with the family-relations of most of the 
Grecian despots, usually stained with jealousies, antipathies, 
and conflict, often with actual bloodshed. 2 * But he omits to 
notice the incident whereby Evagoras perished ; an incident 
not in keeping with that superhuman good fortune and favour 
from the gods, of which the Panegyrical Oration boasts as 
having been vouchsafed to the hero throughout his life.® It 
was seemingly not very long after the peace, that a Salaminian 
named Nikokreon formed a conspiracy against his life and 
dominion, but was detected, by a singular accident, before the 
moment of execution, and forced to seek safety in flight. He 
left behind him a youthful daughter in his harem, under the 
care of an eunuch (a Greek, born in Elis) named Thrasydseus; 
who, full of vindictive sympathy in his master’s cause, made 
known the beauty of the young lady both to Evagoras himself 
and to Pnytagoras, the most distinguished of his sons, partner 
in the gallant defence of Salamis against the Persians. Both 
of them were tempted, each unknown to the other, to make a 
secret assignation for being conducted to her chamber by the 
eunuch: both of them were there assassinated by his hand. 4 

1 IsokralSs, Or. iii, (Nikokl&s) s. 40—a passage which must be more 
true of Evagoras than of NikoklGs, 

Isokrat. Or. ix. s. 88. Compare his Orat. viii. (De Pace) fl. 138. 

a Xsokrat&s, ib. s, 85- ( ebrvxforepov na\ BeotyXtortpov, &c, 

4 I give this incident, in the main, as it is recounted in the fragment of 
Theopompus, preserved as a portion of the abstract of that author by 
PhoUus (Theopom. Fr. in, ed. Wichers and ed. Didot). 

Both Aristotle (Polit. v. 8, 10) and Diodorus (xv, 47) allude to the 
assassination of Evagoras by the eunuch; but both these authors conceive 
the story differently from Theopompus, Thus Diodorus says— Nikokl£s 
the eunuch assassinated Evagoras and became ** despot of Salamis/' This 
appears to be a confusion of NikokUs with Nikokreon. Nikokl$s was the 
son of EvagoraSi and the manner in which Isokratfis addresses him affords 
the surest-proof that ke had no hand in the death of his father. 

The words of Aristotle aie*—$ (farteetfis) toO cMrxpt; Bfwyrfpqt r<p 
Kvirpiy Si A yhp rb r%v ywaiiea vapB\4ff9m rbtt vlbv afrroO far 4ktww A* 
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Thus perished a Greek of pre-eminent vigour and intelli¬ 
gence, remarkably free from the vices usual in Grecian 
despots, and forming a strong contrast in this respect with his 
contemporary Dionysius, whose military energy is so deeply 
stained by crime and violence. NikoklGs, the son of Evagoras, 
reigned at Salamis after him, and showed much regard, accom¬ 
panied by munificent presents, to the Athenian Isokratcs; 
who compliments him as a pacific and well-disposed prince, 
attached to Greek pursuits and arts, conversant by personal 
study with Greek philosophy, and above all, copying his father 
in that just dealing and absence of wrong towards person or 
property, which had so much promoted the comfort as well as 
the prosperity of the city. 1 

We now revert from the episode respecting Evagoras— 
interesting not less from the eminent qualities of that prince 
than from the glimpse of Hellenism struggling with the 
Phoenician element in Cyprus—to the general consequences of 
the peace of Antalkidas in Central Greece. For the first time 
since the battle of Mykal& in 479 b.c., the Persians were now 
really masters of all the Greeks on the Asiatic coast The 
satraps lost no time in confirming their dominion. In all the 
cities which they suspected, they built citadels and planted 
permanent garrisons. In some cases, their mistrust or dis¬ 
pleasure was carried out- so far as to raze the town altogether. 9 
And thus these cities, having already once changed their 

tiflptCfxtvos* So perplexing is the passage in its literal sense, that M. 
Barth&cmy St. Hilaire, in the note to hfe translation, conceives 6 ebvovxos 
to be a surname or sobriquet given to the conspirator, whose real name was 
NikoklGs. But this supposition is, in my judgement, contradicted by the 
fact, that Theopompus, marks the same fact, of the assassin being an 
eunuch, by another word—©paffu&afoy tqD %}xi&frf>epos, 9 p *Hte?os rb 
yfro$ t &c. 

It is evident that Aristotle had heard the story differently from Theo¬ 
pompus, and we have to choose between the two. I prefer the version of 
the latter; which is more marked as well as more intelligible, and which 
furnishes the explanation why Pnytagoras—who seems to have been the 
most advanced of the sons, being left in command of the besieged Salamis 
when Evagoras quitted it to solicit' aid in Egypt—did not succeed his’ 
father, but left the succession to £vfikokl&?, who was evidently (from the 
representation even of an eulogist like IfiokratGs) not a man of much 
energy. The position of this eunuch in the family of Nikokreon seems to 
mark the partial prevalence of Oriental habits. 

1 Isokratcs, Or. iii. (Nikoklds) 5, 38-48; On be. (Evagoras) s. Joo; Or, 
xv. (Pcrmuk) s. 43. Diodorus (xv. 47) places the assassination of Evagoras 
in 374 , 

** Isokratcs, Or. lv, (Paneg.) s, 142, 156, 190. ,T ds t« irAttr tA* 
l 3EX\7p'(5ay ofov ttvpUs &<rrv tcara&Kdirrmp, iyfirctis 

&Kpoir6\*is 
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position greatly for the worse, by passing from easy subjection 
under Athens to the harsh rule of Lacedaemonian harmosts 
and native decemvirs—were now transferred to masters yet 
more oppressive and more completely without the pale of 
Hellenic sympathy. Both in public extortion, and in wrong¬ 
doing towards individuals, the commandant and his mercen¬ 
aries^ whom the satrap maintained, were probably more 
rapacious, and certainly more unrestrained, than even the 
harmosts of Sparta. Moreover the Persian grandees required 
beautiful boys as eunuchs for their service, and beautiful 
women as inmates of their harems. 1 What was taken for their 
convenience admitted neither of recovery nor redress ; and 
Grecian women, if not more beautiful than many of the native 
Asiatics, were at least more intelligent, lively, and seductive— 
as we may read in the history of that Pboksean lady, the com¬ 
panion of Cyrus, who was taken captive at Kunaxa. Moreover, 
these Asiatic Greeks, when passing into the hands of Oriental 
masters, came under the maxims and sentiment of Orientals, 
respecting the infliction of pain or torture—maxims not only 
more cruel than those of the Greeks, but also making little 
distinction between freemen and slaves. 2 3 * * * * The difference 
between the Greeks and Phoenicians in Cyprus, on this point, 
has been just noticed; and doubtless the difference between 
Greeks and Persians was still more marked. While the 
Asiatic Greeks were thus made over by Sparta and the Perso- 
Spartan convention of Antalkidas, to a condition in every 
respect worse, they were at the same time transferred, as 
reluctant auxiliaries, to strengthen the hands of the Great King 
against other Greeks—against Evagoras in Cyprus—and above 
all, against the islands adjoining the coast of Asia—Chios, 
Samos, Rhodes, & a 8 These islands were now exposed to the 

1 See Herodot, vi. o; ix. 76. 

3 Isokrat. Or. iv, (Paneg.) 5. 142. 

or? (to the Asiatic Greeks after the peace of Antalkidas) obt< tyaptcei 
tiafffiOXoyet&Bat Kal rhs , ^Kpair^Xeis 6p$v (hrh rS)V ixfy&* Kwr*X°l*w**t £aaA 
irpbs rms teotvats cryupopats Setvdrepa ird&Youcn r&v irap* i{(xXv 
o&Belr y&p fipQv ooreas ot/c/ferat robs oUiras, itceXvot robs i\sv04povs 
KoX&CovtrtVt 

3 Isokrat. Or. iv. (Paneg.) s. 143, 154, 189, 190. 

How immediately the inland kings, who had acquired possession of the 

continental Grecian cities, aimed at acquiring the islands also—is seen in 

Herodot* i, 27. .Chios and Samos, indeed, surrendered without resisting, 
to the first Cyrus, when he was master of the continental towns, though he 
had no naval force (Herod, i. 143-169). Even after the victory of MykalS, 

the Spartans deemed it impossible to protect these islanders against the 

Persian masters of the continent (Herod, ix. 106). Nothing except the 
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same hazard, from their overwhelming Persian neighbours, as 
that from which they had been rescued nearly a century before 
by the Confederacy of Delos, and by the Athenian empire 
into which that Confederacy was transformed. All the 
tutelary combination that the genius, the energy, and the Pan- 
Hellenic ardour, of Athens, had first organised, and so long 
kept up—was now broken up; while Sparta, to- whom its 
extinction was owing, in surrendering the Asiatic Greeks, had 
destroyed the security even of the islanders. It soon appeared, 
however, how much Sparta herself had gained by this surrender 
in. respect to dominion nearer home. The government of 
Corinth—wrested from the party friendly to Argos, deprived of 
Argeian auxiliaries, and now in the hands of the restored 
Corinthian exiles who were the most devoted partisans of 
Sparta—looked to her for support, and made her mistress of 
the Isthmus, either for offence or for defence. She thus 
gained the means of free action against Thebes, the enemy 
upon whom her attention was first directed. Thebes was now 
the object of Spartan antipathy, not less than Athens had 
formerly been; especially on the part of King Agesilaus, who 
had to avenge the insult offered to himself at the sacrifice near 
Aulis, as well as the strenuous resistance on the field of 
Koroneia. He was at the zenith of his political influence; 
so that his intense miso-Theban sentiment made Sparta, now 
becoming aggressive on all sides, doubly aggressive against 
Thebes. More prudent Spartans, like Antalkidas, warned 
him 1 that his persevering hostility would ultimately kindle in 
the Thebans a fatal energy of military resistance and organisa¬ 
tion. But the warning was despised until it was too fully 
realised in the development of the great military genius' of 
Epaminondas, and in the defeat of Leuktra. 

I have already mentioned that in the solemnity of exchang¬ 
ing oaths to the peace of Antalkidas, the Thebans had 
hesitated at first to recognise the autonomy of the other 
Boeotian cities; upon which Agesilaus had manifested a fierce 
impatience to exclude them from the treaty, and to attack 
them single-handed. 2 Their timely submission balked him, in 
his impulse; but it enabled him to enter upon a series of 
measures highly humiliating to the dignity as well as to the 
power of Thebes. 

energy and organisation of the Athenians proved that it wat possible to 
do so. 

1 Plutarch, Ageril. c, 26 j Plutarch, Lykurg, 0, 13. 

fl Xen. Hellen. v, x, ' *; 3 
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All the Boeotian, cities were now pioclaimcd autonomous 
under the convention. As solicitor, guarantee, and interpreter, 
of that convention, Sparta either had, or professed to have, 
the right of guarding their autonomy against dangers, actual oi 
contingent, from their previous Vorort or presiding city. For 
this purpose she availed herself of this moment of change to 
organise in each of them a local oligarchy, composed of 
partisans advetse to Thebes, as well as devoted to heiself, and 
upheld in case of need by a Spaitan harmost and gairison. 1 
Such an internal revolution grew almost naturally out of the 
situation; since the previous leaders, and the predominant 
sentiment in most of the towns, seem to have been favouiable 
to Boeotian unity, and to the continued presidency of Thebes. 
These leaders would therefore find themselves hampered, 
intimidated, and disqualified, under the new system, while 
those who had before been an opposition minority would come 
forward with a bold and decided policy, like Kritias and 
TheramenSs at Athens after the surrender of the city to 
Lysander. The new leaders doubtless would rather invite 
than repel the establishment of a Spartan harmost in their 
town, as a security to themselves against resistance fiora their 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 46. ’Ep Trdtratsykp rats v6\eert dvvatrreiat /caflenrr^/ce- 
crap f &<rvep 4 v Ovetts. Respecting the Boeotian city of Tanagra, he says— 
&ri 7 kp rireical r^v Tdvaypap olvspl 'Y'irar6ti<0poP J <j>l\ot 6vres r&v Aa/ce&at/io- 
p(<*>p, elxop (v. 4, 49). 

Schneider in his note on the former of these two passages, explains the 
word Bvpmrretm as follows—“Sunt factiones optimatiura qui lacedeemoniis 
favebant, cum prrcsidio et harmostd Laconico,” This is perfectlyjust j 
but the woids &tnrep ^ ©^j8a» seem also to require an explanation. These 
words allude to the “factio optimaUum ,, at Thebes, of whom LeontiadSs 
was the chief ; who betrayed the ICadmeia (the citadel of Thebes) to the 
Lacedeemoman troops under Phcebidas in 382 b.c. ; and who remained 
masters of Thebes, subservient to Sparta and upheld by a standing Lace¬ 
daemonian ganison in the ICadmeia, until they were oveilhiown by the 
memorable conspiracy of Pelopiclas and Mellon in 379 b.c. It is to this 
oligarchy under Leontiad£s at Thebes, devoted to Spaitan inteiests and 
resting on Spartan support—that Xenophon compares the governments 
planted by Sparta, after the peace of Antalkidas, in each of the Boeotian 
cities. What he says, of the government of LeontiadSs and his colleagues 
at Thebes, is—“that they deliberately intioduced the Lacedemonians into 
the acropolis, and enslaved Thebes to them, in oidei that they might 
themselves exercise a despotism ” — rotJs re r&v voMrwp iltfayayovras els 

v kcpdvapitv Ctitroi 5y, K a\ povkyehras Aafe«5a tptovlois r^p infa.tj' SovMi f wp t 
fi<rr« afiTol rvpwpeiv (v. 4, 1; compare v. 2, 36), This character—con¬ 
veying a stiong censure in the mouth of the philo-Laconian Xenophon— 
belongs to all the governments planted by Spruta in the Boeotian cities after 
the peace of Antalkidas, and indeed to the Dekarchies generally which she 
established throughout her empire. 
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own citizens as well as against attacks from Thebes, and as a 
means of placing them under the assured conditions of a 
Lysandrian Dekarchy. Though most of the Boeotian cities 
were thus, on the whole, favourable to Thebes—and though 
Sparta thrust upon them the boon, which she called autonomy, 
from motives of her own, and not from their solicitation—yet 
Orchomenus and Thespire, over whom the presidency of 
Thebes appears to have been harshly exercised, were adverse 
to her, and favourable to the Spartan alliance. 1 These two 
cities were strongly garrisoned by Sparta, and formed her main 
stations in Bceolia. 2 

The presence of such garrisons, one on each side of Thebes 
—the discontinuance of the Bceotarchs, with the breaking up 
of all symbols and proceedings of the Boeotian federation— 
and the establishment of oligarchies devoted to Sparta in the 
other cities—was doubtless a deep wound to the pride of 
the Thebans. But there was another wound still deeper, and 
this the Lacedoemonians forthwith proceeded to inflict—the 
restoration of Platasa. 

A melancholy interest attaches both to the locality of this 
town, as one of the brightest scenes of Grecian glory,—and to 
its brave and faithful population, victims of an exposed position 
combined with numerical feebleness. Especially, we follow 
with a sort of repugnance the capricious turns of policy which 
dictated the Spartan behaviour towards them. One hundred 
and twenty years before, the Platens had thrown themselves 
upon Sparta to entreat her protection against Thebes. The 
Spartan king KleomenGs had then declined the obligation as 
too distant, and had recommended them to ally themselves 
with Athens. 8 This recommendation, though dictated chiefly 
by a wish to raise contention between Athens and Thebes, was 
complied with; and the alliance, severing Plateea altogether 
from the Boeotian confederacy, turned out both advantageous 
and honourable to her until the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war. At that time, it suited the policy of the Spartans to up¬ 
hold and strengthen in every way the supremacy of Thebes 
over the Boeotian cities. It was altogether by Spartan inter¬ 
vention, indeed, that the power of Thebes was re-established, 
after the great prostration as well as disgrace which she had 
undergone, as traitor to Hellas and zealous in the service of 

1 Xenoph. Memorob. hi. 5, 2; Thiacyd, iv. 133 j DIodor, xv. 79. 

4 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 15-20; Biodor, xv, 32-37? Isokmtfs, Or. »v. 
(Flataic.) b* 14, 15. 

* Wi»rodo*- vi. 108. 
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Mardonius. 1 Athens, on the other hand, was at that time 
doing her best to break up the Boeotian federation, and to en¬ 
roll its various cities as her allies; in which project,, though 
doubtless suggested by and conducive to her own ambition, 
she was at that time (460-445 b.c.) perfectly justifiable on 
Pan-Hellenic groundsseeing that Thebes as their former 
chief had so recently enlisted them all in the service of Xerxes, 
and might be expected to do the same again if a second 
Persian invasion should be attempted. Though for a time 
successful, Athens was expelled from Boeotia by the defeat of 
Koroneia; and at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, the 
whole Bceotian federation (except Platsea) was united under 
Thebes, in bitter hostility against her. The first blow of the 
war, even prior to any declaration, was struck by Thebes in her 
abortive nocturnal attempt to surprise Platsea. In the third 
year of the war, King Archidamus, at the head of the full 
Lacedemonian force, laid siege to the latter town; which, 
after an heroic defence and a long blockade, at length 
surrendered under the extreme pressure of famine; yet not 
before one half of its brave defenders had forced their way out 
over the blockading wall, and escaped to Athens, where all the 
Plateean old men, women, and children, had been safely 
lodged before the siege. By a cruel act which stands among 
the capital iniquities of Grecian warfare, the Lacedemonians 
had put to death all the Plataean captives, two hundred in 
number, who fell into their hands; the town of Platsea had 
been razed, and its whole territory, joined to Thebes, had 
remained ever since cultivated on Theban account. 2 ( The 
surviving Platopans had been dealt with kindly and hospitably 
by the Athenians. A qualified right of citizenship was con¬ 
ceded to them at Athens, and when SkionS was recaptured in 
420 b.c,, that town (vacant by the slaughter of its captive 
citizens) was handed over to the Platxeans as a residence. 8 
Compelled to evacuate Skione, they were obliged, at the close 
of the Peloponnesian war, 4 to return to Athens, where the 
remainder of them were residing at the time of the peace of 
Antalkidas; little dreaming that those who had destroyed 
their town and. their fathers forty years before, would now turn 
round and restore it. 6 

Such restoration, whatever might be the ostensible grounds 

1 See.vol v, ch. xlv. of this History. a Thucyd. iii. 68. 

8 Thucyd. ’v. 32; IsokratSs, Or. iv, (Panegyr.) $. 126; Or. xii, 
(Panathen.)s. 101. 

4 Plutarch, Lysand, c. 14* 0 Pausanias, ix. I, 3, 
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on which the Spartans pretended to rest it, was not really under¬ 
taken either to carry out the convention of Antalkidas, which 
guaranteed only the autonomy of existing towns—or 1 to repair 
previous injustice, since the prior destruction had been the 
deliberate act of themselves, and of King Archidamus the 
father of Agesilaus—but simply as a step conducive to the pre¬ 
sent political views of Sparta. And towards this object it was 
skilfully devised. It weakened the Thebans, not only by wrest¬ 
ing from them what had been, for about forty years, a part of 
their territory and property; but also by establishing upon it a 
permanent stronghold in the occupation of their bitter enemies, 
assisted by a Spartan garrison. It furnished an additional 
station for such a garrison in Bceotia, with the full consent of 
the newly-established inhabitants. And more than all, it intro¬ 
duced a subject of contention between Athens and Thebes, 
calculated to prevent the two from hearty co-operation after¬ 
wards against Sparta. As the sympathy of the Platseans with 
Athens was no less ancient and cordial than their antipathy 
against Thebes, we may probably conclude that the restoration 
of the town was an act acceptable to the Athenians; at least at 
first, until they saw the use made of it, and the position which 
Sparta came to occupy in reference to Greece generally. Many 
of the Platasans, during their residence at Athens, had inter¬ 
married with Athenian women, 1 who now probably accompanied 
their husbands to the restored little town on the north of 
Kithmron, near the southern bank of the river Asdpus, 

Had the Platoeans been restored to a real and honourable 
autonomy, such as they enjoyed in alliance with Athens before 
the Peloponnesian war, we should have cordially sympathised 
with the event. But the sequel will prove—and their own 
subsequent statement emphatically sets forth—that they were a 
mere dependency of Sparta, and an outpost for Spartan opera¬ 
tions against Thebes. 8 They were a part Of’the great revolution 
which the Spartans now brought about in Bceotia \ whereby 
Thebes was degraded from the president of a federation into 
an isolated autonomous city, while the other Boeotian cities,’ 
who had been before members of the federation, were elevated 

1 IsokratSs, Or. xiv. (Platalc.) s. 54. 

2 See the Qrat. xiv. (called Plataicus) of IsokratSs 5 which is a .pleading 

probably delivered in the Athenian assembly by the-Platseans (after the 
second destruction of their city) and doubtless founded upon their own 
statements. The painful dependence and compulsion* under which they 
were held by Sparta, is proclaimed in the most unequivocal terms (s. 13,35, 
48); together with the presence of a Spartan barmost and garrison in their 
town (s. *4)< ■ ' *■ ’ * 
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each for itself into the like autonomy; or rather (to substitute 
the real truth 1 in place of Spartan professions) they became 
enrolled and sworn in as dependent allies of Sparta, under oli¬ 
garchical factions devoted to her purposes and resting upon her 
for support. That the Thebans should submit to such a revo¬ 
lution, and above all, to the sight of Plateea as an independent 
neighbour with a territory abstracted from themselves—proves 
how much they felt their own weakness, and how irresistible at 
this moment was the ascendency of their great enemy, in per¬ 
verting to her own ambition the popular lure of universal 
autonomy held out by the peace of Antalkidas. Though com¬ 
pelled to acquiesce, the Thebans waited in hopes of some turn 
of fortune which would enable them to reorganise the Boeotian 
federation; while their hostile sentiment towards Sparta was 
not the less bitter for being suppressed. Sparta on her part 
kept constant watch to prevent the reunion of Bceotia ; 2 * an 
object in which she was for a time completely successful, and 
was even enabled, beyond her hopes, to become possessed of 
Thebes itself , 8 through a party of traitors within—as will 
presently appear. 

In these measures regarding Bceotia, we recognise the vigor¬ 
ous hand, and the miso-Theban spirit, of Agesilaus. He was 
at this time the great director of Spartan foreign policy, though 
opposed by his more just and moderate colleague King Agesi- 
polis , 4 as well as by a section of the leading Spartans; who 

1 Xenophon says, truly enough, that Sparta made the Boeotian cities 
atrovifiovs iiri r&v 0 T}j 9 cd«v (y. i, 36), which she had long desired to do. 
Autonomy, in the sense of disconnexion from Thebes, was ensured to them 
—but in no other sense. 

2 To illustrate the relations of Thebes, the other Boeotian cities, and Sparta, 

between the peace of Antalkidas and the seizure of the Kadmeia by Sparta 
(387“382 B.c.)—compare the speech of the Akanthian envoys, and that of 
the Theban LeontiadSs, at Sparta (Xenoph, Hellen. v. 2, 1&-34). 'T/tS* 
(the Spartans) rijs fav Bowrfes impeXiiOqyai, forwi fa natf &c. K «1 

7 * t 6t* fav fcl irpotfeixtrt rbv vovv, $ta(of.Uvovs abrobs 

(the Thebans) tV B owrtav b<p' abrois A vat* pvv 5 4 , 4**1 T d5e lrirptucrai, 
upas 5 «* ®r}$alovs <po$<u<rQa,t i &c. Compare Diodor, xv, so, 

* In the Oral:, (14) Plataic. of Isokratds, s. 30—we find it stated among 
the accusations against the Thebans, that during this period (?.*. between the 
peace of Antalkidas and the seizure of the Kadmeia) they became sworn in 
as members of the Spartan allianpe and as ready to act with Sparta con¬ 
jointly against Athens. If we could admit this as true, we might also admit 
the story of Epaminondas and Pelopidas serving in the Spartan army at 
Mantineia (Plutarch, Pelop. c. 3). But T do not see how it can be even 
partially true. If it had been true, I think Xenophon could not have failed 
to mention it; all that he does say, tends to contradict it, 

4 Diodor. ~v. 2Q. 
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reproached Agesilaus with his project of ruling Greece by means 
of subservient local despots or oligarchies in the various cities , 1 
and who contended that the autonomy promised by the peace 
of Antalkidas ought to be left to develop itself freely, without 
any coercive intervention on the part of Sparta . 2 

Far from any wish thus to realise the terms of peace which 
they had themselves imposed, the Lacedaemonians took advan¬ 
tage of an early moment after becoming free from their enemies 
in Boeotia and Corinth, to strain their authority over their allies 
beyond its previous limits. Passing in review 3 the conduct of 
each during the late war, they resolved to make an example of 
the city of Mantineia. Some acts, not of positive hostility, but 

1 How currently this reproach was advanced against Agesilaus, may be 
seen in more than one passage of the Ilellenica of Xenophon j whose 
narrative is both so partial and so ill constructed, that the most instructive 
information is dropped only in the way of unintentional side wind, where 
wc should not naturally look for it. Xen, Hcllen, v. 3, 16. woW&v fie 
\ey6vruv AxtcetiatfiovUiP &s 6\iyov Uvenev kvOpdiruv ir6\ei (Phlius) farex&t- 
voivro (Agesilaus) vhtov wevraicurxfoluiV itvtpQv, Again, v. 4, 13. (*A7i;trf- 
Xaos) efi rifitfy, el ffrparyyoiih \4£ettw ol woXtrat, As *Ayvjart\aos f Sirws 
Qo’od'hvtte rots rvpdvvois, srpdyp.ara if ml\et wap<fxoi, &c. Compare 
Plutarch, Agesil. c. 24-36, 

fl Diodorus indeed affirms, that this was really done, for a short time ; 
that the cities which had before been dependent allies of Sparta were now 
emancipated and left to themselves * that a reaction immediately ensued 
against those Dekarchics or oligarchies which had hitherto managed the cities 
in the interests of Sparta ; that this reaction was so furious, as everywhere 
to kill, banish, or impoverish, the principal partisans of Spartan supremacy; 
and that the accumulated complaints and sufferings of these exiles drove the 
SparLans, after having M endured the peace like a heavy bur then u (fovep 
ffapit ipoprtop —xv, 5) for a few months, to shako it off, and to re-establish 
by force their own supremacy as well as the government of their friends in 
all the various cities. In this statement there is nothing intrinsically im¬ 
probable. Afler what we have heard of the Dekarchies under Sparta, no 
extent of violence in the reaction against them is incredible, nor can we 
doubt that such reaction would carry with it some new injustice, along with 
much well-merited retribution, Hardly any but Athenian citizens were 
capable of the forbearance displayed by Athens both after the Four Hundred 
and after the Thirty. Nevertheless f believe that Diodorus is here mis¬ 
taken, and that he has assigned to the period immediately succeeding the 
peace of Antalkidas, those reactionary violences which took place in many 
cities about sixteen years subsequently, after the battle of Lcukira* For 
Xenophon, in recounting what happened after the peace of Antalkidas, 
mentions nothing about any real autonomy granted by Sparta to her various 
subject allies, and subsequently revoked; which he would never have 
omitted to tell us* hod the fact been so, because it would have supplied a 

E lausible apology for the high-handed injustice of the Spartans, and would 
ave thus lent aid to the current of partiality which manifests Itself in his 
history. 

* Xen. Hcllen. Y. 2, t-8. Ahrwpem robs AaK*$atp.oytovs hruntorovyrts 
robs %vfxpdxov5) 6iroTot rives fcacroi & woKtytp altroTs iyeybn jvro, &c. 
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of equivocal fidelity, were imputed to the Mantineians. They 
were accused of having been slack in performance of their 
military obligations, sometimes even to the length of withhold¬ 
ing their contingent altogether, under pretence of a season of 
religious truce; of furnishing com in time of war to the hostile 
Argeians; and of plainly manifesting their disaffected feeling 
towards Sparta—chagrin at every success which she obtained— 
satisfaction, when she chanced to experience a reverse . 1 The 
Spartan Ephors now sent an envoy to Mantineia, denouncing 
all such past behaviour, and peremptorily requiring that the 
walls of the city should be demolished, as the only security for 
future penitence and amendment As compliance was refused, 
they despatched an army, summoning the allied contingents 
generally for the purpose of enforcing the sentence* They 
entrusted the command to King Agesipolis, since Agesilaus 
excused himself from the duty, on the ground that the Man¬ 
tineians had rendered material service to his father Archidamus 
in the dangerous Messenian war which had beset Sparta during 
the early part of his reign . 3 

Having* first attempted to intimidate the Mantineians by 
ravaging their lands, Agesipolis commenced the work of 
blockade by digging a ditch round the town; half of his 
soldiers being kept on guard, while the rest worked with the 
spade. The ditch being completed, he prepared to erect a wall 
of circumvallation. But being apprised that the preceding 
harvest had been so good, as to leave a large stock of provision 
in the town, and to render the process of starving it out tedious 
both for Sparta and for her allies,—he tried a more rapid method 
of accomplishing his object As the river Ophis, of consider¬ 
able breadth for a Grecian stream, passed through the middle 
of the town, he dammed up its efflux on the lower side ; 8 thus 

1 Xen. Hellen, v. 2, 2. He had before stated, that the Mantineians had 
really shown themselves pleased, when the Lacedemonian Mora was 
destroyed near Corinth by Xphikrat£s (iv. 5, 18). 

a Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 3. 

, 8 In 1627, during the Thirty Years’ War, the German town of Wolfen- 
bttttel was constrained to surrender in the same manner, by damming up 
.the river Ocker which flowed through it: a contrivance of General Count 
.Pappenheim, the Austrian besieging commander. See Colonel Mitchell’s 
•Lite of Wallenstein^ p. 107. 

The description.given by Xenophon of Mantineia as it stood in 385 B.C., 
with.the river Ophis, a considerable stream, passing through the middle of 
it, is perfectly clear,, When the'city, after having been now broken up, 
was rebuilt in 370 n.c., the site was so far changed that the river no longer 
ran through it. But the present course of the river Ophis, as given by 
excellent modem topographical examiners, Colonel Leake and ICiepert, is 
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causing it to inundate the interior of the city and threaten the 
stability of the walls; which seem to have been of no great 
height and built of sun-burnt bricks. Disappointed in their 
application to Athens for aid , 1 and unable to provide extraneous 
support for their tottering towers, the Mantineians were com¬ 
pelled to solicit a capitulation. But Agesipolis now refused to 
grant the request, except on condition that not only the fortifi¬ 
cations of their city, but the city itself, should be in great part 
demolished; and that the inhabitants should be redistributed 
into those five villages, which had been brought together, many 
years before, to form the aggregate city of Mantineia. To 
this also the Mantineians were obliged to submit, and the 
capitulation was ratified. 

Though nothing was said in the terms of it about the chiefs 
of the Mantineian dcmocratical government, yet these latter, 
conscious that they were detested both by their own oligarchical 
opposition and by the Lacedaemonians, accounted themselves 
certain of being put to death. And such would assuredly have 
, been their fate, had not Pausanias (the late King of Sparta, 
now in exile at Tegea), whose good opinion they had always 
enjoyed, obtained as a personal favour from his son Agesipolis 
the lives of the most obnoxious, sixty in number, on condition 
that they should depart into exile. Agesipolis had much diffi¬ 
culty in accomplishing the wishes of his father. His Lacedae¬ 
monian soldiers were ranged in arms on both sides of the gate 
by which the obnoxious men went out; and Xenophon notices 
it as a signal mark of Lacedaemonian discipline, that they could 
keep their spears unemployed when disarmed enemies were thus 
within their reach; especially as the oligarchical Mantineians 

at a veiy considerable distance from the Mantineia rebuilt in 370 B.c.; the 
situation of which is accurately known, since the circuit of its walls still re¬ 
mains distinctly marked. The Mantineia of 370 B.c., therefore, as com¬ 
pared with Llio Mantineia in 385 b.c., must have been removed to a con¬ 
siderable distance—or else the river Ophis rmist have altered its course. 
Colonel Leake supposes that the Ophis had been artificially diverted from 
its course, in order that it might be brought through the town of Mantineia; 
a supposition, which ho founds on the words of Xenophon— 
yenofitvaip ratrq y« r&v Mpdirw, rb rtiy&v vorapiby 7rotefcrflw (HeUen. 

v. 2, 7I. But it is very difficult to agree with him on this point, when 
we look at his own map (annexed to the Peloponnesiaca) of the Mantinice 
and Tcgcatis, and observe the great distance between the river Ophis and 
Mantineia j nor do the words of Xenophon seem necessarily to imply any 
artificial diversion of the river. It appears easier to believe that the river 
has changed its course. See Leake, Travels in Morea, vol. iii. ch. xxiv, p, 
71; and Beloponnesiacn, p» 380; and Ernst Curtius, Peloponnesos, p, 239 
—who still however leaves the point obscure, 

1 Diodor, xv, 5, 
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manifested the most murderous propensities, and were exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to control . 1 As at Peirzeus before, so here at 
Mantineia again—the liberal, but unfortunate, King Pausanias 
is found interfering in the character of mediator to soften the 
ferocity of political antipathies. 

The city of Mantineia was now broken up, and the inhabit¬ 
ants were distributed again into the five constituent villages. 
Out of four-fifths of the population, each man pulled down his 
house in the city, and rebuilt it in the village near to which his 
property lay. The remaining fifth continued to occupy Man¬ 
tineia as a village. Each village was placed under oligarchical 
government and left unfortified. Though at first (says Xeno¬ 
phon) the change proved troublesome and odious, yet presently, 
when men found themselves resident upon their landed pro¬ 
perties—and still more, when they felt themselves delivered 
from the vexatious demagogues—the new situation became 
more popular than the old. The Lacedxmonians were still 
better satisfied Instead of one city of Mantineia, five distinct 
Arcadian villages now stood enrolled in their catalogue of allies. 
They assigned to each a separate xen&gus (SpaTtan officer 
destined to the command of each allied contingent), and the 
military service of all was henceforward performed with the 
utmost regularity . 3 

Such was the dissection or cutting into parts of the ancient 
city Mantineia ; one of the most odious acts of high-handed 
Spartan despotism. Its true character is veiled by the parti¬ 
ality of the historian, who recounts it with a confident assurance, 

1 Xen. Helleu, v. 2, 6, OlopAvw 5^ foroBayeurflcu t&v &p7a\i(J(fy , r{iiv, teal 
rSfy roD Htf/iov irpoarrar&u, tiiewp&£aro 5 irarbp (sec before, v. 2, 3) vapk rov 
*Ayyatr4aa-[pd\eiav avroTs &re<r 0 at, foaMarrouivois in rrjs vSKevs, 
etyKOPTa o5<n. Kal hp.^or4p(a6^v fihv rfys 45oS, &p|a/*eyoi Airi r£y icv\&v, 
tyovres rh 5 6para ol Aatctdcup.6viat &rT 7 /cray, dedbjievQi robs i£t6pras* Hal 
fU<rovvres ai/robs #/t«s bireixovro abr&v of &4\ria‘rai 

T«y WLavnvdav* teal rovro juev flp4}<r&w u4ya rsKfdjptop irstBapxlas* 

I have remarked moTe than once, and tne reader will here observe a new 
example, how completely the word $ 4 \rt{rroi —which is applied to the 
wealthy or aiistocratical party in politics, as its equivalent is in other 
languages, by writers who sympathise with thera—is divested of all genuine 
ethical import as to character. 

B Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 7. 

He says of this breaking up of the city of Mantineia, 4 M aprtyua 

t trpaxfi, tcaOdirep rb Apxafoy tjhcvv?* Ephorus (Fr. 138, ed, Didot) 
states that it was distributed into the jive original villages j and Strabo 
affirms that there were five original constituent villages {viiE p, 337). Hence 
it is probable that Mantineia the city was still left, after this 8 iu(khtis, to 
subsist as one of the five unfortified villages; so that Ephorus, Strabo, and 
Xenophon may be thus made to anree, in substance. 
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that after the trouble of moving was over, the population felt 
themselves decidedly bettered by the change. Such an assurance 
is only to be credited, on the ground that, being captives under 
the Grecian laws of war, they may have been thankful to escape 
the more terrible liabilities of death or personal slavery, at the 
price of forfeiting their civic community. That their feelings 
towards the change were those of genuine aversion, is shown 
by their subsequent conduct after the battle of Leulttra. As 
soon as the fear of Sparta was removed, they flocked together 
with unanimous impulse, to reconstitute and refortify their 
dismantled city . 1 It would have been strange indeed had the 
fact been otherwise; for attachment to a civic community was 
the strongest political instinct of the Greek mind. The citizen 
of a town was averse—often most unhappily averse—to com¬ 
promise the separate and autonomous working of his com¬ 
munity by joining in any larger political combination, however 
equitably framed, and however it might promise on the whole 
an increase of Hellenic dignity. But still more vehemently did 
he shrink from the idea of breaking up his town into separate 
villages, and exchanging the character of a citizen for that of a 
villager, which was nothing less than great social degradation, 
in the eyes of Greeks generally, Spartans not excepted . 2 

1 This ia mentioned by Xenophon himself (Hellen. vi. 5, 3). The Lace* 
doemonians, though they remonstrated against it, were at that time too much 
humiliated to interfere by force and prevent it. The reason why they did not 
interfere by force (according to Xenophon) was that a general peace had just 
then been sworn, guaranteeing autonomy to every distinct town, so that the 
Mantineians under this peace had a right to do what they did— crrparetieiv 
ye fjUvroi to* aifrobs ov fivparhv e? vai, to* OAtrovonlq rfjs elpfivys 

yeyewj/x^W (vi. 5, 5). Of this second peace, Athens was the originator 
and the voucher} hut the autonomy which it guaranteed was only tlie same 
ns had been professedly guaranteed by the peace of Antalkidas, of which 
Sparta had been the voucher. 

General autonomy, as interpreted by Athens, was a different thing from 
general autonomy os it hnd been when interpreted by Sparta. The Spartans, 
when they had in their own hands boili the power of interpretation and the 
power of enforcement, did not scruple to falsify autonomy so completely as 
to lay siege to Mantincia and break up the city by force; while, when in¬ 
terpretation and enforcement had passed to Athens, they at once recognised 
that the treaty precluded them from a much less violent measure of 
interference. 

We may see by this, how thoroughly partial and philo-Laeonian Is the 
account given by Xenophon of the Hiohcta-ts of Munlmeia; how completely 
he keeps out of view the odious side of that proceeding. 

8 See the remarkable sentence of the Spartans, in which they reject the 
claim of the Piemans to preside over and administer the Olympic festival 
(which had been their ancient privilege) because they were xtupfrat and 
not fit for the lask (Xen. Hellen. ill. 2 f 31) 1 compare x#piriK&t (Xen. 
Cyrop, iv. 5, 54)* 
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In truth the sentence executed by the Spartans against Man- 
tineia was, in point of dishonour as well as of privation, one of 
the severest which could be inflicted on free Greeks. All the 
distinctive glory and superiority of Hellenism—all the intellec¬ 
tual and artistic manifestations—all that there was of literature 
and philosophy, or of refined and rational sociality—depended 
upon the city-life of the people. And the influence of Sparta, 
during the period of her empire, was peculiarly mischievous 
and retrograde, as tending not only to decompose the federations 
such as Bceotia into isolated towns, but even to decompose sus¬ 
pected towns such as Mantineia into villages; all for the pur¬ 
pose of rendering each of them exclusively dependent upon 
herself. Athens during her period of empire had exercised no 
such disuniting influence; still less Thebes, whom we shall 
hereafter find coming forward actively to found the new and 
great cities of Megalopolis and Messen6. The imperial ten¬ 
dencies of Sparta are worse than those of either Athens or 
Thebes; including less of improving or Pan-Hellenic sympathies, 
and leaning the most systematically upon subservient factions 
in each subordinate city. In the very treatment of Mantineia 
just recounted, it is clear that the attack of Sparta was 
welcomed at least, if not originally invited, by the oligarchical 
party of the place, who sought to grasp the power into their own 
hands and to massacre their political opponents. In the first 
object they completely succeeded, and their government prob¬ 
ably was more assured in the five villages than it would have 
been in the entire town. In the second, nothing prevented 
them from succeeding except the accidental intervention of the 
exile Pausanias; an accident, which alone rescued the Spartan 
name from the additional disgrace of a political massacre, over 
and above the lasting odium incurred by the act itself—by 
breaking up an ancient autonomous city, which had shown no 
act of overt enmity, and which was so moderate in its demo- 
cratical manifestations as to receive the favourable criticism of 
judges rather disinclined towards democracy generally. 1 Thirty 
years before, when Mantineia had conquered certain neigh¬ 
bouring Arcadian districts, and had been at actual war with 
Sparta to preserve them, the victorious Spartans exacted nothing 
more than the reduction of the city to its original district; 2 
now, they are satisfied with nothing less than the partition of 
the city into unfortified villages, though there had been no 
actual war preceding. So much had Spartan power, as well 
as Spartan despotic propensity, progressed during this interval* 

1 Aiistot. Polit, vl t 2, 2. a TliucyJ. v. Sr. 
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The general language of Isokrates, Xenophon, and Diodo¬ 
rus 1 indicates that this severity towards Mantineia was only 
the most stringent among a series of severities, extended by 
the Lacedaemonians through their whole confederacy, and 
operating upon all such of its members as gave them ground 
for dissatisfaction or mistrust. During the ten years after the 
surrender of Athens, they had been lords of the Grecian world 
both by land and sea, with a power never before possessed by 
any Grecian state; until the battle of Knidus, and the com¬ 
bination of Athens, Thebes, Argos, and Corinth, seconded by 
Persia, had broken up their empire at sea, and much en¬ 
dangered it on land. At length the peace of Antalkidas, 
enlisting Persia on their side (at the price of the liberty of the 
Asiatic Greeks), had enabled them to dissolve the hostile com¬ 
bination against them. The general autonomy, of which they 
were the authorised interpreters, meant nothing more than a 
separation of the Boeotian cities from Thebes , 2 and of Corinth 
from Argos—being noway intended to apply to the relation 
between Sparta and her allies. Having thus their hands free, 
the Lacedemonians applied themselves to raise their ascend¬ 
ency on land to the point where it had stood before the battle 
of Knidus, and even to regain as much as possible of their 
empire at sea. . To bring back a dominion such as that 
of the Lysandrian Harmosts and Delcarchies, and to re¬ 
constitute a local oligarchy of their most devoted partisans, 
in each of those cities where the government had been 
somewhat liberalised during the recent period of war—was 
their systematic policy. 

Those exiles who had incurred the condemnation of their 
fellow-citizens for subservience to Sparta, now found the 
season convenient for soliciting Spartan intervention to 
procure their return. It was in this manner that a body 
of exiled political leaders from Tillius—whose great merit 
it was that the city when under their government had been 
zealous in service to Sparta, but had now become luke¬ 
warm or even disaffected in the hands of their opponents 
—obtained from the Ephors a message, polite in form but 
authoritative in substance, addressed to the Phliasians, re¬ 
quiring that the exiles should bo restored, as friends of 
Sparta banished without just cause . 8 

1 IsokratOs, Or. iv. (Panegyr,) $. 133, 134, 146, 206 j Or, viii. (DePace) 
9. 123; Xen. Helton, v. 2, Diodor, xv. 5, 9^x9. 

a Xen. Helton, v. 1, 35. 

8 Xen. Helton, v, 2 , S-10. 
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While the Spartan power, for the few years succeeding the 
peace of Antalkidas, was thus decidedly in ascending move¬ 
ment on land, efforts were also made to re-establish it at 
sea. Several of the CycladSs and other smaller islands were 
again rendered tributary. In this latter sphere however 
Athens became her competitor. Since the peace, and the 
restoration of Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros, combined with 
the refortified Peirseus and its Long Walls—Athenian com¬ 
merce and naval power had been reviving, though by slow 
and humble steps. Like the naval force of England com¬ 
pared with France, the warlike marine of Athens rested upon 
a considerable commercial marine, which latter hardly existed 
at all in Laconia. Sparta had no seamen except constrained 
Helots or paid foreigners ; 1 while the commerce of Peirreus 
both required and maintained a numerous population of this 
character. The harbour of Peiraeus was convenient in respect 
of accommodation, and well stocked with artisans—while 
Laconia had few artisans, and was notoriously destitute of 
harbours . 2 Accordingly in this maritime competition, Athens, 
though but the shadow of her former self, started at an advan¬ 
tage as compared with SparLa, and, in spite of the superiority 
of the latter on land, was enabled to compete with her in 
acquiring tributary dependencies among the smaller islands 
of the ALge&n. To these latter, who had no marine of their 
own, and who (like Athens herself) required habitual supplies 
of imported corn, it was important to obtain both access to 
Peirceus and protection from the Athenian triremes against that 
swarm of pirates, who showed themselves after the peace of 
Antalkidos when there was no predominant maritime state: 
besides which, the market of Peirasus was often supplied with 
foreign corn from the Crimea, through the preference shown 
by the princes of Bosphorus to Athens, at a time when vessels 
from other places could obtain no cargo . 8 A moderate tribute 
paid to Athens would secure to the tributary island greater 
advantages than if paid to Sparta—with at least equal protec¬ 
tion. Probably the influence of Athens over these islanders 
was further aided by the fact, that she administered the fes¬ 
tivals, and lent out the funds, of the holy temple at Delos. 
We know by inscriptions remaining, that large sums were 
borrowed at interest from the temple treasure, not merely by 

The consequences of this forced return are not difficult to foresee; they 
will appear in a subsequent page. 

1 Xen, Hellen. vii. i, 3-12. a Xen, Hellcn. iv. 8, 7, 

8 Isokrates, Orat. xvii. (Trapezit.) $. 71. 
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individual islanders, but also by the island-cities collectively 
—Naxos, Andros, Tenos, Siphnos, Seriphos. The Amphi- 
ktyonic council who dispensed these loans (or at least the pre¬ 
siding members) were Athenians, named annually at Athens. 1 
Moreover these islanders rendered religious homage and at¬ 
tendance at the Delian festivals, and were thus brought within 
the range of a central Athenian influence, capable, under 
favourable circumstances, of being strengthened and rendered 
even politically important. 

By such helps, Athens was slowly acquiring to herself a 
second maritime confederacy, which we shall presently find to 
be of considerable moment, though never approaching the 
grandeur of her former empire; so that in the year 380 b,c., 
when IsokratSs published his Panegyrical Discourse (seven 
years after the peace of Antalkidas), though her general power 
was still slender compared with the overruling might of Sparta, 2 
yet her navy had already made such progress, that he claims 
for her the right of taking the command by sea, in that crusade 
which he strenuously enforces, of Athens and Sparta in 
harmonious unity at the head of all Greece, against the Asiatic 
barbarians, a 

1 See the valuable lascriplion called the Marmor Sandvicense, which 
contains the accounts rendered by the annual Amphiktyons at Delos, from 

377-373 B’C. 

Boeckh, Staatshaushallung der Athcncr, vol. ii. p. 214, ed. 1; vol. ii* 
p. 78 sea.) ed. 2, 

The list of cities and individuals who borrowed money from the temple 
is given in these accounts, together with the amount of interest either paid 
by them, or remaining in arrear, 

B This is the description which Isokratds himself gives (Orat. xv, 
(Pcrmutat.) s, 61) of the state of the Grecian world when he published 
his Panegyrical Discourse—A aictBaipdinot f*bv ijpxo* rwv 'TS.Kkfivav, 
{ipcis rair€ivws iirpdrro/AGv, &c. 

8 The Panegyrical Discourse of IsokratSs, the date of it being pretty 
exactly known, is of great value for enabling us to understand the period 
immediately succeeding the pence of Antalkidas. 

lie particularly notices the multiplication of pirates, and the competition 
between Athens and Sparta about tribute from the islands In the /Egean 
(s* X33)« Tfo y&p titv roiatims tcaracrrdtfe&s imOvftfoeieV) & jj fcaraTromcrral 
Odhatrvw ««T^Yov(ri, mXrmrral t&s v 6 \gis i<Q,Ttik<i}L$dvQv<n i &c, 

• « • • Kairoi xpb row fpltfei ica\ pjj rvxyv piy* 1 ppopovlwcts roiotrots 

fpyois imxeip&v, iro\$ paWov ^ roiis tni<ndrccs' 5a fffiokoyiiv, ois 
itrriv 6 ptovras rorirot/y jtdv ffirwrfrrira. rtfs ytfs favf ywaytw 

bwYKaCofihovSf. rol>J 3* ifirtip&ras Si’ aQOaviav rffc r V 

ecirnjj bpyhp wipiop&vTas, &c. {3. 151)* 

, , . . y/j.e’is (Athenians and Spartans) obfafita# iroitfiftfBtt irp&mw, 

it*p\ pip KviiKdSwv v^ffwP &jt<£t<r 0 i)rTotratfras . 

rfc ir\7?00f /cat riiKiKavtcis rb piyedos tiwdpQts rip /Sttppdpy 

vapc&tH&mnw* 
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It would seem that a few years after the peace of Antalkidas, 
Sparta became somewhat ashamed of having surrendered the 
Asiatic Greeks to Persia; and that King Agesipoiis and other 
leading Spartans encouraged the scheme of a fresh Grecian 
expedition against Asia, in compliance with propositions from 
some disaffected subjects of Artaxerx^s. 1 Upon some such 
project, currently discussed though never realised, Isokrates 
probably built his Panegyrical Oration, composed in a lofty 
strain of patriotic eloquence (380 b.c.), to stimulate both 
Sparta and Athens in the cause, and calling on both, as joint 
chiefs of Greece, to suspend dissension at home for a great 
Pan-Hellenic manifestation against the common enemy abroad. 
But whatever ideas of this kind the Spartan leaders may have 
entertained, their attention was taken off, about 3S2 B.c., by 
movements in a more remote region of the Grecian world, 
which led to important consequences. 

Since the year 414 b.c. (when the Athenians were engaged in 
the siege of Syracuse), we have heard nothing either of the kings 
of Macedonia, or of the Chalkidic Grecian cities in the penin¬ 
sula of Thrace adjoining Macedonia. Down to that year, 
Athens still retained a portion of her maritime empire in those 
regions. The Plataeans were still in possession of Ski6nG (on 
the isthmus of PaUSnG) which she had assigned to them ; while 
the Athenian admiral Euetion, seconded by many hired Thra¬ 
cians, and even by Perdikkas kingj of Macedonia, undertook a 
fruitless siege to reconquer Amphipolis on the Strymon. 8 But 
the fatal disaster at Syracuse having disabled Athens from 
maintaining such distant interests, they were lost to her along 
with her remaining empire—perhaps earlier; though we do 
not know how. At the same time during the last years of the 
Peloponnesian war, the kingdom of Macedonia greatly in¬ 
creased in power; partly, we may conceive, from the helpless 
condition of Athens—but still more from the abilities and 
energy of Archelaus, son and successor of Perdikkas. 

The course of succession among the Macedonian princes 
seems not to have been settled, so that disputes and bloodshed 
took place at the death of several of them, Moreover there 
were distinct tribes of Macedonians, who, though forming part, 
really or nominally, of the dominion of the Temcnid princes, 
nevertheless were immediately subject to separate but subor¬ 
dinate princes of their own. The reign of Perdikkas had been 

Compare Xenoph. Hellcn. vi, I, 12—/*% eh vi}txvtyict farofiktoovras* 

1 Diodor. xv. 9, 19. 


2 Thucyd, vil. 9. 
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much troubled in this manner. In the first instance, he had 
stripped his own brother Alketas of the crown, 1 who appears 
(so far as we can make out) to have had the better right to it ; 
next he had also expelled his younger brother Philippus from 
his subordinate principality. To restore Amyntas the son of 
Philippus, was one of the purposes of the Thrakian prince 
Sitalkls, in the expedition undertaken conjointly with Athens, 
during the second year of the Peloponnesian war. 2 On the 
death of Perdikkas (about 413 b.c.), his eldest or only legiti¬ 
mate son was a child of seven years old ; but his natural son 8 
Archelaus was of mature age and unscrupulous ambition. The 
dethroned Alketas was yet alive, and had now considerable 
chance of re-establishing himself on the throne: Archelaus, 
inviting him and his son under pretence that he would himself 
bring about tlieir re-establishment, slew them both amidst the 
intoxication of a banquet. He next despatched the boy, his 
legitimate brother, by suffocating him in a well; and through 
these crimes made himself king. His government however 
was so energetic and able, that Macedonia reached a degree of 
military power such as none of his predecessors had ever 
possessed. His troops, military equipments, and fortified 
places, were much increased in numbers; while he also cut 
straight roads of communication between the various portions 
of his territory—a novelty seemingly everywhere, at that time. 4 
Besides such improved organisation (which unfortunately we 

1 This is attested by Plato, Gorgias, c. 26, p. 471 B. 

.... *Oi ye (Archelaus son of Perdikkas) vp&rov fj.hv rovrov rht* 
8etr7rrfTT)i> /cal Oetov (Alketas) fj.eraveiJ$<lLt 9 vos t &s kicofidurtov rfyv &pxb v 
Xlep$(tcKas alrbv &c. 

This statement of Plato, that Perdikkas expelled his brother Alketas 
from the throne, appears not to be adverted to by the commentators. 
Perhaps it may help to explain the chronological embartassmenls connected 
with the reign of Perdikkas, the years of which are assigned by different 
authors, as 23* 28, 35, 40, 41. See Hr* Clinton, Fasti Hellen. ch, iv, 
p. 332—where he discusses the chronology of the Macedonian kings i also 
Krebs, Lection, Diodorere, p. 159, 

There are no means of determining when the reign of Perdikkas began 
—nor exactly, when it ended. W e know from Thucydides that he was 
king in 432, and in 414 B.c. But the fact of his acquiring the crown by 
the expulsion of an elder brother^ renders it leas wonderful that the 
beginning of his reign should be differently stated by different authors; 
though these authors seem mostly to conceive Perdikkas as the immediate 
successor of Alexander, without any notice of Alketas. 

Thucyd, i. 5?; ii, 97-100* 

# The mother of Archelaus was a female slave belonging to Alketas 5 it 
is for this reason that PJato calls Alketas tietrwdryp teal Beiov of Archelaus 
(Plato, Gorgias, c. 26, p. A). 

* Thucyd, ii* 100. Ire/te, &c. 
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are not permitted to know in detail), Archelaus founded a 
splendid periodical Olympic festival, in honour of the Olym¬ 
pian Zeus and the Muses, 1 and maintained correspondence 
with the poets and philosophers of Athens. He prevailed 
upon the tragic poets Euripides and Agathon, as well as the 
epic poet Chmrilus, to visit him in Macedonia, where Euripides 
especially was treated with distinguished favour and muni¬ 
ficence, 2 remaining there until his death in 406 or 405 b.c. 
Archelaus also invited Sokrat£s, who declined the invitation 
—and appears to have shown some favour to Plato. 8 tie 
perished in the same year as Sokrates (399 b.c.), by a violent 
death; two Thessalian youths, Krateuas and HellanokratOs, 
together with a Macedonian named Dekamnichus, being his 
assassins during a hunting party. The first two were youths to 
whom he was strongly attached, but whose dignity he had 
wounded by insulting treatment and non-performance of 
promises: the third was a Macedonian, who, for having 
made an offensive remark upon the bad breath of Euripides, 
had been given up by the order of Archelaus to the poet, in 
order that he might be flogged for it. Euripides actually 
caused the sentence to be inflicted: but it was not till six 
years after his death that Dekamnichus, who had neither for¬ 
gotten nor forgiven the affront, found the opportunity of taking 
revenge by instigating and aiding the assassins of Archelaus. 4 

These incidents, recounted on the authority of Aristotle, and 
relating as well to the Macedonian king Archelaus as to the 
Athenian citizen and poet Euripides, illustrate the political 
contrast between Macedonia and Athens. The government 
of the former is one wholly personal—dependent on the 
passions, tastes, appetites, and capacities, of die king. The 

1 Arrian, i. ir; Diodor. xvii. 16. 

, a Plutarch, Dc Vitioso Pudore, c. 7, p. 531 E. 

® Aristotel, Rhetoric, ii. 24; Seneca, de Beneficiis, v. 6; Aftian, V, II. 
xlv. 17. 

* See the statements^ unfortunately very brief, of Aristotle (Politic, v. 8, 
10-13). Plato (Alkihiad. ii, c, 5, p. 141 D), while mentioning the 
assassination of Archelaus by his TroiBiicrf, represents the motive of the 
latter differently from Aristotle, as having been an ambitious desire to 
possess himself of the throne. Diodorus (xiv. 37) represents Krateuas as 
having killed Archelaus unintentionally in a hunting party. 

Kotl ■rib *Ap^«?u£oi> 5 * 

Tottj ^Qefiivovs irpuros* atnov 8* rffs 8t* ^8*>/m paany&tfai 

EfcprtrtBn t# 6 8^ JMfpntlSTjs ix^^aivev tMvros rt avrav eh tiva-utilap 

toO wopwros {Arist. Pol. 4 *.). 

Dekamnichus is cited by Aristotle as one among the examples of persons 
actually scourged ; which proves that Euripides availed himself of the 
privilege accorded by Archelaus. 
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ambition of Archelaus leads both to his crimes for acquiring 
the throne, and to his improved organisation of the military 
force of the state afterwards ; his admiration for the poets and 
philosophers of Athens makes him sympathise warmly with 
Euripides, and ensure to the latter personal satisfaction for 
an offensive remark; his appetites, mingling licence- with 
insult, end by drawing upon him personal enemies of a 
formidable character. IJEtat, Jest moi —stands marked in the 
whole series of proceedings \ the personality of the monarch is 
the determining element. Now at Athens, no such element 
exists. There is, on the one hand, no easy way of bringing to 
bear the ascendency of an energetic chief to improve the 
military organisation—as Athens found to her cost, when she 
was afterwards assailed by Philip, the successor after some 
interval, and in many respects the parallel, of Archelaus. But 
on the other hand, neither the personal tastes nor the appetites, 
of any individual Athenian, count as active causes in the march 
of public affairs, which is determined by the established law 
and by the pronounced sentiments of the body of citizens. 
Plowever gross an insult might have been offered to EuripidGs 
at Athens, the Dikasts would never have sentenced that the 
offender should be handed over to him to be flogged. They 
would have inflicted such measure of punishment as the nature 
of the wrong, and the pre-existing law, appeared to them to 
require. Political measures, or judicial sentences, at Athens, 
might be well- or ill-judged; but at any rate, they were always 
dictated by regard to a known law and to the public 
conceptions entertained of state-interests, state-dignity, and 
state-obligations, without the avowed intrusion of any man's 
personality. To EuripidGs—who had throughout his whole 
life been the butt of AristophanSs and other comic writers, 
and who had been compelled to hear, in the crowded theatre, 
taunts far more galling than what is ascribed to Delcamnichus 
—the contrast must have been indeed striking, to have the 
offender made over to him, and the whip placed at his 
disposal, by order of his new patron. And it is little to his 
honour, that he should have availed himself of the privilege, 
by causing the punishment to be really administered 
prinishmcnt which he could never have seen inflicted, during 
the fifty years of his past life, upon any free Athenian citizen. 

Krateuus did not survive the deed more than three or four 
days, after which OrestGs son of Archelaus, a child, was placed 
on the throne, under the guardianship of Aeropus. The latter 
however, after about four years, mo .de away with his ward, and 
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reigned in his stead for two years. He then died of sickness, 
and was succeeded by his son Pausanias; who, after a reign 
of only one year, was assassinated and succeeded by Amyntas. 1 
This Amyntas (chiefly celebrated as the father of Philip and 
the grandfather of Alexander the Great), though akin to the 
royal family, had been nothing more than an attendant of 
Aeropus, 2 until he made himself king by putting to death 
Pausanias. 3 He reigned, though with interruptions, twenty- 
four years (393-369 b.c.); years, for the most part, of trouble 
and humiliation for Macedonia, and of occasional exile for 
himself. The vigorous military organisation introduced by 
Archelaus appears to have declined; while the frequent de¬ 
thronements and assassinations of kings, beginning even with 
Perdikkas the father of Archelaus, and continued down to 
Amyntas, unhinged the central authority and disunited the 
various portions of the Macedonian name; which naturally 
tended to separation, and could only be held together by a 
firm hand. 


The interior regions of Macedonia were bordered, to the 
north, north-east, and north-west, by warlike barbarian tribes, 
Thracian and Illyrian, whose invasions were not unfrequent 
and ■ often formidable. Tempted probably by the unsettled 
position of the government, the Illyrians poured in upon 
Amyntas during the first year of his reign: perhaps they may 
have been invited by other princes of the interior, 4 and at all 
events their coming would operate as a signal for malcontents 
to declare themselves. Amyntas—having only acquired the 
sceptre a few months before by assassinating his predecessor, 
and having little hold on the people—was not only unable to 
repel them, but found himself obliged to evacuate Pella, and 
even to retire from Macedonia altogether. Despairing of his 
position, he made over to the Olynthians a large portion .of the 
neighbouring territory—Lower Macedonia or the. coast and 
cities round the Thermaic Gulf. 6 As this cession is repre- 


1 Diodor. xiv. S4-S9. 

o ^ li 5 n * V \ xii - 43 J Dexippug ap. Syncell. p. 263 ; Justin, vii. 4. 

Diodor, xiv, 89. *ETflAei5T?7<r€ Tlavcravicis ft r&v MatccSth'coP pact- 
*bvaipeOtls vnb ’A fivvrov Mky, &pfa$ ivinvrdv r V 8& Pamtelw 
Karecrxev &c, 

4 Sea in Thucyd. iv. na—the relations of Arrhibram, prince of the 
Macedonians calied Lynkestce in the interior country, with the Illyrian 
invaders— b.c. 423. 

Archelaus had been engaged at a more recent period in war with a 
pnnee of the interior named Arrhibants—perhaps the same person (Aristot, 

“ Diodor. xiv. 92; xv, 19, 'Anoyvobs 5 & rfy kpxh^ ’OAwOfwr fi\v 
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sented to have been made at the moment of his distress and 
expatriation, we may fairly suspect that it was made for some 
reciprocal benefit or valuable equivalent 3 of which Amyntas 
might well stand in need, at a moment of so much exigency. 

It is upon this occasion that we begin to hear again of the 
Chalkidians of Olynthus, and the confederacy which they 
gradually aggregated round their city as a centre. The con¬ 
federacy seems to have taken its start from this cession of 
Amyntas—or rather, to speak more properly, from his ab¬ 
dication ; for the cession of what he could not keep was of 
comparatively little moment, and we shall see that he tried 
to resume it as soon as he acquired strength. The effect of 
his flight was, to break up the government of Lower or 
maritime Macedonia, and to leave the cities therein situated 
defenceless against the Illyrians, or other invaders from the 
interior. To these cities, the only chance of security, was to 
throw themselves upon the Greek cities on the coast, and to 
organise in conjunction with the latter a confederacy for mutual 
support. Among all the Greeks on that coast, the most 
strenuous and persevering (so they had proved themselves in 
their former contentions against Athens when at the summit of 
her power) as well as the nearest, were the Chalkidians of 
Olynthus, These Olynthians now put themselves forward— 
took into their alliance and under their protection the smaller 
towns of maritime Macedonia immediately near them—and 
soon extended their confederacy so as , to comprehend all the 
larger towns in this region—including even Pella, the most con¬ 
siderable city of the country. 1 As they began this enterprise 

trbwyyvs x^P aU WwaAcraro, &c. r&v *O\vv0iwv Bupiifrctfiivov 

iroM V Sfnipov Xwpas, rfy? Air 6yvw<riv rffr 4etvrov St/mirrela^ &c. 

The flight of Amyntas, after a year’s reign, is con firmed by Dexippus 
ap. Syncell. p. 263. 

1 Xenoph. Ilellen, v. 2 , 13 —' r On ykp r&v M Bn^s p*y{<rrr\ irifXtt 
OAwfliw, vIvres falarrcurB** QZrot r&P irdAea/p Tvpoa’ijydyovro 

Hirriv $to rots avro7$ xp%<r$at v6jjlois /cal WfiiraXirsfatv faetra Sfe 

/cai fiQifyvwv irpo<r4\ix&6v rims, *E/c rotrov /cal tAj ti)$ 

MaietBoplus WAeis foevOwodv tmb *A fiforov t rsO fia<ri\4u>$ Ma/retob'aw# 
*E7f«l ritrtj/covcrav n l iyyvrara ttbrftv, raxb /cal M tAs ir6fijiot /cat ji*l{ovs 
4wopevopro< feed tear e\t7roper ri/ueis $x o{/Taf tfStt &A\as re iroWds, /red nVAAcrj', 
Jjirep fX9yi<rr7i r«v fo Ma/ceSorifl ir 6\etav, Kat *A .ff&prav alrfflawf/iefla 
&.irox&povvrti r« 4k twv itdKetov, /cat tiro? obic iKiriitrtaicdr* ijBff, itc ird<rqs 
Ma/ceSo/day, 

We know from Diodorus that Amyntas flud the country in despair, and, 
ceded a large proportion at least of Lower, Macedonia to the Olynthians, 
Accordingly the struggle, between the latter and Amyntas (here alluded , 
to), must have taken place when he came back and tried to resume his 

dnmfntr i„ 
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at a time when the Illyrians were masters of the country so 
as to drive Amyntas to despair and flight, we may be sure 
that it must have cost them serious efforts, not without great 
danger if they failed. We may also be sure that the cities 
themselves must have been willing, not to say eager, coadjutors; 
just as the islanders and Asiatic Greeks clung to Athens at the 
first formation of the confederacy of Delos. The Olynthians 
could have had no means of conquering even the less con¬ 
siderable Macedonian cities, much less Pella, by force and 
against the will of the inhabitants. 

How the Illyrians were compelled to retire, and by what 
steps the confederacy was got together, we are not permitted 
to know. Our information (unhappily very brief) comes from 
the Akanthian envoy Kleigen£s, speaking at Sparta about ten 
years afterwards (b.c. 383), and describing in a few words the 
confederacy as it then stood. But there is one circumstance 
which this witness—himself hostile to Olynthus and coming to 
solicit Spartan aid against her—attests emphatically; the equal, 
generous, and brotherly principles, upon which the Olynthians 
framed their scheme from the beginning. They did not pre¬ 
sent themselves as an imperial city enrolling a body of 
dependent allies, but invited each separate city to adopt 
common laws and reciprocal citizenship with Olynthus, with 
full liberty of intermarriage, commercial dealing, and landed 
proprietorship. That the Macedonian cities near the sea 
should welcome so liberal a proposition as this, coming from 
the most powerful of their Grecian neighbours, cannot at all 
surprise us: especially at a time when they were exposed to 
the Illyrian invaders, and when Amyntas had fled the country. 
They had hitherto always been subjects: 1 their cities had not 
(like the Greek cities) enjoyed each its own separate autonomy 
within its own walls: the offer, now made to them by the 
Olynthians, was one of freedom in exchange for their past 
subjection under the Macedonian kings, combined with a 
force adequate to protect them against Illyrian and other 
invaders. Perhaps also these various cities—Anthemus, 
Therma, Chalastra, Pella, Aldrus, Pydna, &c.—may have con¬ 
tained, among the indigenous population, a certain proportion 
of domiciliated Grecian inhabitants, to whom the proposition 
of the Olynthians would be especially acceptable. 

We may thus understand why the offer of Olynthus was 
gladly welcomed by the Macedonian maritime cities. They 

1 Xen, Helien. v. 2, 12—r&y rrjs MaseSoWay ird\ets ifavQepow Airb 
'Ajuvprov, &c. : compare v. 2, 3S. 
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were the first who fraternised as voluntary partners in the 
confederacy; which the Olynthians, having established this 
basis, proceeded to enlarge further, by making the like liberal 
propositions to the Greek cities in their neighbourhood. 
Several of these latter joined voluntarily; others were afraid 
to refuse; insomuch that the confederacy came to include a 
considerable number of Greeks—especially Potidrea, situated 
on the isthmus of Pall£n&, and commanding the road of 
communication between the cities within PallGne and the 
continent. The Olynthians carried out with scrupulous 
sincerity their professed principles of equal and intimate 
partnership, avoiding all encroachment or offensive pre¬ 
eminence in favour of their own city. But in spite of this 
liberal procedure, they found among their Grecian neighbours 
obstructions which they had not experienced from the Mace¬ 
donian. Each of the Grecian cities had been accustomed 
to its own town-autonomy and separate citizenship, with its 
peculiar laws and customs. All of them were attached to this 
kind of distinct political life, by one of the most tenacious and 
universal instincts of the Greek mind: all of them would 
renounce it with reluctance, even on consenting to enter the 
Olynthian confederacy, with its generous promise, its enlarged 
security, and its manifest advantages; and there were even 
some who, disdaining every prospective consideration, refused 
to change their condition at all except at the point of the 
sword. 

Among these last were Akanthus and Apollonia, the largest 
cities (next to Olyntlius) in the Chalkidic peninsula, and there¬ 
fore the least unable to stand alone. To these the Olynthians 
did not make application, until they had already attracted 
within their confederacy a considerable number of other 
Grecian as well as Macedonian cities. They then invited 
Akanthus and Apollonia to come in, upon the Game terms of 
equal union and follow-citizenship. The proposition being 
declined, they sent a second message intimating that, unless it 
were accepted within a certain time, they would enforce it by 
compulsory measures. So powerful already was the military 
force of the Olynthian confederacy, that Akanthus and 
Apollonia, incompetent to resist without foreign aid, despatched 
envoys to Sparta to set forth the position, of affairs in the 
Chalkidic peninsula, and to solicit intervention against Olynthus. 

Their embassy reached Sparta about b.c. 383, when the 
Spartans, having broken up the city of Mantineia into villages 
and coerced Phlius, were in the full swing , of power over , 
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Peloponnesus—and when they had also dissolved the Boeotian 
federation, placing harmosts in Plataca and Thespiae as checks 
upon any movement of Thebes. The Akanthian Kleigen6s, 
addressing himself to the assembly of Spartans and their allies, 
drew an alarming picture of the recent growth and prospective 
tendencies of Olynthus, invoking the interference of Sparta 
against that city. The Olynthian confederacy (he said) already 
comprised many cities, small and great, Greek as well as 
Macedonian—Amyntas having lost his kingdom. Its military 
power, even at present great, was growing every day. 1 The 
territory, comprising a large breadth of fertile corn-land, could 
sustain a numerous population. Wood for ship-building 2 was 
dose at hand, while the numerous harbours of the confederate 
cities ensured a thriving trade as well as a steady revenue from 
customs-duties, The neighbouring Thracian tribes would be 
easily kept in willing dependence, and would thus augment the 
military force of Olynthus; even the gold mines of Mount 
Pangseus would speedily come within her assured reach, “All 
that I now tell you (such was the substance of his speech) is 
matter of public talk among the Olynthian people, who are 
full of hope and confidence. How can you Spartans, who are 
taking anxious pains to prevent the union of the Boeotian 
cities, 0 permit the aggregation of so much more formidable a 
power, both by land and by sea, as this of Olynthus ? Envoys 
have already been sent thither from Athens and Thebes—and 
the Olynthians have decreed to send an embassy in return, 
for contracting alliance with those cities; hence your enemies 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 14, 

The number of Olynthian troops is given in Xenophon as 800 hopliLes— 
a far greater number of jjeltasts—and 1000 horsemen, assuming that 
Akanthus and Apollonia joined the confederacy. It has been remarked 
by Mr. Mitford and others, that these numbers, as they here stand, must 
be decidedly smaller than the reality. But we have no means of correction 
open to us. Mr, Mitford’s suggestion of 8000 hoplites in place of 800 rests 
upon no authority. 

Demosthenes states that Olynthus by herself, and before she had brought 
all the Chalkidians into confederacy {oftrw Xo\kl$ 4 o)v t r&mtop vis 
trwtpKtiTfjLhcop —De Fals, Leg, c. ^5, p. 425) possessed 400 horsemen, and 
a citizen population of 5000 j no more than this (he says) at the time when 
the Lacedaemonians attacked them. The historical statements of the great 
orator, for a time which nearly coincides with his own birth, are to bo 
received with caution, 

0 Compare Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, p. 54, g. 100, Eng. Tr, 

* Xen, Hellen. v. 2, 16. ’E vvofoare 84 /cal Trios el/c<k } fyiSs r??s 
fx,y Bomrlas iTrifisKyOrjvai, fans & /c«0* h eftj, iro\b 54 fjut(ovos aepot(ofxip7)t 
81 wdfiws afieXricrai, &c, 

I translate here the substance of the speech, not the exact words. 
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will derive a large additional force. We of Akanthus and 
Apollonia, having declined the proposition to join the con¬ 
federacy voluntarily, have received notice that, if we persist, 
they will constrain us. Now we are anxious to retain our 
paternal laws and customs, continuing as a city by ourselves. 1 2 
But if we cannot obtain aid from you, we shall be under the 
necessity of joining them—as several other cities have already 
done, from not daring to refuse; cities, who would have sent 
envoys along with us, had they not been afraid of offending the 
Olynthians. These cities, if you interfere forthwith, and with 
a powerful force, will now revolt from the new confederacy. 
But if you postpone your interference, and allow time for the 
confederacy to work, their sentiments will soon alter. They 
will come to be knit together in attached unity, by the co- 
burgership, the intermarriage, and the reciprocity of landed 
possessions, which have already been enacted prospectively. 
All of them, will become convinced that they have a common 
interest both in belonging to, and in strengthening the con¬ 
federacy—just as the Arcadians, when they follow you, 
Spartans, us allies, are not only enabled to preserve their own 
property, but also to plunder others. If, by your delay, the 
attractive tendencies of the confederacy should come into real 
operation, you will presently find it not so much within your 
power to dissolve.” 3 

This speech of the Akanthian envoy is remarkable in more 
than one respect. Coming from the lips of an enemy, it is the 
best of all testimonies to the liberal and comprehensive spirit 
in which the Olynthians were acting. They are accused—not 
of injustice, nor of selfish ambition, nor of degrading those 
around them—but literally, of organising a new partnership on 
principles too generous and too seductive; of gently super¬ 
seding, instead of violently breaking down, the barriers, between 
the various cities, by reciprocal ties of property and family 

1 Xcn. Hcllen. v. 2, 14, f H pets 5 ^, 5 dvtipes Awetiat/iAuioi, fiov\SniQct 
pkv rots irarpiots vdfuois xpn&Q&h uvrairoAtrai sfaar el fitproi fii) jSoTfftj <r«t 
ns t bvdyicy /cal iipLip por' itasivtau ytyvtaOau 

2 Xcn. Ilolleu. v. 2, tS, Act y« fyias /cal eldivcu, &s 3 fyv 

olp'hitapoP Mwpw ptydAriv oZtraP, otfira) dvcnrdAaurris rts at yhp 

tiwavirm *r&v >p rtjs iro\ir«las icoiPwpavtrai, ttlr(ti, &p rifttnir IP 
to/rfotihoPf bitotrriirovrat' el fxivroi <rvyit\*i<rB^tfovrat rats 
t* 4 iriy«jwfcw$ /cal iyur^ffocrt wap* &AA , liAots } i^ti<picrp 4 pot 
elffi —/cal yp dxropra^ tf-ri p*ra rftp Kpato^yrwv «we<rS«i 
KfpitaAdop 4trr(y 9 tb<rrr4p 'Aptcdfas, tirctP peO' i>p$v fa&t t rd abr&v 
ircfl&utri, koI rA AAX/frpca kpvd&vrtv—itrots o&/crf0' dpolvs *ifXt/r« 
iftrra' 
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among the citizens of each; of uniting them all into a new 
political aggregate, in which not only all would enjoy equal 
rights, but all without exception would be gainers. The advan¬ 
tage, both in security and in power, accruing prospectively to 
all, is not only admitted by the orator, but stands in the front 
of his argument. “ Make haste and break up the confederacy 
(he impresses upon Sparta) before its fruit is ripe, so that the 
confederates may never taste it nor find out how good it is; 
for if they do, you will not prevail on them to forego it.” By 
implication, he also admits—and he says nothing tending even 
to raise a doubt—that the cities which he represents, Akanthus 
and Apollonia, would share along with the rest in this same 
benefit. But the Grecian political instinct was nevertheless 
predominant—“ We wish to preserve our paternal laws, and to 
be a city by ourselves.” Thus nakedly is the objection stated; 
when the question was, not whether Akanthus should lose its 
freedom and become subject to an imperial city like Athens— 
but whether it should become a free and equal member of a 
larger political aggregate, cemented by every tie which could 
make union secure, profitable, and dignified. It is curious to 
observe how perfectly the orator is conscious that this repug¬ 
nance, though at the moment preponderant, was nevertheless 
essentially transitory, and would give place to attachment when 
the union came to be felt as a reality; and how eagerly he 
appeals to Sparta to lose no time in clenching the repugnance, 
while it lasted. He appeals to her, not for any beneficial or 
Pan-Hellenic objects, but in die interests of her own dominion, 
which required that the Grecian world should be as it were, 
pulverised into minute, self-acting atoms, without cohesion—so 
that each city, or each village, while protected against sub¬ 
jection to any other, should further be prevented from equal 
political union or fusion with any other; being thus more 
completely helpless and dependent in reference to Sparta. 

It was not merely from Akanthus and Apollonia, but also 
from the dispossessed Macedonian king Amyntas, that envoys 
reached Sparta to ask for aid against Olynthus. It seems that 
Amyntas, after having abandoned the kingdom and made his 
cession to the piynthians, had obtained some aid from Thessaly 
and tried to reinstate himself by force. In this scheme he had 
failed, being defeated by the Oiynthians. Indeed we find 
another person named Argseus, mentioned as competitor for 
the Macedonian sceptre, and possessing it for two years. 1 

1 Diodor, xiv. 9a; xv, 19. 

Demosthenes speaks of Amyntas as having been expelled from his 
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After hearing these petitioners, the Lacedemonians first 
declared their own readiness to comply with the prayer, and to 
put down Olynthus; next, they submitted the same point to the 
vote of the assembled allies* 1 Among these latter, there was 
no genuine antipathy against the Olynthians, such as that 
which had prevailed against Athens before the Peloponnesian 
war, in the synod then held at Sparta. But the power of 
Sparta over her allies was now far greater than it had been 
then. Most of their cities were under oligarchies, dependent 
upon her support for authority over their fellow-citizens ; more¬ 
over the recent events in Bocotia and at Mantineia had operated 
as a serious intimidation. Anxiety to keep the favour of Sparta 
was accordingly paramount, so that most of the speakcis, as 
well as most of the votes, declared for the war, 2 and a combined 
army of ten thousand men was voted to be raised. 

To make up such a total, a proportional contingent was 
assessed upon each confederate; combined with the proviso, 
now added for the first time, that each might furnish money 
instead of men, at the rate of three iEgiruean obeli (half an 
^ginsean drachma) for each hoplite. A cavalry-soldier, to 
those cities which furnished such, was reckoned as equivalent 
to four hoplites; a hoplite, as equivalent to two peltasts; or 
pecuniary contribution on tho same scale. All cities in default 
were made liable to a forfeit of one stater (four drachma) per 
day, for every soldier not sent; the forfeit to be enforced by 
Sparta. a Such licensed substitution of pecuniary payment for 
personal service, is tho same as I have already described to 
have taken place nearly a century before in the confederacy of 
Delos under the presidency of Athens.* It was a system not 
likely to bo extensively acted upon among the Spartan allies, 
who were at once poorer and more warlike than those of 
Athens. But in both cases it was favourable to the ambition 
of the leading state; and the tendency becomes here manifest, 

kingdom by the Thessalians (cont. Aristokrat. c, 20, p. 657). If thfe be 
historically correct, it must be referred to some subsequent war in which 
he was engaged with tho Thessalians; perhaps to the time when Jason of 
Therm acquired dominion over Macedonia (Xenoph. Hellen. vi. r, 11), 

1 See vol. vl ch» xlviii. of this History, 

9 Xcn. Hellen, v. 2, 20. *E k ro6rou fx&ro 1, iroMol £wijyApevoy 
tfrparihp 7rai*iv, pid\i(rra of $ov\6’ i ittyoi Aatctfaiftwlots xap f£e<rtou, 

* Xcn. HclJcn. v. 2, 21, 23. 

Diodorus (xv. 3X) mentions the fact that an hoplite was reckoned 
equivalent to two peltasts, in reference to a Lacedaemonian muster roll of 
a lew years afterwards j but it must have been equally necessary to fix the 
proportion on the present occasion. 

4 See vol. v, ch. xlv, of this History* 
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to sanction, by the formality of a public resolution, that 
increased Lacedemonian ascendency which had already grown 
up in practice. 

The Akanthian envoys, while expressing their satisfaction 
with the vote just passed, intimated that the muster of these 
numerous contingents would occupy some time, and again 
insisted on the necessity of instant intervention, even with a 
small force; before the Olynthians could find time to get tlieir 
plans actually in work or appreciated by the surrounding cities. 
A moderate Lacedemonian force (they said), if despatched 
forthwith, would not only keep those who had refused to join 
Olynthus, steady to their refusal, but also induce others, who 
had joined reluctantly, to revolt. Accordingly the Epbors 
appointed Eudamidas at once, assigning to him 2000 hoplitcs 
—NeodamodSs (or enfranchised Helots), Pcriceki, and Skiritse 
or Arcadian borderers. Such was the anxiety of the Akanthians 
for haste, that they would not let him delay even to get together 
the whole of this moderate force. He was put in march im¬ 
mediately, with such as were ready; while his brother Phocbidas 
was left behind to collect the remainder and follow him. And 
it seems that the Akanthians judged correctly* For Euda¬ 
midas, arriving in Thrace after a rapid march, though he was 
unable to contend against the Olynthians in the field, yet 
induced Potidsea to revolt from them, and was able to 
defend those cities, such as Akanthus and Apollonia, which 
resolutely stood aloof. 1 Amyntas brought a force to co-operate 
with him. 

The delay in the march of Phoebidas was productive of con¬ 
sequences no less momentous than unexpected. The direct 
line from Peloponnesus to Olynthus lay through the Theban 
territory ; a passage which the Thebans, whatever might have 
been their wishes, were not powerful enough to refuse, though 
they had contracted an alliance with Olynthus, 2 and though 
proclamation was made that no Theban citizens should join 
the Lacedaemonian force, Eudamidas, having departed at a 
moment's notice, passed through Boeotia without a halt in his 
way to Thrace, But it was known that his brother Phoebidas 
was presently to follow; and upon this fact the philo-Laconian 
party in Thebes organised a conspiracy. 

They obtained from the Ephors, and from the miso-Theban 
feelings of Agesilaus, secret orders to Phoebidas, that he should 
co-operate with them in any party movement which they might 

1 Xen, Hellen. v. 2, 24 5 Diodor, xv, an 

fl Xcn. Hellen, v. 2, 27-34. 
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find opportunity of executing; 1 and when he halted with his 
detachment near the gymnasium a little way without the walls, 
they concerted matters as well with him as among themselves. 
LeontiadGs, Hypat6s, and Archias, were the chiefs of the party 
in Thebes favourable to Sparta; a party decidedly in minority, 
yet still powerful, and at this moment so strengthened by the 
unbounded ascendency of the Spartan name, that Leontiades 
himself was one of^ the polemarehs of the city. Of the anti- 
Spartan, or predominant sentiment in Thebes,—which included 
most of the wealthy and active citizens, those who came suc¬ 
cessively into office as hipparchs or generals of the cavalry 2 — 
the leaders were Ismcnias and Androkleides. The former 
especially, the foremost as well as ablest conductor of the late 
war against Sparta, was now in office as Polemarch, conjointly 
with his rival Leontiades. 

While Ismenias, detesting the Spartans, kept aloof from 
Phcebidas, Leontiades assiduously courted him and gained 
his confidence. On tho day of the Thesmophoria, 9 a religious 

1 Tliis is the statement of Diodorus (xv, 20), and substantially that of 
Plutarch (Agesil. c, 24), who intimates that it was the general belief of the 
time. And it appears to me more probable than the representation of 
Xenophon—that the first idea arose when Phocbiclas was under the walls of 
Thebes, and that the Spartan leader was persuaded by Leontiades to act 
on his own responsibility. Tho behaviour of Agesilaua and of the Ephors 
after tho fad, w like that of persons who had previously contemplated the 
possibility or it. But the original suggestion must have come from the 
Theban faction themselves. 

fl Plutarch (Do Gonio Socmtis, c. 5, p. 578 B) states that most of these 
generals of cavalry ( r&v hvapxnicfow voplfiws) were afterwards in exile 
with Pelopidns at Athens. 

We have little or no information respecting the government of Thebes. 
It would seem to have been at this moment a liberalised oligarchy. There 
was a senate, and two Polemarehs (perhaps the Polemarehs may have been 
more than two in all, though the words of Xenophon rather lead us to sup¬ 
pose only two)—and there seems also to have been a civil magistrate, chosen 
by lot (6 jcvd/iurros itpxw) and renewed annually, whose office was marked 
by his constantly having in his possession the sacred spear of state (rb iepby 
$ 6 pv) and the cily-scal (Plutarch, De Gen. Socr, c. 31, p. 597—B—C). 

At this moment, it must be recollected, there were no such officers os 
BfEofcarchs j since the Lacedemonians, enforcing the peace of Antalkidas, 
had put an end to the Bmolian federation. i 

8 The rhetor ArisleidGs (Or. xix. Eieusin, p. 452 Cant. ; p. 415? Dind^) 
states that the Kadmeia was seized during the Pythian festival. 1 This festival 
would take place, July or August 382 n.c,j near the beginning of the third 
year of the (99th) Olympiad. See above in this History, voi vii, ch, liv. 
Respecting the year and month in which the Pythian festival was held, 
there is a difference of opinion among commentators. I agree with those 
who assign, it to the first quarter of the third Olympic year. And the date 
of the march of Phcebidas would perfectly harmonise with this Supposition, 
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festival celebrated by the women apart from the men, during 
which the acropolis or Kadmeia was consecrated to their 
exclusive use—Phcebidas, affecting to have concluded his halt, 
put himself in march to proceed as if towards Thrace; seem¬ 
ingly rounding the walls of Thebes, but not going into it. The 
Senate was actually assembled in the portico of the agora, and 
the heat of a summer's noon had driven every one out of the 
streets, when LeontiadGs, stealing away from the Senate, 
hastened on horseback to overtake Phcebidas, caused him to 
face about, and conducted the Lacedemonians straight up to 
the Kadmeia; the gates of which, as well as those of the town, 
were opened to his order as Polemarch. There were not only 
no citizens in the streets, but none even in the Kadmeia; no 
male person being permitted to be present at the feminine 
Thesmophoria; so that Phcebidas and his army became pos¬ 
sessed of the Kadmeia without the smallest opposition. At 
the same time they became possessed of an acquisition of 
hardly less importance—the persons of all the assembled 
Theban women; who served as hostages for the quiet sub¬ 
mission, however reluctant, of the citizens in the town below. 
Leontiadds handed to Phoebidas the key of the gates, and 
then descended ^ into the town, giving orders that no man 
should go up without his order. 1 

4 The assembled Senate heard with consternation the occupa¬ 
tion of the acropolis by Phoebidas, Before any deliberation 
could be taken among the senators, LeontiadSs came down to 
resume his seat. The lochages and armed citizens of his party, 
to whom he had previously given orders, stood dose at hand. 
“ Senators (said he), be not intimidated by the news that the 
Spartans are in the Kadmeia; for they assure us that they have 
no hostile purpose against any one who does not court war 
against them, But I, as Polemarch, am empowered by law to 
seize any one whose behaviour is manifestly and capitally 
criminal. Accordingly I seize this man Ismenias, as the great 
inflamer of war. Come forward, captains and soldiers, lay 
hold of him, and carry him off where your orders direct.” 
Ismenias was accordingly seized and hurried off as a prisoner 
to the Kadmeia; while the senators, thunderstruck and over¬ 
awed, offered no resistance. Such of them as were partisans 
of the arrested polemarch, and many even of the more neutral 

Xenophon mentions nothing about the Pythian festival as being in course 
of celebration when Phoebidas was encamped near Thebes; fox it had no 
particular reference to Thebes. 

1 Xen. Helleru v. 2, 28, 20. 
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members, left the Senate and went home, thankful to escape 
with their lives. Three hundred of them, including Andro- 
kleidas, Pelopidas, Mellon, and others, sought safety by volun¬ 
tary exile to Athens: after which the remainder of the Senate, 
now composed of few or none except philo-Spartan partisans, 
passed a vote formally dismissing Ismenias, and appointing a 
new polemarch in his place . 1 

This blow of high-handed violence against Ismenias forms a 
worthy counterpart to the seizure of TheramenGs by Kritias , 2 
twenty-two years before, in the Senate of Athens under the 
Thirty.. Terror-striking in itself, it was probably accompanied 
by similar deeds of force against others of the same party. 
The sudden explosion and complete success of the conspiracy, 
plotted by the Executive Chief himself, the most irresistible of 
all conspirators—the presence of Phcebidas in the ICadnieia, 
and of a compliant Senate in the town—the seizure or flight of 
Ismenias and all his leading partisans—were more than suffi¬ 
cient to crush all spirit of resistance on the part of the citizens j 
whose first anxiety probably was, to extricate their wives and 
daughters from the custody of the Lacedfemonians in the 
Kadmeio. Having such a price to offer, Leontiades would 
extort submission the more easily, and would probably procure 
a vote of the people ratifying the new r&gime , the Spartan 
alliance, and the continued occupation of the acropolis. 
Having accomplished the first settlement of his authority, 
he proceeded without delay to Sparta, to make known the fact 
that “order reigned” at Thebes. 

The news of the seizure of the Kadmeia and of the revolution 
at Thebes had been received at Sparta with the greatest surprise, 
as well as with a mixed feeling of shame and satisfaction. 
Everywhere throughout Greece, probably, it excited a greater 
sensation than any^ event since the battle of ASgospotami. 
Tried by the recognised public law of Greece, it was a flagitious 
iniquity, for which Sparta had not the shadow of a pretence. 
It was even worse than the surprise of Platsea by the Thebans 
before the Peloponnesian war, which admitted of the partial 
excuse that war was at any rate impending; whereas in this case, 
the Thebans had neither done nor threatened anything to violate 
the peace of Antalkidas. It stood condemned by the indignant 
sentiment oF all Greece, unwillingly testified even by the philo- 
Laconian Xenophon 8 himself: But it was at the same time an 

1 Xen. Hellen, v. a, 30, 31* 

* Xen. Hellen. li* 3. See above In this Histoty, vol, vlii. ch* Ixv* 

* Xen. Hellen* v. 4, r. 
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immense accession to Spartan power. It had been achieved 
with pre-eminent skill and success ; and Phcebidas might well 
claim to have struck for Sparta the most important blow since 
^Egospotami, relieving her from one of her two really formidable 
enemies . 1 

Nevertheless, far from receiving thanks at Sparta, he became 
the object of wrath and condemnation, both with the Ephors 
and the citizens generally. Every one was glad to throw upon 
him the odium of the proceeding, and to denounce him as 
having acted without orders. Even the Ephors, who had 
secretly authorised him beforehand to co-operate generally with 
the faction at Thebes, having doubtless never given any specific 
instructions, now indignantly disavowed him. Agesilaus alone 
stood forward in his defence, contending that the only question 
was, whether his proceedings at Thebes had been injurious or 
beneficial to Sparta, If the former, he merited punishment; if 
the latter, it was always lawful to render service, even impromptu 
and without previous orders. 

Tried by this standard, the verdict was not doubtful.^ For 
every man at Sparta felt how advantageous the act was in itself; 
and felt it still more, when LeontiadSs reached the city, humble 
in solicitation as well as profuse in promise. In his speech 
addressed to the assembled Ephors and Senate, he first reminded 
them how hostile Thebes had hitherto been to them, under 
Ismenias and the party just put down—and how constantly 
they had been in jealous alarm, lest Thebes should reconstitute 
by force the Boeotian federation. “ Now (added he) your fears 
may be at an end: only take as good care to uphold our 
government, as we shall take to obey your orders. For the 
future, you will have nothing to do but to send us a short 
despatch, to get every service which you require ,” 2 It was 

1 It is curious that Xenophon, treating Phcebidas as a man more warm¬ 
hearted than wise, speaks of him as if he had rendered no real service to 
Sparta by the capture of the Kadmeia (v. 2, 28). The explanation of this 
is, that Xenophon wrote his history at a later period, after the defeat at 
Leuktra and the downfall of Sparta ; which downfall was brought about 
by the reaction against her overweening and oppressive dominion, especially 
after the capture of the Kadmeia—or (in the pious creed of Xenophon) 
by the displeasure of the gods, which such iniquity drew down upon her 
(v. 4, 1). In this way, therefore, it is made out that Phcebidas had not 
acted with true wisdom, and that he had done his country more harm than ' 
good 1 a criticism which we may be sure that no man advanced, at die time 
of the capture itself, or during the three years after it. 

a Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 34* 

K«1 fytew ye (says Leontiadds to the Lacedaemonian Ephors) r6re ubv A el 
wpoaretxtTi rbv yovj/j irdrs &Kobere<r$e fitafafieyovs abrobs rfyv B oiotrUy 
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resolved by the Lacedaemonians, at the instance of Agesilaus, 
to retain their garrison now in the ICadmeia, to uphold Leon- 
tiadfis with his colleagues in the government of Thebes, and to 
put Ismenias upon his trial. Yet they at the same time, as a 
sort of atonement to the opinion of Greece, passed a vote 
of censure on Phccbidas, dismissed him from his command, 
and even condemned him to a fine. The fine, however, most 
probably was never exacted; for we shall see by the conduct 
of Sphodrias afterwards that the displeasure against Phoebidas, 
if at first genuine, was certainly of no long continuance. 

That the Lacedaemonians should at the same time condemn 
Phoebidas and retain the Kadmeia—has been noted as a gross 
contradiction. Nevertheless we ought not to forget, that had 
they evacuated the Kadmeia, the party of Leontiadfis at 
Thebes, which had compromised itself for Sparta as well as for 
its own aggrandisement, would have been irretrievably sacrificed. 
The like excuse, if excuse it be, cannot be urged in respect to 
their treatment of Ismenias j whom they put upon his trial at 
Thebes, before a court consisting of three Lacedsemonian com¬ 
missioners, and one from each allied city. He was accused, 
probably by LeontiadSs and his other enemies, of having 
entered into friendship and conspiracy with the Persian king 
to the detriment of Greece 1 —of having partaken in the Persian 
funds brought into Greece by Timokrates the Rhodian—and of 
being the real author of that war which had disturbed Greece 
from 3QS n.c. down to the peace of Antalkidas. After an unavail¬ 
ing defence, he was condemned and executed. Had this doom 
been inflicted upon him by his political antagonists as a conse¬ 
quence of their intestine victory, it would have been too much 
in the analogy of Grecian party-warfare to call for any special 
remark. But there is something peculiarly revolting in the 
prostitution of judicial solemnity and Pan-Hellenic pretence, 
which the Lacedemonians here committed. They could have 
no possible right to try Ismenias as a criminal at all; still less 
to try him as a criminal on the charge of confederacy with the 

ttflroTf th>ar vfo V, iffcl rdfa wtoptutreUi oi/Blu 6fias 5#t ®y&aiovs 
AXV i.pK^(Ta bjxtv puKph cnsvT&Xrj, #o*Te ttcW« irpdrre<r$at t titruv hy 

&o“tr«p fifiris vfL&v, otfrcu koI ti/teis £iup,e\Tjo'6e> 

Xenophon mentions the dixphasur* of the Ephors end the Spartans 
generally against Phoebidas fyavTa* $pL&l$q) t but not the fine, 

which is certified by Diodorus (xv. 20), by Plutarch (Pelopidas, c, 6, and 
De Genio Socratis, p. 576 A), and Cornelius Nepos (Pelopid. c,, A 
1 Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 35 ; Plutarch, De Genio Socratis, p. 576 A. Plutarch 
in another place (Pelopid. c. 5) represents Ismenias as having been conveyed 
to Sparta and tried there. 
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Persian king—when they had themselves, only five years before, 
acted not merely as allies, but even as instruments, of that 
monarch, in enforcing the peace of Antalkidas. If Ismenias 
had received money from one Persian satrap, the Spartan 
Antalkidas had profited in like manner by another—and for 
the like purpose too of carrying on Grecian war. The real 
motive of the Spartans was doubtless to revenge themselves 
upon this distinguished Theban for having raised against them 
the war which began in 395 b.c. But the mockery of justice 
by which that revenge was masked, and the impudence of 
punishing in him as treason that same foreign alliance with 
which they had ostentatiously identified themselves, lends a 
deeper enormity to the whole proceeding, 

LeontiadSs and his partisans were thus established as rulers 
in Thebes, with a Lacedaemonian garrison in the Kadmeia to 
sustain them and execute their orders. The once-haughty 
Thebes was enrolled as a member of the Lacedaemonian con¬ 
federacy. Sparta was now enabled to prosecute her Olynthian 
expedition with redoubled vigour. Eudamidas and Amyntas, 
though they repressed the growth of the Olynthian confederacy, 
had not been strong enough to put it down; so that a larger 
force was necessary, and the aggregate of ten thousand men, 
which had been previously decreed, was put into instant requisi¬ 
tion, to be commanded by Teleutias, brother of Agesilaus. The 
new general, a man of very popular manners, was soon on his 
march at the head of this large army, which comprised many 
Theban hoplites as well as horsemen furnished by the new 
rulers in their unqualified devotion to Sparta. He sent forward 
envoys to Amyntas in Macedonia, urging upon him the most 
strenuous efforts for the purpose of recovering the Macedonian 
cities which had joined the Olynthians—and also to Derdas, 
prince of the district of Upper Macedonia, called ^ Elimeia, 
inviting his co-operation against that insolent city, which would 
speedily extend her dominion (he contended) from the maritime 
region to the interior, unless she were put down. 1 

Though the Lacedaemonians were masters everywhere and 
had their hands free—though Teleutias was a competent officer 
with powerful forces—and though Derdas joined with 400 
excellent Macedonian horse—yet the conquest of Olynthus 
was found no easy enterprise. 2 The Olynthian cavalry, in 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 38. 

* Demosthenes (De Fals. Leg, c. 75, p. 425) speaks with proper com¬ 
mendation of the brave resistance made by the Olynthians against the 
great force of Sparta. But his expressions are altogether misleading as to 
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particular, was numerous and efficient. Unable as they were 
to make head against Teleutias in the field or repress his 
advance, nevertheless, in a desultory engagement which took 
place near the city gales they defeated the Lacedaemonian and 
Theban cavalry, threw even the infantry into confusion, and 
were on the point of gaining a complete victory, had not 
Derdas with his cavalry on the other wing made a diversion 
which forced them to come back for the protection of the city. 
Teleutias, remaining master of the field, continued to ravage 
the Olynthian territory during the summer, for which however 
the Olynthians retaliated by frequent marauding expeditions 
against the cities in alliance with him. 1 

In the ensuing spring, the Olynthians sustained - various 
partial defeats, especially one near Apoilonia from Derdas. 
They were more and more confined to their walls ; insomuch 
that Teleutias became confident and began to despise them. 
Under these dispositions on his part, a body of Olynthian 
cavalry’showed themselves one morning, passed the river near 
their city, and advanced in calm array towards the Lacedae¬ 
monian camp. Indignant at such an appearance of daring, 
Teleutias directed Tlemonidas with the peltasts to disperse 
them j upon which the Olynthians slowly retreated, while the 
peltasts rushed impatiently to pursue them, even when they 
recrossed the river. No sooner did the Olynthians see that 
half the peltasts had crossed it than they suddenly turned, 
charged them vigorously, and put them to flight with the loss 
of their commander Tlemonidas and a hundred others. All 
this passed in sight of Teleutias, who completely lost his temper. 
Seizing his arms, he hurried forward to cover the fugitives with 
the hoplites around him, sending orders to all his troops, 
hoplites, peltasts, and horsemen, to advance also. But die 
Olynthians, again retreating, drew him on towards the city, 
with such inconsiderate forwardness, that many of his soldiers 
ascending the eminence on which the city was situated, rushed 
close up to the walls. 3 Here however they were received by a 
shower of missiles which forced them to recede in disorder; 
upon which the Olynthians again sallied forth, probably from 
more than one gate at once, and charged them first with 
cavalry and peltasts, next with hoplites. The Lacedsemonians 

the tenor and result of the war. If we bad no other information than his, 
we should be led to imagine that the Olynthians had been victorious, and 
the Lacedemonians baffled. 

1 Xenoph. Ilellen. v. 2, 40-43. 

8 Thucyd, i. 63—-with the Scholiast, 
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and their allies, disturbed and distressed by the first, were 
unable to stand against the compact charge of the last; 
Teleutias himself, fighting in the foremost ranks, was slain, 
and his death was a signal for the flight of all around. The 
whole besieging force dispersed and fled in different directions 
—to Akanthus, to Spartdlus, to Potid<ca, to Apollonia. So 
vigorous and effective was the pursuit by the Olynthians, that 
the loss of the fugitives was immense. The whole army was 
in fact ruined; 1 for probably many of the allies who escaped 
became discouraged and went home. 

At another time, probably, a victory so decisive, might have 
deterred the Lacedaemonians from further proceedings, and 
saved Olynthus. But now, they were so completely masters 
everywhere else, that they thought only of repairing the 
dishonour by a still more imposing demonstration. Their 
king Agesipolis was placed at the head of an expedition on the 
largest scale; and his name called forth eager co-operation, 
both in men and money, from the allies. He marched with 
thirty Spartan counsellors, as Agesilaus had gone to Asia ; 
besides a select body of energetic youth as volunteers, from 
the Perioeki, from the illegitimate sons of Spartans, and from 
strangers or citizens who had lost their franchise through 
poverty, introduced as friends of richer Spartan citizens to 
go through the arduous Lykurgean training. 3 Amyntas and 
Derdas also were instigated to greater exertions than before, so 
that Agesipolis was enabled, after receiving their reinforcements 
in his march through Macedonia, to present himself before 
Olynthus with an overwhelming force, and to confine the 
citizens within their walls. He then completed the ravage 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 3, 4-6, irafmXydeis farturzivav hvOpuirovs teal tf-rt v«p 
ItyeA .qs 7 robrav rod <rrpaT^fiaros. 

Diodorus (xv. 21) states the loss at 1200 men. 

a Xen. Hellen. v. 3, 9. n o\Koi §£ abr$ tea\ rS»v ttGpioUoiv iQ&opral 
na\ol K&ya8o\ ^ico\ob6ovp t koI $4voi rtbp rpotfiifit»P fca\ovp4vwv t v6Qqi rtbv 
ZbrapTiaT&v, fid\a e&ei8e?r tc Kai rtbv ip rff ir6\ei fcaXtbp ovic diretpoi. 

The phrase— tQp rpoQlfuav —is illustrated by a passage from Phylar- 
chus in Athenseus, vi« p. 271 (referred to by Schneider in his note here), 
I have already stated that the political franchise of a Spartan citizen 
depended upon his being able to furnish constantly his quota to the public 
mess-table. Many of the poor families became unable to do this, and thus 
lost their qualification and their training; but rich citizens sometimes paid 
their quota for them, and enabled them by such aid to continue their 
training as ZbpTpoQot, rp 6 d>ifiot t n 6 Beuns t &c.* as companions of their own 
sons. The two sons of Xenophon were educated at Sparta (Diog. kaert. 
ii. 54), and would, thus be |<(vai t&v rpa^lfuav fc«\oc^v<uv. IC either of them 
was now old enough, he might probably have been one among the volunteers 
to accompany Apesipol is. 
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of their territory, which had been begun by Teleutias j and 
even took Tordn£ by storm. But the exlteme heat of the 
summer weather presently brought upon him a fever, which 
proved fatal in a week's time; although he had caused himself 
to be carried for repose to the shady giove, and clear waters, 
near the temple of Dionysus at Aphytis. His body was 
immersed in honey and transported to Sparta, where it was 
buried with the customary solemnities, 1 

Polybiad£s, who succeeded Agesipolis in the command, 
prosecuted the war with undiminished vigour; and the 
Olynthians, debarred from their home produce as well as 
from impoitation, were speedily reduced to such straits as to 
be compelled to solicit peace. They were obliged to break up 
their own federation, and to enroll themselves as sworn mem¬ 
bers of the Lacedaemonian confederacy, with its obligations of 
service to Sparta, 2 The Olynthian union being dissolved, the 
component Grecian cities were enrolled severally as allies of 
Sparta, while the maritime cities of Macedonia were deprived 
of their neighbouring Grecian protector, and passed again 
under the dominion of Amyntas. 

Both the dissolution of this growing confederacy, and the 
reconstitution of maritime Macedonia, were signal misfortunes 
to the Grecian world. Never were the arms of Sparta more 
mischievously or more unwarrantably employed. That a 
powerful Grecian confederacy should be formed in the 
Chalkidic peninsula, in the border region where Hellas joined 
the non-Hellenic tribes—was an incident of signal benefit to 
the Hellenic world generally- It would have served as a 
bulwark to Greece against the neighbouring Macedonians and 
Thracians, at whose expense its conquests, if it made any, 
would have been achieved, That Olynthus did not oppress 
her Grecian neighbours—that the principles of her confederacy 
were of the most equal, generous, and seducing character—that 
she employed no greater compulsion than was requisite to sur¬ 
mount an unreflecting instinct of town-autonomy—and that the 
very towns who obeyed this instinct would have become 
sensible themselves, in a very short time, of the benefits con¬ 
ferred by the confederacy on each and every one—these are 
facts certified by the urgency of the reluctant Akanthians, when 
they entreat Sparta to leave no interval for the confederacy to 
make its working felt. Nothing but the intervention of Sparta 
could have crushed this liberal and beneficent promise } nothing 

1 Xen. Hellen. v, 3, 18 ; Patisatt, iii, 5, 9. 

fl Xen. Hellen, v„ 0 26 5 Diodon xv. as, 23* 
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but the accident, that during the three years from 382 to 379 
b.g, she was at the maximum of her power and had her hands 
quite free, with Thebes and its Kadmeia under her garrison. 
Such prosperity did not long continue unabated. Only a few 
months after the submission of Olynthus, the Kadmeia was 
retaken by the Theban exiles, who raised so vigorous a war 
against Sparta, that she would have been disabled from 
meddling with Olynthus—as we shall find illustrated by the 
fact (hereafter to be recounted) that she declined interfering in 
Thessaly to protect the Thessalian cities against Jason of Pherec. 
Had the Olynthian confederacy been left to its natural working, 
it might well have united all the Hellenic cities around it 
in harmonious action, so as to keep the sea-coast in possession 
of a confederacy of free and self-determining communities, 
confining the Macedonian princes to the interior. But Sparta 
threw in her extraneous force, alike irresistible and inauspicious, 
to defeat these tendencies; and to frustrate that salutary change 
—from fractional autonomy and isolated action into integral 
and equal autonomy with collective action—which Olyn¬ 
thus was labouring to bring about. She gave the victory to 
Amyntas, and prepared the indispensable basis upon which his 
son Philip afterwards rose, to reduce not only Olynthus, but 
Akanthus, Apollonia, and the major part of the Grecian world, 
to one common level of subjection. Many of those Akanthians, 
who spumed the boon of equal partnership and free com¬ 
munion with Greeks and neighbours, lived to discover how 
impotent were their own separate walls as a bulwark against 
Macedonian neighbours; and to see themselves confounded in 
that common servitude which the imprudence of their fathers 
had entailed upon them. By the peace of Antalkidas, Sparta 
had surrendered the Asiatic Greeks to Persia; by crushing the 
Olynthian confederacy, she virtually surrendered the Thracian 
Greeks to the Macedonian princes. Never again did the 
opportunity occur of placing Hellenism on a firm, consolidated, 
and self-supporting basis, round the coast of the Thermaic 
Gulf. 

While the Olynthian expedition was going on, the Lacedae¬ 
monians were carrying on, under Agesilaus, another intervention 
within Peloponnesus, against the city of Phlius. It has already 
been mentioned that certain exiles of this city had recently 
been recalled, at the express command of Sparta. The ruling 
party in Phlius had at the same time passed a vote to restore 
the confiscated property of these exiles; reimbursing out of the 
public treasury, to those who had purchased it, the price which 
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they had paid—and reserving all disputed points for judicial 
decision. 1 * The returned exiles now again came to Sparta, to 
prefer complaint that they could obtain no just restitution 
of their property; that the tribunals of the city were in the 
hands of their opponents, many of them directly interested as 
purchasers, who refused them the right of appealing to any 
extraneous and impartial authorityj and that there were even 
in the city itself many who thought them wronged. Such 
allegations were probably more or less founded in truth. At 
the same time, the appeal to Sparla, abrogating the independ¬ 
ence of Phlius, so incensed the ruling Phliasians that they 
passed a sentence of fine against all the appellants. The latter 
insisted on this sentence as a fresh count for strengthening 
their complaints at Sparta; and as a further proof of anti- 
Spartan feeling, as well as of high-handed injustice, in the 
Phliasian rulers. 3 Their cause was warmly espoused by 
Agesilaus, who had personal relations of hospitality with some 
of the exiles; while it appears that his colleague King Agesi- 
polis was on good terms with the ruling party at Phlius—had 
received from them zealous aid, both in men and money, for 
his Olynthian expedition—and had publicly thanked them for 
their devotion to Sparta. 3 The Phliasian government, em¬ 
boldened by the proclaimed testimonial of Agesipolis, certifying 
their fidelity, had fancied that they stood upon firm ground, 
and that no Spartan coercion would be enforced against them. 
But the marked favour of Agesipolis, now absent in Thrace, 
told rather against them in the mind of Agesilaus 3 pursuant to 
that jealousy which usually prevailed between the two Spartan 
kings, In spite of much remonstrance at Sparta, from many 
who deprecated hostilities against a city of 5000 citizens, for 
the profit of a handful of exiles—he not only seconded the 
proclamation of war against Phlius by the Ephors, but also 
took the command of the army. 4 

The army being mustered, and the border sacrifices favour¬ 
able, Agesilaus marched with his usual rapidity towards Phlius; 
dismissing those Phliasian envoys, who met him on the road 
and bribed or entreated him to desist, with the harsh reply 
that the government had already deceived Sparta once, and 
that he would be satisfied with nothing less than the surrender 

1 Xen. HeJlen. v, a, to. * fl Xen. Ilellen. v, 3, 10* tt< 

* Xen, Hellen. v. 3, 10. 4 vfats hramQtttra fdr to™ rov 

*Ayy<nir6\L8os t in. ttoAAA ko\ raxius xp'hf xara & vrptmhr 

$$otrav t &c, 

4 Xen, Hellen* v. 3, 12, 13 j Plutarch, Agesil, c, 343 Diodor, xv. 29. • 
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of the acropolis. This being refused, he marched to the city, 
and blocked it up by a wall of circumvallation. The besieged 
defended themselves with resolute bravery and endurance, 
under a citizen named Delphion; who, with a select troop 
of 300, maintained constant guard at every point, and even 
annoyed the besiegers by frequent sallies. By public decree, 
every citizen was put upon half-allowance of bread, so that the 
siege was prolonged to double the time which Agesilaus, from 
the information of the exiles as to the existing stock of pro¬ 
visions, had supposed to be possible. Gradually,. however, 
famine made itself felt; desertions from within increased, 
among those who were favourable, or not decidedly averse, to 
the exiles; desertions, which Agesilaus took care to encourage 
by an ample supply of food, and by enrolment as Phliasian 
emigrants on the’ Spartan side. At length, after about a 
year’s blockade, 1 the provisions within were exhausted, so that 
the besieged were forced to entreat permission from Agesilaus 
to despatch envoys to Sparta and beg for terms. Agesilaus 
granted their request. But being at the same time indignant 
that they submitted to Sparta rather than to him, he sent to ask 
the Ephors that the terms might be referred to his dictation. 
Meanwhile be redoubled his watch over the city; in spite of 
which, Delphion, with one of his most active subordinates, 
contrived to escape at this last hour. Phlius was now compelled 
to surrender at discretion to Agesilaus, who named a Council 
of One Hundred (half from the exiles, half from those within 
the city) vested with absolute powers of life and death over all 
the citizens, and authorised to frame a constitution for the 
future government of the city. Until this should be done, he 
left a garrison in the acropolis, with assured pay for six; 
months. 2 

Had Agesipolis been alive, perhaps the Phliasians might 
have obtained better terms. How the omnipotent Hekatont- 
archy named by the partisan feelings of Agesilaus, 8 conducted 
themselves, we do not know. But the presumptions are all 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 3, 35. 

Koi Tcfc fxhp 7rep\ $\iovvra otircos ivercrih^trro ip (Mjcrl iviavr <£. 

This general expression “the matters relative to Phlliis,” comprises not 
merely the blockade, but the preliminary treatment and complaints of the 
Phliasian exiles. One year therefore will be as much as we can allow for 
the blockade—perhaps more than we ought to allow. 

: fl Xen. Hellen. v. 3, 17-26. 

a The panegyrist of Agesilaus finds little to commend in these Phliasian 
proceedings, except the tbtXvratpla or partisan-attachment of his hero 
(Xetioph. Agesil. ii. 21). 
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unfavourable, seeing that their situation as well as their 
power was analogous to that of the Thirty at Athens and the 
Lysandrian Dekaichies elsewhere. 

The surrender of Olynthus to Polybiades, and of Phlius 
to Agesilaus, seem to have taken place nearly at the same 
time. 


CHAPTER LXXVII 

FROM THE SUBJUGATION OF OLYNTHUS BY TIIE LACEDEMONIANS 
DOWN TO THE CONGRESS AT SPARTA, AND PARTIAL PEACE, 
IN 371 B.C. 

At the beginning of 379 b.c. the empire of the Lacedae¬ 
monians on land had reached a pitch never before paralleled. 
On the sea, their fleet was but moderately powerful, and they 
seem to have held divided empire with Athens over the 
smaller islands; while the larger islands (so far as we can 
make out) were independent of both. But the whole of inland 
Greece both within and without Peloponnesus—except Argos, 
Attica, and perhaps the more powerful Thessalian cities—was 
now enrolled in the confederacy dependent on Sparta. Her 
occupation of Thebes, by a Spartan garrison and an oligarchy 
of local partisans, appeared to place her empire beyond all 
chance of successful attack; _ while the victorious close of 
the war against Olynthus carried everywhere an intimidating 
sense of her far-reaching power. Her allies too—governed as 
they were in many cases by Spartan harmosts, and by oligarchies 
whose power rested on Sparta—were much more dependent 
upon her than they had been during the time of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war. 

Such a position of affairs rendered Sparta an object of the 
same mingled fear and hatred (the first preponderant) as had 
been felt towards imperial Athens fifty years before, when she 
was designated as the “ despot city,” 1 And this sentiment 
was further aggravated by the recent peace of Antalkidas, in 
every sense the work of Sparta; which she had first procured, 
and afterwards carried into execution. That peace was dis¬ 
graceful enough as being dictated by the king of Persia, enforced 
in his name, and surrendering to him all the Asiatic Greeks. 
But it became yet more disgraceful when the universal autonomy 
which it promised was seen to be so executed, as to mean nothing 
1 Tbucyd. x. 124, v 6 \iv rtyavvov, 

VOT- X. » 
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better than subjection to Sparta. Of all the acts yet committed 
by Sparta, not only in perversion of the autonomy promised to 
every city, but in violation of all the acknowledged canons of 
right dealing between city and city—the most flagrant was, her 
recent seizure and occupation of the Kadmeia at Thebes. Her 
subversion (in alliance with, and partly for the benefit of, 
Amyntas king of Macedonia) of the free Olynthian confederacy 
was hardly less offensive to every Greek of large or P ( an-Hellenic 
patriotism. She appeared as the confederate of the Persian 
king on one side, of Amyntas the Macedonian on another, of 
the Syracusan despot Dionysius on a third—as betraying the 
independence of Greece to the foreigner, and seeking to put 
down everywhere within it, that free spirit which stood in the 
way of her own harmosts and partisan oligarchies. 

Unpopular as Sparta was, however, she stood out incontest¬ 
ably as the head of Greece. No man dared to call in question 
her headship, or to provoke resistance against it. The tone of 
patriotic and free-spoken Greeks at this moment is manifested 
in two eminent residents at Athens—Lysias and Isokrat£s. Of 
these two rhetors, the former composed an oration which he 
publicly read at Olympia during the celebration of the 99th 
Olympiad, B.C. 384, three years after the peace of Anlalkidas. 
In this oration (of which unhappily only a fragment remains, 
preserved by Dionysius of Halikarnassus), Lysias raises the cry 
of danger to Greece, partly from the Persian king, partly from 
the despot Dionysius of Syracuse* 1 He calls upon all Greeks 

1 Lysias, Frag. Orat. xxxiii, (Olympic.) ed. Beklcer ap. Dionys. Huh 
Judic. de Lysffi, p, 520-525, Reisk. 

...... *Op&v otircos alcxp&s fUaKeifi4pi}v rfyv 'EXXtfcSa, /cal pip 

ttbrfc tiprti birb J 9 a/>j 3 dptp, iroWks 6e mJxets vrb rvpdvvoap kpaardrovs 

y eyipyptivas* 

...... 'Opfytey yhp robs KtvSbvovs /cal pcyd\avs /cal irttvrax40*v 

wpietmiitdraS' ^EirlffrctcBe $4, tin % p\p kpxb r&v Kpwrobvrtov r9js $a\d<r<rys t 
r&p 8e xpnpdrwv ftaariXeits raptas' rk 8h r&v ‘EXX^ywy <ripara t ruv 
tiairavatrBjxt 8 wot.pivtov* you* 8b wobhks abrbs ftdunjrat, woXXcis 5* 6 
rbpavvos rrjs '2uc«\tas . 

...... ^Clrfro my—robs trpoydvovi 'piptf<rOat t oi rouj ply papfidpovs 

iiroCyffaPf Tr}y khhorplas iiriBvpovvraSf atyeripas aur&p impUcOai * robs 
rvpdvvous i^eKdtravres^ koip^p ttveun r$jy £Xeu0ep(ay tcaricripiav, QavpdCof 
Aafcetiaipovlovs vdvrwp pd\urrci f rtut irorh yp&py xP&P evot > tcctiop4vv)v 
T$|y‘EXXa 5 a srepiopv&ip, ^yopdpes tivrss r&P 'EXX^yepy, &c. 

...... Ob rotpup & iirikp ftaiphs rov vapdpros $ eXrW* ob ykp &XXO- 

rplas 8s? «r<U rw b,Tro\to\6tv>v <rvp<f>opks poptfay, &XX* olKoias* o$5' ivautipa t, 
3 f«s ttv iir 1 abrabs iipds at tivvdpots hptporepuv (of Artaxerxes and 
Dionysius) £x&wtr/y, &XX* tin e|e<m, T^y rovrau tifipiv KtoXvffctt, 
Ephorus appears to have affirmed that there was a plan concerted 
between the Persian kin? and Dionysius, for attacking Greece in concert 
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to lay aside hostility and jealousies one with the other, and to 
unite in making head against these two really formidable 
enemies, as their ancestors had previously done* with equal 
zeal for putting down despots and for repelling the foreigner. 
He notes the number of Greeks (in Asia) handed over to the 
Persian king, whose great wealth would enable him to hire an 
indefinite number of Grecian soldiers, and whose naval force 
was superior to anything which the Greeks could muster ; while 
the strongest naval force in Greece was that of the Syracusan 
Dionysius. Recognising the Lacedemonians as chiefs of 
Greece, Lysias expresses his astonishment that they should 
quietly permit the fire to extend itself from one city to another. 
They ought to look upon the misfortunes of those cities which 
had been destroyed, both by the Persians and by Dionysius, 
as coming home to themselves ; not to wait patiently, until the 
two hostile powers had united their forces to attack the centre 
of Greece, which yet remained independent. 

Of the two common enemies—Artaxerx6s and Dionysius— 
whom Lysias thus denounces, the latter had sent to this very 
Olympic festival a splendid Thedry, or legation, to offer solemn 
sacrifice in his name; together with several chariots to contend 
in the race, and some excellent rhapsodes to recite poems 
composed by himself. The Syracusan legation, headed by 
Thearidfis, brother of Dionysius, were clothed with rich vest¬ 
ments and lodged in a tent of extraordinary magnificence, 
decorated with gold and purple; such probably as had not 
been seen since the ostentatious display made by AlkibiadSs 1 
in the ninetieth Olympiad (b.c. 420). While instigating the 
spectators present to exert themselves as Greeks for the libera¬ 
tion of their fellow-Grceks enslaved by Dionysius, Lysias 
exhorted them to begin forthwim their hostile demonstration 
against the latter, by plundering the splendid tent before them, 

and dividing it between them (see Ephori Fragm. 141, ed. Didot). The 
assertion is made by Llie rhetor AristeidSs, and the allusion to Ephorus is 
here preserved by the Scholiast on Aristeidfis (who however is mistaken, 
in referring it to Dionysius the younger). ArislcidSs ascribes the frustration 
of this attack to the valour of two Athenian generals, Iphikmlfis and 
Timotheus j the former of whom captured the fleet of Dionysius, while the 
latter defeated the Lacedaemonian fleet at Leukas. But those event 1 ? 
happened in 373-572 B.c., when the power of Dionysius was not so for¬ 
midable or aggressive as it had been between 387-382 B.c. j moreover the 
ships of Dionysius taken by IphikratSs were only tej> in number, a small 
squadron. ArfeteidGs appears to me to have misconceived the date to 
which the assertion of Ephorus really referred. 

1 See Pseudo-AndoludGs cont. Alkibiad. s. 30 j and vol. vii. ch. lv, of this 
History. ,7 ' 
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which insulted the sacred plain of Olympia with the spectacle 
of wealth extorted from Grecian sufferers* It appears that this 
exhortation was partially, but only partially, acted upon, 1 Some 
persons assailed the tents, but were probably restrained by the 
Eleian superintendents without difficulty. 

Yet the incident, taken in conjunction with the speech of 
Lysias, helps us to understand the apprehensions and sympathies 
which agitated the Olympic crowd in B.c. 384^ ’This was the 
first Olympic festival after the peace of Antallddas ; a festival 
memorable, not only because it again brought thither Athenians, 
Boeotians, Corinthians, and Argeians, who must have been 
prevented by the preceding war from coming either in b,c. 388 
or in H.c. 392—but also as it exhibited the visitors and The6ries 
from the Asiatic Greeks, for the first time since they had been 
handed over by Sparta to the Persians—and the like also from 
those numerous Italians and Sicilian Greeks whom Dionysius 

1 Dionys. Hal. Judic. de Lysift, p. 519 j Diodor. xiv* 109. nvhs 

rohnyffcu SiapirdCeiv tcls (ftaipds. 

Dionysius does not specify the date of this oration of Lysias; but 
Diodorus places it at Olympiad 98— B.c. 388—the year before the peace 
of Antolkidas. On this point I venture to depart from him, and assign it 
to Olympiad 99, or 384 B.C., three years after the peace ; the rather as his 
Olympic chronology appears not clear, as may be seen by comparing xv. 7 
with adv* 109. 

1. The year 388 B.C. was a year of war, in which Sparta with her allies 
on one side—and Thebes, Athens, Corinth, and Argos, on the other— 
were carrying on strenuous hostilities. The war would binder the four 
last-mentioned states from sending any public legation to sacrifice at the 
Olympic festival. Lysias, as an Athenian metic, could hardly have gone 
there at all ; hut he certainly could not have gone there to make a public 
and bold oratorical demonstration, 

2. The language of Lysias implies that the speech was delivered after 
the cession of the Asiatic Greeks to Persia —&pQp itoWk pep atrijs ('EAAdfios) 
tiura fmb &apfidptp, &c. This is quite pertinent after the peace of 
Antalkidas j but not at all admissible before that peace. The same may Iks 
said about the phrase —ob ykp aWorplas Set rij t up &va\<o\ 6 r<i)p <rvp(f)0pds 
vopifeip, oiuetas; which must be referred to the recent subjection of 
the Asiatic Greeks by Persia, and of the Italian and Sicilian Greeks by 
Dionysius. 

3. In 388 B,c.—when Athens and so large a portion of the greater cities 

oF Greece were at war with Sparta and therefore contesting her headship— 
LySias would hardly have publicly talked of the Spartans as yyepdres rdr 
*E oft/c & 5 focus, teal M T 7 }v Aperfyy teal B ih rtyv vrpbs rbp 

* 6 \epop iirurr^pTjv. This remark is made also by Sievcrs (Geschich. 
Griech. bis zur Schlnchl von Mantincia, p, 138). Nor would he have 
declaimed so ardently against the Persian king, at a time when Athens was 
still not despairing of Persian aid against Sparta. 

On these grounds (as well as on others which I shall state when I 
recount the history of Dionysius), it appears to me that this oration of 
Lysias is unsuitable to b.c. 388—but perfectly suitable to 384 b,c. 
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had enslaved. All these sufferers, especially the Asiatics, 
would doubtless be full of complaints respecting the hardships 
of their new lot, and against Sparta as having betrayed them; 
complaints, which would call forth genuine sympathy in the 
Athenians, Thebans, and all others who had submitted 
reluctantly to the peace of Antalkidas. There was thus a large 
body of sentiment prepared to respond to the declamations of 
Lysias. And many a Grecian patriot, who would be ashamed 
to lay hands on the Syracusan tents or envoys, would yet yield 
a mournful assent to the orator’s remark, that the free Grecian 
world was on fire 1 at both sides; that Asiatics, Italians and 
Sicilians, had already passed into the hands of Artaxerxgs and 
Dionysius; and that, if these two formidable enemies should 
coalesce, the liberties even of central Greece would be in great 
danger. 

It is easy to see how much such feeling of grief and shame 
would tend to raise antipathy against Sparta. Lysias, in that 
portion of his speech which we possess, disguises his censure 
against her under the forms of surprise. But IsokratGs, Vho 
composed an analogous discourse four years afterwards (which 
may perhaps have been read at the next Olympic festival of 
b.c. 380), speaks out more plainly. He denounces the 
Lacedcemonians as traitors to the general security and freedom 
of Greece, and as seconding foreign kings as well as Grecian 
despots to aggrandise themselves at the cost of autonomous 
Grecian cities—all in the interest of their own selfish ambition. 
No wonder (he says) that the free and self-acting Hellenic 
world was every day becoming contracted into a narrower 
space, when the presiding city Sparta assisted Artaxerxfis, 
Amyntas, and Dionysius to absorb it—and herself undertook 
unjust aggressions against Thebes, Olynthus, Phlius, and 
Mantineia. 2 

The preceding citations, from Lysias and IsokratGs, would 
be sufficient to show the measure which intelligent contem¬ 
poraries took, both of the state of Greece and of the conduct 
of Sparta, during the eight years succeeding the peace-of 
Antalkidas (387-379 c.c.)* But the philo-Laconian Xenophon 
is still more emphatic in his condemnation of Sparta, Having 
described her triumphant and seemingly unassailable position 

1 Lysias, Orat. Olymp. Frag, naiojuhrjv rtyp 'EWdfia/ireptopQa'iv, &c. 

8 IsoUrat£s, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) 145, 146; compare, his Orat. viii. 
(Do Pace) s. 1223 and Diodor. xv. 23. 

Dionysius of Syracuse had sent twenty triremes to join the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians at the Hellespont, a few months before the peace of Antalkidas 1 
(Xenophon, Hellcn. v. I, 2 6), 1 
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after the subjugation of Olynthus and Phlius, lie proceeds to 
say 1 — M I could produce numerous other incidents, both in and 
out of Greece, to prove that the gods take careful note of 
impious men and of evil-doers ; but the events which I am 
now about to relate are quite sufficient The Lacedcemonians, 
who had sworn to leave each city autonomous, having violated 
their oaths by seizing the citadel of Thebes, were punished by 
the very men whom they had wronged—though no one on 
earth had ever before triumphed over them. And the Theban 
faction who had introduced them into the citadel, with the 
deliberate purpose that their city should be enslaved to Sparta 
in order that they might rule despotically themselves—were 
put down by no more than seven assailants, among the exiles 
whom they had banished.” 

What must have been the hatred, and sense of abused 
ascendency, entertained towards Sparta by neutral or unfriendly 
Greeks, when Xenophon, alike conspicuous for his partiality to 
her and for his dislike of Thebes, could employ these decisive 
words in ushering in the coining phase of Spartan humiliation, 
representing it as a well-merited judgement from the gods? 
The sentence which I have just translated marks, in the 
commonplace manner of the Xenophontic Hellenica, the same 
moment of pointed contrast and transition—past glory suddenly 
and unexpectedly darkened by supervening misfortune—which 
is foreshadowed in the narrative of Thucydides by the dialogue 
between the Athenian envoys and the Melian 2 * * * * * council j or in 
the CEdipus and Antigone of Sophokles, 8 by the warnings of 
the prophet Teiresios. 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, I. IIaAA& fikv oZv &v ris %x° l wd #*-Aa teal 

fcal PupfiaptKd, Sts 0«<d otfre rw b<TG$oivrwv oifre r&v Mffia 
iroioforav hpiekovm* pvv ye A irpoKeijicva, Aattefiaifidviat re ydp, 
of bpSirayres ahrov6fiovs idtretv rks vdkeis, rfyv iv ©/jjSccjs &Kp6iroAiv tear a- 
irXSvreSi (nr* «&7w p.6vtoy t&v kfliKijBivrtav 4tcokd<r87ia‘av t irparor o&S* 
evhs r&v irdncore kvBp&TrMjt KparijQevres* Tovs re rwv rrokir&v ei<rayay6uras 
els rfyv iucp&iroAiP avrovst teal ^ovkvOevras Aaicetiumovtois rfyv vdkiv SouAei Uip 9 
Sore aiiral rvpaPveTv, rfyv t oirw apXV v fxopov rwv tyvydvTuv ijpKeca/f 
KttrakvtfaL 

This passage is properly characterised by Dr. Peter (in his Commentatio 
Critica m Xenopliontis Hellenica, Hall. 1837, p. 82) as the turning-point 
in the histoiy— 

u Hoc igitur in loco quasi edifiore operi9 sui Xenophon sitbsistit, atque 
uno in conspectu Spartanos, et ad sure lelicitatis fnsUgmm ascendere videt, 

et rursusab eo delabi; tan Let autem divinre justitiie conscientid langltur in 
hac Sparlanorum fortune conspicurc, ut vix suum judicium, quanquam id 

solet facere, suppressedt.” 

a See above in this History—the close of chnptcr lvi. voL vii. 

8 Soph, CEdip. Tyr. 450; Amiron, 1066. 
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The government of Thebes had now been for three years 
(since the blow struck by Phcebidas) in the hands of Leontiad£s 
and his oligarchical partisans, upheld by the Spartan garrison 
in the Kadmeia. ( Respecting the details of its proceedings we 
have scarce any information. We can only (as above remarked) 
judge of it by the analogy of the Thirty tyrants at Athens, and 
of the Lysandrian Dekarchies, to which it was exactly similar 
in origin, position, and interests. That the general spirit of it 
must have been cruel, oppressive, and rapacious—we cannot 
doubt; though in what degree we have no means of knowing. 
The appetites of uncontrolled rulers, as well as those of a large 
foreign garrison, would ensure such a result: besides which, 
those rulers must have been in constant fear of risings or 
conspiracies amidst a body of high-spirited citizens who saw 
their city degraded, from being the chief of the Bceotian 
federation, into nothing better than a captive dependency of 
Sparta. Such fear was aggravated by the vicinity of a numerous 
body of Theban exiles, belonging to the opposite or anti- 
Spartan party; three or four hundred of whom had fled to 
Athens at the first seizure of their leader Ismenias, and had 
been doubtless joined subsequently by others. So strongly 
did the Theban rulers apprehend mischief from these exiles, 
that they hired assassins to take them off by private murder at 
Athens; and actually succeeded in thus killing Androkleidas, 
chief of the*band and chief successor of the deceased Ismenias 
—though they missed their blows at the rest. 1 And we may 
be sure that they made the prison in Thebes subservient to 
multiplied enormities and executions, when we read not only 
that 150 prisoners were found in it when the government was 
put down, 3 but also that in the fervour of that revolutionary 
movement, the slain gaoler was an object of such fierce antipathy, 
that his corpse was trodden and spit upon by a crowd of 
Theban women. 8 In Thebes, as in other Grecian cities, the 
women not only took no part in political disputes, but rarely 
even showed themselves in public; 4 so that this furious 

1 Plutarch, PelopidaB,c,6; compare Plutarch, Dq Gen. Socr. c. 29,p, 596 B. 

fl Xcnoph, I-Tcllen. v. 4, 14. 

* Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 33, p, 598 B, C. $ /mi fatpav fowl* 

fiyrfay Hal vpoairTVixuy obn bhlyat yvvtuxes. 

Among the prisoners was a distinguished Theban of the democratic 
partynamed Amphitheus, He was about to be shortly executed, and the 
conspirators, personally attached to him, seem to have accelerated the hour - 
of theirjplot partly to preserve his life (Plutarch, De Gen. Socrah p* S 77 

** 4 ^The lanpwe of Plutarch (De Gen. Sacr&t. c. 33, p, 598 C) is 
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demonstration of vindictive sentiment must have been generated 
by the loss or maltreatment of sons, husbands, and brothers. 

The Theban exiles found at Athens not only secure shelter, 
but genuine sympathy with their complaints against Lacedae¬ 
monian injustice. The generous countenance which had been 
shown by the Thebans, twenty-four years before, to Thrasybulus 
and the other Athenian refugees, during the omnipotence of the 
Thirty—was now gratefully requited under this reversal of 
fortune to both cities; 1 and requited too in defiance of the 
menaces of Sparta, who demanded that the exiles should be 
expelled—as she had on the earlier occasion demanded that 
the Athenian refugees should be dismissed from Thebes. To 
protect these Theban exiles, however, was all that Athens could 
do. Their restoration was a task beyond her power—and 
seemingly yet more beyond their own. For the existing 
government of Thebes was firmly seated, and had the citizens 
completely under control. Administered by a small faction, 
Archias, Philippus, Hypatgs, and Leontiades (among whom the 
first two were at this moment polemarchs, though the last was 
the most energetic and resolute)—it was at the same time 
sustained by the large garrison of 1500 Lacedaemonians and 
allies, 2 under Lysanoridas and two other harmosts, in the 
Kadmeia—as well as by the Lacedaemonian posts in the other 
Boeotian cities around—Orchomenus, Thespiae, Plataea, Tanagra, 
&c. Though the general body of Theban sentiment in the 

illustrated by the description given in the harangue of Lyknrgus cont. 
Leokrat. (c. xi. 5. 40)—of the universal alarm prevalent in Athens after 
the battle of Chseroneia, such that even the women could not slay in their 
houses—Avaffws abruv tea), rrjs irAheoos 6 pa^vas t &c, Compare also the 
words of Makaria, in the Herakleidec of Euripides, 475 j and Diodor. xiii. 
55—in his description of the capture of Selinus in Sicily. 

1 PlutaTch, Pelopidos, c. 6. 

See this sentiment of gratitude on the part of Athenian democrats, 
towards those Thebans who had sheltered them at Thebes during the exile 
along with Thrasybulus—strikingly brought out in an oration of Lysias, of 
which unfortunately only a fragment remains (Lysias, Frag. 4$, 47, Bckk.; 
Dionys. Hal. Judic, de Isceo, p. 594). The speaker of this oration had 
been received at Thebes by Kephisodotus the father of Pherenikus 3 the 
latter was now in exile at Athens; and the speaker had not only welcomed 
him (Pherenikus) to his house with brotherly affection, but also delivered 
this oration on his behalf before the Dikastery j Pherenikus having rightful 
claims on the property left behind by the assassinated Androkleidas. 

* Diodor, xv, 25 ; Plutarch, Pclopidas, c, 12; Plutarch, De Gen. Socr, 
c. p. 586 E. 

In another passage of.this treatise (the last sentence but one) he sets 
down the numbers in the Kadmeia at 50003 but the smaller number is 1 
most likely to be true. 
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city was decidedly adverse to the government, and though the 
young men while exercising in the palaestra (gymnastic exercises 
being more strenuously prosecuted at Thebes than anywhere 
else except at Sparta) kept up by private communication the 
ardour of an earnest, but compressed, patriotism—yet all 
manifestation or assemblage was forcibly kept down, and the 
commanding posts of the lower town, as well as the citadel, 
were held in vigilant occupation by the ruling minority. 1 

For a certain time, the Theban exiles at Athens waited in 
hopes of some rising at home, or some positive aid from the 
Athenians. At length, in the third winter after their flight, 
they began to despair of encouragement from either quarter, 
and resolved to take the initiative upon themselves. Among 
them were numbered several men of the richest and highest 
families at Thebes, proprietors of chariots, of jockeys, and of 
training establishments for contending at the various festivals: 
Pelopidas, Mellon, Damokleidas, Theopompus, Pherenikus, 
and others. 2 

Of these the most forward in originating aggressive measures, 
though almost the youngest, was Pelopidas; whose daring and 
self-devotion, in an enterprise which seemed utterly desperate, 
soon communicated itself to a handful of his comrades. The 
exiles, keeping up constant private correspondence with their 
friends in Thebes, felt assured of the sympathy of the citizens 
generally, if they could once strike a blow. Yet nothing less 
would be sufficient than the destruction of the four rulers, 
LeontiadGs and his colleagues—-nor would any one within the 
city devote himself to so hopeless a danger. It was this 
conspiracy which Pelopidas, Mellon, and five or ten other exiles 
(the entire band is differently numbered, by some as seven, by 
others, twelve 8 ) undertook to execute. Many of their friends 
in Thebes came in as auxiliaries to them, who would not have 
embarked in the design as primary actors. Of all auxiliaries, 
the most effective and indispensable was Phyllidas, the secretary 


1 Plutarch, Dc Gen. Socr. c. 4, p. 577 B j c. 17, p. 587 B $ c. 35, 
P* 594 C; c. 27, p. 595 A. 

* Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 7, 8. 

Plutarch, I)e Gen. Socr, c« I 7 > P» 587 D. hpfX am}\ar&v 

4 iri<rrtLr 7 i$. ...... *A p 1 oh Xkwtova ais t t bv k 4 \hiti r& ‘Hpafa ViKwPra 

ir4pu<rtv \ 

* Xenophon says seven (Hellen. v. 4, 1, 2); Plutarch and Cornelius 
Nepos, say twelve (Flut&rch, Dc Gen. Socr. c. 2, p. $76,0; Plutarch, 
Pelopidas, c. 8-13; Cornel. Nepos, Pelopidas, c. a). 

It is remarkable that Xenophon never mentions the hame of Pelopidas 
in this conspiracy; nor indeed (with one exception) throughout his 
Ilellemca. 
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of the polemarchs ; next to him, Charon, an eminent and earnest 
patriot* Phyllidas, having been despatched to Athens on 
official business, entered into secret conference with the 
conspirators, concerted with them the day for their coming lo 
Thebes, and even engaged to provide for them access to the 
persons of the polemarchs. Charon not only promised them 
concealment in his house, from their first coming within the 
gates, until the moment of striking their blow should have 
arrived—but also entered his name to share in the armed attack. 
Nevertheless, in spite of such partial encouragements, the plan 
still appeared desperate to many who wished heartily for its 
success. Epaminondas, for example—who now for the first 
time comes before us—resident at Thebes, and not merely 
sympathising with the political views of Pelopidas, but also 
bound to him by intimate friendship—dissuaded others from 
the attempt, and declined participating in it. He announced 
distinctly that he would not become an accomplice in civil 
bloodshed. It appears that there were men among the exiles 
whose violence made him fear that they would not, like 
Pelopidas, draw the sword exclusively against Leontiades and 
his colleagues* but would avail themselves of success to 
perpetrate unmeasured violence against other political enemies. 1 

The day for the enterprise was determined by Phyllidas the 
secretary, who had prepared an evening banquet for Archias 
and Philippus, in celebration of the period when they were 
going out of office as polemarchs—and who had promised on 
that occasion to bring into their company some women 
remarkable for beauty, as well as of the best families in Thebes. 2 
In concert with the general body of Theban exiles at Athens, 
who held themselves ready on the borders of Attica, together 
with some Athenian sympathisers, to march to Thebes the 
instant that they should receive intimation—and in concert also 
with two out of the ten Strat£gi of Athens, who took on them¬ 
selves privately to countenance the enterprise, without any 
public vote—Pelopidas and Mellon, and their five companions, 9 
crossed Kithasron from Athens to Thebes. It was wet weather, 
about December b.c. 379; they were disguised as rustics or 

1 Plutarch, De Gen. Socr, c, 3, p, 576 E; p. 577 A. 

a Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 4. rhs vcfivcrdras /cal tca\M(rras rt»v h 
Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 4, p. <577 C; Plutarch* Pelopid. c. 9. 

The' Theban women were distinguished for majestic figure and beauty 
(Dikccarchus, Vit. Grmc. p. 144, ed Fuhr.). 

* Plutarch {Pelopid. c. 25; De Gen. Socr. c. 26, p. 595 D) mentions 
Menekleidgs, Damokleidas, and Theopompus among them. Compare 
Coiuel. Nepos, Pelopid. c, 2. 
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hunters, with no other arms than a concealed dagger; and they 
got within the gates of Thebes one by one at nightfall, just 
when the latest farming-men were coming home from their 
fields. All of them arrived safe at the house of Charon, the 
appointed rendezvous. 

It was, however, by mere accident that they had not been 
turned back, and the whole scheme frustrated. For a Theban 
named Hipposthenidas, friendly to the conspiracy, but faint¬ 
hearted, who had been let into the secret against the will of 
Phyllidas—became so frightened as the moment of execution 
approached, that he took upon himself, without the knowledge 
of the rest, to despatch Chlidon, a faithful slave of Mellon, 
ordering him to go forth on horseback from Thebes, to meet 
his master on the road, and to desire that he and his comrades 
would go back to Attica, since circumstances had happened to 
render the project for the moment impracticable, Chlidon, 
going home to fetch his bridle, but not finding it in its usual 
place, asked his wife where it was. The woman, at first 
pretending to look for it, at last confessed that she had lent it 
to a neighbour. Chlidon became so irritated with this delay, 
that he got into loud altercation with his wife, who on her part 
wished him ill-luck with his journey. He at last beat her, until 
neighbours ran in to interpose. His departure was thus 
accidentally frustrated, so that the intended message of counter¬ 
mand never reached the conspirators on their way. 1 

In the house of Charon they remained concealed all the 
ensuing day, on the evening of which the banquet of Archias 
and Philippus was to take place, Phyllidas had laid his plan 
for introducing thorn at that banquet, at the moment when the 
two polemarchs had become full of wine, in female attire, as 
being the women whose visit was expected. The hour had 
nearly arrived, and they were preparing to play their parts, 
when an unexpected messenger knocked at the door, summoning 
Charon instantly into the presence of the polemarchs. All 
within were thunderstruck with the summons, which seemed 
to imply that the plot had been divulged, perhaps by the timid 
Hipposthenidas. It was agreed among them that Charon must 
obey at once. Nevertheless he himself, even in the perilous 
uncertainty which beset him, was most of all apprehensive lest 
the friends whom he had sheltered should suspect him of 
treachery towards themselves and their cause. Before departing, 
therefore, he sent for his only son, a. youth of fifteen and of 

1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, e, 8; Plutarch, De Gen, Socrat. c. 17, p. 586 B; 
c, 18, p. 587 D-li. 
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conspicuous promise in every way. This youth he placed in 
the hands of Pelopidas, as a hostage for his own fidelity. But 
Pelopidas and the rest, vehemently disclaiming all suspicion, 
entreated Charon to put his son away, out of the reach of that 
danger in which all were now involved. Charon, however, 
could not be prevailed on to comply, and left his son among 
them to share the fate of the rest. He went into the presence 
of Archias and Philippus; whom he found already half- 
intoxicated, but informed, by intelligence from Athens, that 
some plot, they knew not by whom, was afloat. They had sent 
for him to question him, as a known friend of the exiles; but 
he had little difficulty, aided by the collusion of Phyllidas, in 
blinding the vague suspicions of drunken men, anxious only to 
resume their conviviality. 1 He was allowed to retire and rejoin 
his friends. Nevertheless soon after his departure—so many 
were the favourable chances which befell these improvident men 
—a fresh message was delivered to Archias the polemarch, 
from his namesake Archias the Athenian Hierophant, giving an 
exact account of the names and scheme of the conspirators, 
which had become known to the philo-Laconian party at Athens. 
The messenger who bore this despatch delivered it to Archias 
with an intimation, that it related to very serious matters. 
“ Serious matters for to-morrow,” said the polemarch, as he put 
the despatch, unopened and unread, under the pillow of the 
couch on which he was reclining. 2 3 

Returning to their carousal, Archias and Philippus impa¬ 
tiently called \ipon Phyllidas to introduce the women according 
to his promise. Upon this the secretary retired, and brought 
the conspirators, clothed in female attire, into an adjoining 
chamber; then going back to the polemarchs, he informed 

1 Xenophon does not mention this separate summons and visit of Charon 
to the polemarchs—nor anything about the scene with his son. He only 
notices Charon as having harboured the conspirators in his house, and 
seems even to speak of him as a person of little consequence—imp A Xdpuvt 
tlvl, &c. (v. 4, 3). 

The anecdote is mentioned in both the compositions of Plutarch (De 
Gen, Socr, c, 28, p. 595; and Pelopidas, c, 9), aud is too interesting to be 
omitted, being perfectly consistent with what we read in Xenophon; 
though it has perhaps somewhat of a theatrical air. 

3 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 10; Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 30, p. 596 F. 
Els atiptov rh (Tiravtieua, 

This occurrence also finds no place in the narrative of Xenophon, 
Cornelius Nepos, Pelopidas, c. 3. ASneas (Poliorcetic, 31) makes a general 
reference to the omission of immediate opening of letters arrived, as having 
caused the capture of the ICadmeia; which was however only its remote 
consequence. 
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them that the women would not come in unless all the 
domestics were first dismissed. An order was forthwith given 
that these latter should depart, while Phyllidas took care that 
they should be well provided with wine at the lodging of one 
among their number. The polemarchs were thus left only 
with one or two friends at table, half-intoxicated as well as 
themselves; among them Kabeirichus, the archon of the year, 
who always throughout his term kept the consecrated spear of 
office in actual possession, and had it at that moment close to 
his person. Phyllidas now conducted the pretended women 
into the banqueting-room; three of them attired as ladies of 
distinction, the four others following as female attendants. 
Their long veils, and ample folds of clothing, were quite suffi¬ 
cient as disguise—even had the guests at table been sober— 
until they sat down by the side of the polemarchs \ and the 
instant of lifting their veils was the signal for using their daggers. 
Archias and Philippus were slain at once and with little resist¬ 
ance ; but Kabeirichus with his spear tried to defend himself, 
and thus perished with the others, though the conspirators had 
not originally intended to take his life. 1 

1 The description given by Xenophon, of this assassination of the 
potemarchs at Thebes, differs materially from that of Plutarch. I follow 
Xenophon in the main; introducing however several of the details found 
in Plutarch, which ore interesting, and which have the air of being 
authentic, 

Xenophon himself intimates (Hellen. v. 4, 7 ), that besides the story 
given in the text, there was also another story told by some—that Mellon 
and his companions had got access to the polemarchs in the guise of 
drunken revellers. It is this latter story which Plutarch has adapted, and 
which carries him into many details quite inconsistent with the narrative 
of Xenophon, I think the story, of the conspirators having been intro¬ 
duced in female attire, the more probable of the two. It is borne out by 
the exact analogy of what Herodotus tells us respecting Alexander son of 
Amyntas, prince of Macedonia (Ilerod. v. 20}. 

Compare Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 10, 11; Plutarch, De Gen. Soemt. c, 
31, p. 597. Polyesnus (ii. 4, 3) gives a story with many different circum¬ 
stances, yet agreeing in the fact that Pelopidas in female attire killed the 
Spartan general. The story alluded to by Aristotle (Polit. v. 5, 10), 
though he names both Thebes and Archias, can hardly refer to this event. 

It is Plutarch however who mentions the presence of Kabeirichus the 
archon at the banquet, and the curious Theban custom that the archon 
during his year of office never left out of his hand the consecrated spear. 
As a Boeotian bom, Plutarch was doubtless familiar with these old customs. 

Prom what other authors Plutarch copied the abundant del ails of this 
revolution at Thebes, which ho interweaves in the life of Pelopidas and in 
the treatise called De Geuio Socratis^-we do not know. Some critics 
suppose him to have borrowed from Dionysod6rus and Anaxis—Boeotian' 
historians whose work comprised this period, bat of whom not a single 
fragment is preserved (see Fragra. Histor. Grsec. ed. Didot, voh ii, p. 84}.. 
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Having been thus far successful, Phyllidas conducted three of 
the conspirators—Pelopidas, Kephisod6rus, and Daraokleidas 
—to the house of Leontiad£s, into which he obtained ad¬ 
mittance by announcing himself as the bearer of an order from 
the polemarchs. Leontiades was reclining after supper, with 
his wife sitting spinning wool by his side, when they entered 
his chamber. Being a brave and powerful man, he started up, 
seized his sword, and mortally wounded Kephisod6rus in the 
throat; a desperate struggle then ensued between him and 
Pelopidas in the narrow doorway, where there was no room for 
a third to approach. At length, however, Pelopidas overthrew 
and killed him, after which they retired, enjoining the wife with 
threats to remain silent, and closing the door after them with 
peremptory commands that it should not be again opened. 
They then went to the house of HypatSs, whom they slew while 
he attempted to escape over the roof. 1 ! 

The four great rulers of the philo-Laconian party in Thebes, 
having been now put to death, Phyllidas proceeded with the 
conspirators to the prison. Here the gaoler, a confidential 
agent in the oppressions of the deceased governors, hesitated to 
admit him ; but was slain by a sudden thrust with his spear, so 
as to ensure free admission to all. . To liberate the prisoners, 
probably for the most part men of kindred politics with the con¬ 
spirators—to furnish them with arms taken from the battle- 
spoils hanging up in the neighbouring porticos—and to range 
them in battle order near the temple of Amphion—were the 
next proceedings; after which they began to feel some assur¬ 
ance of safety and triumph. 2 Epaminondas and Gorgidas, 
apprised of what had occurred, were the first who appeared in 
arms with a few friends to sustain the cause; while proclamation 
was everywhere made aloud, through heralds, that the despots 
were slain—that Thebes was free—and that all Thebans who 
valued freedom should muster in arms in the market-place. 

1 Xen. Hell. v. 4, 9; Plutarch, Pelop. c. II, 12 ; and De Gen. Socr. 
p. 597 D-F, Here again Xenophon and Plutarch differ; the latter repre¬ 
sents that Pelopidas got into the house of Leontiades without Phyllidas— 
which appears, to me altogether improbable. On the other hand, Xenophon 
mentions nothing about the defence of Leontiades and his personal conflict 
with Pelopidas, which I copy from Plutarch. So brave a man as Leontiades, 
awake and sober, would not let himself be slain without a defence dangerous 
to assailants* Plutarch, in another place, singles out the death of Leontiades 
as the marking circumstance of the whole glorious enterprise, and the most 
impressive to Pelopidas (Plutarch—Non posse suaviter vivi secundum 
Epicurum—p. 1099 A-E). 

Xenoph. Heilen. v. 4, 8; Plutarch, Pelop. c. 12; De Gon. Socr* 
K59SB. 
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There were at that moment in Thebes many trumpeters who 
had come to contend for theorize at the approaching festival of 
the Herakleia. Hipposthenidas engaged these men to blow 
their trumpets in different parts of the city, and thus every¬ 
where to excite the citizens to arms* 1 

Although during the darkness surprise was the prevalent 
feeling, and no one knew what to do—yet so soon as day 
dawned, and the truth became known, there was but one 
feeling of joy and patriotic enthusiasm among the majority of 
the citizens, 2 Both horsemen and hoplites hastened in arms to 
the agora* Here for the first time since the seizure of the 
Kadmeia by Phoebidas, a formal assembly of the Theban 
people was convened, before which Pelopidas and his fellow- 
conspirators presented themselves. The priests of the city 
crowned them with wreaths, and thanked them in the name of 
the local gods; while the assembly hailed them with acclama¬ 
tions of delight and gratitude, nominating with one voice 
Pelopidas, Mellon, and Charon, as the first renewed Boeotarchs. 8 
The revival of this title, which had been dropped since the peace 
of Antalkidas, was in itself an event of no mean significance; 
implying not merely that Thebes had waked up again into free¬ 
dom, but that the Boeotian confederacy also had been, or would 
be, restored. 

Messengers had been forthwith despatched by the con¬ 
spirators to Attica to communicate their success; upon which 
all the remaining exiles, with the two Athenian generals privy 
to the plot and a body of Athenian volunteers, or coifs francs , 
all of whom were ready on the borders awaiting the summons 
—flocked to Thebes to complete the work* The Spartan 
generals, on their side also, sent to Platsea and Thespice for aid. 
During the whole night, they had been distracted and alarmed 
by the disturbance in the city; lights showing themselves 
here and there, with trumpets sounding and shouts for the 
recent success* 4 Apprised speedily of the slaughter of the 


1 This is a curious piece of detail, which we learn from Plutarch (De 
Gen* Socr* c. 34, p. 598 D). 

The Orchomenian Inscriptions in BoeckVs Collection record the prizes 
given to these 3 ttKmytcra\ or trumpeters (see Boeckh, Corp* Inscr. No* 
1584, 1585, &c,), 

* The unanimous joy with which the consummation of the revolution 
was welcomed in Thebes—-and the ardour with which the citizens turned 


but to support it by armed force—is attested by Xenophon, no very willing 
witness— Hellen. v. 4, 9. fcrel 5 1 %v wal Qwepbv ytywvtfiivop, 
ray b teal at dirAtrcu icttl at tmrtfs erbv rots 

* Plutarch, Petop, c. 12. 

* Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. p* 598 E j Pelop. c* 12, 
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polemarchs, from whom they had been accustomed to receive 
orders, they knew not whom to trust or to consult, while they 
were doubtless beset by affrighted fugitives of the now defeated 
party, who would hurry up to the Kadmeia for safety. They 
reckoned at first on a diversion in their favour from the forces 
at Platsea and Thespiss. But these forces were not permitted 
even to approach the city gate ) being vigorously charged, as 
soon as they came in sight, by the newly-mustered Theban 
cavalry, and forced to retreat with loss.^ The Lacedaemonians 
in the citadel were thus not only left without support, but saw 
their enemies in the city reinforced by the other exiles, and by 
the auxiliary volunteers . 1 

Meanwhile Pelopidas and the other new Bceotarchs found 
themselves at the head of a body of armed citizens, full of 
devoted patriotism and unanimous in hailing the recent revolu¬ 
tion. They availed themselves of this first burst of fervour to 
prepare for storming the Kadmeia without delay, knowing the 
importance of forestalling all aid from Sparta. And the citizens 
were already rushing up to the assault—proclamation being 
made of large rewards to those who should first force their way 
in—when the Lacedaemonian commander sent proposals for 
a capitulation . 3 Undisturbed egress from Thebes, with the 
honours of war, being readily guaranteed to him by oath, the 
Kadmeia was then surrendered. As the Spartans were 
marching out of the gates, many Thebans of the defeated party 
went forth also. But against these latter the exasperation of 
the victors was so ungovernable, that several of the most 
odious were seized as they passed, and put to death; in some 
cases, even their children along with them, And more of them 
would have been thus despatched, had not the Athenian 
auxiliaries, with generous anxiety, exerted every effort to get 
them out of sight and put them into safety . 8 We are not told 
—nor is it certain—that these Thebans were protected under 


1 Xenophon expressly mentions that the Athenians who were invited to 
come, and who actually did come, to Thebea ? were the two generals and 
the volunteers; all of whom were before privy to the plot and were in 
readiness on the borders of Attica— robs trphs rots 6plots *Adqwtfav ical 
robs Bdo rwv ffrparyywp—ot ^Bijvaiot fab rwv Splay ffSij vap^<ra,p (Hcllcn. 
v. 4, 9, io). 

8 Xen. Hellen, v, 4, ro, n. srpotr^aXop vrpbs rV &fcp 6 irQKtu~-r))P Trpo- 
$vplap twp irpoondvrwp airdvr&u Z&pM) &c. 

Diodorus, xv. 25. iWra robs voXlras ZttI rty Zhevdeptau TtapctKa\Za‘avre$ 
(the successful Theban conspirators, Pelopidas, &c.) <rvpopyobs 
faaPtas robs ®? jj 8 alavs. 

1 8 Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 12. 
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the capitulation. Even had they been so, however, the wrathful 
impulse might still have prevailed against them. 

Of the three harmosts who thus evacuated the Kadmeia 
without a blow, two were put to death, the third was heavily 
fined and banished by the authorities at Sparta . 1 We do not 
know what the fortifications of the Kadmeia were, nor how far 
it was provisioned. But we can hardly wonder that these offi¬ 
cers were considered to have dishonoured the Lacedsemonian 
arms, by making no attempt to defend it; when we recollect 
that hardly more than four or five days would be required to 
procure adequate relief from home—and that forty-three years 
afterwards, the Macedonian garrison in the same place main¬ 
tained itself against the Thebans in the city for more than 
fourteen days, until the return of Alexander from Illyria . 2 The 
first messenger who brought news to Sparta of the conspiracy 
and revolution at Thebes, appears to have communicated at the 
same time that the garrison had evacuated the Kadmeia and 
was in full retreat, with a train of Theban exiles from the 
defeated party . 8 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 13; Diodor. xv. 27. 

Plutarch (Pelopid. c, 13) augments the theatrical effect by saying that 
the Lacedrcmonian garrison on its retreat, actually met at Mcgara die 
reinforcements under King KJeombrofcus, which had advanced thus far, 
on their march to relieve the Kadmeia. But this is highly improbable. 
The account of Xenophon intimates clearly that the Kadmeia was sur¬ 
rendered on the next morning after the nocturnal movement. The 
commanders capitulated in the first moment of distraction and despair, 
without even standing an assault. a Arrian, i. 6, 

* In recounting this revolution at Thebes, and the proceedings of the 
Athenians in regard to it, I have followed Xenophon almost entirely. 

Diodorus (xv. 25, 26) concurs with Xenophon in stating that the Theban 
exiles got back from Attica to Thebes by night, partly through the con¬ 
currence of the Athenians (ovveiriXa# aulvwv rS>v 'kQypatw)— slew the 
rulers—-called the citizens to freedom next morning, finding all hearty in 
the cause—-and then proceeded to besiege the 1500 Lacedaemonians and 
Peloponnesians in the Kadmeia. 

But after thus much of agreement, Diodorus states what followed, in a 
manner quite inconsistent with Xenophon; thus (he tells us)— 

The Lacedaemonian commander sent instant intelligence to Sparta of 
what had happened, with request for a reinforcement. The Thebans at 
once attempted to storm the ICadmoia, but were repulsed with great loss, 
both of killed and wounded. Fearing that they might not be able to take 
the fort before reinforcement should come from Sparta, they sent envoys 
to Athens to ask for aid, reminding the Athenians that they (the Thebans) 
had helped to emancipate Athens from the Thirty, and to restore the 
democracy (fivofj.tfxviffKovr 9 $ pbirtin Ka\ airol trvyitar'fiyctyoy rbv tifyuov 
*rQy k&O* %v fcaipfci* fl7r& rpt&ttowa jeare&ouX^flTjirav), The 

Athenians, parity from desire to requite this favour, partly from a wish to 
secure the Thebans as allies against Sparta, passed a public vote to assist 
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This revolution at Thebes came like an electric shock upon 
the Grecian world. With a modern reader, the assassination of 

them forthwith. Demophon the general got together 5000 hoplites and 
500 horsemen, with whom he hastened to Thebes on the next day; and 
all the remaining population were prepared to follow, if necessary 
All the other cities in Bceotia also sent aid to Thebea, too— 
so that there was assembled there a large force of 12,000 hoplites and 2000 
horsemen. This united force, the Athenians being among them, assaulted 
the Kadmeia day and night, relieving each other; but were repelled with 
great loss of killed and wounded. At length the garrison found themselves 
without provisions; the Spartans were tardy in sending reinforcement; 
and sedition broke out among the Peloponnesian allies who formed the far 
larger part of the garrison. These Peloponnesians, refusing to fight longer, 
insisted upon capitulating; which the Lacedmmonian governor was 
obliged perforce to do, though both lie and the Spartans along with him 
desired to hold out to the death. The Kadmeia was accordingly sur¬ 
rendered, and the garrison went back to Peloponnesus. The Lacedmmonian 
reinforcement from Sparta arrived only a little too late. 

All these circumstances stated by Diodorus are not only completely 
different from Xenophon, but irreconcilable witli his conception of the 
event. We must reject either the one or the other. 

Now, Xenophon is not merely the better witness of the two, but is in 
this case sustained by all the collateral probabilities of the case. 

1. Diodorus represents the Athenians as having despatched by public 
vote, assistance to Thebes, in older to requite the assistance which the 
Thebans had before sent to restore the Athenian democracy against the 
Thirty. Now this is incorrect in point of fact, The Thebans had never 
sent any assistance positive or ostensible, to Thrasybulus and the Athenian 
democrats against the Thirty. They had assisted Thrasybulus underhand, 
and without any public govcmmenL-act; and they had refused to serve 
along with the Spartans against him. But rhoy never senL any force to 
help him against the Thirty. Consequently, the Athenians could not now 
have sent any public force to Thebes, in requital for a similar favour done 
before by the Thebans to them, 

2. Had the Athenians passed a formal vote, sent a large public army, 
and taken vigorous part in several bloody assaults on the Lacedmmonian 
garrison in the Kadmeia—this would have been the most flagrant and 
unequivocal commencement of hostilities against Sparta, No Spartan 
envoys could, after that, have gone to Athena, and stayed safely in the 
house of the Proxenus—as we know from Xenophon that they did. Be¬ 
sides—the story of Sphodrias (presently to be recounted) proves distinctly 
that Athens was at peace with Sparta, and had committed no act of 
hostility against her, for three or four months at least after the revolution 
at Thebes* It therefore refutes the narrative of Diodorus about the public 
vote of the Athenians) and the public Athenian force under Demophon, 
aiding in the attack of the Kadmeia. Strange to say—Diodorus himself, three 
chapters afterwards (xv. 29) relates this story about Sphodrias, just in the 
same manner {with little difference) as Xenophon; ushering in the story 
with a declaration, that the Athenians were still at peace with Sparta, ana 
forgetting that he had himself recounted a distinct rupture of that peace 
on the part of the Athenians. 

3. The news of the revolution at Thebes must necessarily have taken 
the Athenian public completely by surprise {though some few Athenians 
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the four leaders, in their houses and at the banquet, raises a 
sentiment of repugnance which withdraws his attention from 

were privy to the scheme), because it was a scheme which had no chance 
of succeeding except by profound secrecy. Now, that the Athenian public, 
hearing the news for the first time—having no positive act to complain of 
on the part of Sparta, and much reason to fear her power—having had no 
previous circumstances to work them up, or prepare them for any dangerous 
resolve—should identify themselves at once with Thebes, and provoke war 
with Sparta in the impetuous manner stated by Diodorus—this is, in my 
judgement, eminently improbable, requiring good evidence to induce us to 
believe it. 

4, Assume the statement of Diodorus to be true—what reasonable 
explanation can be given of the erroneous version which we read in 
Xenophon? The facts as he recounts them conflict most pointedly with 
his philo-Laconian partialities ; first, the overthrow of the Lacedoemonian 
power at Thebes, by a handful of exiles j still more, the whole story of 
Sphodrias and his acquittal. 

But assume the statement of Xenophon to he true—and we can give a 
very plausible explanation how the erroneous version in Diodorus arose. 
A few months later, after the acquittal of Sphodrias at Spaita, the Athenians 
really did enter heartily into the alliance of Thebes, and sent ft large public 
force (indeed 5000 hoplites, the same number as those of Demophon, 
according to Diodorus, c. 33) to assist her in repelling Agesilcras with the 
Spartan army. It is by no means unnatural that their public vote and 
expedition undertaken about July 378 B.C.— should have been erroneously 
thrown back to December 379 li.c. The Athenian ornlors were fond of 
boasting that Athens lmd saved the Thebans from Sparta ; and this might 
be said with some truth, in reference to the aid which she really rendered 
afterwards. IsokratGs (Or. xiv. Plataic. s. 31) makes this boast in general 
terms; but Dcinarchus (cont. Demosthen. s, 40) is more distinct, and gives 
in a few words a version the same os that which we find in Diodorus; so- 
also docs Aifrteidds, in two very brief allusions (Panathen. p. 172, and Or. 
xxxviii. Social is, p. 486-498), Possibly Aristcid&s as well as Diodorus 
may have copied from Ephorus; but however this may be, it is easy to 
understand the mistake out of which their version grew. 

5. Lastly, Plutarch mentions nothing about the public vote of the 
Athenians, and the regular division of troops under Demophon which 
Diodorus asserts to have aided in the storming of the ICadmeia. See 
Tlutarch (De Gen. Socrat. ad fin. Agcsll. c. 23j X 5 elopid. 12, 13). He 
intimates only, as Xenophon does, that there were some Athenian volunteers 
who assisted the exiles. 

M. Rehdantz (Vitas Ipliicratis, Chabrke, &c. p. 38-43) discusses this dis¬ 
crepancy at considerable length, and cites the opinion of various German 
authors in respect to it, with none of whom I altogether concur. 

In my judgement, the proper solution is, to reject altogether (as belong¬ 
ing to a later time) the statement of Diodorus, respecting theimblic vole 
at Athens, and the army said to have been sent to Thebes under Demophon; 
and to accept the more credible narrative of Xenophon; which ascribes to 
Athens a reasonable prudence, and great fear of Sparta—qualities, such as 
Athenian orators would not be disposed to boast of. According to that 
narrative, the question about sending Athenians to aid in storming the 
Katlmeia could hardly have been submitted for public discussion, since that 
citadel was surrendered at once by the intimidated garrison. 
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the other features of this memorable deed. Now an ancient 
Greek not only had no such repugnance, but sympathised with 
the complete revenge for the seizure of the Kadmeia and the 
death of Ismenias; while he admired, besides, the extraordinary 
personal daring of Pelopidas and Mellon—the skilful forecast of 
the plot, and the sudden overthrow, by a force so contemptibly 
small, of a government which the day before seemed unas¬ 
sailable . 1 It deserves note that we here see the richest men in 
Thebes undertaking a risk, single-handed and with their own 
persons, which must have appeared on a reasonable estimate 
little less than desperate. From the Homeric Odysseus and 
Achilles down to the end of free Hellenism, the rich Greek 
strips in the palaestra , 2 and exposes his person in the ranks as a 
soldier like the poorest citizens; being generally superior to 
them in strength and bodily efficiency. 

As the revolution in Thebes acted forcibly on the Grecian 
mind from the manner in which it was accomplished, so by its 
positive effects it altered forthwith the balance of power in 
Greece. The empire of Sparta, far from being undisputed and 
nearly universal over Greece, is from henceforward only main¬ 
tained by more or less of effort, until at length it is completely 
overthrown . 8 

The exiles from Thebes, arriving at Sparta, inflamed both 
the Ephors, and the miso-Theban Agesilaus, to the highest 
pitch. Though it was then the depth of winter , 4 an expedition 

1 The daring coup de main of Pelopidas and Mellon, against the govern¬ 
ment ol Thebes, bears a remarkable analogy to that by which Evugoras got 
into Salamis and overthrew the previous despot (IsoUratSs, Or. ix. Evogor, 

s. 34)* 

2 See, in illustration of Greek sentiment on this point, Xenophon, 
Hcllen. iii 4, 19; and Xenophon, Enc, Ages, i, 28. 

11 If indeed we could believe Isokratis, speaking through the mouth of 
a Hatman, it would seem that the Thebans, immediately after their 
revolution, sent an humble embassy to Sparta deprecating hostility, en¬ 
treating to be admitted as allies, and promising service even against their 
benefactors the Athenians, just as devoted as the deposed government had 
rendered; an embassy which the Spartans haughtily answered by desiring 
them to receive back their exiles, and to cast out the assassins Pelopidas 
and his comrades. It is possible that the Thebans may have sent to try 
the possibility of escaping Spartan enmity ; but it is highly improbable 
that they made any such promises as those here mentioned; and it is 
certain that they speedily began to prepare vigorously for that hostility 
which they saw to be approaching. 

See Isokrat6s, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) s, 31. 

This oration is put into the mouth of a Platsean, and seems to be an 
assemblage of nearly oil the topics which could possibly be enforced, truly 
or falsely, against Thebes. 

4 Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 14, xcin&vas faros. 
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was decreed forthwith against Thebes, and the allied contin¬ 
gents were summoned. Agesilaus declined to take the 
command of it, on the ground that he was above sixty 
years of age, and therefore no longer liable to compulsory 
foreign service. But this (says Xenophon J ) was not his real 
reason. He was afraid that his enemies at Sparta would say— 
11 Here is Agesilaus again putting us to expense, in order that 
he may uphold despots in other cities ”—as he had just done, 
and had been reproached with doing, at Phlius; a second 
proof that the reproaches against Sparta (which I have cited 
a few pages above from Lysias and Isokratds) of allying herself 
with Greek despots as well as with foreigners to put down Gre¬ 
cian freedom, found an echo even in Sparta herself. Accord¬ 
ingly Kleombrotus the other king of Sparta took the command. 
He had recently succeeded his brother Agesipolis, and had 
never commanded before, 

KIcombrotus conducted his army along the Isthmus of 
Corinth through Megara to Platiea, cutting to pieces an out¬ 
post of Thebans, composed chiefly of the prisoner's set free by 
the recent revolution, who had been placed for the defence of 
the intervening mountain pass. From Plalsea he went forward 
to Thespize, and from thence to IvynoskephaJse in the Theban 
territory, where he lay encamped for sixteen days; after which 
he retreated to Thespiee. It appears that he did nothing, and 
that his inaction was the subject of much wonder in his army, 
who are said to have even doubted whether he was really and 
earnestly hostile to Thebes. Perhaps the exiles, with customary 
exaggeration, may have led him to hope that they could pro¬ 
voke a rising in Thebes, if he would only come near. At any 
rate the bad weather must have been a serious impediment to 
action; since in his march back to Peloponnesus through 
Kreusis and -tfCgosthcnm die wind blew a hurricane, so that 
his soldiers could not proceed without leaving their shields and 
coming back afterwards to fetch them. Kleombrotus did not 
quit Boeotia, however, without leaving Sphodrias as harmost at 
Thespicc, with one-third of the entire army, and with a con¬ 
siderable sum of money to employ in hiring mercenaries and 
acting vigorously against the Thebans . 2 

The army of Kleombrotus, in its march from Megara to 
Platjca, had passed by the skirts of Attica; causing so much 

1 Xen, Hcllen. v. 4, 13. ed elff&s Srt , ei ovpwnryotV) xlfetav at jroAmw, 
its ^Aiyriirfaaos, Svtcs rots rvp&vvots, irpdyfiara rp irStet vap^x 01 * 

Plutarch, Agesil, c. 24* 

a Xcn* Xlellen. v. 4, is-18. 
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alarm to the Athenians, that they placed Chabrias with a body 
of peltasts, to guard their frontier and the neighbouring road 
through Eleutheroe into Boeotia. This was the first time that 
a LacedEemonian army had touched Attica (now no longer 
guarded by the lines of Corinth, as in the war between 394 
and 388 b.c.) since the retirement of King Pausanias in 404 
B.C, ; furnishing a proof of the exposure of the country, such 
as to revive in the Athenian mind^ all the terrible recollections 
of Dekeleia and the Peloponnesian war. It was during the 
first prevalence of this alarm—and seemingly while Kleom- 
brotus was still with his army at Thespiss or ICynoskephalse, 
close on the Athenian frontier—that three Lacedaemonian 
envoys, EtymoklGs and two others, arrived at Athens to 
demand satisfaction for the part taken by the two Athenian 
generals and the Athenian volunteers, in concerting and aiding 
the enterprise of Pelopidas and his comrades. So overpower¬ 
ing was the anxiety in the public mind to avoid giving offence 
to Sparta, that these two generals were both of them accused 
before the Dikastery. The first of them was condemned and 
executed ; the second, profiting by this warning (since, pursuant 
to the psephism of Kanndnus, 1 the two would be put on trial 
separately), escaped, and a sentence of banishment was passed 
against him. 2 * * * * * These two generals had been unquestionably 
guilty of a grave abuse of their official functions. They had 
brought the state into public hazard, not merely without con¬ 
sulting the senate or assembly, but even without taking the 
sense of their own board of Ten, Nevertheless the severity of 
the sentence pronounced indicates the alarm, as well as the 
displeasure, of the general body of Athenians ; while it served 
as a disclaimer in fact, if not in form, of all political connexion 
with Thebes. 8 

1 See this History, vol. viii. ch. lxiv. shout the psephism of Kanndnus. 

Xen. Hellen, v. 4, 19; Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 14. 

Xenophon mentions the Lacedaemonian envoys at Athens, but does not 

expressly say that they* were sent to demand reparation for the conduct of 

these two generals or of the volunteers. I cannot doubt however that the 

fact was so ; for in those times there were no resident envoys—none but 

envoys sent on special missions. 

8 The trial and condemnation of these two generals has served as the 
groundwork for harsh reproach against the Athenian democracy. Wachs- 
muth (Hellen. Alterth. i. p. 654) denounces it as 4< a judicial horror, or 
abomination—ein G^eue^gericht. ,, Rehdantz (ViUc Iphicratis, Chabrice, 
Ac. pp. 44, 45) says—“Quid? quia invnsionem Lacedcemoniormn viderant 
in Boeotiam factam esse, non puduil eos, damnare imperatores quorum 
facta suis decrelis comprobaverant?” , , , “Igitur banc Hints faHnoris 
txcusctfionem babebimus : Rebus quee a Thebnnis apebantur {*, e, by the 
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Even before the Lacedemonian envoys had quitted Athens, 
however, an incident, alike sudden and memorable, completely 

propositions of the Thebans seeking peace from Sparta, and trying to get 
enrolled as her allies—alleged by Isokrat£s, which I have noticed above as 
being, in my judgement, very inaccurately recorded) cognitis, Athenienses, 
quo enixius subvenermt % so majore pccnitmtid perctilsi sunt. . . . Sed 
tantum nbfuit ut sibimel irasccrentur, ut, e more Athenknsiitm , punirmtur 
qid perfecemnt id quod turn populus exoptaverat 

The censures of Wachsmulli, Rehdanlz, &c. assume as a matter of fact,— 
I, That the Athenians had passed a formal vote in the public assembly to 
send assistance to Thebes, under two generals, who accordingly went out in 
command of the army and performed their instructions. 2. That the Athe¬ 
nians, becoming afterwards repentant or terrified, tried and condemned these 
two geuernls for having executed the commission entrusted to them. 

I have already shown grounds (in a previous note) for believing that the 
first of these aflirmutions is incorrect; the second, as dependent on it, will 
therefore be iucorrecl also. 

These authors here appear to me to single out a portion of each of the 
two inconsistent narratives of Xenophon and Diodorus, and blend them 
together in a way which contradicts both. 

Thus, they take from Diodorus the allegation, that the Athenians sent to 
Thebes by public vote a large army, which fought along with the Thebans 
ngainst the Kadmeia—an allegation, which not only is not to be found in 
Xenophon, but which his narrative plainly, though indirectly, excludes. 

Next, they take from Xenophon the allegation, that the Athenians tried 
and condemned the two generals who were accomplices iu the conspiracy of 
Mellon against the Theban rulers—rob 8 i 5 o paryytb) 6>i wvn'm<rrd<r$i)v rfyv 
tq 0 MiAAwvas &rl to&s irepl Aeomcfti?? iiravdaratrw (v. 4, rg). Now the 
mention of these two generals follows naturally and consistently in Xenophon. 
lie had before told us that there were two out of the Athenian generals, 
who both assisted underhand in organising the plot, and afterwards went 
with the volunteers to Thebes. But it cannot be fitted on to the narrative 
of Diodorus^ who never says a word about this cond&mmtion by the Athe - 
ttims~~nor ever mentions any two Athenian generals^ at all. He tells us 
that the Athenian army which went to Thebes was commanded by Demo* 
phon; he notices no colleague whatever. He says in general words, that 
the conspiracy was organised “with the assistance of the Athenians”" 
'AQypalur) ; not saying a word about any two generals as 

especially active, 

Wacbsmuth and Rehdontz take it for granted, most gratuitously, that 
these two condemned generals (mentioned by Xenophon and not by 
Diodorus) are identical with Demophon and another colleague, com¬ 
manders of an army which went out by public vote (mentioned by 
Diodorus and not by Xenophon), 

The narratives of Xenophon and Diodorus (as X have before observed) 
are distinct and inconsistent with each other.. We have to make our option- 
between them, I adhere to that of Xenophon, for reasons previously 
given, But if any one prefers that of Dioc\orus, he ought then to reject 
altogether the story of the condemnation of the two Athenian generals (who 
nowhere appear in Diodorus), and to suppose that Xenophon was 'mis¬ 
informed upon that point, as upon the other facts of -the case. 

That the two Athenian generals (assuming the Xenophontic narrative- 
as true) should be tried and punished, when the consequences of their 
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altered the Athenian temper. The Lacedaemonian harmost 
Sphodrias (whom Kleombrotus had left at Thespiee to prose¬ 
cute the war against Thebes), being informed that Peirseus on 
its land-side was without gates or night-watch—since there 
was no suspicion of attack—conceived the idea of surprising 
it by a night-march from Thespue, and thus of mastering at 
one stroke the commerce, the wealth, and the naval resources 
of Athens. Putting his troops under march one evening after 
an early supper, he calculated on reaching the Peiraeus the 
next morning before day-light. But -his reckoning proved 
erroneous. Morning overtook him when he had advanced no 
farther than the Thriasian plain near Eleusis; from whence, 
as it was useless to proceed farther, he turned back and re¬ 
treated to Thespiss; not, however, without committing various 
acts of plunder against the neighbouring Athenian residents.. 

This plan against Peiraeus appears to have been not ill- 
conceived. Had Sphodrias been a man competent to organise 
and execute movements as rapid as those of Brasidas, there is 
no reason why it might not have succeeded ; in which case the 
whole face of the war would have been changed, since the 
Lacedemonians, if once masters of Feirceus, both could and 
would have maintained the place. But it was one of those 
injustices, which no one ever commends until it has been 
successfully consummated — "consilium quod non potest 
laudari nisi peractum.” 1 As it failed, it has been considered, 

unauthorised proceeding were threatening to come with severity upon Athens 
—appears to me neither improbable nor unreasonable. Those who are 
shocked by the severity of the sentence, will do well to read the remarks 
which the Lacedremonian envoys make (Xen. Hellcn. v. 4, 23) on the 
conduct of Sphodrias. 

To turn from one severe sentence to another—whoever believes the nar¬ 
rative of Diodorus in preference to that of Xenophon, ought to regard the 
execution of those two Lacedaemonian commanders who surrendered the 
Kadmeia as exceedingly cruel. According to Diodorus, these officers had 
done everything which brave men could do ; they had resisted a long time, 
repelled many attacks, and were only prevented from further holding out by 
a mutiny among their garrison. 

Here again, we see the superiority of the narrative of Xenophon over 
that of Diodorus. According to the former, these Lacedaemonian com¬ 
manders surrendered the Kadmeia without any resistance at all. Their 
condemnation, like that of the two Athenian generals, becomes a matter 
easy to understand and explain. 

1 Tacit. Histor. i. 38. 

Compare (in Plutarch, Anton, c. 32) the remark of Sextus Pompey to his 
captain Menas, when the latter asked his permission to cut the cables of the 
ship, while Octavius and Antony were dining on board, and to seize their 
persons— 1 * I cannot permit any such thing; but you oupht to have done it 
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by critics as well as by contemporaries, not merely as a crime 
but as a fault, and its author Sphodrias as a brave man, but 
singularly weak and hot-headed . 1 Without admitting the full 
extent ot this censure, we may see that his present aggression 
grow out of an untoward emulation of the glory which 
Phoebidas, in spite of the simulated or transient displeasure 
of his countrymen, had acquired by seizing the Kadmeia. 
That Sphodrias received private instructions from Kleombrotus 
(as Diodorus states) is not sufficiently proved; while the 
suspicion, intimated by Xenophon as being abroad, that he 
was wrought upon by secret emissaries and bribes from his 
enemies the Thebans, for the purpose of plunging Athens into 
war with Sparta, is altogether improbable; fl and seems merely 
an hypothesis suggested by the consequences of the act— 
which were .such, that if his enemies had bribed him, he could 
not have served them better. 

The presence of Sphodrias and his army in the Thriasian 

without asking my permisfiicm. n A reply familiar to the readers of $hak- 
speare’s Antony ami Cleopatra. 

1 Kallisihonds, Frag, at, cd. Didot, apud Harpokration. v. t^otylas ; 
Xfiodor. xv. 29 j Tlutaicli, Velopulns, c, 14; Plutarch, Agesil, c. 24. The 
miscalculation of Sphodrias as to the time necessary for his march toPeireeus 
Is not worse than other mistakes which Polybius (in a very instructive 
discourse, ix. 12, 20, seemingly extracted from hie lost commentaries 
on Tactics) recounts as having been committed by various other able 
commanders. 

fl IUfflowri tV ip rats C-leowais A/^orrrV xp'fiw™ Mvrss f fa 

{muvrrfero— Xenoph. llcllcn. v» 4, 20; Diador. xv. 29; Plutarch, Pelopid. 
c. ia ; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 24, 25. 

Diodorus oflirms private orders from Kleombrotus to Sphodrias* 

In rejecting the suspicion mentioned by Xenophon—that it was the 
Theban leaders who instigated and bribed Sphodrias—we may remark—*1, 
Thai the plan might very possibly have succeeded; and its success would 
have been ruinous to the Thebans* Had they been the instigators, they 
would not have failed to give notice ofit at Alliens at the same time; which 
they certainly did not do. 2. Tliat if the Lacedemonians had punished 
Sphodrias, no war would have ensued- Now every man would have pre¬ 
dicted, that assuming the scheme to fail, thev certainly would punish him, 
3. The strong interest taken by Agcsilnus afterwards in the fate of Spho¬ 
drias, and the high encomium whicn ho passed on the genoral character of 
the latter—are mute comustcnL with ft belief on his part that Sphodrias(Uke 
PhccbidaK) may have done wrung towards a foreign city from over-ambition 
in the Servian of Mr country. Hat if Agusilavm (who detested the Thebans 
beyond measure) had believed that Sphodrias was acting under the influence 
of bribes from them, he would not merely have been disposed to let justice 
takeila course, but would have approved and promoted the condemnation. 

On a previous occnsion (Mellon, iii. 3* 3) Xenophon had imputed to the 
Thebans a similar refinement of stratagem j seemingly yrtlli just as little 
cause. 
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plain was communicated shortly after daybreak at Athens, 
where it excited no less terror than surprise. Every man 
instantly put himself under arms for defence ; but news soon 
arrived that the invader had retired. When thus reassured, 
the Athenians passed from fear to indignation. The Lacedte- 
monian envoys, who were lodging at the house of Kallias the 
proxenus of Sparta, were immediately put under arrest and 
interrogated. But all three affirmed that they were not less 
astonished, and not less exasperated^ by the march of Sphodrias 
than the Athenians themselves; adding, by way of confirmation, 
that had they been really privy to any design of seizing the 
Peirteus, they would have taken care not to let themselves be 
found in the city, and in their ordinary lodging at the house 
of the proxenus, where of course their persons would be at 
once seized. They concluded by assuring the Athenians, 
that Sphodrias would not only be indignantly disavowed, but 
punished capitally, at Sparta, And their reply was deemed 
so satisfactory, that they were allowed to depart; while an 
Athenian embassy was sent to Sparta to demand the punish¬ 
ment of the offending general. 1 

The Ephors immediately summoned Sphodrias home to 
Sparta, to take his trial on a capital charge. So much did he 
himself despair of his case, that he durst not make his ap¬ 
pearance; while the general impression was, both at Sparta 
and elsewhere, that he would certainly be condemned. 
Nevertheless, though thus absent and undefended, he was 
acquitted, purely through private favour and esteem for his 
general character. Pie was of the party of Kleombrotus, so 
that all the friends of that prince espoused his cause as a 
matter of course. But as he was of the party opposed to 
Agesilaus, his friends dreaded that the latter would declare 
against him, and bring about his condemnation. Nothing 
saved Sphodrias except the peculiar intimacy between his 
son Kleonymus and Archidamus son of Agesilaus. The 
mournful importunity of Archidamus induced Agesilaus, when 
this important cause was brought before the senate of Sparta, 
to put aside his judicial conviction and give his vote in the 
following,manner—“To be sure, Sphodrias is guilty; upon 
that there cannot be two opinions. Nevertheless, we cannot 
put to death a man like him, who, as boy, youth, and man, 
has stood unblemished in all Spartan honour. Sparta cannot 
part with soldiers like Sphodrias.” 2 The friends of Agesilaus, 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 22; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 24. 

2 Xen, Hellen. v. 4, 32, ’E ttetv 6 s ye (' AyytrlAaos) it pb$ trivras Perots 
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following this opinion and coinciding with those of Kleom- 
brotus, ensured a favourable verdict. And it is remarkable, 
that EtymoklSs himself, who as envoy at Athens had announced 
as a certainty that Sphodrias would be put to death—as 
senator and friend of Agesilaus voted for his acquittal 1 

This remarkable incident (which comes to us from a witness 
not merely philo-Laconian, but also personally intimate with 
Agesilaus) shows how powerfully the course of justice at Sparta 
was overruled by private sympathy and interests—especially 
those of the two kings. It especially illustrates what has been 
stated in a former chapter respecting the oppressions exercised 
by the Spartan harmosts and the dekadarchies, for which no 
redress was attainable at Sparta. Here was a case where not 
only the guilt of Sphodrias stood confessed, but in which also 
his acquittal was sure to be followed by a war with Athens. If, 
under such circumstances, the Athenian demand for redress 
was overruled by the favour of die two kings, what chance was 
there of any justice to the complaint of a depezident city or an 
injured individual against the harmost ? The contrast between 
Spartan and Athenian proceeding is also instructive. Only a 
few days before, the Athenians had condemned, at the instance 
of Sparta, their two generals who had without authority lent 
aid to the Theban exiles. In so doing, the Athenian dikastery 
enforced the law against clear official misconduct—and that, 
too, in a case where their sympathies went along with the act, 
though their fear of a war with Sparta was stronger. But the 
most important circumstance to note is, that at Athens there is 
neither private influence, nor kingly influence, capable of over¬ 
ruling the sincere judicial conscience of a numerous and 
independent dikastery. 

The result of the acquittal of Sphodrias must have been well 
known beforehand to all parties at Sparta. Even by the 
general voice of Greece, the sentence was denounced as 
iniquitous. 3 But the Athenians, who had so recently given 

Tftvrct ASucefr ptb %<j>o$plav Mvwrov tjyat* #<rr« 

fiivroi) vats re TrtuSfcrKos Ka\ irdvra tA Kokh vo&y 5zrr&«cr«, 

Xakwhp «I vat rotofirov &v$pa &voKrtvv6vai> rV yhp 'Zvdprrjv rotoiroiu BtitrOat 
cr rparwr&y* 

Xenophon explains at some length (v. 4, 25-33) and in a very interesting 
manner, both the relations between Kleonymus and Archidamus, and the 
appeal of Archidamus to lus father. The statement has all the air of being 
derived from personal knowledge, and, nothing but the fear of prolixity 
hinders me from giving it in full. 

• Compare Plutarch, Agesilaus, c* 25; Diodor, xv, 29. 

1 Xcn. Ilellen. v. 4, 32-12. 8 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 24,, 
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strenuous effect to the remonstrances of Sparta against their own 
generals, were stung by it to the quick; and only the more 
stung, in consequence of the extraordinary compliments to 
Sphodrias on which the acquittal was made to turn* They 
immediately contracted hearty alliance with Thebes, and made 
vigorous preparations for war against Sparta both by land and 
sea. After completing the fortifications of Peirseus, so as to 
place it beyond the reach of any future attempt, they applied 
themselves to the building of new ships of war and to the 
extension of their naval ascendency at the expense of Sparta. 1 

From this moment, a new combination began in Grecian 
politics. The Athenians thought the moment favourable to 
attempt the construction of a new confederacy, analogous to 
the Confederacy of Delos, formed a century before; the basis 
on which had been ultimately reared the formidable Athenian 
empire, lost at the close of the Peloponnesian war. Towards 
such construction there was so far a tendency, that Athens had 
already a small body of maritime allies; while rhetors like 
IsokratSs (in his Panegyrical Discourse, published two years 
before) had been familiarising the public mind with larger ideas. 
But the enterprise was now pressed with the determination and 
vehemence of men smarting under recent insult. The Athenians 
had good ground to build upon; since, while the discontent 
against the ascendency of Sparta was widely spread, the late 
revolution in Thebes had done much to lessen that sentiment 
of fear upon which such ascendency chiefly rested. To Thebes, 
the junction with Athens was pre-eminently welcome, and her 
leaders gladly enrolled their city as a constituent member of the 
new confederacy. 2 They cheerfully acknowledged the pre¬ 
sidency of Athens—reserving however, tacitly or expressly, 
their own rights as presidents of the Boeotian federation, as soon 
as that could be reconstituted; which reconstitution was at this 
moment desirable even for Athens, seeing that the Boeotian 
towns were now dependent allies of Sparta under harmosts 
and oligarchies. 

The Athenians next sent envoys round to the principal 
islands and maritime cities in the Aegean, inviting all of them 
to an alliance on equal and honourable terms. The principles 
were in the main the same as those upon which the Con¬ 
federacy of Delos had been formed against the Persians, almost 
a century before. It was proposed that a congress of deputies 

1 Xen, Hellen. v. 4, 34-63. 

a Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 34; Xen. Do Vectigal. v, 7; IsolcratSs, Or. xiv, 
(Hataic,) s. 20, 23, 37; Diodor. xv. 29, 
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should meet at Athens, one from each city, small as well as 
great, each with one vote; that Athens should be president, 
yet each individual city autonomous; that a common fund 
should be raised, with a common naval force, through assess¬ 
ment imposed by this congress upon each, and applied as the 
same authority might prescribe; the general purpose being 
defined to be, maintenance of freedom and security from foreign 
aggression, to each confederate, by the common force of all. 
Care was taken to banish as much as possible those associations 
of tribute and subjection which rendered the recollection of the 
former Athenian empire unpopular. 1 And as there were many 
Athenian citizens, who, during those times of supremacy, had 
been planted out as kleruchs or outsettlers in various depen¬ 
dencies, but had been deprived of their properties at the close 
of the war—it was thought necessary to pass a formal decree, 2 

1 The contribution was now called <nW<x£fy, not <p6pos : see Isokratgs, 
Do Pace, s. 37-46; Plutarch, Phokion, c. 7 ; Harpolcration, v. 

Plutarch, De Fortunft Athen. p, 351. l<r6)j/i)<pov out dis rfyv 'EAArf&a 
KaTtf<mj<rau, 

fl Isokratfis, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) s. 47. Kol rQv fj.lv robv 

bft.oripo>v abro>v kit darifro, fiovAofuvoi rfyv <rvfj.fjQi.xlay &s ntylaryv 
votfirat, Sec. 

Diodor, xv. 2S, 29. *E iftTfibltravro Si teal r&s yevofj.lv as KAijpovYlas 
&ir<ftearcto‘T7j<rut rots ftpirepav tevplots yeyov6<rt Aral vlfiov edevro 
fiyfilpa r&v ’AOijraltoV yewpyeiv herbs rtfs *Ar ruttys. Atilt rabrys r^y 
<biA<*vQpwiria$ kvaKriftf&fievoi tV Tots "'EAAijo'tu eif votav, l<rxvporipav 
iirotrfi<ravro riju I8f«v fiyofiovtav* 

Isokratfis and Diodorus speak loosely of this vote, in language which 
might make us imagine that it was one of distinct restitution, giving back 
property actually enjoyed* But the Athenians had never actually regained 
the outlying private property lost at the close of the war, Lhough they had 
much desired it, and had cherished hopes that a favourable turn of carcum- 
stances might enable them to effect the recovery. As the recovery, if 
effected, would be at the cost of those whom they were now soliciting as 
allies, the public and formal renunciation of such rights was a measure of 
much policy, and contributed greatly to appease uneasiness in the islands $ 
though in point of fact nothing was given up except rights to property not 
really enjoyed, 

An Inscription has recently been discovered at Athens, recording the 
original Athenian decree* of which the main provisions are mentioned in my 
text It bears date in the archonship of Nausinikus. It stands with the 
restorations of M. Boeckh (fortunately a portion of it has been found in 
tolerably good preservation), in the Appendix to the new edition of his 
work—" Ueber die Staats-haushaltung aer Athener—Verbesserunffen trnd 
Nftchtrage zu den drei Bandeo der Staats-haushaltung der Athener, p. xx* 

’Afffc Si N avatvifcov Hpxovros fd} fyetvcu ftdjre fi^re thfpoffif ’ABvValvv 
jxyOep 1 dyK'rhcraa'Bat b rats r»v trvw&x®? X&P ais JW« ofatw fifae X<aplov, 
f/dfre wpujp.lvy, wifr* inroOofilvtp, (jijrv &AAtp rpivtp fiyOevt, ’E&v rty 
u>v$\rat % Krarou 4 rtBrjrai rpbry brtpotiv, Ifefrat rip 0ovAopfacp rQv <rvfifdx»v 
<ppuai vpbs robs, <rvvlSpovs ruv <rvpfidx MPt Of 5* alveSpot biro* -ptvo* 
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renouncing and barring all revival of these suspended rights. 
It was further decreed that henceforward no Athenian should 
on any pretence hold property, either in house or land, in the 
territory of any one of the confederates ; neither by purchase, 
nor as security for money lent, nor by any other mode of 
acquisition. Any Athenian infringing this law was rendered 
liable to be informed against before the synod ; who, on proof 
of the fact, were to deprive him of the property—half of it 
going to the informer, half to the general purposes of the 
confederacy. 

Such were the liberal principles of confederacy now proposed 
by Athens—who, as a candidate for power, was straightforward 
and just, like the Herodotean Deiok£s 1 —and formally ratified, 
as well by the Athenians as by the general voice of the con¬ 
federate deputies assembled within their walls. The formal 
decree and compact of alliance was inscribed on a stone column 
and placed by the side of the statue of Zeus Eleutherius or the 
Liberator; a symbol, of enfranchisement from Sparta accom¬ 
plished, as well as of freedom to be maintained against Persia 
and other enemies. 2 Periodical meetings of the confederate 


<Jrtro5<f>"rttP [ri pev 8e &[AAa KOtv]hv &TTa> rwv 

evpfidxvy* 84 rts [%] <?7rl iroKijitp iirl robs tt ovr\rapevovs rty crv/±fjL&xLw t 
$ nark yrjvj} ttorrb, ddAaavav, PoiiBetv ’AOqpatovs teal robs crvfipdxovs roirois 
Kat kotA 7^ Kal kcit& flcUfttfcrap ipcwtI cfO^€i katos. Suvardv. J Eui/ fie tis 
tfap ^ ISi&riis, irapb rdfie rb &$ Adew rt Set 

rwv r$Be r$ elpi}fji.4va)jt t vwapxerw pkv avry Mfitp tlvcu, wall ri 

Xp^/iora afrrou B^judtria ifora) «al rf)$ OeoO *ri> thriB^JcaTOV «at k/hv£it0» 4 v 
'Adyttaiots «at rots <rv/j.pdxois BtaAvm r^v ervppaxtw* Ziipuo6vr#tr, 
abrbv Qavdrcp <f>vyy throw *A Byvcuot teal ot MppceXoi tcparovfft, *E&V 
Qavdrtp Ttp.Tj0p, A*-h 'rtujvfnw rf) ’Avri/tf) jtnfib Iv rfj r&v avp.pAx^v* 

Then follows a direction, that the Secretary of the Senate of Five 
Hundred shall inscribe the decree on a column of stone, and place it by 
the side of the statue of Zens Elemherius; with orders to the Treasurers of 
the Goddess to disburse sixty drachmas for the cost of so doing. 

It appears that there is annexed to this Inscription a list of such cities 
as had already joined the confederacy, together with certain other names 
added afterwards, of cities which joined subsequently. The Inscription 
itself directs such list to be recorded—ek Bh r V ot^ Mv raitryv amypct(pciv 
t&p re obtrQv ir 6\ewy eruppax^uv r& bvipara, teal tty &\\i} trbppaxos 
yfyvqriXL. 

Unfortunately M. Boeckh has not annexed this list, which moreover he 
states to have been preserved only in a veiy partial and fragmentary con¬ 
dition. He notices only, as contained in it, the towns of Poieessa and 
KorSsus in the island of Keos—and Antissa and Eresus in Lesbos ; all four 
os autonomous communities. 

1 Hejodot. i. 96. f O 85 , otrt 8/} pvet'opevos dpX'hv, lOfo re /cal Bitcaios Ijv. 

This is the sentiment connected with Zefo 'SAevOdpios— Pausanias, the 
victor of Platrea, offers to Zeus Eleutherius a solemn sacrifice and thanks* 
wimr immediately after the battle, in the apora of the town (Tlmcyd, ii. 71), 
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deputies were provided to be held (how often we do not know) 
at Athens, and the synod was recognised as competent judge 
of all persons, even Athenian citizens, charged with treason 
against the confederacy. To give fuller security to the con¬ 
federates generally, it was provided in the original compact, 
that if any Athenian citizen should either speak, or put any 
question to the vote, in the Athenian assembly, contrary to 
the tenor of that document—he should be tried before the 
synod for treason; and that, if found guilty, he might be 
condemned by them to the severest punishment. 

Three Athenian leaders stood prominent as commissioners 
in the first organisation of the confederacy, and in the dealings 
with those numerous cities whose junction was to be won by 
amicable inducement—Chabrias, Timotheus son of Konon, 
and Kallistratus. 1 The first of the three is already known to 
the reader. He and Ipliikratfis were the most distinguished 
warriors whom Athens numbered among her citizens. But not 
having been engaged in any war, since the peace of Antalkidas 
in 3S7 b.c., she had had no need of their services ; hence both 
of them had been absent from the city during much of the last 
nine years, and Iphikratfis seems still to have been absent. At 
the time when that peace was concluded, IphikratGs was serving 
in the Hellespont and Thrace, Chabrias with Evagoras in 
Cyprus ; each having been sent thither by Athens at the head 
of a body of mercenary peltasts. Instead of dismissing their 
troops, and returning to Athens as peaceful citizens, it was not 
less agreeable to the military tastes of these generals than 
conducive to their importance and their profit, to keep together 
their bands, and to take foreign service. Accordingly Chabrias 
bad continued in service first in Cyprus, next with the native 
Egyptian king Akoris. The Persians, against whom he served, 
found his hostility so inconvenient, that Pharnabazus demanded* 
of the Athenians to recall him, on pam of the Great King’s- 
displeasure; and requested at the same time that IphikratSs 
might be sent to aid the Persian satraps in organising ,a great 
expedition against Egypt. The Athenians, to whom the good¬ 
will of Persia was now of peculiar importance, complied on 
both points; recalled Chabrias, who thus became disposable 
for the Athenian service, 2 and despatched IphikratSs to take 
command along with the Persians. 

IphikratSs, since the peace of Antalkidas, had employed his- 

So the Syracusans Immediately after the expulsion of the Gekmian dynasty 
(Diodor. xi. 72) and Mseandrius at Samos (Herodot. iiu 14a). 

1 Diodor. xv. 29. a Diodor. xv. 29, 
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peltasts in the service of the kings of Thrace : first of SeuthGs, 
near the shores of the Propontis, whom he aided in the recovery 
of certain lost dominions—next of Kotys, whose favour he 
acquired, and whose daughter he presently married, 1 Not only 
did he enjoy great scope for warlike operations and plunder, 
among the “butter-eating Thracians ” 2 —but he also acquired, 
as dowry, a large stock of such produce as Thracian princes 
had at their disposal, together with a boon even more important 
—a seaport village not far from the mouth of the Hebrus, 
called Drys, where he established a fortified post, aud got 
together a Grecian colony dependent on himself. 8 Miltiades, 
Alkibiades, and other eminent Athenians had done the same 
thing before him; though Xenophon had refused a similar 
proposition when made to him by the earlier SeuthSs. 4 
IphikratSs thus became a great man in Thrace, yet by no means 
abandoning his connexion with Athens, but making his-position 
in each subservient to his importance in the other. While he 
was in a situation to favour the projects of Athenian citizens 
for mercantile and territorial acquisitions in the Chersonese 

1 Cornel. Nepos, IphicratSs, c. 2 ; Chabrias, c, 2, 3. 

8 See an interesting Fragment (preserved by Athenceus, iv. p. 131) of the 
comedy called Protest laus —by the Athenian poet Anaxandrkltte (Meineke, 
Comic. Greec. Frag, iii, p. 182). It contains a curious description of the 
wedding of IphikratSs with the daughter of Kotys in Thrace ; enlivened by 
an abundant banquet and copious draughts of wine given to crowds of 
Thracians in the market-place— 

Bevnyttiv fi' flovrvp o $<£yo vs 

avx(LT)poK6{ia? pvpLtnrKyOeiSt Sec* 

brazen vessels as large as wine vats, full of broth—Kotys himself girt round, 
and serving the broth in a golden basin, then going about to taste all the 
bowls of wine and water ready mixed, until he was himself the first man 
intoxicated, IphikratOs brought from Athens several of the best players on 
the harp and flute. 

The distinction between the butter eaten, or rubbed on the skin, by the 
Thracians, and the olive-oil habitually consumed in Greece, deserves notice. 
The word abxfMIpwAfias seems to indicate the absence of those scented 
unguents winch, at the banquet of Greeks, would have been applied to the 
hair of the guests, giving to it a shining gloss and moisture. It appears 
that the Lacedoemonian women, however, sometimes anointed themselves 
with butter, and not with oil: see Plutarch, adv. IColoten, p. nop B. 

The number of warlike stratagems in Thrace, ascribed to Iphikratls by 
Polysenus and other Tactic writers, indicates that his exploits there were 
renowned as well as long-continued. 

* Theopomp. Fragm. 175, ed. Bidot; Demosth. cont. Aristokmt. p. 664. 

4 Xenoph. Anab. vii. 2, 38; vii. 5, 8; vii. 6, 43. Xcn. Hellen, i. 5, 
17 ; Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 36. 

See also a striking passage (in Lysias, Orat. xxviii. cont. Ergokl. s. 5) 
about the advice given to Thrasybulus by a discontented fellow-citizen, 
to seize Byzantium, marry the daughter ofScuth£s, and defy Athens. 
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and other parts of Thrace—he could also lend the aid of 
Athenian naval and militaiy art, not merely to princes in 
Thrace, but to others even beyond those limits—since we learn 
that Amy ntas king of Macedonia became so attached or indebted 
to him as to adopt him for his son. 1 When sent by the 
Athenians to Persia, at the request of Pharnabazus (about 378 
b.c. apparently), IphikratSs had fair ground for anticipating that 
a career yet more lucrative was opening before him, 3 

1 ^Eschines, Fals. Leg. c. 13, p. 249. 

As analogy for the adoption of Iphikiatds, we find Ada queen of Karra 
adopting Alexander the Great as her son. lie did not decline the adop¬ 
tion. Aman, i. 23, 12. 7rat8<i ot rtOe^PT) ’AA 4 %avftpov. Koi 'AA^japSpos 
rb tivofia rov Trattibs obK &7nj|fa<T9. At what time Amynlas took this step, 
we cannot distinctly make out; Amyntas died in 370 b.c., while from 37S- 
371 b.c., Iphikrates seems to have been partly on sex vice with the Persian 
satraps, paiLly in command of the Athenian fleet in the Ionian Sea (see 
Rehdantz, Vitee Iphicratis, &c. ch. 4). Therefore the adoption took place 
at some time between 387-378 B.c. ; perhaps after the restoration of 
Amyntas to his maritime dominions by the Lacedaemonian expedition 
against Olynthus—382-380 B.C. Amyntas was so weak and insecure, 
fiom the Thessalians and other land-neighbours (see Demosth. cont. Aristo- 
krat. p. 657, s. 112), that it was much to his advantage to cultivate the 
favour of a warlike Athenian established on the Thracian coast, like 
Ipliikral^s. 

8 From these absences of men like Iphikratds and Chabrias, a conclusion 
has been drawn severely condemning the Athenian people. They were so 
envious and ill-tempered (it has been said), that none of their generals 
could live with comfort at Athens ; all lived abroad ns much as they could. 
Cornelius Nepos (Chabrias, c, 3) makes the remark, borrowed originally 
from Theopompus (Fr. 117, cd. Didot), and transcribed by many modern 
commentators as if it weie exact and literal truth— M Hoc Chabrias nuntio 
(». e , on being recalled from Egypt, in consequence of the remonstrance of 
Pharnabazus) Alhenas rediit neque ibi diutius est morntus quam fuitnecesse. 
Non enim libenter erat ante oculos civlum suorum, quod et vivebat laute, 
et indulgebat sibi libemlius, quam ut invidiam vulgi posset effugere. Est 
cnim hoc commune vitium in mngnis liberisque emtatibus, ut invidia 
glorice comes sit, et libenter de his detrahant, quos erainere videant altius; 
neque animo aiquo pauperes nlienam opulentium intuenlur fortunam, 
Itaquc Chabrias, quoad ei licebat, pJurimum aberat. Neque vero solus iJle 
aberat Athenis libenter, sed omnes fere principes fecerunt idem, quod 
tantum se ab invidii putabant abfuturos, quantum a conspcctu suorum 
recessisscnt. Itaqua Conon plurimum Cypii vlxit, Iphierates in Thraci&, 
Timotheus Lesbi, Chares in Sigeo.” 

That the people of Athens, among other human frailties, had their fair 
share of envy and jealousy/is not to be denied; but that these attributes 
belonged to them In a marked or peculiar manner, cannot (in my judgement) 
be shown by any evidence extant—and most assuredly is not shown by the 
evidence here alluded to. 

“ Chabrias was fond of a life of enjoyment and luxurious indulgence.” 
If instead of being an Athenian, he had been a Spartan, he would 
undoubtedly have been compelled to expatriate in order to gratify this taste ; 
for it was the express drill and purpose of the Spartan discipline, not to 
VOT v B 
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Iphikrat£s being thus abroad, the Athenians joined with 
Chabrias, in the mission and measures for organising their new 

equalise properly, but to equalise the habits, enjoyments, and personal 
toils, of the rich and poor. This is a point which the admirers of Lykurgus 
—Xenophon and Plutarch—attest not less clearly than Thucydides, Plato, 
Aristotle, and others. If then it were considered a proof of envy and ill- 
temper* to debar rich men from spending their money in procuring 
enjoyments, we might fairly consider the reproach as made out against 
Lykurgus and Sparta. Not so against Athens. There was no city in 
Greece where the means of luxurious and comfortable living were more 
abundantly exhibited for sale, nor where a rich man was more perfectly at 
liberty to purchase them. Of this the proofs are eveiywhere to be found. 
Even the son of this very Chabrias—ICtesippus—who inherited the appetite 
for enjoyment, without the greater qualities of his father—found the means 
of gratifying his appetite so unfortunately easy at Athens, that he wasted 
his whole substance in such expenses (Plutarch, Phokion, c. 7 ; Athcnceus, 
iv, p. 165). And Charts was even better liked at Athens in consequence 
of his love of enjoyment and licence—if we are to believe another Fragment 
(338) of the same Theopompus. 

The allegation of Theopompus and Nepos, therefore, is neither true as 
matter of fact, nor sufficient, if it had been true, to sustain the hypothesis 
of a malignant Athenian public, with which they connect it. Iphikr&tcs 
and Chabrias did not stay away from Athens because they loved enjoyments 
or feared the envy of their countrymen; but because both of them were 
large gainers by doin so, in importance, in profit, and in tastes. Both of 
them were men irohe^tKol /cal <fn\oTr6tefxot iffxdrtos (to use an expression of 
Xenophon respecting the Lacedaemonian Kleavchus—Amb. ii. 6, i); both 
of them loved war and had great abilities for war—qualities quite compatible 
with a strong appetite for enjoyment; while neither of them had either taste 
or talent for the civil routine and debate of Athens when at peace. Besides, 
each of them was commander of a body of pellasls, through whose means 
he could obtain lucrative service as well as foreign distinction; so that we 
can assign a sufficient reason why both of them preferred to be absent from 
Athens during most part of the nine years that the peace oF Antalkidas con¬ 
tinued. Afterwards, Iphilcrat^s was abroad three or four years, in service 
with the Persian satraps, by order of the Athenians; Chabi ias also went a 
long time afterwards, again on foreign service, to Egypt, at the same time 
when the Spartan king Agesilaus was there (yet without staying long away, 
since we find him going out on command from Athens to the Chersonese in 
359 “ 3 SS B.C.—Demosth, cont. Arislokr. p. 677, s. 204); but neither he, 
nor Agesilaus, went there to escape the mischief of envious countrymen. 
Demosthenes does not talk of IpliikratSs as being uncomfortable in Athens, 
or anxious to get out of it: see Orat cont. Mcicliam. p, 535, s, 83. 

Again, as to the case of IConon and his residence in Cyprus : it is truly 
surprising to see this fact cited as an illustration of Athenian jealousy or 
ill-temper. IConon went to Cypms immediately after the disaster of riSgos- 
potarai, and remained there, or remained away from Athens, for eleven 
years (405-393 n.c.) until the year after his victory at ICnidus. It will bo 
recollected that he was one of the six Athenian generals who commanded 
the fleet at ASgospotami. That disaster, while it brought irretrievable ruin 
upon Athens, was at the same time such as to brand with well-merited 
infamy the generals commanding. IConon was so fnr less guilty than his 
■doUea/mes, as he was in a condition to escape with eirtit ships when the rest 
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confederacy, two other colleagues, of whom we now hear for 
the first time—Timotheus son of Konon, and Kallistratus the 
most celebrated orator of his time. 1 The abilities of Kalli¬ 
stratus were not military at all; while Timotheus and Chabrias 
were men of distinguished military merit. But in acquiring 
new allies and attracting deputies to her proposed congress, 
Athens stood in need of persuasive appeal, conciliatory dealing, 
and substantial fairness in all her propositions, not less than of 
generalship. We are told that Timotheus, doubtless popular 
as son of the liberator Konon, from the recollections of the 
battle of Knidus—was especially successful in procuring new 
adhesions ; and probably Kallistratus, 2 going round with him 
to the different islands, contributed by his eloquence not a 
little to the same result. On their invitation, many cities 
entered as confederates. 8 At this time (as in the earlier 
confederacy of Delos) all who joined must have been uncon¬ 
strained members. And we may understand the motives of 


were captured. But he could not expect, and plainly did not ertpect, to be 
able to show his face again in Athens, unless he could redeem the disgrace 
by some signal fresh service. He nobly paid this debt to his country, by the 
victory of Knidas in 394 n.c.; and then came back the year afterwards, to 
a grateful and honourable welcome at Athens. About a year or more after 
this, he went out again as envoy to Petsia in the service of his country. He 
was there seized and imprisoned by the satrap Tiribazus, but contrived to 
make his escape, and died at Cyprus, as it would appear, about 390 n.c.| 
Nothing therefore can be more unfounded than the allegation of Theo- 
pompus, " that Konon lived abroad at Cyprus, because he was afraid of 
undeserved ill-temper from the public at Athens.*' For what time Timo¬ 
theus may have lived at Leslies, we have no means of saying. But from 
the year 370 B,c. down to his death, wehear of him so frequently elsewhere, 
in the service of his country, that his residence cannot have been long, - 

1 ASschinGs, FaU. Leg. c. 40, p. 2S3. 

8 The employment of the new word trui/rdl-etf, instead of the un¬ 
popular term fpopovs, is expressly ascribed to Kallistratus—Harpokration in 

a IsokratCs gives the number 24 cUies (Or. xv. Permut. s. 120). So also 
Deinarchus cont. Pemosthen, s. 15; cont. Philokl. s. 17, The statement 
of ASschines, that Timotheus brought 75 cities into the confederacy, appears 
large, and must probably include all that that general either acquired or 
captured (A£sch. Fals, Leg. c. 24, p- 263). Though I think the number 
twenty-four probable enough, yet it is difficult to identify what towns they 
were, For JsokratGs, so far as he particularises, includes Samos, Sestos, 
and Krith6t6, which wore not acquired until many years afterwards—in 
366-365 B.c# 

Neither of these orators distinguish between those cities which Timotheus 
brought or persuaded to come into the confederacy,, when it was first 
formed (among which we may reckon Euboea, or most part of it—Plutarch, 
Dc Glor. Athen, p, 351 A)—from those others 1 which he afterwards took 
by siece, like Samos. 
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their junction, when we read the picture drawn by Isokrates 
(in 380 B.c.) of the tyranny of the Persians on the Asiatic 
mainland, threatening to absorb the neighbouring islands. 
Not only was there now a new basis of imposing force, 
presented by Athens and Thebes in union—but there was also 
a wide-spread hatred of imperial Sparta, aggravated since her 
perversion of the pretended boon of autonomy, promised by 
the peace of Antalkidas; and the conjunction of these senti¬ 
ments caused the Athenian mission of invitation to be extremely 
successful. All the cities in Euboea (except Histisea, at^ the 
north of the island)—as well as Chios, Mitylen6, Byzantium, 
and Rhodes—the three former of whom had continued 
favourably inclined to Athens ever sbee the peace of An¬ 
talkidas 1 —all entered into the confederacy. An Athenian 
fleet under Chabrias, sailing among the Cyclades and the other 
islands of the Aegean, aided in the expulsion of the Lacedae¬ 
monian harmosts, 2 together with their devoted local oligarchies, 
wherever they still subsisted; and all the cities thus liberated 
became equal members of the newly-constituted congress at 
‘Athens. After a certain interval there came to be not less than 
seventy cities, many of them separately powerful, which sent 
deputies to it; 8 an aggregate sufficient to intimidate Sparta, and 
even to flatter Athens with the hope of restoration to something 
like her former lustre. 

The first votes both of Athens herself, and of the newly- 
assembled congress, threatened war upon the largest scale. A 
resolution was passed to equip 20,000 hoplites, 500 horsemen, 
and 200 triremes. 4 Probably the insular and Ionic deputies 
promised each a certain contribution of money, but nothing 
beyond. We do not, however, know how much—nor how far 
the engagements, large or small, were realised—nor whether 
Athens was authorised to enforce execution against defaulters 
■—or was in circumstances to act upon such authority, if 

1 IsokratSs, Or. xiv. (Plalaic.) s. 30. 

8 IsokralSs, Or. xiv. (Plftt.) s. 20. 0/ fikv ykp (up* vpQv /caret itp&ros 

a\6prcs eit&bs fi\v appoffrov /cal Sovtelas far7i\\dyy<Taif, vvv rov (rwctiplov 
teal rijs t\ev6epia$ fiercxowwt fee* 

The adverb of time here used indicates about 372 u.c., about a year 
before the battle of Leuktra. 

| * Diodor, xv, 30. 

4 Diodor. xv. 29. 

Polybius (ii. 62) states that the Athenians sent out (not merely, voted to 
send out) 10,000 hoplites, and manned 100 triremes. 

Both these authors treat the resolution as if it were taken by the Athe¬ 
nians alone j but we must regard it in conjunction with the newly-asscmbletl 
synod of allies. 
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granted to her by the congress. It was in this way that 
Athens had first rendered herself unpopular in the confederacy 
of Delos—by enforcing the resolutions of the confederate 
synod against evasive or seceding members. It was in this 
way that what was at first a voluntary association had ultimately 
slid into an empire by constraint. Under the new circumstances 
of 37S b.c., we may presume that the confederates, though 
ardent and full of promises on first assembling at Athens, were 
even at the outset not exact, and became afterwards still less 
exact, in performance; yet that Athens was forced to be 
reserved in claiming, or in exercising, the right of enforcement. 
To obtain a vote of contribution by the majority of deputies 
present, was only the first step in the process; to obtain 
punctual payment, when the Athenian fleet was sent round for 
the purpose of collecting—yet without incurring dangerous 
unpopularity—was the second step, but by far the most doubtful 
and difficult. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that at this moment, 
when the confederacy was first formed, both Athens and 
the other cities came together from a spontaneous impulse of 
hearty mutuality and co-operation. A few years afterwards, 
we shall find this changed; Athens selfish, and the confederates 
reluctant. 1 

Inflamed as well by their position of renovated headship, as 
by fresh animosity against Sparta, the Athenians made important 
efforts of their own, both financial and military. Equipping a 
fleet, which for the time was superior in the ^Egean, they 
ravaged the hostile territory of Histicea in Euboea, and annexed 
to their confederacy the islands of Pepar6thus and Skiathus. 
They imposed upon themselves also a direct property-tax; to 
what amount, however, we do not know. 

It was on the occasion of this tax that they introduced a 
great change in the financial arrangements and constitution of 
the city; a change conferring note upon the archonship of 
Nausinikus (b.c, 378-377). The great body of substantial 
Athenian citizens as well as metics were now classified ane* for 

1 Xen* De Vectigal. v. 6. o&kovp teal tJt*, rov t&mtv 
v tfwb tQv vijtfiwruv $ic6ptwp irpocrdrcu rot) vavrmb 
&ycv6fi*0a; 

In the early years of this confederacy, votive offerings of wreaths or 
crowns, in token of gratitude to Athens, were decreed by the Eiiboeans, 
as well as by the general body of allies. These crowns were still to be 
seen thirLy years afterwards at Athens, with commemorative inscriptions 
(Demosthen, cont Androtion, 0. ax, p. 616; cont. Tlmokmt. 0.41, p, 
756). 
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purposes of taxation. It will be remembered that even from 
the time of Solon 1 the citizens of Athens had been distributed 
into four classes—Pentakosiomedimni, Hippeis, Zeugitm, 
Thelites—distinguished from each other by the amount of their 
respective properties. Of these Solonian classes, the fourth, or 
poorest, paid no direct taxes; while the three former were 
taxed according to assessments representing a certain proportion 
of their actual property. The taxable property of the richest 
(or Pentakosiomedimni, including all at or above the minimum 
income of 500 medimni of corn per annum) was entered in the 
tax-book at a sum equal to twelve times their income; that of 
the Hippeis (comprising all who possessed between 300 and 
500 medimni of annual income) at ten times their income; 
that of the Zeugitaa (or possessors of an annual income between 
200 and 300 medimni) at five times their income. A 
medimnus of com was counted as equivalent to a drachma; 
which permitted the application of this same class-system to 
moveable property as well as to land. So that, when an actual 
property-tax (or eisphora) was imposed, it operated as an equal 
or proportional tax, so far as regarded all the members of the 
same class; but as a graduated or progressive tax, upon all the 
members of the richer class as compared with those of the 
poorer. 

The three Solonian property-classes above named appear to 
have lasted, though probably not without modifications, down 
to the close of the Peloponnesian war; and to have been in 
great part preserved, after the renovation of the democracy in 
b.c. 403, during the archonship of Eukleides. 2 Though 
eligibility to the great offices of state had before that time 
ceased to be dependent on pecuniary qualification, it was still 
necessary to possess some means of distinguishing the wealthier 
citizens, not merely in case of direct taxation being imposed, 
but also because the liability to serve in liturgies or burdensome 
offices was consequent on a man’s enrolment as possessor of 
more than a given minimum of property. It seems, therefore, 
that the Solonian census, in its main principles of classification 
and graduation, was retained. Each man’s property being 
valued, he was ranged in one of three or more classes according 
to its amount. For each of the classes, a fixed proportion of 

1 For the description of the Solonian census, sec vol. ili. ch xi. of 
this History. 

a This is M* BoeclrVs opinion, seemingly correct, as far ns can be made 
out of a subject very imperfectly known (Public Economy of Athens, B. iv* 

ch. 5)* 
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taxable capital to each man’s property was assumed, and each 
was entered in the schedule, not for his whole property, but for 
the sum of taxable capital corresponding to his property, 
according to the proportion assumed. In the first or richest 
class, the taxable capital bore a greater ratio to the actual 
property than in the less rich; in the second, a greater ratio 
than in the third. The sum of all these items of taxable capital, 
in all the different classes, set opposite to each man's name in 
the schedule, constituted the aggregate census of Attica ; upon 
which all direct property-tax was imposed, in equal proportion 
upon every man. 

Respecting the previous modifications in the register of 
taxable property, or the particulars of its distribution into 
classes, which had been introduced in 403 u.c, at the archonship 
of Eukleid£s, we have no information. Nor can we make out 
how large or how numerous were the assessments of direct 
property-tax imposed at Athens between that archonship and 
the archonship of Nausinikus in 378 b.c. Rut at this latter 
epoch the register was again considerably modified, at the 
moment when Athens was bracing herself up for increased 
exertions. A new valuation was made of the property of every 
man possessing property to the amount of 25 nunse (or 2500 
drachmas) and upwards. Proceeding upon this valuation, 
every one was entered in the schedule for a sum of taxable 
capital equal to a given fraction of what he possessed. But 
this fraction was different in each of the different classes. How 
many classes there were, we do not certainly know; nor can we 
tell, except in reference to the lowest class taxed, what sum was 
taken as the minimum for any one of them. There could 
hardly have been less, however, than three classes, and there 
may probably have been four. But respecting the first or 
richest class, wc know that each man was entered in the 
schedule for a taxable capital equal to one-fifth of his estimated 
property: and that possessors of 15 latents were included in it 
The father of Demosthenes died in this year, and the boy- * 
Demosthenes was returned by his guardians to the first class, 
as possessor of 15 talents; upon which his name was entered 
on the schedule with a taxable capital of three talents set 
against him; being one-fifth of , his actual property. The 
taxable capital of the second class was entered at a fraction less 
than one-fifth of their actual properly (probably enough, one- 
sixlh, the same as all the registered metics); that of the third, 
at a fraction still smaller; of the fourth (if there was a fourth) 
« , m'dl*r thnn the third. Thi* ln^t dwinded down 
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to the minimum of 25 mines, or 2500 drachmas; below which 
no account was taken. 1 

Besides the taxable capitals of the citizens, thus graduated, 
the schedule also included those of the mctics or resident 
aliens; who were each enrolled (without any difference of 
greater or smaller property, above 25 minae) at a taxable capital 
equal to one-sixth of his actual property; 2 * being a proportion 
less than the richest class of citizens, and probably equal to 
the second class in order of wealth. All these items summed 
up, amounted to 5750 or 6000 talents, 8 forming the aggregate 
schedule of taxable property; that is, something near about 
6000 talents, A property-tax was no part of the regular ways 
and means of the state. It was imposed only on special 
occasions; and whenever it was imposed, it was assessed upon 
.this schedule—every man, rich or poor, being rated equally 
according to his taxable capital as there entered. A property- 
tax of 1 per cent, would thus produce 60 talents; 2 per cent., 
120 talents, &c. It is highly probable that the exertions of 
Athens during the archonship of Nausinikus, when this new 
schedule was first prepared, may have caused a property-tax to 
be then imposed, but we do not know to what amount. 4 * * * 

1 DeznostheiL conk Aphob. i. pp. 815, 816: conk Aphob. ii. p, 836; 
cont. Aphob. de Perjur. p, 862. Compare Booclch, Publ. Econ. Ath. iv, 7, 

In the exposition which M, Boeckh gives of the new property-schedule 
introduced under the archonship of Nausinikus, he inclines to the hypothesis 
of fouT distinct Classes, thus distributed (p. 671 of the new edition of his 
Staats-haushaltung dor Alhener):— 

x* The first class included pJI persons who possessed property to the 
value of 12 talents and upwards. They were entered on the schedule, each 
for one-fifth, or 20 per cent, of his property. 

2. The second class comprised all who possessed property to the amount 
of 6 talents, but below 12 talents. Each was enrolled in the schedule for 
the amount of 16 per cent, upon his property. 

3. The third class included all whose possessions amounted to the value 
of 2 talents, but did not reach 6 talents. Each was entered in the schedule 
at the figure of 12 per cent, upon his property. 

4. The fourth class comprised all from the minimum of 25 minro, but 
below the maximum of 2 talents. Each was entered in the schedule for Hie 
amount of 8 per cent, upon his properly. 

This detail rests upon no positive proof; but it serves to illustrate the 
principle of distribution, and of graduation, then adopted. 

8 Demosthen. conk Androtion. p, 612, c. 17. %woy (xipas el(f<p 4 ptip 
fitrh r&v 

8 Polybius states the former sum (ii. 62), Demosthenes the latter (De 
Symmoriis, p, 183, c. 6). Boeclch however has shown, that Polybius did 
not correctly conceive what the sum which he stated really meant. 

* I am obliged again upon this point to dissent from M. Boeckh, who 
spts it down as positive matter of fact that a property-tax of 5 per cent., 
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Along with this new schedule of taxable capital, a new 
distribution of the citizens now took place into certain bodies 
called Symmories. As far as we can make out, on a very 
obscure subject, it seems that these Symmories were twenty in 
number, two to each tribe ; that each contained sixty citizens, 
thus making 1200 in all \ that these 1200 were the wealthiest 
citizens on the schedule—containing, perhaps, the first two 
out of the four classes enrolled. Among these 1200, however, 
the 300 wealthiest stood out as a separate body \ thirty from 
each tribe. These 300 were the wealthiest men in the city, 
and were called “the leaders or chiefs of the Symmories.” 
The 300, and the 1200, corresponded, speaking roughly, to 
the old Solonian classes of Pentakosiomedimni and Hippeis , 
of which latter class there had also been 1200, at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war. 1 The liturgies, or burdensome 
and costly offices, were discharged principally by the Three 

amounting to 300 talents, was imposed and levied in the archonshlp of 
Nausinikus (Publ. Econ. Ath. iv. 7, 8, p.. 517-521, Eng. Transl.). The 
evidence upon which this is asserted, is, a passage of Demosthenes 
cont, Androtion. (p. 606, c. 14), ‘TjuSV ?rap& Tits eitrQop&s t ks Airh 
N avffiviieoV) nap* fcrwr rd\avra rptaicdffta ft jtu/ep# ir?te£«, &A«<jupa 
rirrapa /cal Wra Arri rd\avret‘ Su £irr<k odras (Androtion) 6 t<reTrpa£ey. 
Now these words imply—not that a property-tax of about 300 talents had 
been levied or called for during the archonshlp of Nausinikus, but—that 
a total sum of 300 talents, or thereabouts, had been levied (or called for) by 
all the various property-taxes imposed from the archonshlp of Nausinikus 
down to the date of the speech . The oration was spoken about 355 b.c. ; 
the archonshlp of Nausinikus was in 378 B.C. What the speaker affirms 
therefore, is, that a sum of 300 talents had been levied or called for by all 
the various property-taxes imposed between these two dates ; and that the 
aggregate sum of arrears due upon all of them, at the time when Androtion 
entered upon his office, was 14 talents. 

Taylor, indeed, in his note, thinking that the sum of 300 talents is very 
small, as the aggregate of all property-taxes imposed for 23 years, suggests 
that it might be proper to read 4*1 Nawirf/eou instead of kith Nawrimoo; 
and I presume that M, Boeckh adopts that reading. But it would be 
unsafe to found on historical assertion upon such a change of text, even if 
the existing text were more indefensible than it actually is. And surely 
the plural number rets tl<r<pQpb,s proves that the orator has in view, not 
the single property-tax imposed in the archonship of Nausinikus, but two* 
or more property-taxes, imposed at different times. Besides, Androtion. 
devoted himself to the collection of outstanding arrears generally, in what¬ 
ever year they might have accrued. He would have no motive to single 
out those which had accrued in the year 378 u,C, j moreover those arrears 
would probably have become confounded with others, long before 355 B.C. 
Demosthenes selects the year of Nausinikus as his initial period, because- 
it was then that the new schedule, and a new reckoning, began, 

1 Respecting the Symmories, compare Boockh, Staats-haushaltung der 
Athener, iv. 9* 10 j Schumann, Antiq, Jur, Publ. Greecor. s. 78; Parreidt^ 
Do Symmoriis, p. iS scq> 
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Hundred, but partly also by the Twelve Hundred. It would 
seem that the former was a body essentially fluctuating, and 
that after a man had been in it for some time, discharging the 
burdens belonging to it, the Strategi or Generals suffered him 
to be mingled with the Twelve Hundred, and promoted one 
of the latter body to take his place in the Three Hundred. 
As between man and man, too, the Attic law always admitted 
the process called Antidosis or Exchange of Property. Any 
citizen who believed himself to have been overcharged with 
costly liturgies, and that another citizen, as rich or richer than 
himself, had not borne his fair share—might, if saddled with 
a new liturgy, require the other to undertake it in his place; 
and in case of refusal, might tender to him an exchange of 
properties, under an engagement that he would undertake the 
new charge, if the property of the other were made over to 
him. 

It is to be observed that besides the 1200 wealthiest citizens 
who composed the Symmories, there were a more considerable 
number of less wealthy citizens not included in them, yet still 
liable to the property-tax; persons who possessed property, 
from the minimum of 25 minse, up to some maximum that we 
do not know, at which point the Symmories began—and who 
corresponded, speaking loosely, to the third class or Zeugitae 
of the Solonian census. The two Symmories of each tribe 
(comprising its 120 richest members) superintended the 
property-register of each tribe, and collected the contributions 
due from its less wealthy registered members. Occasionally, 
when the state required immediate payment, the thirty richest 
men in each tribe (making up altogether the 300) advanced 
the whole sum of tax chargeable upon the tribe, having their 
legal remedy of enforcement against the other members for 
the recovery of the sum chargeable upon each. The richest 
citizens were thus both armed with rights and charged with 
duties, such as had not belonged to them before the archonship. 
of Nausinilcus. By their intervention (it was supposed) the 
schedule would be kept nearer to the truth as respects the 
assessment on each individual, while the sums actually imposed 
would be more immediately forthcoming, than if the state 
directly interfered # by officers of its own. Soon after, the 
system of Symmories was extended to the trierarchy; a change 
which had not at first been contemplated. Each Symmory 
had its chiefs, its curators, its assessors, acting under the 
general presidency of the Sfcratfigi, Twenty-five years after¬ 
wards, we also find Demosthenes (then about thirty years of 
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age) recommending a still more comprehensive application 
of the same principle, so that men, money, ships, and all the 
means and forces of the state, might thus be parcelled into 
distinct fractions, and consigned to distinct Symmories, each 
with known duties of limited extent for the component persons 
to perform, and each exposed not merely to legal process, but 
also to loss of esteem, in the event of non-performance. It 
will rather appear, however, that, in practice, the system of 
Symmories came to be greatly abused, and to produce pernicious 
effects never anticipated. 

At present, however, I only notice this new financial and 
political classification introduced in 37S li.c., as one evidence 
of the ardour with which Athens embarked in her projected 
war against Sparta. The feeling among her allies the Thebans 
was no less determined. The government of LeontiadGs and 
the Spartan garrison had left behind it so strong an antipathy, 
that the large majority of citizens, embarking heartily in the 
revolution against them, lent themselves to all the orders of 
Pelopidas and his colleagues; who, on their part had no other 
thought but to repel the common enemy. The Theban govern¬ 
ment now became probably democratical in form; and still 
more democratical in spirit, from^ the unanimous ardour 
pervading the whole mass. Its military force was put under 
the best training; the most fertile portion of the plain north 
of Thebes, from which the chief subsistence of the city came, 
was surrounded by a ditch and a palisade, 1 to repel the 
expected Spartan invasion; and the memorable Sacred Band 
was now for the first time organised. This was a brigade of 
300 hoplites, called the Loehus or regiment of the city, as 
being consecrated to the defence of the Kadmeia or acropolis. 2 
It was put under constant arms and training at the public 
expense, like the Thousand at Argos, of whom mention was 
made in my fifty-fifth chapter. It consisted of youthful citizens 
from the best families, distinguished for their strength and 
courage amidst the severe trials of the pakestra in Thebes, and 
it was marshalled in such manner that each pair of neighbour¬ 
ing soldiers were at the same time intimate friends 3 so that 
the whole band were thus kept together by ties which no 
dangers could sever. At first its destination, under Gorgidas 
its commander (as we see by the select Three Hundred who 
fought in 424 u.c. at the battle of Helium 8 ), was to serve as 

1 Xeo. Hellen, v. 4, 38. 2 Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 18, 19. 

8 Dlodor. xii. 70. 

These pairs of neighbours who fought side by side at Deliura, wera called 
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front rank men for the general body of hoplites to follow. 
But from a circumstance to be mentioned presently, it came 
to be employed by Pelopidas and Epaminondus as a regiment 
by itself, and in a charge was then found irresistible. 1 

We must remark that the Thebans had always been good 
soldiers, both as hoplites and as cavalry. The existing enthu¬ 
siasm therefore, with the more sustained training, only raised 
good soldiers into much better. But Thebes was now blest 
with another good fortune, such as had never yet befallen her. 
She found among her citizens a leader of the rarest excellence. 
It is now for the first time that Epaminondas the son of 
Polymnis begins to stand out in the public life of Greece. 
His family, poor rather than rich, was among the most ancient 
in Thebes, belonging to those Gentes called Sparti, whose 
heroic progenitors were said to have sprung from the dragon's 
teeth sown by Kadmus," He seems to have been now of 
middle age \ Pelopidas was younger, and of a very rich family; 
yet the relations between the two were those of equal and 
intimate friendship, tested in a day of battle wherein the two 
were ranged side by side as hoplites, and where Epaminondas 
had saved the life of his wounded friend, at the cost of several 
wounds, and the greatest possible danger, to himself. 8 


Homochi and Parabatse—Charioteers and Side-companions? a name 
borrowed from the analogy of chariot-fighting, as described in the Iliad and 
probably in many of the lost epic poems; the charioteer being himself an 
excellent warrior, though occupied for the moment with other duties— 
Diomedds and Sthenelus, Pandarus and ^Eneas, Falroklus and Automcdon, 
&c. 

1 Plutarch* Pelopidas, c. iS, 19, 

*0 trwraxflris 'E7r«ju6^c6^5oy fepbs \ 6 xos (Hieronymus apud Athen¬ 
aeum, xiii. p. 602 A). There was a Carthaginian military division which 
bore the same title, composed of chosen and wealthy citizens, 2500 in 
number (Diodor, xvi, 80). 

3 Pausan. viii, II, 5. 

Dikaiarchus, only one generation afterwards, complained that he could 
not find out the name of the mother of Epaminondas (Plutarch, Agesih 
c. 19)* 

8 Plutarch, Pelop. c, 4; Pausan. ix 13, x. According to Plutarch, 
Epaminondas had attained the age of forty years, before he became publicly 
known (De Occult. Vivcndo* p, 1129 C). 

Plutarch affirms that the battle (in which Pelopidas was desperately 
wounded and saved bjr Epaminondas) took place at Montincia* when they 
were fighting on the side of the Lacedaemonians, under King Agesipolis, 
against the Arcadians ; the Thebans being at that time friends of Sparta, 
ana having sent a contingent to her aid. 

I do not understand what battle Plutarch con here mean. The Thebans 
were never 60 united with Sparta, as to send any contingent to her aid, 
after the -capture of Athcn (in 404 B.c.). Most critics think that the 
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Epaminondas had discharged, with punctuality, those military 
and gymnastic duties which were incumbent on every Theban 
citizen. But we are told that in the gymnasia he studied to 
acquire the maximum of activity rather than of strength; the 
nimble movements of a runner and wrestler—not the heavy 
muscularity, purchased in pait by excessive nutriment, of the 
Boeotian pugilist. 1 He also learned music, vocal and instiu- 
mental, and dancing; by which in those days was meant, not 
simply the power of striking the lyre or blowing the flute, but 
all that belonged to the graceful, expressive, and emphatic, 
management either of the voice or c>f the body; rhythmical 
pronunciation, exercised by repetition of the poets—and 
disciplined movements, for taking part in a choric festival 
with becoming consonance amidst a crowd of citizen performers. 
Of such gymnastic and musical training, the combination of 
which constituted an accomplished Grecian citizen, the former 
predominated at Thebes, the latter at Athens. Moreover at 
Thebes, the musical training was based more upon the flute 
(for the construction of which, excellent reeds grew near the 
Lake Kopais); at Athens more upon the lyre, which admitted 
of vocal accompaniment by the player. The Athenian 
AlkibiadGs 9 was heard to remark, when he threw away his 
flute in disgust, that flute-playing was a flt occupation for the 
Thebans, since they did not know how to speak; and in 
regard to the countrymen of Pindar 8 generally, the remark 
was hardly less true than contemptuous. On this capital 
point, Epaminondas formed a splendid exception. Not only 

war referred to by Plutarch is, the expedition conducted by Agesipolis 
against Mnntineia, whereby the dly was broken up into villages—in 
3S5 D.c.: see Mi. Clinton’s Fasti Helloniciad 385 n.c. But, in the first 
place, there cannot have been any Theban contingent then assisting 
Agesipolis; for Thebes was on lei ms unfriendly with Sparta—and certainly 
was not her ally. In the next place, there does not seem to have been any 
battle, according to Xenophon’s account. 

I thercfoie am disposed to question Plutarch’s account, as to this alleged 
battle of Mantincia j though I think it piobable that Epaminondas may 
have saved the life of Pelopidas at some earlier conflict, before the peace 
of Antalkidas. 

1 Cornel. Nonas, Epamin. c. 2 ; Plutarch, Apophth. Reg. p, 192 D * 
Aristoplian. Acharn. 872, 

Compare the citations in Alhencens, x. p. 417. The perfection of foim 
required in the runner was also different from that required in the wrestler 
(Xenoph. Memor. hi. 8, 4 ; hi. io, 6 ). 

a Plutarch, Alkib. c. 2. 

3 Pindar, Olytup. vi. 90. 

tyvaiov qwtfioe—Botwrfat' tv, &c, 
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had he learnt the lyre 1 as well as the flute from the best 
masters, but also, dissenting from his brother Kapheisias and 
his friend Pelopidas, he manifested from his earliest years an 
ardent intellectual impulse which would have been remarkable 
even in an Athenian. He sought with eagerness the conversa¬ 
tion of the philosophers within his reach, among whom were 
the Theban Simmias and the Tarcntinc Spintharus, both of 
them once companions of Sokrates; so that the stirring 
influence of the Sokratic method would thus find its way, 
partially and at second-hand, to the bosom of Epnminondas. 
As the relations between Thebes and Athens, ever since the 
close of the Peloponnesian war, had become more and more 
friendly, growing at length into alliance and joint war against 
the Spartans—we may reasonably presume that he profited by 
teachers at the latter city as well as at the former. But the 
person to whom he particularly devoted himself, and whom he 
not only heard as a pupil, but tended almost as a son, during 
the dose of an aged life—was, a Tarentine exile named Lysis; 
a member of the Pythagorean brotherhood, who, from causes 
which we cannot make out, had sought shelter at Thebes and 
dwelt there until his death. 2 With him, as well as with other 
philosophers, Epaminondas discussed all the subjects of study 
and inquiry then afloat. By perseverance in this course for 
some years, he not only acquired considerable positive instruc¬ 
tion, but also became practised in new and enlarged intdlectual 
combinations; and was, like Perikles, 0 emancipated from that 
timorous interpretation of nature which rendered so many 
Grecian commanders the slaves of signs and omens. His 
patience as a listener, and his indifference to showy talk on his 
own account, were so remarkable, that Spinlharus (the father 
of Aristoxenus), after numerous conversations with him, 
affirmed that he had never met with any one who understood 
more or talked less. 4 

1 Aristoxenus mentions the flute, Cicero and Cornelius Nepos the lyre 
(Aristoxen. Fr. 6o, ed. Didot ap. Afcbenre, iv. p, 184 j Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 
i, 3, 4J Cornel. Nepos, Epamin. c. 3). 

3 Aristoxenus, Frag, 11, ed. Didot; Plutarch, De Gen, Socv, p, 583; 
Cicero, De OfHc. i. 44, 155; Pausan. ix. 13, 1 ; iElian, V. H. iii. 17. 

The statement (said to have been given by Aristoxenus, and copied by 
Plutarch os well as by Jamblichus) that Lysis, who taught Epaminondas, 
had been one of the persons actually present in the synod of Pythagoreans 
at Kroton when Kylon burnt down the house, and that he with another had 
been the only persons who escaped—cannot be reconciled with chronology. 

8 Compare Diodor. xv. 52 with Plutarch, PeriklOs, c. 6, and Plutarch, 
Demosthenes, c. 30. 

4 Plutarch, De Gen* Socrat. p. 576 D. fxmiKrjtpe veutietas 
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Nor did such reserve proceed from any want of ready powers 
of expression. On the contrary, the eloquence of Epaminondas, 
when he entered upon his public career, was shown to be not 
merely pre-eminent among Thebans, but effective even against 
the best Athenian opponents. 1 But his disposition was es¬ 
sentially modest and unambitious, combined with a strong 
intellectual curiosity and a great capacity ; a rare combination 
amidst a race usually erring on the side of forwardness and 
self-esteem. Little moved by personal ambition, and never 
cultivating popularity by unworthy means, Epaminondas was 
still more indifferent on the score of money. He remained in 
contented poverty to the end of his life, not leaving enough to 
pay his funeral expenses, yet repudiating not merely the 
corrupting propositions of foreigners, but also the solicitous 
tenders of personal friends; 2 though we are told that, when 
once serving the costly office of choregus, he permitted his 
friend Pelopidas to bear a portion of the expense. 8 As he 
thus stood exempt from two of the besetting infirmities which 
most frequently misguided eminent Greek statesmen^ so there 
was a third characteristic not less estimable in his moral 
character; the gentleness of his political antipathies—his 
repugnance to harsh treatment of conquered enemies—and 
his refusal to mingle in intestine bloodshed. If ever there 

*r«fHTT 7 }s —(p. 585 D) tV apiarrrjv rpotji^v iv <pt\otrod)l$ — (p. 592 F) 
^TrlvOapas b T apavrivos ovk b\lyov avr<$ (Epaminondas) awtiutTpityas 
bvravOa xp^vou, oel fiyirov h4y*t, fiiibavi ttov t&v /tad' iavrbj' hvBpdn rwv 
irKdova yiyvAfftcovn 4\drropa <(>0eyyafi4p(p, Com¬ 
pare Cornel. Nepos, Epamin. c, 3—and Plutarch, De Audiend. c. 3, 

P* 39 

We may fairly presume that this judgement of Spintharus was communi¬ 
cated by him to his son Adstoxenus, from whom Plutarch copied it j and 
we know that ArisUaenus in his writings mentioned other particulars 
respecting Epaminondns (Athenaeus, iv. p. 184), We see thus that Plutarch 
hod access to good sornces of information respecting the latter. And as 
be had composed a life of Epaminondas {Plutarch, Agesil. c. 28), though 
unfortunately it has not reached us, we may be confident that he had taken 
some pains to collect materials for the purpose, which materials would 
naturally be employed in his dramatic dialogue, “ De Gcoio Socratia.” 
This strengthens our confidence in the interesting statements which that 
dialogue furnishes respecting the character of Epaminondas; as well as in 
the incidental allusions interspersed among Plutarch’s other writings. 

1 Cornel, Nepos, Epaminond. c. 5; Plutarch, Freecept. Reip, Gerend, p. 
819 C. Cicero notices him os the only man with any pretensions to orator¬ 
ical talents, whom Thebes, Corinth, or Argos had ever produced (Brutus, 
c, 13, 50). 

* Plutarch (De Gen, Socr, pp. 583, 584} Pelopid. c. 3; Fab. Max. a 27; 
compare Alcibiad. and Coriol. c. 4); Cornel. Nepos, Eparain. c. 4. , 
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were men whose conduct seemed to justify unmeasured 
retaliation, it was Leontiades and his fellow-traitors. They 
had opened the doors of the Kadmeia to the Spartan 
Phoebidas, and had put to death the Theban leader Ismenias. 
Yet Epaminondas disapproved of the scheme of Pelopidas and 
the other exiles to assassinate them, and declined to take part 
in it; partly on prudential grounds, but partly also on con¬ 
scientious scruples. 1 None of his virtues was found so difficult 
to imitate by his subsequent admirers, as this mastery over the 
resentful and vindictive passions, 2 

Before Epaminondas could have full credit, for these virtues, 
however, it was necessary that he should give proof of the 
extraordinary capacities for action with which they were 
combined, and that he should achieve something to earn that 
exclamation of praise which we shall find his enemy Agesilaus 
afterwards pronouncing, on seeing him at the head of the 
invading Theban army near Sparta—“OhI thou man of 
great deeds!” B In the year b.c. 379, when the Kadmeia was 
emancipated, he was as yet undistinguished in public life, and 
known only to Pelopidas with his other friends; among whom, 
too, his unambitious and inquisitive disposition was a subject 
of complaint as keeping him unduly in the background. 4 But 
the unparalleled phenomena of that year supplied a spur 
which overruled all backwardness, and smothered all rival 

1 Plutarch, Pc Gen. Socr. p. 576 F. ’ETratiGiv&ptias 84 , /rij vetBcap &$ 
oUrai fi4\rtov dvai rctvra irpdraretp, gIk6tcos Amre/m irpbs A fify 
w^v/ce, pLTjSh tiuM/idCet, TrctpaicaKovfJiwos* 

.‘Errel 5^ oft irelffei to&s iroXXoAs, AXX& tbAtijv &pfv{)KapLiv 

r))V 6S6v , 3ij.it ctbrbv /ceXeAet <ft6vou KaOapbv tfj na «al hvairtov tywrivai 
rois leaipOLS, jaerA rod Bttcaiov rtp 1 Tv^Spoyri irpo<rot<r6fAevov. 

Compare the same dialogue, p. 594 B ; and Cornelius Nepos, Pelopidas, 
c. 4. 

Isokratds makes a remark upon Evagoras of Sulamis, which may be well 
applied to Epaminondas ; that the objectionable means, without which the 
former could not have got possession of the sceptre, were performed by 
others and not by him; while all the meritorious and admirable functions 
of command were reserved for Evagoras (IsokratSs, Or. ix, (Evag.) s* 28). 

8 See lire striking statements of Plutarch and Patisanias about Philopocmcn 
—- reaUrep '‘Etfafxeiv&vbov fiov\6fi€vos slvai ^aXfflTce fijXwr^s, rb 8pa<rr4ipiov 
Kal ffVPGrbjt aiirov koX xP 7 l/ ii< & ruv ^iraOes l<rx v P&s tytfitiro, r$ irpdtp 
Kal $a$et /cal (pihctpdpdnry irapk r&s noXirucbs 8ia(pophs fyptveiv ob bvydutyos, 
8i* bpyfyv Kal <jHKQveiKtap t juaWoy 386 kg t arpantorttrijs ^ woKirwiisr aperijs 
olfcdiQ? « 7 ww, To the like puqwse Pnusanias, viii. 49, 2; Plutarch, 
Pelopidas, c, 25; Gomel. Nepos, Epamin. c, 3—“patieas admirandum in 
modutn.” 

a Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 3 3 * T & T °v ^yaXoirpdy/AOPos byOpdirov* 

4 Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. p. 576 E. % TS,irafieiyi)v8as 84, BouorSiy h.irdvrm 
f f ’trcnctudedffBat vpbs kpertyu tyi&v 5 M<p4pw, afifiktis itrn Kal birp6$vfi05. 
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inclinations. The Thebans, having just recovered their city 
by an incredible turn of fortune, found themselves exposed 
single-handed to the full attack of Sparta and her extensive 
confederacy. Not even Athens had yet declared in their 
favour, nor had they a single other ally. Under such circum¬ 
stances, Thebes could only be saved by the energy of all her 
citizens—the unambitious and philosophical as well as the rest. 
As the necessities of the case required such simultaneous 
devotion, so the electric shock of the recent revolution was suffi¬ 
cient to awaken enthusiasm in minds muchless patrioticlhan that 
of Epaminondas. He was among the first to join the victorious 
exiles in arms, after the contest had been transferred from the 
houses of Archias and Leoniiadfis to the open market-place; 
and he would probably have been among the first to mount 
the walls of the Kadmeia, had the Spartan harmost awaited an 
assault. Polopidas being named Boeotarch, his friend Epami¬ 
nondas was naturally placed among ^ the earliest and most 
forward organisers of the necessary military resistance against 
the common enemy; in which employment his capacities 
speedily became manifest* Though at this moment almost an 
unknown man, he had acquired, in b.c. 371, seven years 
afterwards, so much reputation both as speaker and as general, 
that he was chosen as the expositor of Theban policy at Sparta, 
and trusted with the conduct of the battle of Leuktra, upon 
which the fate of Thebes hinged. Hence we may fairly 
conclude, that the well-planned and successful system of 
defence, together with the steady advance of Thebes against 
Sparta, during the intermediate years, was felt to have been in 
the main his work. 1 

The turn of politics at Athens which followed the acquittal 
of Sphodrias was an unspeakable benefit to the Thebans, in 
seconding as well as encouraging their defence. The Spartans, 
not unmoved at the new enemies raised up by their treatment 

1 Bauch, in his instructive biography of Epaminondas (Eoaminondas, und 
Thebens Kampf um die Hegemonic: Breslau, 1834, p. 26}, seems to con¬ 
ceive that Epaminondas was never employed in any public official post, 
by his countrymen, until the period immediately preceding the battle of 
Leuktra. I cannot concur in this opinion. It appears to me that be must 
have been previously employed in such posts as enabled him to show his 
military worth, For all the proceedings of 371 b.c. prove that in that year 
he actually possessed a great and established reputation, which must have 
been acquired by previous acts in a conspicuous position j and as he had no 
great family position to start from, his reputation was probably acquired 
only by slow degrees. 

The silence of Xenophon proves nothing in contradiction of this sup¬ 
position.; for he does not mention Epaminondas even at Leuktra. 
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of Sphodrias, thought it necessary to make some efforts on 
their side. They organised on a more systematic scale the 
military force of their confederacy, and even took some 
conciliatory steps with the view of effacing the odium of their 
past misrule. 1 The full force of their confederacy—including, 
as a striking mark of present Spartan power, even the distant 
01 ynthians a —was placed in motion against Thebes, in the 
course of the summer under Agesilaus; who contrived, by 
putting in sudden requisition a body of mercenaries acting in 
the service of the Arcadian town Ivleitor against its neigh¬ 
bour the Arcadian Orchomenus, to make himself master 
of the passes of Kithaeron, before the Thebans and Athe¬ 
nians could have notice of his passing the Lacedaemonian 
border. 8 Then crossing ICitharon into Bocoria, he established 
his head-quarters at Thespine, a post already under Spartan 
occupation. From thence he commenced his attacks upon 
the Theban territory, which he found defended partly by a 
considerable length of ditch and palisade—partly by the main 
force of Thebes, assisted by a division of mixed Athenians and 
mercenaries, sent from Athens under Ckabrias. Keeping on 
their own side of the palisade, the Thebans suddenly sent out 
their cavalry, and attacked Agesilaus by surprise, occasioning 
some loss. Such sallies were frequently repeated, until, by a 
rapid march at break of day, he forced his way through an 
opening in the breastwork into the inner country, which he 
laid waste nearly to the city walls. 4 The Thebans and Athe¬ 
nians, though not offering him batde on equal terms, neverthe¬ 
less kept the field against him, taking care to hold positions 
advantageous for defence. Agesilaus oil his side did not feel 
confident enough to attack them against such odds. Yet on 
one occasion he had made up his mind to do so; and was 
marching up to the charge, when he was daunted by the firm 
attitude and excellent array of the troops of Chabrias. They 
had received orders to await his approach, on a high and 
advantageous ground, without moving until signal should be 
given; with their shields resting on the knee, and their spears 
protended # So imposing was their appearance that Agesilaus 
called off his troops without daring to complete the charge,® 

1 Diodor. xv. 31. a Xen. JTellen, v, 4, 54; Diodor. xv. 31. 

* Xen. Ilcllcn. v, 4, 36-38. 4 Xen. Hellen, v. 4, 41. 

9 Diodor, xv, 3a; Polysem ii. i, %; Cornel. Nepos, Chabrias, c. 
4, obnixo genu scuto Deinosthen. cont. Leptinem, p. 479. 

The Athenian public having afterwards voted a statue to tlie honour of 
Chabrias, he made choice of this attitude for the design (Diodor, xv. 31). 
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After a month or more of devastations on the lands of Thebes, 
and a string of desultory skirmishes in which he seems to have 
lost rather than gained, Agesilaus withdrew to Thespis; the 
fortifications of which he strengthened, leaving Phoebidas with 
a considerable force in occupation, and then leading back his 
army to Peloponnesus. 

Phoebidas—the former captor of the Kadmeia—thus 
stationed at Thespitc, carried on vigorous warfare against 
Thebes; partly with his own Spartan division, partly with the 
Thespian hopliles, who promised him unshrinking support 
His incursions soon brought on reprisals from the Thebans; 
who invaded Thespice, but were repulsed by Phoebidas with 
the loss of all tlieir plunder, In the pursuit, however, hurrying 
incautiously forward, he was slain by a sudden turn of the 
Theban cavalry ; L upon which all his troops fled, chased 
by the Thebans to the veiy gates of Thespire. Though the 
Spartans* in consequence of this misfortune, despatched by sea 
another general and division to replace Phoebidas, the cause of 
the Thebnns was greatly strengthened by their recent victory. 
They pushed their success not only against Thespise, but 
against the other Boeotian cities, still held by local oligarchies 
in dependence on Sparta. At the same time these oligarchies 
were threatened by the growing strength of their own popular 
or philo-Thcban citizens, who crowded in considerable numbeis 
as exiles to Thebes. 2 

A second expedition against Thebes, undertaken by 
Agesilaus in the ensuing summer with the main army of the 
confederacy, was neither more decisive nor more profitable 
than the preceding. Though he contrived, by a well-planned 
stratagem, to surprise the Theban palisade and lay waste the 
plain, he gained no serious victory; and even showed, more 
clearly than before, his reluctance to engage except upon per¬ 
fectly equal terms. 8 It became evident that the Thebans were 
not only strengthening their position in Bccotia, but also acquir¬ 
ing practice in warfare and confidence against the Spartans; 

1 Xen. ITcllciir v. 4, 42-45; PUailor. xv. 33. 

8 Xen, Ilcllcn. V. 4, 46, *E« Si rotfrou irdkiv afl r& r&v &s\$al<av 

ftal iarparevopro *ls ©mricCi, m\ els rets T&r 

irtrotouclius irdAeiS. *0 fx4vroi Bfjftos alr&v *ls r&s ®$fias 4p 

7T«cratr 7 hp raiv irrfAeeri ftywc erretot ica09ttrT'fiitc<rav, h fiffre 

/cal ol ratirai? rats w6\e<ri $(koi rup AafceSm/torittV fioyBsias Itiovro, 

9 Xen, Ilellcn. v, 4, 47, 51. 

The anecdotes in Polyamus (ii. 1, 18-20), mentioning 1 faint-heartedness 
and alarm among the allies of Agesilaus, ate Ukety to apply (certainly irt 
port) to this campaign. 
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insomuch that Antalkidas and some other companions 
remonstrated with Agesilaus, against carrying on the war so 
as only to give improving lessons to his enemies in military 
practice—and called upon him to strike some decisive blow. 
He quitted Boeotia, however, after the summer’s campaign, 
without any such step. 1 In his way he appeased an intestine 
conflict which was about to break out in Thespiae. Afterwards, 
on passing to Megara, he experienced a strain or hurt, which 
grievously injured his sound leg (it has been mentioned already 
that he was lame of one leg), and induced his surgeon to open 
a vein in the limb for reducing the inflammation. When this 
was done, however, the blood could not be stopped until he 
swooned. Having been conveyed home to Sparta in great 
suffering, he was confined to his couch for several months; 
and he remained during a much longer time unfit for active 
command. 2 

The functions of general now devolved upon the other king, 
Kleombrotus, who in the next spring conducted the army of 
the confederacy to invade Boeotia anew. But on this occasion, 
the Athenians and Thebans had occupied the passes of 
Kithanron, so that he was unable even to enter the country, and 
was obliged to dismiss his troops without achieving anything.® 

His inglorious retreat excited such murmurs among the 
allies when they met at Sparta, that they resolved to fit out a 
large naval force, sufficient both to intercept the supplies of 
imported corn to Athens, and to forward an invading army 
by sea against Thebes, to the Boeotian port of Kreusis in 
the Krisssean Gulf. The former object was attempted first 
Towards midsummer, a fleet of sixty triremes, fitted out under 
the Spartan admiral Pollis, was cruising in the ^Egean; 
especially round the coast of Attica, near ^Egina, ICeos, and 
Andros. The Athenians, who, since their recently renewed 
confederacy, had been undisturbed by any enemies at sea, 
found themselves thus threatened, not merely with loss of 
power, but also with loss of trade and even famine; since their 
com-sbips from the Euxine, though safely reaching Gerasstus 
(the southern extremity of Eubcea), were prevented from 
doubling Cape Sunium. Feeling severely this interruption, 
they fitted out at Peirceus a. fleet of 80 triremes, 4 with crews 

1 Diodor. XV. 33, 34; Plutarch, Agesil, c. 26. 

9 Xen. Helleu. v. 4, 58. 11 Xcn, BelJen, v, 4, 59. 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 4, Si. frj&yirctv afr roi els ras vavs , &c. Boeckh 
(followed by Dr. Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. ch. 38, vol. v. p. 58) connects 
with this maritime expedition an Inscription (Corp, Insc, No. 84, p, 144) 
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mainly composed of citizens; who, under the admiral Chabrias, 
in a sharply contested action near Naxus, completely defeated 
the fleet of Pollis, and regained for Athens the mastery of the 
sea. Forty-nine Lacedmmonian triremes were disabled or 
captured, eight with their entire ciews. 1 Moreover, Chabrias 
might have destroyed all or most of the rest, had he not 
suspended his attack, having eighteen of his own ships disabled, 
to pick up both the living men and the dead bodies on board, 
as well as all Athenians who were swimming for their lives. 
He did this (we are told 2 ) from distinct recollection of the 
fierce displeasure of the people against the victorious generals 
after the battle of Arginusa;. Aud we may thus see, that 
though the proceedings on that memouiblc occasion were 
stained both by illegality and by violence, they produced a 

iccording a vote of gratitude, passed by the Athenian assembly in favour of 
Phanokutus, a native of Panum in the Propontis. Hull think that the 
vote can haidly belong to the present expedition. The Athenians could 
not need to be informed by a native of Parium about the movements of a 
hostile fleet near Angina and Keos* The infoimation given by Phanokrilus 
must have related more probably, X think, to some occasion of the transit 
of hostile ships along the Hellespont, which a native of Parium would be 
the likely person first to discover and communicate. 

1 Diodor. xv. 35 ; Demosthen. coni. Leptin. c. 17, p. 480. 

I give the number of prize-ships taken in this action, as stated by 
Demosthenfls j in preference to Diodorus, who mentions a smaller number. 
The orator, in enumerating the exploits of Chabtins in this oration, not only 
speaks from a written memorandum in his hand, which he aftei wards causes 
to be read by the clerk—but also seems exact and special as to number, so 
os to inspire gieater confidence than usual. 

a Diodor. xv. 35, Chabriasi bir4<rx 6ro ir«VTC\Ss rod Bio>ypov t &yafxvrpr8el$ 
r?i$ b *Apyivofoats vavpu xfas, iv $ to&s vtttiirwras wparnyiibs 4 
ivrl /Lt67dXijs ebepyetrtut Ouvdrfy iropUfc SaXev, nlriardpcyos 8rt 
rere\«vrytc6ras ftarh t^v vavpaxl&v ofc/c tiOaij/aV ev\afi'f)9ij ofo 
(see Wesseling and Stephens’s note) ph wore vr}? flrepi<rrd<re«j d/tofas 
ywop4vriS Ktvfivve vtrp ira$c?y irapairkhtnu, Atdvtp dirotrrhs rov Hii&tteiir, 
htrikdyvro r&t* noktr&v robs Bt<Avi}X°b4va vs, zeal robs pbv tfn 
(wvras 9i4(ra<r«, robs 6b rerekourijicdras KQatynv* E l ufa 

K 9 p\ t airyv iyivtro rfyv impikeiav, fofiltos Hiravra rbv iroM/my 
ttrdkov fa4<p0$ip6, t 

This passage illustrates what I remarked in my preceding cb. bdv* 
respecting the battle of Argiuusm and the proceedings at Athens afterwards* 

I noticed that Diodorus incorcectly represented the excitement it Athens 
against the generals as arising from their having neglected to pick up 
the bodies of the slain warriors for burial—and that he 0blitted the wore 
impoiUnfc fact, that they left many living* and wounded warriors to perish, 

tt is curious, that in the first of the two sentences above cited, Diodorus 
repeats his erroneous affirmation about the battle of Arginus#; while in the 
second sentence he corrects the error, telling us that Cnabtf&a, profiting by f 
the warning, took caic to pick up the living 1 men on the Wreejks and in $0, 
water, as well as the dead bodies. 
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salutary effect upon the public conduct of subsequent 
commanders. Many a brave Athenian (the crews consisting 
principally of citizens) owed his life, after the battle of Naxus, 
to the terrible lesson administered by the people to their 
generals in 406 B.C., thirty years before. 

This was the first great victory (in September, 376 b.c. 1 * ) 
which the Athenians had gained at sea since the Peloponnesian 
war; and while it thus filled them with joy and confidence, it 
led to a material enlargement of their maritime confederacy. 
The fleet of Chabrias—of which a squadron was detached under 
the orders of Phokion, a young Athenian now distinguishing 
himself for the first time and often hereafter to be mentioned— 
sailed victorious round the Aegean, ( made prize of twenty other 
triremes in single ships, brought in 3000 prisoners with no 
talents in money, and annexed seventeen new cities to the 
confederacy, as sending deputies to the synod and furnishing 
contributions. The discreet and conciliatory behaviour of 
Phokion, especially, obtained much favour among the islanders 
and determined several new adhesions to Athens. 3 To the 
inhabitants of Abd&ra in Thrace, Chabrias rendered an in¬ 
estimable service, by aiding them to repulse a barbarous horde 
of Triballi, who quitting their abode from famine, had poured 
upon the sea-coast, defeating the Abderites and plundering their 
territory. The citizens, grateful for a force left to defend their 
town, willingly allied themselves with Athens, whose confederacy 
thus extended itself to the coast of Thrace. 8 

Having prosperously enlarged their confederacy to the east of 
Peloponnesus, the Athenians began to aim at the acquisition of 
new allies in the west. The fleet of 60 triremes, which had 
recently served under Chabrias, was sent, under the command 
of Timolheus, the son of Konon, to circumnavigate Pelopon¬ 
nesus and alarm the coast of Laconia; partly at the instance of 
the Thebans, who were eager to keep the naval force of Sparta 
occupied, so as to prevent her from conveying troops across 
the Krissoean Gulf from Corinth to the Boeotian port of ICreusis. 4 
This Periplus of Peloponnesus—the first which the fleet of 
Athens had attempted since her humiliation at /Egospolami— 
coupled with the ensuing successes, was long remembered by 
the countrymen of Timolheus. His large force, just dealing, 

1 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 6 ; Plutarch, Camillas, c. 19, 

fl Bemosihen. cont. Lcptiiu p. 480 j Plutarch, Phokion, c. 7, 

3 Biodor. xv. 36. He states, by mistake, that Chabrias was afterwards 
assassinated at AbdSra. 

4 Xen. Hellcni v. 4, 62. 
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and conciliatory professions, won new and valuable allies'. Not 
only Kephallenia, but the still more important island of Korkyra, 
voluntarily accepted his propositions; and as he took care to 
avoid all violence or interference with the political constitution, 
his popularity all around augmented every day. Alketas, prince 
of the Molossi—the Chaonians with other Epirotic tribes—and 
the Akarnanians on the coast—all embraced his alliance. 1 * 
While ncaj; Alyzia and Leukas on this coast, he was assailed 
by the Peloponnesian ships under Nikolochus, rather inferior 
in number to his fleet. He defeated them, and being shortly 
afterwards reinforced by other triremes from Korkyra, he became 
so superior in those waters, that the hostile fleet did not dare 
to show itself. Having received only 13 talents on quitting 
Athens, we are told that he had great difficulty in paying his 
fleet ; that he procured an advance of money, from each of the 
sixty tricraichs in his fleet, of seven mince towards the pay of 
their respective ships ; and that he also sent home requests for 
large remittances from the public treasury; 3 * * * * measures which 
go to bear out that honourable repugnance to the plunder of 
friends or neutrals, and care to avoid even the suspicion of 
plunder, which his panegyrist IsokratSs ascribes to him. 8 This 
was a feature unhappily rare among the Grecian generals on 
both sides, and tending to becomestill rarer, from the increased 
employment of mercenary bands. 

The demands of Timotheus on the treasury of Athens were 
not favourably received. Though her naval position was now 
more brilliant and commanding than it had been since the 
battle of -digospotami—though no Lacedaemonian fleet showed 
itself to disturb her in the ^gean d —yet the cost of the war 
began to be seriously felt. Privateers from the neighbouring 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 64 * Biodor, xv, 36. 

8 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 66; IsokratSs, De Peimutat, s. 116; Cornelius 

Ncpns, Timotheus, c, a. 

The advance of seven wince respectively, obtained by Timotheus from 

the sixty trieiarchs under his command, is mentioned by Demosthenes cont. 

Timolheum (c. 3, p. 1x87). I agree with M. Boeckh (Public Economy of 

Athens, ii. 24, p, 294} in referring this advance to his expedition to Korkyra 
and other pluces in the Ionian Sea in 375-374 B.c«; not to his subsequent 
expedition of 373 B.C., to which Relidantz, Lachmann, Schlosser, and 
others would refer it (Vitce Iplucrath, &c. p. 89). In the second expedition, 
it docs not appear that he ever had really sixty triremes, or sixty trfemrehs, 
under him. Xenophon (Ilellcn. v. 4, 63) tells us that the fleet sent with 
Timotheus to Korkyra consisted of sixty ships ? which is the exact number 
of triemrehs named by Demosthenes. 

8 Isolcrattfs, Oral. De Permutat. s. 128, I3r, 135. 

* IsokratGs, De Permutat, s. XX7$ Cornel. Nepos, Timoth* c. 2. 
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island of iEgina annoyed her commerce, requiring a perpetual 
coast-guard; while the contributions from the deputies. to the 
confederate synod were not sufficient to dispense with the 
necessity of a heavy direct property-tax at home. 1 

In this synod the Thebans, as members of the confederacy, 
were represented. 2 Application was made to them to contribute 
towards the cost of the naval war; the rather, as it was partly 
at their instance that the fleet had been sent round to the Ionian 
Sea. But the Thebans declined compliance, 8 nor'were they 
probably in any condition to furnish pecuniary aid. Their 
refusal occasioned much displeasure at Athens, embittered by 
jealousy at the strides which they had been making during the 
last two years, partly through the indirect effect of the naval 
successes of Athens. At the end of the year 377 b.c., after the 
two successive invasions of Agesilaus, the ruin of two home- 
crops had so straitened the Thebans, that they were forced to 
import corn from Pagasse in Thessaly; in which enterprise their 
ships and seamen were at first captured by the Lacedemonian 
harmost at Oreus in Euboea, Allcetas. His negligence however 
soon led not only to an outbreak of their seamen who had been 
taken prisoners, but also to the revolt of the town from Sparta, 
so that the communication of Thebes with Pagasse became 
quite unimpeded. For the two succeeding years, there had 
been no Spartan invasion of Bceotia^since in 376 b.c., 
Kleombrotus could not surmount the heights of Kithseron— 
while in 375 b.c., the attention of Sparta had been occupied by 
the naval operations of Timotheus in the‘Ionian Sea. During 
these two years, the Thebans had exerted themselves vigorously 
against the neighbouring cities of Boeotia, in most of which a 
strong party, if not the majority of the population, was favour¬ 
able to them, though the government was in the hands of the 
philo-Spartan oligarchy, seconded by Spartan harmosts and 
garrison. 4 We hear of one victory gained by the Theban 
cavalry near Platea, under Charon; and of another near 
Tanagra, in which Panthdides, the Lacedemonian harmost in 
that town, was slain. 5 

But the most important of all their successes was that of 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 1. 

3 See Isokratfis, Or. xiv, (Plataic.) s. 21, 23, 37. 

a Xen. Hellen. vi, 2, i> Of $* *Aftp'otoi, a^avo^yovs fx\v bp&vrss 
fffas robs ©7 i&aiavs, xp^ara 5* ot> crvp&aWouiyovs sis rb mvwtSv, abrol 
5 1 kKOKvaitpevoL KOtX xPW^ r0V *l<f<t>optuS Kal fyafretats if Alylvqs, K(ti 
$>tA*fcaTt x^P a5 t Jit swfwiaav 'iru6<rao‘8ai rod iraKtfxov* 

- 4 Xen* Hellen. v. 4, 46-55. 

6 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 15-25. 
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Pelopidas near Tegyra. That commander, hearing that the 
Spartan harmost, with his two (morse or) divisions in garrison 
at Orchomenus, had gone away on an excursion into the Lokrian 
territory, made a dash from Thebes with the Sacred Band and 
a few cavalry, to surprise the place. It was the season in which 
the waters of the JLftke^Kopais were at the fullest, so that he 
was obliged to take a wide circuit to the north-west, and to pass 
by Tegyra, on the road between Orchomenus and the Opuntian 
Lokris. On arriving near Orchomenus, he ascertained that 
there were still some Lacedaemonians in the town, and that no 
surprise could be effected; upon which he retraced his steps. 
But on reaching Tegyra, he fell in with the Lacedaemonian 
commanders, Gorgoleon and Theopompus, returning with their 
troops from the Lokrian excursion. As his numbers were 
inferior to theirs by half, they rejoiced in the encounter; while 
the troops of Pelopidas were at first dismayed and required all 
his encouragement to work them up. But in the fight that 
ensued, closely and obstinately contested in a narrow pass, the 
strength, valour, and compact charge of the Sacred Band proved 
irresistible, The two Lacedemonian, commanders were both 
slain ; their troops opened, to allow the Thebans an undisturbed 
retreat; but Pelopidas, disdaining this opportunity, persisted in 
the combat until all His enemies dispersed and fled. The 
neighbourhood of Orchomenus forbade any long pursuit, so that 
Pelopidas could only erect his trophy, and strip the dead, before 
returning to Thebes. 1 

This combat, in which the Lacedaemonians were for the first 
time beaten in fair field by numbers inferior to their own, 
produced a strong sensation in the minds of both the contend¬ 
ing parties. The confidence of the Thebans, as well as their 
exertion, was redoubled; so that by the year 374 b.c., they had 
cleared Boeotia of the Lacedaemonians, as well as of the local 
oligarchies which sustained them; persuading or constraining 
the cities again to come into union with Thebes, and reviving 
the Boeotian confederacy. Haliartus, Korbneia, Lebadcia, 
Tanagra, Thespioe, Platsea and the rest, thus became again 
Boeotian; 9 leaving out Orchomenus alone (with its dependency 

1 PJutarcb, Pelopidas, c. 17; Diodor. xv. 37. 

, Xenophon does not mention the combat at Tegyra. Diodorus mentions, 
what is evidently this battle, near Orchomenus j but he does not name 

i?Sl 4 theii<b seems to have described the battle of Tegyra, and to have 
given various particulars respecting the religious legends connected with 
Siat spot (Kalbsthonfe, Fragm, 3, ed. Didot, ap. Stephan, Bvz. v. Tryfya), 

9 That the Thebans thus became anuin presidents of all Boeotia, and 
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Chseroneia), which was on the borders of Phokis, and still 
continued under Lacedemonian occupation. In most of these 
cities the party friendly to Thebes was numerous, and the 
change, on the whole, popular ; though in some the prevailing 
sentiment was such, that adherence was only obtained by 
intimidation. The change here made by Thebes, was, not to 
absorb these cities into herself, but to bring them bade to the 
old federative system of Bccotia; a policy, which she had 
publicly proclaimed on surprising Platxeain43i U.C. 1 While 
resuming her own ancient rights and privileges as head of the 
Boeotian federation, she at the same time guaranteed to the 
other cities—by convention, probably express, but certainly 
implied—their ancient rights, their security, and their qualified 
autonomy, as members) the system which had existed down 
to the peace of Antaikidas. 

Tlie position of the Thebans was materially improved by this 
re-conquest or re-confederntion of Boeotia. Becoming masters 
of Kreusis, the port of Thespiae, 2 they fortified it, and built 
some triremes to repel any invasion from Peloponnesus by sea 
across the Krissaean Gulf. Feeling thus secure against invasion, 
they began to retaliate upon their neighbours and enemies the 
Phokians ; allies of Sparta, and auxiliaries in the recent attacks 
on Thebes—yet also, from ancient times, on friendly terms with 
Athens. 8 So hard pressed were the Phokians—especially as 
Jason of Pherse in Thessaly was at the same time their bitter 
enemy 4 —that unless assisted, they would have been compelled 
to submit to the Thebans, and along with them Orchomenus, 
including the Lacedaemonian garrison then occupying it; while 
the treasures of the Delphian temple would also have been laid 
open, in case the Thebans should think fit to seize them. 
Intimation being given by the Phokians to Sparta, King 

revived the Boeotian confederacy—-is clearly stated by Xenophon, Hellen. 
v. 4. <> 3 ; vi. i, I. 

1 Thucyd, ii. 2. *Avettn-p 6 lefjpvZ (the Theban herald after the Theban 
troops had penetrated by night into the middle of Platrea) et nr flotf Aer« 
#:ar& t& 7 rdrpia rwv ndv'rwv B aiwr&v fujUftaxelV, rtOeaQcu nap* 
abrobs t& StAo, vopifavres fatileas rotirtp r$ rpAirtp npo<rx<»p'hv*w 

tV WAiy. 

Compare the language of the Thebans about irdrpia r&v Boiur&v 
(iii, 611 65, 66). The description which the Thebans give of their own 
professions and views, when they attacked Platcea in 431 B.C., may be taken 
as fair analogy to judge of their professions and views towards the recovered 
Boeotian towns in 376-375 B.c. 

3 Xen, Hellen. vi. 4, 3; compare Diodor. xv. 53* 

* Diodor. xv. 31; Xen. Hellen. vi, 3, 1 ; iii. 5, 21. 

4 Xen, Hellen. vi. 4, 21-27, 
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Kleombrotus was sent to their aid, by sea across the Gulf, with 
four Lacedaemonian divisions of troops, and an auxiliary body 
of allies. 1 This reinforcement, compelling the Thebans to retire, 
placed both Phokis and Orchomenus in safety. While Sparta 
thus sustained them, even Athens looked upon the Phokian 
cause with sympathy. ^ When she saw that the Thebans had 
passed from the defensive to the offensive—partly by her help, 
yet nevertheless refusing to contribute to the cost of her navy— 
her ancient jealousy of them became again so powerful, that 
she sent envoys to Sparta to propose terms of peace. What 
these terms were, we are not told ; nor does it appear that the 
Thebans even received notice of the proceeding. But the 
peace was accepted at Sparta, and two of the Athenian envoys 
were despatched at once from thence, without even going home, 
to Korkyra; for the purpose of notifying the peace to Timotheus, 
and ordering him forthwith to conduct his fleet back to Athens. 2 

This proposition of the Athenians, made seemingly in a 
moment of impetuous dissatisfaction, was much to the advantage 
of Sparta, .and served somewhat to countervail a mortifying 
revelation which had reached the Spartans a little before from 
a different quarter. 

Polydamas, an eminent citizen of Pharsalus in Thessaly, 
came to Sparta to ask for aid. He had long been on terms of 
hospitality with the Lacedremonians; while Pharsalus had not 
merely been in alliance with them, but was for some time 

1 Xen. Hcllen. vi. I, I ; vi. 21, 

This expedition of Kleombrotus to Phokis is placed by Mr. Fynes 
Clinton in 375 n.c, (Fast. HcL ad 375 B.C.). To me it seems to belong 
rather to 374 u.c. It was not undertaken until the Thebans had re¬ 
conquered all the Boeotian cities (Xen, Hell. vi. i, 1); and this operation 
seems to have occupied them all the two years—376 and 375 n.c. See v. 
4» 63, whore the words otfr* $ T ip.60^os tt*pi 4 it\cv<tg must be understood 
to include, not simply the lime which Timotheus Look in actually circum¬ 
navigating' Peloponnesus, hut the year which he spent afterwards in the 
Ionian Sea, and the Lime which he occupied in performing his exploits near 
Korkym, Leukas, and the neighbourhood generally. The •* Perlphw,* for 
which Timotheus was afterwards honoured at Athens (see A£schines cent. 
Ktesiphont. a 90, p. 458) meant the exploits performed by him during the 
year and with the fleet of the Periplus.” 

It is worth notice that the Pythian games were celebrated in this year 
374 B.C.— &rl Staicpartoov &pxovros ; that is, in the first quarter of that 
archon, or the third Olympic year; about the beginning of August. 
Chabrios won a prize at these games with a chariot and four; in celebration 
of which, he afterwards gave a splendid banquet, at the point of seashore 
called KClins, near Athens (Demosthen. cont. Neseram, c. n, p. 1356), 

3 Xen. Hcllen, vi. a, i, 2. 

ICallias seems to have been one of the Athenian envoys (Xen. Hellen, vi. 
3) 4). 
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occupied by one of their garrisons. 1 In the usual state of 
Thessaly, the great cities Larissa, Phcrce, Pharsalus, and others, 
each holding some smaller cities in a state of dependent 
alliance, were in disagreement with each other, often even in 
actual war. It was rare that they could be brought to concur 
in a common vote for the election of a supreme chief or Tagus. 
At his own city of Pharsalus, Polydamas was now in the 
ascendent, enjoying the confidence of all the great family 
factions who usually contended for predominance; to such a 
degree, indeed, that he was entrusted with the custody of the 
citadel and the entire management of the revenues, receipts as 
well as disbursements. Being a wealthy man, “ hospitable and 
ostentatious in the Thessalian fashion,” he advanced money 
from his own purse to the treasury whenever it was low, and 
repaid himself when public funds came in. 2 

But a greater man than Polydamas had now arisen in 
Thessaly—Jason, despot of Pherse; whose formidable power, 
threatening the independence of Pharsalus, he now came to 
Sparta to denounce,^ Though the force of Jason can hardly 
have been very considerable when the Spartans passed through 
Thessaly, six years before, in their repeated expeditions against 
Olynthus, he was now not only despot of Phersc, but master of 
nearly all the Thessalian cities (as Lykophron of Phene had 
partially succeeded in becoming thirty years before, 8 ) as well 
as of a large area of tributary circumjacent territory. The 
great instrument of his dominion was, a standing and well- 
appointed force of 6000 mercenary troops, from all parts of 
Greece. He possessed all the personal qualities requisite for 
conducting soldiers with the greatest effect. His bodily 
strengLh was great; his activity indefatigable ; his self-command, 

1 Diodor. xiv. 8a. 

9 Xen. Hellen. vi, I, 3. Koi fihp ivSetys efy, Trap* ^cturotJ ir poffertBei* 

dir<fr€ irepiyii/otTO wireKdfxfaivev' fly 5 c teal tiAAas 

re teal fieyafroirpeirfys rbv QerraMKhp rp6irop . 

Such loose dealing of the Thessalians with their public revenues helps us 
to understand how Philip of Macedon afterwards got into his hands the 
management of their harbours and customs-duties (Demosthen. Olynth. i. 
p. 15 5 ii* p. 20). It forms a striking contrast with the exactness of the 
Athenian people about their public receipts and disbursements, as testified 
in the inscriptions yet remaining. 

8 Xen. Hellen. ii. 3, 4. 

The story (told in Plutarch, De Gen* Socrat. p. 583 F) of Jason sending 
a large sum of money to Thebes, at some period anterior to the recapture 
of the Kadmeia, for the purpose of corrupting Epaminondas—appears not 
entitled to credit. Before that time, Epaminondas was too little known to 
be worth corrupting; moreover, Jason did not become tagus of Thessaly 
until lon^ after the recapture of the Itadmeia (Xen. Hellen. vi. r, 18, 10). 
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both as to hardship and as to temptation, alike conspicuous. 
Always personally sharing both in the drill and in the gymnastics 
of the soldiers, and encouraging military merits with the utmost 
munificence, he had not only disciplined them, but inspired 
them with extreme warlike ardour and devotion to his person. 
Several of the neighbouring tribes, together with Alketas prince 
of the Molossi in Epirus, had been reduced to the footing of 
his dependent allies. Moreover he had already defeated the 
Pharsalions, and stripped them of many of the towns which 
had once been connected with them, so that it only remained 
for him now to carry his arms against their city. But Jason 
was prudent as well as daring. Though certain of success, he 
wished to avoid the odium of employing force, and the danger 
of having malcontents for subjects. He therefore proposed to 
Polydamas in a private interview, that he (Polydamas) should 
bring Pharsalus under Jason's dominion, accepting for himself 
the second place in Thessaly, under Jason installed as Tagus 
or president. The whole force of Thessaly thus united, with 
its array of tributary nations around, would be decidedly the 
first power in Greece, superior on laud either to Sparta or 
Thebes, and at sea to Athens. And as to the Persian king, 
with his multitudes of unwarlike slaves, Jason regarded him as 
an enemy yet easier to overthrow; considering what had been 
achieved first by the Cyreians, and afterwards by Agesilaus. 

Such were the propositions, and such the ambitious hopes, 
which the energetic despot of Pherac had laid before Polydamas; 
who replied, that he himself had long been allied with Sparta, 
and that he could take no resolution hostile to her interests. 
“Go to Sparta, then (rejoined Jason), and give notice there, 
that I intend to attack Pharsalus, and that it is for them to 
afford yo u protection. If they cannot comply with the demand, 
you will be unfaithful to the interests of your city if you do 
not embrace my offers.” It was on this mission that Polydamas 
was now come to Sparta, to announce that unless aid could be 
sent to him, he should be compelled unwillingly to sever 
himself from her. " Recollect-(he concluded) that the enemy 
against whom you will have to contend is formidable in every 
way, both from personal qualities [and from power; so that 
nothing short of a first-rate force and commander will suffice. 
Consider and tell me what you can do.” 

The Spartans, having deliberated on the point, returned a’ 
reply in the negative. Already a large force had been sent 
under Kleombrotus as essential to the defence of Phokis; 
moreover the Athenians were now the stronger power at sea, 
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Lastly, Jason had hitherto lent no active assistance to Thebes 
and Athens—which he would assuredly be provoked to do, if 
a Spartan army interfered against him in Thessaly. Accord¬ 
ingly the Ephors told Polydamas plainly, that they wore unable 
to satisfy his demands, recommending him to make the best 
terms that he could both for Pharsalus and for himself. 
Returning to Thessaly, he resumed his negotiation with Jason, 
and promised substantial compliance with what was required. 
But he entreated to be spared the dishonour of admitting a 
foreign garrison into the citadel which had been confidentially 
entrusted to liis care ; engaging at the same time to bring his 
fellow-citizens into voluntary union with Jason, and tendering 
his two sons as hostages for faithful performance. All this was 
actually brought to pass. The politics of the Pharsalians were 
gently brought round, so that Jason, by their votes as well as 
the rest, was unanimously elected Tagus of Thessaly. 1 

The dismissal of Polydamas implied a mortifying confession 
of weakness on the part of Sparta. It marks too an important 
stage in the real decline of her power. Eight years before, at the 
instance of the Akanthian envoys backed by the Macedonian 
Amyntas, she had sent three powerful armies in succession to 
crush the liberal and promising confederacy of Olynthus, and 
to re-transfer the Grecian cities on the sea-coast to the Mace¬ 
donian crown. The region to which her armies had been then 
sent, was the extreme verge of Hellas. The parties in whose 
favour she acted, had scarcely the shadow of a claim, as friends 
or allies; while those against whom she acted, had neither 
done nor threatened any wrong to her: moreover the main 
ground on which her interference was provoked, was to hinder 
the free and equal confederation of Grecian cities. Now y a 
claim, and a strong claim, is made upon her by Polydamas of 
Pharsalus, an old friend and ally. It comes from a region 
much less distant; lastly, her political interest would ( naturally 
bid her arrest the menacing increase of an aggressive power 
already so formidable as that of Jason. Yet so seriously has 
the position of Sparta altered in the last eight years (382-374 B.c.) 
that she is now compelled to decline a demand which justice, 
sympathy, and political policy alike prompted her to grant. So 
unfortunate was it for the Olynthian confederacy, that their 
honourable and well-combined aspirations fell exactly during 
those few years in which Sparta was at her maximum of power I 

1 See the interesting account of this mission, and the speech of 
Polydamas, which I have been compelled greatly to abridge (in Xen. 
Hellen. vi. 1, 4-18). 
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So unfortunate was such coincidence of time not only for 
Olynthus, but for Greece generally:—since nothing but Spartan 
interference restored the Macedonian kings to the sea-coast, 
while the Olynthian confederacy, had it been allowed to expand, 
might probably have confined them to the interior, and averted 
the death-blow which came upon Grecian freedom in the next 
generation from their hands. 

The Lacedseinonians found some compensation for their 
reluctant abandonment of Polydamas, in the pacific propositions 
from Athens which liberated them from one of their chief 
enemies. But the peace thus concluded was scarcely even 
brought to execution. Timotheus being ordered home from 
Korkyra, obeyed and set sail with his fleet. He had serving 
along with him some exiles from Zakynthus; and as he passed 
by that island in his homeward voyage, he disembarked these 
exiles upon it, aiding them in establishing a fortified post. 
Against this proceeding the Zakynthian government laid com¬ 
plaints at Sparta, where it was so deeply resented, that redress 
having been in vain demanded at Athens, the peace was at 
once broken ofF, and war again declared. A Lacedcemonion 
squadron, of 25 sail was despatched to assist the Zakynthians, 1 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 3; DIodor. xv. 45. 

The statements of Diodorus are not clear in themselves j besides that on 
some points, though not in the main, they contradict Xenophon. Diodorus 
states that those exiles whom Timotheus brought back to Zakynthus, were 
the philo-Spartan leaders, who hart been recently expelled for their misrule 
under the empire of Sparta. The statement must doubtless he incorrect. 
The exiles whom Timotheus restored must have belonged to the anti- 
Spartan party in the island. 

But Diodorus appears to me to have got into confusion by representing 
that universal and turbulent reaction against the philo-Spartan oligarchies, 
which really did not take place until after the battle of Leuktra—as if it had 
taken place some three years earlier. The events recounted in Diodor. xv. 
40, seem to me to belong to a period after the battle of Leuktra. 

Diodorus also seems to have mode a mistake in saying that the Athenians 
sent Kttsiklfo as auxiliary commander to Zakynthus (xv. 46) j whereas this 
very commander is announced by himself in the next chapter (as well as by 
Xenophon, who calls him Shsihlfo) as sent to Korkyra (llcllen. vi. 2, 10). 

I conceive Diodorus to have inadvertently mentioned this Athenian 
expedition under Stesikl&s or TCtesikl^s, twice over; once as sent to 
Zakynthus—then again, as sent to Korkyra . The latter is the truth* No 
Athenian expedition at all appears on this occasion to have gone to 
Zakynthus j for Xenophon enumerates the Zakynthians among those who 
helped to fit out the fleet of Mnosippus (v. 2, 3)* 

On the other hand, I see no reason for calling in question the reality of 
the two Lacedaemonian expeditions, in the last half of 374 B.a—one under 
Arts laic rat £s to Zakynthus, the other under Alkidas to Korkyra—which 
Diodorus mentions (Diod. xv. 45, 46). It is, true that Xenophon does not 
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while plans were formed for the acquisition of the more 
important island of Korkyra. The fleet of Timotheus having 
now been removed home, a malcontent Korkyrccan party formed 
a conspiracy to introduce the Lacedaemonians as friends, and 
betray the island to them. A Lacedemonian fleet of Jwenty-two 
triremes accordingly sailed thither, under colour of a voyage to 
Sicily, But the ICorkyrsean government, having detected the 
plot, refused to receive them, took precautions for defence, and 
sent envoys to Athens to entreat assistance. 

The Lacedaemonians now resolved to attack Korkyra openly, 
with the full naval force of their confederacy. By the joint 
efforts of Sparta, Corinth, Leukas, Ambrakia, Elis, Zakynthus, 
Achaia, Epidaurus, Troezen, Hermion£, and Halieis— 
strengthened by pecuniary payments from other confederates, 
who preferred commuting their obligation to serve beyond sea 
—a fleet of sixty triremes and a body of 1500 mercenary 
hoplites, were assembled; besides some Lacedaemonians, 
probably Helots or NeodamodSs, 1 At the same time, 
application was sent to Dionysius the Syracusan despot, for his 
co-operation against Korkyra, on the ground that the connexion 
of that island with Athens had proved once, and might prove 
again, dangerous to his city. 

It was in the spring of 373 B,c. that this force proceeded 
against Korkyra, under the command of the Lacedaemonian 
Mnasippus; who, having driven in the Korkyrsean fleet with 
the loss of four triremes, landed on the island, gained a victory, 
and confined the inhabitants within the walls of the city. He 
next carried his ravages round the adjacent lands, which were 
found in the highest state of cultivation and full of the richest 
produce; fields admirably tilled—vineyards in surpassing 
condition—with splendid farm-buildings, well-appointed wine- 
cellars, and abundance of cattle as well as labouring-slaves. 
The invading soldiers, while enriching themselves by depreda¬ 
tions on cattle and slaves, became so pampered with tho 
plentiful stock around, that they refused, to drink any wine 
that was not of the first quality. 2 Such is the picture given by 

notice cither of them j but they are noway inconsistent with the facts which 
he does state. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 3, 5, 16 : compare v. 2, 21—aboul the com¬ 
mutation of personal service for money. 

Diodorus (xv, 47) agrees with Xenophon in the main about the expedition 
of Mnasippus, though differing on several other contemporary points, 

s Xen, Hellen. vi, 2, 6, (when Mnasippus landed), 

iicp&Ttt Tf yfis ica\ iStfov Qeipyttapetty? phv waytedkas teat ire<pvr 4 vp 4 vriv 
tV xfyw* ptyakQTpeicQts olK^aeis Kai olv&pas rcaTso'KGvcHTp.tuovs Kxovtrav 
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Xenophon, an unfriendly witness, of the democratical Korkyra, 
in respect of its landed economy, at the time when it was invaded 
by Mnasippus ; a picture not less memorable than that presented 
by Thucydides (in the speech of Archidamus), of the flourishing 
agriculture surrounding democratical Athens, at the moment 
when the hand of the Peloponnesian devastator was first felt 
there in 431 u.c. 1 

With such plentiful quarters for his soldiers, Mnasippus 
encamped on a hill near the city walls, cutting off those within 
from supplies out of the country, while he at the same time 
blocked up the harbour with his fleet, The Korkyrscans soon 
began to be in want. Yet they seemed to have no chance of 
safety except through aid from the Athenians; to whom they 
•had sent envoys with pressing entreaties, 2 and who had now 
reason to regret their hasty consent (in the preceding year) to 
summon home the fleet of Timotheus from the island- How¬ 
ever, Timotheus was again appointed admiral of a new fleet 
to be sent thither; while a division of 600’ peltasts, under 
StesiklSs, was directed to be despatched by the quickest route, 
to meet the immediate necessities of the Korkyrseans, during 
the delays unavoidable in the preparation of the main fleet 
and its circumnavigation of Peloponnesus. These peltasts 
. were conveyed by land across Thessaly and Epirus, to the 
coast opposite Korkyra; upon which island they were enabled 
to land through the intervention of Alketas solicited by the 
Athenians. They were fortunate enough to get into the 
town; where they not only brought the news that a large 
Athenian fleet might be speedily expected, but also contributed 
much to the defence. Without such encouragement and aid, 


rap kyp&v titpatfw robs irrpartdras els rovro rpvtfifis Me?p t tberr* 
oftfc ieifXcw irfvew, el fx 7 ) o>fas nfij. Kal ivS/HiwoSn 84 real fioffuHpara 

irdfiiroWa 'faltrtcero r&v &yp(fo>, 

Ohop, implied in the antecedent word olv&ms, is understood after whew. 

* Thucyd. I 82. (Speech of Archidamus) y&P « voplirtiTf rfyv 

y%v abrSiV (of the Athenians) ft fyw ?pop i%tw, *ai ob% %(r<rov Strip Upotpop 
i&fpyatrrai, ■ 

Compare the earlier portion of the same speech (c. So), and the second 
speech of the same Archidamus (ii. n). 

To the same purpose Thucydides speaks, respecting the properties of the 
wealthy men established throughout the area of Attica—of 84 twaroX 
tcrJifLara, Kara rftv x&pav olfcoBopiais re tea l ira\vre\4o'i KararKeuous fciroXtvA.*- 
tedres (A a by the invasion)—Thucyd. ii, 65. 

* The envoys from Korkyra to Athens (mentioned by Xenophon, v. 2, 
9) would probably cross Epirus and Thessaly, through the aid of Alketas. 
This would be a much quicker way for them than the circumnavigation of 
Peloponnesus j and it would suggest the same way for the detachment of 
Stesikl&s presently to be mentioned* . 

vm,. ■ 
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the Korkyrseans would hardly have held out; for the famine 
within the walls increased daily; and at length became so 
severe, that many of the citizens deserted, and numbers of 
slaves were thrust out. Mnasippus refused to receive them, 
making public proclamation that every one who deserted 
should be sold into slavery; and since deserters nevertheless 
continued to come, he caused them to be scourged back to the 
city-gates. As for the unfortunate slaves, being neither received 
by him nor re-admitted within, many perished outside of the 
gates from sheer hunger . 1 2 

Such spectacles of misery portended so visibly the approach¬ 
ing hour of surrender, that the besieging army became care¬ 
less, and the general insolent Though his military chest was 
well filled, through the numerous pecuniary payments which 
he had received from allies in commutation of personal service 
—yet he had dismissed several of his mercenaries without 
pay, and had kept all - of them unpaid for the last two months. 
His present temper made him not only more harsh towards 
his own soldiers , 3 but also less vigilant in the conduct of the 
siege. Accordingly the besieged, detecting from their watch- 
towers the negligence of the guards, chose a favourable 
opportunity and made a vigorous sally. Mnasippus, on seeing 
his outposts driven in, armed himself and hastened forward 
with the Lacedcemonians around him to sustain^ them; giving 
orders to the officers of the mercenaries to bring their men 
forward also. But these officers replied, that they could not 
answer for the obedience of soldiers without pay; upon which 
Mnasippus was so incensed, that he struck them with his 
stick and with the shaft of his spear. Such an insult inflamed 
still further the existing discontent Both officers and soldiers 
came to the combat discouraged and heartless, while the 
Athenian peltasts and the Korlcyreean hoplites, rushing out of 
several gates at once, pressed their attack with desperate 
energy. Mnasippus, after displaying great personal valour, 
was at length slain, and all his troops, being completely 
routed, fled back to the fortified camp in which their stores 
were preserved. Even this too might have been taken, and 
the whole armament destroyed, had the besieged attacked it 
at once. But they were astonished at their own success. 

1 Xen, Hellen, vi. z, 15 , 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi. z, iG. 

‘0 fi 1 aS ‘MvtLtrnrrras, &p&v raDra, i»6fit£4 re tfr rov able $X etv T V wrfXiy* 
Kftl irepl rota fju<TOo(}>6povs iteatvobpyei, iea\ robs p.iv rtvas abr&v farofilffBovs 
«?Tre7ro4’/j/c«t l to?s S' oStrt ical bvdlv JjSq /iTfUQiv i&ejjsiKe rbv fju(f06p f obff &Trop&v f 
tta &\4yero } xwjfidTUP, &c, 
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Mistaking the numerous camp-followers for soldiers in reserve, 
they retired back to the city. 

Their victory was however so complete, as to re-open easy 
communication with the country, to procure sufficient temporary 
supplies, and to afford a certainty of holding out until rein¬ 
forcement from Athens should arrive. Such reinforcement, 
indeed, was already on its way, and had been announced as 
approaching to Hypermen£s (second under the deceased 
Mnasippus), who had now succeeded to the command. 
Terrified at the news, he hastened to sail round from his 
station—which lie had occupied with the fleet to block up 
the harbour—to the fortified camp. Here he first put the 
slaves, as well as the property, aboard of his transports, and 
sent them away i remaining himself to defend the camp with 
the soldiers and marines—but remaining only a short time, 
and then taking these latter also aboard the triremes. He 
thus completely evacuated the island, making off for Leulcas. 
But such had been the hurry—and so great the terror lest the 
Athenian fleet should arrive—that much com and wine, many 
slaves, and even many sick and wounded soldiers, were left 
behind. To the victorious Korkyrscans, these acquisitions 
were not needed to enhance the value of a triumph which 
rescued them from capture, slavery, or starvation. 1 

The Athenian fleet had not only been tardy in arriving, so 
as to incur much risk of finding the island already taken—but 
when it did come, it was commanded by Iphikrates, Chabrias, 
and the orator Kallistratus 2 -—not by Timotheus, whom the 
original vote of the people had nominated. It appears that 
Timotheus—-who (in April 373 b.c.), when the Athenians first 
learnt that the formidable Lacedaemonian fleet had begun to 
attack Korkyra, had been directed to proceed thither forthwith 
with a fleet of 60 triremes—found a difficulty in manning his 
ships at Athens, and therefore undertook a preliminary cruise 
to procure both seamen and contributory funds, from the 
maritime allies. His first act was to transport the 600 
peltasts under Stesiklfis to Thessaly, where he entered into 
relations with Jason of Pherce. He persuaded the latter to 
become the ally of Athens, and to further the march of 
StesiklGs with his division by land across Thessaly, over the 
passes of Findus, to Epirus; where Alketas, who was at once 
the ally of Athens, and the dependent of Jason, conveyed 
them by night across the strait from Epirus to Korkyra. 

1 Xeru Hellen. \l 2, 18-26; Diodor. xv. 47. 

B Xen. Hellen, vi. 2, 39. 
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Having thus opened important connexion with the powerful 
Thessalian despot, and obtained from him a very seasonable 
service, together (perhaps) with some seamen from Pagasse to 
man his fleet—Timotheus proceeded onward to the ports of 
Macedonia, where he also entered into relations with Amyntas, 
receiving from him signal marks of private favour—and then 
to Thrace as well as the neighbouring islands. His voyage 
procured for him valuable subsidies in money and supplies 
of seamen, besides some new adhesions and deputies to the 
Athenian confederacy. 

This preliminary cruise of Timotheus, undertaken with the 
general purpose of collecting means for the expedition to 
Korkyra, began in the month of April or commencement of 
May 373 b.c. 1 On departing, it appears, he had given orders 

1 The manner in which I have described the preliminary cruise of 
Timotheus, will be found (T think) the only way of uniting into one con¬ 
sistent narrative the scattered fragments of information which we possess 
respecting his proceedings in this year. 

The date of his setting out from Athens is exactly determined by 
Demosthenes, adv, Timoth, p. 1186-—the month Munychion, in the 
archonship of SokratidSs—April 373 b, c. Diodorus says that he proceeded 
to Thrace, and that he acquired several new members for the confederacy 
(xv. 47); Xenophon states that he sailed towards the islands (Hcllen. vi. 
a, 1*); two statements not directly the same, yet not incompatible with 
each other. In his way to Thrace, he would naturally pass up the Kubocan 
strait and along the coast of Thessaly. 

We know that Stesiklds and his peltasts must have got to ICorkyra, not 
by sea circumnavigating Peloponnesus, but by land across Thessaly and 
-Epirus j a much quicker way. Xenophon tells us that the Athenians 
4i asked Alketas to help them to cross over from I he mainland of Epirus to 
the opposite island of Korkyra; and that they were in consequence carried 
across by night ”^~*A\k 4 tov 5 & iB^turciP (rvutiiafhfidtfdt rotrovs* tec tl 
aflroi fibp Pvierbs Btateofji.i^ 94 pTCs irou rijs X&P a s* *l<rij\ 6 ov *ls rty 

Now these troops could not have got to Epirus without crossing 
Thessaly; nor could they have crossed Thessaly without the permission and 
escort of Jason. Mqreover, Alketas himself was the dependent of Jason, 
whose good-will was therefore doubly necessary (Xen. Hcllen. vi.&l, 7). 

We further know that in the year preceding (374 b.c.), Jason was not 
yet in alliance with Athens, nor even inclined to become so, though the 
Athenians were very anxious for it (Xen. Hellen, vi. 1, xo). But in 
November 373 b.c,, Jason (as well as Alketas) appears as the established 
ally of Athens ; not as then becoming her ally for the first time, but as so 
completely an established ally, that he comes to Athens for the express 
purpose or being present at the trial of Timotheus and of deposing in his 
favour— *AtfHKofi4vov 7 hp *A \tc4rov «csl *ld<rop6s &s tov+qp (Timotheus) 4 p 
McujMwertjpiww fiyplr# Ar* *A<rr*lov &pxopros t ^irl rhp iLywParbvratiraVt 
fi«y9nerivrvp tccO. Ktrayofiipuv eh rfyv ohc(<w rty 4v netpttie?, &c. 

(Demosthen. adv. Timoth, c. 5, p. 1190). Again— Abrbv 8i roOrov 
(Timotheus) i^aiTovp^Patv filu rup 47riT7fbcl<ap /cal ohtetutP for dvrvp, 

£r* K<d *AMt4rov teal *1 derovos, <rvnfidx&v tivrwp y f p6\is 
H±p fcrf lerdirrt tytfpai (Deraosthen. ib. c. 3, p. 1x87), We see from hence 
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to such of the allies as were intended to form part of the 
expedition, to assemble at Kalauria (an island off Trcezen, 
consecrated to Poseidon), where he would himself come and 
take them up to proceed onward. Pursuant to such order, 
several contingents mustered at this island; among them the 
Boeotians, who sent several triremes, though in the preceding 
year it had been alleged against them that they contributed 
nothing to sustain the naval exertions of Athens. But Timo- 
theus stayed out a long time. Reliance was placed upon 
him, and upon the money which he was to bring home, for 
the pay of the fleet; and the unpaid triremes accordingly fell 
into distress and disorganisation at Kalauria, awaiting his 
return. 1 In the mean time, fresh news reached Athens that 
Korkyra was much pressed; so that great indignation was 
felt against the absent admiral, for employing in his present 
cruise a precious interval essential to enable him to reach the 
island in time. Iphikrat£s (who had recently come back from 
serving with Pharnabazus, in an unavailing attempt to reconquer 
Egypt for the Persian king) and the orator Kallistratus, were 
especially loud in their accusations against him. And as the 
very salvation of Korkyra required pressing haste, the Athenians 
cancelled the appointment of Timotheus even during his 
absence—naming IphikratGs, Kallistratus, and Chabrias, to 
equip a fleet and go round to Korkyra without delay. 2 

therefore that the first alliance between Jason and Athens had been 
contracted in the early part of 373 B.C.; we see further that it had been 
contracted by Timotheus in his preliminary cruise, which is the only 
reasonable way of explaining the strong interest felt by Jason as well as by 
Alketas in the fate of Timotheus, inducing them to take the remarkable 
step of coming to Athens to promote his acquittal. It was Timotheus who 
had first made the alliance of Athens with Alketas (Diodor. xv. 36; Cornel. 
Ncpos, Timoth. c. 2), a year or two before, 

Combining all the circumstances here stated, I infer with confidence, 
that Timotheus, in his preliminary cruise, visited Jason, contracted alliance 
between him and Athens, and prevailed upon him to forward the division 
of StesiklSs across Thessaly to Epirus and Korkyra. 

In this oration of Demosthenes, there are three or four exact dates 
mentioned, which are a great aid to the understanding of the historical 
events of the lime. That oration is spoken by Apollodorus, claiming from 
Timotheus the repayment of money lent to him by Fusion the banker, 
father of Apollodorus; and the dates specified are copied from entries made 
by Paslon at the time in his commercial books (c. 1, p. 1186 j c, 9, p. 1197). 

1 Demosthen. adv, Timoth, c. 3, p. 1188, HfitaSop pep rb trrp&rwpn 
Kara\e* 6 (r 0 qt ip &c.~ Ibid. c. 10, p. 1199, wpocrfjKQ ykp T<f> fikv 

'Botayrltp irctpk ravrov (Timotheus) tV rpoipty rots ip rtfis vavtrl 

iro.pu\afx&ivMP* 4 k yhp rQp koipQp rvyrdfavp % pttrBotpppia $p r<p 
<rrpar* 6 p,arr ril 3 * xpi\pxra, <rb (Timotheus) Avavra i£ 4 \t$as 
in r&p <rvppd%wv\ Kt& abr&v \iyop kvoMycti, 

9 Xenoph. Hcllen. vi. 2,12,13,39 j Demosthen. adv. Timoth. e. 3, p. 1188, 
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Before they could get ready, Timotheus returned; bringing 
several new adhesions to the confederacy, with a flourishing 
account of general success. 1 He went down to Kalauria to 
supply the deficiencies of funds, and make up for the em¬ 
barrassments which his absence liad occasioned. But he 
could not pay the Boeotian trierarchs without borrowing money 
for the purpose on his own credit; for though the sum brought 
home from his voyage was considerable, it would appear that 
the demands upon him had been greater still. At first an 
accusation, called for in consequence of the pronounced dis¬ 
pleasure of the public, was entered against him by Iphikrates 
and Kallistratus. But as these two had been named joint 
admirals for the expedition to Korkyra, which admitted of no 
delay—his trial was postponed until the autumn j a postpone¬ 
ment advantageous to the accused, and doubtless seconded 
by his friends.^ 

Meanwhile Iphikrates adopted the most strenuous measures 
for accelerating the equipment of his fleet. In the present 
temper of the public, and in the known danger of Korkyra, 
he was allowed (though perhaps Timotheus, a few weeks 
earlier, would not have been allowed) not only to impress 
seamen in the port, but even to coerce the trierarchs with 
severity, 8 and to employ all the triremes reserved for the 
coast-guard of Attica, as well as the two sacred triremes called 
Paralus and Salaminia. He thus completed a fleet of seventy 
sail, promising to send back a large portion of it directly, if 
matters took a favourable turn at Korkyra. Expecting to find 
on the watch for him a Lacedcemonian fleet fully equal to his 
own, he arranged his voyage so as to combine the maximum 
of speed with training to his seamen, and with preparation for 
naval combat. The larger sails of an ancient trireme were 
habitually taken out of the ship previous to a battle, as being 
inconvenient aboard: Iphikrates left such sails at Athens,— 
employed even the smaller sails sparingly—and kept his 
seamen constantly at the oar; which greatly accelerated his 
progress, at the same time that it kept the men in excellent 

1 Diodor. xv. 47. 

a I collect wlmt is here staled from Dcmosthen, adv. Timoth, c, 3, 
p, ij 88 ; c, lo, p. 1199. It is there said that Timotheus was about 
to sail home from Kalauria to take his trial i yet it is certain that his 
trial did not take place until the month Msemakterion or November. 
Accordingly the iriul must have been postponed, in consequence of the 
necessity for Iphikrates and Kallistratus going away at once to preserve 
Korkyra. 

8 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 14. *0 5e (Iphikrates) £frel Kar^rij <rrpwnjyhj 

rhs, vads /c«i Tofcj rpt^pdpxovs fyvdyttixfa 
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training. Every day ho had to stop, for meals and rest, on 
an enemy’s shore; and these halts were conducted with such 
extreme dexterity as well as precision, that the least possible 
time was consumed, not enough for any local hostile force to get 
together. On reaching Sphakteria, Iphikral£s learnt for the first 
time the defeat and death of Mnasippus. Yet not fully trusting 
the correctness of his information, he still persevered both in 
his celerity and his precautions, until he reached Kephallenia, 
where he first fully satisfied himself that the danger of Korkyra 
was past. The excellent management of Iphikrat6s through¬ 
out this expedition is spoken of in terms of admiration by 
Xenophon. 1 

Having no longer any fear of the Lacedaemonian fleet, the 
Athenian commander probably now sent back the home' 
squadron of Attica which he had been allowed to take, but 
which could ill be spared from the defence of the coast. 2 * 
After making himself master of some of the ICephallenian 
cities, he then proceeded onward to Korkyra; where the 
squadron of ten triremes from Syracuse was now on the point 
of arriving; sent by Dionysius to aid the Lacedaemonians, but 
as yet uninformed of their flight. Iphikrat£s, posting scouts 
on the hills to give notice of their approach, set apart twenty 
triremes to be ready for moving at the first signal. So excellent 
was his discipline (says Xenophon), that “the moment the 
signal was made, the ardour of all the crews was a fine thing 
to see; there was not a man who did not hasten at a run to 
take his place aboard.” 8 The ten Syracusan triremes, after 
their voyage across from the Iapygian cape, had halted to rest 
their men on one of the northern points of Korkyra; where 
they were found by Iphikrat£s and captured, with all their 
crews and the admiral Anippus; one alone escaping, through 
the strenuous efforts of her captain, the Rhodian Melan6pus. 
Iphikrat&s returned in triumph, towing his nine prizes into the 
harbour of Korkyra. The crews, being sold or ransomed, 
yielded to him a sum of 60 talents; the admiral Anippus was 
retained in expectation of a higher ransom, but slew himself 
shortly afterwards from mortification. 4 * * * 

1 Xen. Hellen, vi. a, 27, 32. 

® Compare vi. a, 14—with vi. 2, 39. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 34. 

4 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 35, 38; Diodor, xv. 47. 

We find a story recounted by Diodorus (xvi. 57), that the Athenians 

under Iphikratfis captured, off Korkyra, some triremes of Dionysius, 

carrying sacred ornaments to Delphi and Olympk. They detained and 
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Though the sum thus realised enabled Iphikrates for the 
time to pay his men, yet the suicide of Anippus was a pecuniary 
disappointment to him, and he soon began to need money. 
This consideration induced him to consent to the return of 
his colleague Kallistratus; who—an orator by profession, and 
not on friendly terms with Iphikrates—had come out against 
his own consent. Iphikrates had himself singled out both 
Kallistratus and Chabrias as his colleagues. ^ He was not 
indifferent to the value of their advice, nor did he fear the 
criticisms, even of rivals, on what they really saw in his pro¬ 
ceedings. But he had accepted the command under hazardous 
circumstances 5 not only from the insulting displacement of 
Timotheus, and the provocation consequently given to a 
powerful party attached to the son of Konon—but also under 
great doubts whether he could succeed in relieving Korkyra, 
in spite of the rigorous coercion which he applied to man his 
fleet. Had the island been taken and had Iphikrates faded, 
he would have found himself exposed to severe crimination, 
and multiplied enemies, at Athens. Perhaps Kallistratus and 
Chabrias, if left at home, might in that case have been among 
his assailants—so that it was important to him to identify both 
of them with his good or ill success, and to profit by the 
military ability of the latter as well as by the oratorical talent 
of the former. 1 As the result of the expedition, however, was 
altogether favourable, all such anxieties were removed. Iphi- 
kratSs could well afford to part with both his colleagues \ and 

appropriated the valuable cargo, of which Dionysius afterwards loudly 
complained. 

This story (if there be any truth in it) can hardly allude to any other 
triremes than those under Anippus. Yet Xenophon would probably have 
mentioned the story, if he had heard it j since it presents the enemies of 
Sparta as committing sacrilege. And whether the triremes were carrying 
sacred ornaments or not, it is certain that they were coming to take part in 
the war, and were therefore legitimate prizes. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 39. The meaning of Xenophon here is not very 
clear, nor is even the text perfect. 

*Ey& fikv rabrup rty crrpamylw r&v *l<f>iKpdrovs obx &waiv& 

ftreiTtf /cal ir po<re\ 4 c 8 ai Ka\*v<rai 4aur<£ (this shows that Iphikrates 

himself singled them out) K akkltrrpwriy re rbv H^yipov ob /u dka imr^Oeioy 
Spra, /cal Xa&piav, fx&ka arparniyiKhv vo/xt( 6 fi«you t E ire ykp <f>poyifiovs abrobs 
byotiiAcvos el pat, trvfi&obkovs ka&ei? iMkero, ab$p 6 v fj,ai ffo/tei $mirpf{£a<r0<M, 
kvrnrdXovs vo/*£fwv, o0r« Oparins (some words in the text seem 
to be wanting) ..... pe^re KarapptpQvfx&P ju*frr6 KctrojiiekiSv ipaf»«cr0cu 
fiytiiy, fieya\o<fipovcvvros fy* 4«vr^ rovri poi foi«« &ySpbs elvai. 

I follow Dr. Thirlwall's translation of ob pidha t' 7 nrj$eioy f which appears 
to me decidedly preferable, The word ijtpfei (vi. 3, 3) shows that 
Kallistratus was an unwilling colleague. 
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Kallistratus engaged, that if permitted to go home, he would 
employ all his efforts to keep the fleet well-paid from the public 
treasury; or if this were impracticable, that he would labour to 
procure peace. 1 So terrible are the difficulties which the 
Grecian generals now experience in procuring money from 
Athens (or from other cities in whose service they are acting), 
for payment of their troops I IphikratSs suffered the same 
embarrassment which Timotheus had experienced the year 
before—and which will be found yet more painfully felt as we 
advance forward in the history. For the present he subsisted 
his seamen by finding work for them on the farms of the 
Korkyrseans, where there must doubtless have been ample 
necessity for repairs after the devastations of Mnasippus; while 
he crossed over to Akarnania with his peltasts and hoplites, 
and there obtained service with the townships friendly to 
Athens against such others as were friendly to Sparta; especi¬ 
ally against the warlike inhabitants of the strong town called 
Thyrieis. 3 

The happy result of the ICorkyr2ean expedition, imputing 
universal satisfaction at Athens, was not less beneficial to 
Timotheus than to IphilcratSs. It was in November 373 b.c,, 
that the former, as well as his quaestor or military treasurer 
Antimachus, underwent each his trial. KalKstratus, having 
returned home, pleaded against the qusestor, perhaps against 
Timotheus also, as one of the accusers; 8 though probably in 
a spirit of greater gentleness and moderation, in consequence 
of his recent joint success and of the general good temper 
prevalent in the city. And while the edge of the accusation 
against Timotheus was thus blunted, the defence was streng¬ 
thened not merely by numerous citizen friends speaking in 
his favour with increased confidence, but also by the unusual 
phenomenon of two powerful foreign supporters. At the 
request of Timotheus, both Alketas of Epirus, and Jason of 
Pherse, came to Athens a little before the trial, to appear as 
witnesses in his favour. They were received and lodged by 
him in his house in the Hippodamian Agora, the principal 
square of the Peirceus. And as he was then in some embar¬ 
rassment for want of money,* he found it necessary to borrow 
various articles of finery in order to do them honour—clothes, 
bedding, and two silver drinking-bowls—from Fasion, a wealthy 

1 Xen. Hollen. vi. 3, 3. (mo<rx6ixaPot 7 bp ’ItyKpdm (Kallistratus) 
abrbv 0 xpiipwra irl/ufwj' 7# vavrw$ f % eipqpi}v noifoew, &c. 

8 Xen. Hellen. iv. 2» 37, 38. 

a Demosthen. cont, Timoth. c. 9, pp. 1197, 1198. 
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banker near at hand. These two important witnesses would 
depose to the zealous service and estimable qualities of 
Timotlieus; who had inspired them with warm interest, and 
had been the means of bringing them into alliance with 
Athens; an alliance, which they had sealed at once by con¬ 
veying Siesikles and his division across Thessaly and Epirus 
to Korlcyra. The minds of the Dikastery would be powerfully 
affected by seeing before them such a man as Jason of Pherse, 
at that moment the most powerful individual in Greece; and 
we are not surprised to learn that Timotheus was acquitted. 
His treasurer Antimachus, not tried by the same Dikastery, 
and doubtless not so powerfully befriended, was less fortunate. 
He was condemned to death, and his property confiscated; 
the Dikastery doubtless believing, on what evidence \ve do 
not know, that he had been guilty of fraud in dealing with the 
public money, which had caused serious injury at a most 
important crisis. Under the circumstances of the case, he 
was held responsible as treasurer, for the pecuniary department 
of the money-levying command confided to Timotheus by the 
people. 

As to the military conduct, for which Timotheus himself 
would be personally accountable, we can only remark that 
having been invested with the command for the special purpose 
of relieving the besieged Korkyra, he appears to have devoted 
an unreasonable length of time to his^ own self-originated cruise 
elsewhere; though such cruise was in itself beneficial to Athens; 
insomuch that if Korkyra had really been taken, the people 
would have had good reason for imputing the misfortune to 
his delay. 1 And although he was now acquitted, his reputation 

1 The narrative here given of the events of 373 u.c., so far as they con¬ 
cern Timotheus and IphikraUJs, appears to me the only way of satisfying 
the exigencies of the case, and following the statements of Xenophon ana 
Demosthenes. 

Schneider in his note, indeed, implies, and Rehdants (Vitre Xphicmtis, 
&c. p. S6) contends, that Iphikratfis did not lake the command of the fleet, 
nor depart from Athens, until after the trial of Timotheus. There are 
some expressions in the oration of Demosthenes, which might seem to 
countenance this supposition; but it will be found hardly admissible, if we 
attentively study the series of facts, 

r. Mnasippus arrived with his armament at Korkyra, and began the 
siege, either before April, or at the first opening of April, 373 n.c. Kar 
his arrival there, and the good condition oF his fleet, was known at Athens 
before Timotheus received his appointment as admiral of Ihe fleet for the 
relief of the island (Xcn, Hellcn. vi, 2, 10, ir, 12). 

2. Timotlieus sailed from Peirecus on this appointed voyage, in April, 
373 b.c. 
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suffered so much by the whole affair, that in the ensuing spring 
he was glad to accept an invitation of the Persian satraps, who 

3. Tiinotheus was tried at Athens in November 373 B.c. j Alketas and 
Jason being then present, as allies of Athens and witnesses in his favour. 

Now, if the truth were that Iphikrates did not depart from Athens with 
his fleet until after the trial of Timotheus in November, we must suppose 
that the siege of Korkyra by Mnasippus lasted seven months, and the 
cruise of Tiinotheus nearly five months. Both the one and the other are 
altogether improbable. The Athenians would never have permitted Kor¬ 
kyra to incur so terrible a chance of capture, simply in order to wait for 
the trial of Timotheus. Xenophon does not expressly say how long the 
siege of Korkyra lasted ; but from his expressions about the mercenaries of 
Mnasippus (that already pay was owing to them for as much as two 
months — Bvatp fiyvoiv —vi, 2, 16), we should infer that it could 

hardly have lasted more than three months in all. Let us say, that it 
lasted four months ; the siege would then be over in August; and we know 
that the fleet of Iphikrates arrived just after the siege was concluded. 

Besides, is it credible, that TimoLheus—named as admiral for the express 
purpose of relieving Korkyra, and knowing that Mnasippus was already 
besieging the place with a formidable fleet—would have spent so long a 
time ns five months in his preliminary cruise ? 

I presume Timotheus to have stayed out in this cruise about two months; 
and even this length of time would be quite sufficient to raise strong 
displeasure against him at Athens, when the danger and privations of 
Korkyra were made known as hourly increasing. At the time when 
Timotheus came back to Athens, he found all this displeasure actually 
afloat against him, excited in part by the strong censures of Iphikrates and 
Kallistratus (Dem. cont. Timoth. p. 1187, c. 3). The adverse orations in 
the public assembly, besides inflaming the wrath of the Athenians against 
him, caused a vote to be passed deposing him from his command to 
Korkyra, and nominating in his place IpliikratGs, with Chahrias and 
Kallistratus. Probably those who proposed this vote would at the same 
time give notice that they intended to prefer a judicial accusation against 
Timotheus for breach or neglect of duty. But it would be the interest of 
all parties to postpone actual trial until the fate of Korkyra should be 
determined, for which purpose the saving of time would be precious. 
Already too much time hail been lost, and Iphikrates was well aware that 
his whole chance of success depended upon celerity; while Timotheus and 
his friends would look upon postponement as an additional chance of 
softening the public displeasure, besides enabling them to obtain the 
attendance of Jason and Alketas, Still, though trial was postponed, 
Timotheus was from this moment tinder impeachment. Tile oration 
composed by Demosthenes therefore (delivered by Apollodorus as plaintiff, 
several years afterwords)—though speaking loosely, and not distinguishing 
the angry speeches against Timotheus in the public assembly (in June 373 
B.c., or thereabouts, whereby his deposition was obtained), frorti the 
accusing speeches against him at his actual trial in November 373 b.c., 
before the dikastcry-*-\% nevertheless not incorrect in saying —iiretty 8* 
&flr«X«ijMir 9 f’ 40 q ffbv inf bfiwv trrparijybs Bih rb jA icepurKtdtrai, TltkovbvviifroVt 
M tcplaei 54 srapeS 4 ioro els rbv alrias rfls fifylarifs rux&P 

(c. 3, p. 1187)—and again respecting his coming from Kalauria to Athens 
«—(tixxtuv robin' KarwtcKeTv 4 irl rfyv icpicnv, 4 v KaXavplcf. SawiffTwe, &c, 
(p. 1188-1189), That Timotheus had been handed over to the people for 
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offered him the command of the Grecian mercenaries in their 
service for the Egyptian war; the same command from which 
Iphikratfcs had retired a little time before. 1 

That admiral, whose naval force had been reinforced by a 
large number of Korkyraean triremes, was committing with- 

trial—that he was sailing back from Kalauria for his trial —might well be 
asserted respecting his position in the month of June, though his trial did 
not actually lake place until November. I think it cannot be doubted that 
the triremes at Kalauria would form a part of that fleet which actually went 
to Korkyra under IpUikrates ; not waiting to go thither until after the trial 
of TimoLhcus in November, buL departing as soon as Iphikrates could get 
ready, probably about July 373 B.c. 

Rehdantz argues that if Iphikrat£s departed with the fleet in July, he 
must have returned to Athens in November to the trial of Timotheus, 
which is contrary to Xenophon’s affirmation that he remained in the Ionian 
sea until 371 B. c. BuL if we look attentively at the oration of Demosthenes, 
we shall see that there is no certain ground for affirming IplrikmtSs to have 
been present in ALhens in November, during tile actual trial of Timotheus. 
The phrases inn. 1187 — itpeta-r^icei 5’ avr$ Ka\\l<rrparos /cal ’tyiKpdtnp 
. ... * o0rw 5e BilfaraP upas KarnyapovvTes rohrov aurof Te /cal ot trvva - 
7 opdovTGS alrotSi &c,, nmy be well explained, so far as Iphikratfis is con¬ 
cerned, by supposing them to allude to those^ pronounced censures in the 
public assembly whereby the vote of deposition against Timotheus was 
obtained, and whereby the general indignation against him was first excited, 

I therefore see no reason for affirming that Iphikralds was actually present 
at the trial of Timotheus in November. But Kallistratus was really present 
at the trial (see c. 9, pp. 1197, 1198); which consists well enough with 
the statement of Xenophon, that this orator obtained permission from 
IphikratGs to leave him at Korkyra and come back to Athens (vi. 3, 3). 
ICallistratus directed his accusation mainly against Antimachus, the 
treasurer of Timotheus. And it appears to me that under the circumstances 
of the case, IphikralSs, having carried his point of superseding Timotheus 
in the command and gaining an important success at Itorlcyra—might be 
well pleased to be dispensed from the obligation of formally accusing him 
before the Dikastery, in opposition to Jason and Alicetas, as well as to a 
powerful body of Athenian friends. 

Diodorus (xv, 47) makes a statement quite different from Xenophon. 
He says that Timotheus was at first deposed from his command, but after¬ 
wards forgiven and re-appointed by the people (jointly with Iphikrates) in 
consequence of the great accession of force which he had procured in his 
preliminary cruise, Accordingly the fleet, 130 triremes in number, was 
■despatched to Korkyra under the joint command of IphikratSs and 
Timotheus, Diodorus makes no mention of the trial of Timotheus. This 
account is evidently quite distinct from that of Xenophon j which latter is 
on all grounds to l>e preferred, especially as its main points are in 
conformity with the Demosthenic oration. 

, 1 Demosth. cont Timoth, c. 6, p. 1191; c. 8, p. 1194, 

We see from another passage of the same oration that the creditors of 
Timotheus reckoned upon his making a large aum of money in the Persian 
service (c, 1, p, 1185), This fuithcr illustrates what I have said in a 
previous note, about the motives of the distinguished Athenian officers to 
take service in foreign parts away from Athens. 
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out opposition incursions against Akarnania, and the western 
coast of Peloponnesus; insomuch that the expelled Messenians, 
in their distant exile at Hcsperidfis in Libya, began to conceive 
hopes of being restored by Athens to Naupaktus, which they 
had occupied under her protection during the Peloponnesian 
war. 1 And while the Athenians were thus masters at sea both 
east and west of Peloponnesus, 2 Sparta and her confederates, 
discouraged by the ruinous failure of their expedition against 
Korkyra in the preceding year, appear to have remained 
inactive. With such mental predispositions, they were power¬ 
fully affected by religious alarm arising from certain frightful 
earthquakes and inundations with which Peloponnesus was 
visited during this year, and which were regarded as marks of 
the wrath of the god Poseidon. More of these formidable 
visitations occurred this year in Peloponnesus than had ever 
before been known; especially one, the worst of all, whereby 
the two towns of HelikS and Bura in Achaia were destroyed, 
together with a large portion of their population. Ten 
Lacedcemonian triremes, which happened to be moored on 
this shore on the night when the calamity occurred, were 
destroyed by the rush of the waters, 8 

Under these depressing circumstances, the Lacedaemonians 
had recourse to the same manoeuvre which had so well served 
their purpose fifteen years before, in 388-387 b.c. They sent 
Antalkidas again as envoy to Persia, to entreat both pecuniary 
aid, 4 and a fresh Persian intervention enforcing anew the peace 
which bore his name; which peace had now been infringed 
(according to Lacedcemonian construction) by the reconstitution 
of the Boeotian confederacy under Thebes as president, And 
it appears that in the course of the autumn or winter, Persian 
envoys actually did come to Greece, requiring that the belli¬ 
gerents should all desist from war, and wind up their dissensions 
on the principles of the peace of Antalkidas. 6 The Persian 

1 Xen. Hcllen. vi, 2, 38; Pausanias, iv, 26, 3. 

8 See a curious testimony to this fact in Demostlien, cont, Nereram. c. 
12 ; P* * 357 * 

8 Diodor. xi. 48, 49 ; Pausan. vii. 25 j A£Jian, Hist. Animal, xi. 19. 

Kallisthends seems to have described at large, with appropriate religious 

comments, numerous physical portents which occurred about this time (see 
Kallisthen, Frngm. 8, ed, Didot), 

4 Tills second mission of Antalkidas is sufficiently verified by an indirect 
allusion of Xenophon (vi. 3, r2). His known philo-Laconian sentiments 
sufficiently explain why he avoids directly mentioning it. 

9 Diodor. xv. 50. 

Diodorus had stated (a few chapters before, xv. 38) that Persian envoys 
had also come into Greece a little before the peace of, 374 B.c., and had 
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satraps, at this time renewing their efforts against Egypt, were 
anxious for the cessation of hostilities in Greece, as a means of 
enlarging their numbers of Grecian mercenaries; of which 
troops Timotheus had left Athens a few months before to 
take the command. 

Apart, however, from this prospect of Persian intervention, 
which doubtless was not without effect—Athens herself was be¬ 
coming more and more disposed towards peace. That common 
fear and hatred of the Lacedaemonians, which had brought her 
into alliance with Thebes in 378 h.c., was now no longer pre¬ 
dominant She was actually at the head of a considerable 
maritime confederacy; and this she could hardly hope to 
increase by continuing the war, since the Lacedjcmonian naval 
power had already been humbled, Moreover she found the 
expense of warlike operations very burdensome, nowise de¬ 
frayed either by the contributions of her allies or by the results 
of victory. The orator Kallistratus—who had promised either 
to procure remittances from Athens to Iphikrates, or to recom¬ 
mend the conclusion of peace—was obliged to confine himself 
to the latter alternative, and contributed much to promote the 
pacific dispositions of his countrymen. 1 

Moreover, the Athenians had become more and more 
alienated from Thebes. The ancient antipathy, between these 
two neighbours, had for a time been overlaid by common fear 
of Sparta, But as soon as Thebes had re-established her 
authority in Boeotia, the jealousies of Athens again began to 
arise. In 374 e.c., she had concluded a peace with the 
Spartans, without the concurrence of Thebes; which peace was 
broken almost as soon as made, by the Spartans themselves, in 
consequence of the proceedings of Timotheus at Zakynthus. 
The Phokians—against whom, as having been active allies of 
Sparta in her invasions of Bcootia, Thebes was now making war 
—had also been ancient friends of Athens, who sympathised 
with their sufferings, 2 Moreover the Thebans on their side 
probably resented the unpaid and destitute condition in which 

been the originators of that previous peace. But this appears to me one of 
the cases {not a few altogether in liis history) in which he repeats himself, 
or gives the same event twice over under analogous circumstances. The 
intervention of the Persian envoys hears much more suitably on the period 
immediately preceding the peace of 371 u.c., than upon that which pre¬ 
ceded the peace of 374 B.C.— when, in point of fact, no peace was ever 
fully executed. 

Dionysius of Ilalikamassus also (Judic. de Dysift, p. 479) represents the 
king of Persia as a party to the peace sworn by Athens and Sparta in 371 B ,C. 

1 Xen, Ilellcn, vi. 3, 3. a Xen. Ilcllen. vi. 3, 1, 
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their seamen had been left by Timotheus at Kalauria, during 
the expedition for the relief of Korkyra, in the preceding year; 1 
an expedition, of which Athens alone reaped both the glory and 
the advantage. Though they remained members of the con¬ 
federacy, sending deputies to the congress at Athens, the un¬ 
friendly spirit on both sides continued on the increase, and was 
further exasperated by their violent proceeding against Platsea in 
the first half of 372 b.c. 

During the last three or four years, Platsea, like the other 
towns of Boeotia, had been again brought into the confederacy 
under Thebes. Re-established by Sparta after the peace of 
An talk! das as a so-called autonomous town, it had been garri¬ 
soned by her as a post against Thebes, and was no longer able 
to maintain a real autonomy after the Spartans had been ex¬ 
cluded from Boeotia in 376 b.c. While other Boeotian cities 
were glad to find themselves emancipated from their philo- 
Laconian oligarchies and rejoined to the federation under 
Thebes, Platma—as well as Thespioe—submitted to the union 
only by constraint ; awaiting any favourable opportunity for 
breaking off, either by means of Sparta or of Athens. Aware 
probably of the growing coldness between the Athenians and 
Thebans, the Platasans were secretly trying to persuade Athens 
to accept and occupy their town, annexing Plataea to Attica: a a 
project hazardous both to Thebes and Athens, since it would 
place them at open war with each other, while neither was yet at 
peace with Sparta. 

This intrigue, coining to the knowledge of the Thebans, de¬ 
termined them to strike a decisive blow. Their presidency, 
over more than one of the minor Boeotian cities, had always 
been ungentle, suitable to the roughness of their dispositions. 
Towards Platsea, especially, they not only bore an ancient anti¬ 
pathy, but regarded the re-established town as little better than 
a Lacedaemonian encroachment, abstracting from themselves a 
portion of territory which had become Theban, by prescriptive 
enjoyment lasting for forty years from the surrender of Plataea 
in 427 b.c. As it would have been to them a loss as well as 
embarrassment, if Athens should resolve to close with the 
tender of Flatten—they forestalled the contingency by seizing 
the town for themselves. Since the re-conquest of Boeotia by 
Thebes, the Flatseans had come again, though reluctantly, under 
the ancient constitution of Boeotia: they were living at peace 

1 Demosthen. cont, Timotli. p. uS8, 5, 17. ‘ 

Dtodor. xv. 46. I do not know from whom Diodorus copied this 
statement; but it seems extremely reasonable. ' 
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with Thebes, acknowledging her rights as president of the 
federation, and having their own rights as members guaranteed 
in return by her, probably under positive engagement—that is, 
their security, their territory, and their qualified autonomy, sub¬ 
ject to the federal restrictions and obligations. But though 
thus at peace with Thebes, 1 the Flataeans knew well what was 
her real sentiment towards them, and their own towards her. 
If we are to believe, what seems very probable, that they were 
secretly negotiating with Athens to help them in breaking off 
from the federation—the consciousness of such an intrigue 
tended still further to keep them in anxiety and suspicion. 
Accordingly being apprehensive of some aggression from 
Thebes, .they kept themselves habitually on their guard. But 
their vigilance was somewhat relaxed, and most of them went out 

1 This seems to me wlmt is meant by the Platrean speaker in Isolcrat^s, 
when he complains more than once that Platrea had been taken by the 
Thebans in time of peace— elp^vys ofays. The speaker, in protesting 
against the injustice of the Thebans^ appeals to two guarantees which they 
have violated ; for the purpose of his argument, however, the two are not 
clearly distinguished, but run together into one. The first guarantee was, 
the peace of Anlalkidas, under which Platma had been restored, and to 
which Thebes, Sparta, and Athens were all parlies. The second guarantee 
was, that given by Thebes when she conquered the Boeotian cities in 377- 
376 B.c., and reconstituted the federation ; whereby she ensured to the 
Platmans existence os a city, with so much of autonomy as was consistent 
with the obligations of a member of the Boeotian federation. When the 
Plaloean speaker accuses the Thebans of having violated " the oaths and 
the agreements” /cal lie means the terms of the peace of 

Antalkidas, subject to the limits afterwards imposed by the submission of 
Plntrea to the federal system of Boeotia. He calls for the tutelary inter¬ 
ference of Athens, ns a party to the peace of Antalkidas. 

Dr. Thirl wall thinks (Hist, Gr, vol. v. ch, 38, p. 70-72) that the The¬ 
bans were parties to the peace of 374 B.c. between Sparta and Athens; 
that they accepted it, intending deliberately to break it; and that under 
that peace, the Lacedaemonian harmosts and garrisons were withdrawn from 
Thcspice and other places in Bocotia. I am unable to acquiesce in this 
view j which appears to me negatived by Xenophon, and neither affirmed 
nor implied in the Plalaic discourse of Isokrales, In my opinion, there 
were no Lacedaemonian lmrmosts in Boeotia (except at Orchomenus in the 
north) in 374 b.c. Xenophon tells us (lldlcn. v, 4, 63 ; vi. 1, 1) that the 
Thebans "were recovering the Boeotian cities—had subdued the Boeotian 
cities”—In or before 373 B.c., so that they were able to march out of 
Boeotia and invade Phokis; which implies the expulsion or retirement of 
all the Lacedtemonian forces from the southern part of Boeotia, 

The reasoning in the Plataic discourse of Lokratds is not very clear or 
discriminating; nor have we any right to expect that it should be, in the 
pleading of a suffering and passionate man. But the expression elp^vys 
ofays and elpfivy may always (in my judgement) be explained, without 
referring it, as Dr. Thirl wall does, to the peace of 374 b.c., or supposing 
Thebes to have been a party to that peace. 
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of the city to their farms in the country, on the days, well known 
beforehand, when the public assemblies in Thebes were held. 
Of this relaxation the Bceotareh NeoklSs took advantage. 1 He 
conducted a Theban armed ^ force, immediately from the 
assembly, by a circuitous route through Hysise to Plato ,; 
which town he found deserted by most of its male adults and 
unable to make resistance. The Platseans—dispersed in the 
fields, finding their walls, their wives, and their families, all in 
possession of the victor—were under the necessity of accepting 
the terms proposed to them. They were allowed to depart in 
safety and to carry away all their moveable property ; but their 
town was destroyed and its territory again annexed to Thebes. 
The unhappy fugitives were constrained for the second time to 
seek refuge at Athens, where they were again kindly received, 
and restored to the same qualified right of citizenship as they 
had enjoyed prior to the peace of Antalkidas. 2 

It was not merely with Platsea, but also with Thespige, that 
Thebes was now meddling. Mistrusting the dispositions of the 
Thespians, she constrained them to demolish the fortifications 
of their town; 8 as she had caused to be done fifty-two years 

1 Pausanias, ix. z, 3. 

fl Diodor. xv. 47, 

Pausanias (ix. r, 3) places this capture of Plato in the third year (count¬ 
ing the years from midsummer to midsummer) before the battle of Leuktra ; 
or in the year of the archon Asteius at Athens ; which seems to me the true 
date, though Mr, Clinton supposes it (without ground, I think) to be con¬ 
tradicted by Xenophon. The year of the archon Asteius reaches from mid¬ 
summer 373 to midsummer 372 B.c. It is in the latter half of the year of 
Asteius (between January and July 372 B.c.) that I suppose Platsea to have 
been taken. 

* I infer this from IsokratSs, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) s. 21-38: compare also 
sect. 10. The Platon speaker accuses the Thebans of having destroyed 
the walls of some Boeotian cities (over and above what they had clone to 
Platsea), and I venture to apply this to Thespiro. Xenophon indeed slates 
that the Thespians were at this very period treated exactly like the Plat- 
jeans ; that is, driven out of Boeotia, and their town destroyed; except that 
they had not the same claim on Athens (Hellen. vi, 3, r— dwriktfcw yevo- 
pjyovs : compare also vi. 3, 5). Diodorus also (xv, 46) speaks of the 
Thebans as having destroyed Thespiee. But against this, I gather, from 
the Plataic Oration of Isokratls, that the Thespians were not In the same 
plight with the Platseans when that oration was delivered \ that is, they, 
were not expelled collectively out of Boeotia, Moreover Pausanias also 
expressly says that the Thespians were present in Boeotia at the time of the 
battle of Leuktra, and that they were expelled shortly afterwards. Pau¬ 
sanias at the same time gives a distinct story, about the conduct of the 
Thespians, which it would not be reasonable to reject (ix. 13, 3; ix, 14, 1), 

I believe therefore that Xenophon has spoken inaccurately in saying that 
the Thespians were before the battle of Leuktra. It is quite , 

possible that they mi^ht have sent supplications to Athens (hcereiWrar— 
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before, after the victory of Delium, 1 on suspicion of leanings 
favourable to Athens. 

Such proceedings on the part of the Thebans in Bccotia ex¬ 
cited strong emotion at Athens; where the Pkitaeans not only 
appeared as suppliants, with the tokens of misery conspicuously 
displayed, but also laid their case pathetically before the 
assembly, and invoked aid to regain their town of which they 
had been just bereft. On a question at once so touching and 
so full of political consequences, many speeches were doubtless 
composed and delivered, one of which has fortunately reached 
us ; composed by Isokrates, and perhaps actually delivered by a 
Platacan speaker before the public assembly. The hard fate of 
this interesting little community is here impressively set forth; 
including the bitterest reproaches, stated with not a little of 
rhetorical exaggeration, against the multiplied wrongs done by 
Thebes, as well towards Athens as towards Platcea. Much of 
his invective is more vehement than conclusive. Thus when 
the orator repeatedly claims for Flatten her title to autonomous 
existence, under the guarantee of universal autonomy sworn at 
the peace of Antalkidas *—the Thebans would doubtless reply, 
that at the time of that peace, Platsea was no longer in existence; 
but had been extinct for forty years, and was only renovated 
afterwards by the Lacedaemonians for their own political pur¬ 
poses. And the orator intimates plainly, that the Thebans were 
noway ashamed of their proceeding, but came to Athens to 
justify it, openly and avowedly; moreover several of the most 
distinguished Athenian speakers espoused the same side. 8 
That the Platmans had co-operated with Sparta in her recent 
operations in Bceotia against both Athens and Thebes, was an 
undeniable fact; which the orator himself can only extenuate 
by saying that they acted under constraint from a present 
Spartan force—but which was cited on the opposite side as a 
proof of their philo-Spartan dispositions, and of their readiness 
again to join the common enemy as soon as he presented him- 

Xen. Hell. vi. 3, 1) in consequence of the severe mandate to demolish 
their avails. 

1 Thucyd. iv. 133. 

0 IsokralSs, Or. xiv. (PlaUic.) s. n, 13 , 18 , 42 , 46 , 47 , 68 . 

* IsokroUis, Or. xiv. (Plat.) s. 3. E l jj.br ofo ©r/jBcdous iap&fiw ta 
iravrbs rpdirov ’irapeincevwrjtivovs iretdw vjias &$ oitSbv 1 )fxns 

5i& /apax&av 5 1 tow* Aruxfos 

&ar* fiij jdvov Tipuv shut ?hv kyvva wpbs to6tqvs AA.A& /cel rwv piyroptar 
robs tivvarwrdrovs, oDr fork t&v a foots oBra* wapetrKevdffaPro rvvij* 

y6pavs t &c. 

Compare sect. 36. 
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self. 1 Tl>e Thebans would accuse Plataea of subsequent treason 
to the confederacy ; and they even seem to have contended, 
that they had rendered a positive service to the general Athenian 
confederacy of which they were members, 2 by expelling the in¬ 
habitants of Platrca and dismantling Thespiae; both towns being 
not merely devoted to Sparta, but also adjoining Kithseron, the 
frontier line whereby a Spartan army would invade Bceotia. Both 
in the public assembly of Athens, and in the general congress of 
the confederates at that city, animated discussions were raised 
upon the whole subject; 8 discussions, wherein, as it appears, 
Epaminondas, as the orator and representative of Thebes, was 
found a competent advocate against Kallistratus, the most dis¬ 
tinguished speaker in Athens; sustaining the Theban cause with 
an ability which greatly enhanced his growing reputation. 4 

But though the Thebans and their Athenian supporters, 
having all the prudential arguments on their side, carried the 
point so that no step was taken to restore the Platfeans, nor any 
hostile declaration made against those to whom they owed their 
expulsion—yet the general result of the debates, animated by 
keen sympathy with the Platsean sufferers, tended decidedly to 
poison the good feeling, and loosen the ties, between Athens and 
Thebes. This change showed itself by an increased gravitation 
towards peace with Sparta; strongly advocated by the orator 
Kallistratus, and now promoted not merely by the announced 
Persian intervention, but by the heavy cost of war, and the 
absence of all prospective gain from its continuance. The 
resolution was at length taken—first by Athens, and next pro¬ 
bably, by the majority of the confederates assembled at Athens 

1 Isokr. Or. xiv. (Plat.) s. 12, 13, 14, i6 f 28, 33, 48. 

Isokrat. Or. xiv. (Plat.) S. 23-27. ke^oi/triF dbs farep roB koivov riov 
(rvfA^ix aV v«Dr* ^ 7 rpct^cty—^<t,cr\ rb ®ri 0 alovs tyew rfyy rodro 

(rvLLipepoir elvcti toTj- a-vix/idxois, &c» 

8 Isokrat, Or. xiv. (Plat,) s. 23, 24. 

4 Diodorus (xv, 3S) mentions the parliamentary conflict between Epami¬ 
nondas and Kallistratus, assigning it to the period immediately antecedent 
to the abortive peace concluded between Athens and Sparta three years 
before* X agree with Wesseling (see his note ad foe.) in thinking that these 
debates more properly belong to the time immediately preceding the peace 
of 371 n.c* Diodorus has made great confusion between the two; some¬ 
times repeating twice over the same antecedent phenomena—as if they 
belonged to both*—sometimes assigning to one what properly belongs to . 
the other. 

The altercation between Epaminondas and Kallistratus row# 

evvripttp) seems to me more properly appertaining to debates in the 
assembly of the confederacy at Athens—rather than to debates at Sparta, 
in the preliminary discussions for peace, where the altercations between 
Epaminondas and Agesilaus occurred. 
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—to make propositions of peace to Sparta, where it was 
well known that similar dispositions prevailed towards peace. 
Notice of this intention was given to the Thebans, who were 
invited to send envoys thither also, if they chose to become 
parties. In the spring of 371 b.c., at the time when the 
members of the Lacedaemonian confederacy were assembled 
at Sparla, both the Athenian and Theban envoys, and those 
from the various members of the Athenian confederacy, arrived 
there. Among the Athenian envoys, two at least—Kallias (the 
hereditary Daduch or Torchbearer of the Eleusinian cere¬ 
monies) and Autokl£s—were men of great family at Athens; 
and they were accompanied by Kallistratus the orator. 1 From 
the Thebans, the only man of note was Epaminondas, then one 
of the Bceotarchs. 

Of the debates which took place at this important congress, 
we have very imperfect knowledge; and of the more private 
diplomatic conversations, not less important than the debates, 
we have no knowledge at all. Xenophon gives us a speech 
from each of the three Athenians, and from no one else. That 
of Kallias, who announces himself as hereditary proxenus of 
Sparta at Athens, is boastful and empty, but eminently philo- 
Laconian in spirit; 2 that of Autokl£s is in the opposite tone, 
full of severe censure on the past conduct of Sparta; that of 
Kallistratus, delivered after the other two—while the enemies 
of Sparta were elate, her friends humiliated, and both parties 
silent, from the fresh effect of the reproaches of AutoklGs 8 — 
is framed in a spirit of conciliation ; admitting faults on both 
sides, but deprecating the continuance of war, as injurious to 
both, and showing how much the joint interests of both pointed 
towards peace. 4 

This orator, representing the Athenian diplomacy of the time, 
recognises distinctly the peace of Antalkidas as the basis upon 
which Athens was prepared to treat—autonomy to each city, 
small as well as great; and in this way, coinciding with the 
views of the Persian king, he dismisses with indifference the 
menace that Antalkidas was on his way back from Persia with 
money to aid the Lacedaemonians in the war. It was not from 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi, 3, 3. 

It seems doubtful from the language of Xenophon, whether Kallistratus 
was one of the envoys appointed, or only a companion. 

9 Xen. Hellen. vi, 3, 4-6, 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 7 ** I 0 - T«Dt* Qlirt 6 u } atwir^y 1 raph irdvrup 

htolricrey (Autoklfis), fSn/tfrov* Si to&* k%$op, 4 pov$ rots AaH«^M/Aoyiois 
lirohjo'e. 

4 Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 10-17, 
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feax of the Persian treasures (he urged)—as the enemies of 
peace asserted—that Athens sought peace. 1 Her affairs were 
now so prosperous both by sea and land, as to prove that she 
only did so on consideration of the general evils of prolonged 
war, and on a prudent abnegation of that rash confidence which 
was always ready to contend for extreme stakes 2 —like a 
gamester playing double or quits. The time had come for both 
Sparta and Athens now to desist from hostilities. The former 
had the strength on land, the latter was predominant at sea • 
so that each could guard the other; while the reconciliation of 
the two would produce peace throughout the Hellenic world, 
since in each separate city, one of the two opposing local parties 
rested on Athens, the other on Sparta. 8 But it was indispensably 
necessary that Sparta should renounce that system of aggression 
(already pointedly denounced by the Athenian Autokles) on 
which she had acted since the peace of Antallddas; a system, 
from which she had at last reaped bitter fruits, since her unjust 
seizure of the Kadmeia had ended by throwing into the arms 
of the Thebans all those Boeotian cities, whose separate 
autonomy she had bent her whole policy to ensure. 4 

Two points stand out in this remarkable speech, which takes 
a judicious measure of the actual position of affairs: first, 
autonomy to every city; and autonomy in the genuine sense, 
not construed and enforced by the separate interests of Sparta, 
as it had been at the peace of Antalkidas; next, the distribution 
of such pre-eminence or headship, as was consistent with this 
universal autonomy, between Sparta and Athens; the former 
on land, the latter at sea; as the means of ensuring tranquillity 
in Greece. That “autonomy perverted to Lacedaemonian 
purposes ”—which PeriklGs had denounced before the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war as the condition of Peloponnesus, and which had 
been made the political canon of Greece by the peace of 
Antalkidas—was now at an end. On the other hand, Athens and 
Sparta were to become^mutual partners and guarantees; dividing 
the'headship of Greece by an ascertained line of demarcation, 
yet neither of them interfering with the principle of universal' 

1 Xen. Hcllen. vu 3, 12,13. 
a , Xen. Hellen, vi. 3, 16. 

9 Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 14* Kal y&p /eark y%v rls &r, tip*? tpl\wr 
ftpTtWf t/cavbs yfoovro ^tay Ku'irfj&ai) nark B&hwrrkv ye pi)P rls kv vpas 
rt, iipwv tfuv hnmfittw 6vrav ; 

* Xen, Hellen, vi, 3, It. Kal fyifoSi tywye 6 p& 9 (A rk kympfous 
y&lvra tamv /c«l itoAAA kprtrv tt« yiyvopevk s £>y %P '/ml if Hurct\ 7 i<f> 0 eia‘a 
h Ka 5 /«fa' v$v 70^, &s (?) 4 <nrov$d<rare <tfoovipovs rks v 6 \*is 

ylypeffOat, iratfcu 4 tt«1 j) 8 iK i f\Qv)<r<xv 0f OjyjScuo*, ,br* hulvon yeydvtivftu* 
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autonomy. Thebes, and her claim to the presidency of Bceotia, 
were thus to be set aside by mutual consent. 

It was upon this basis that the peace was concluded. The 
armaments on both sides wcie to be disbanded; the liarmosts 
and garrisons everywhere withdrawn, in order that each city 
might enjoy full autonomy. If any city should fail in observance 
of these conditions, and continue in a career of force against 
any other, all were at libeity to take arms for the support of 
the injured paity; but no one who did not feel disposed, was 
bound so to take arms. This last stipulation exonerated the 
Lacedaemonian allies fiom one of their most vexatious chains. 

To the conditions here mentioned, all parties agreed; and 
on the ensuing day, the oaths wore exchanged. Sparta took 
the oath for herself and her allies; Athens took the oath for 
herself only; her allies afterwards took it severally, each city 
for Itself. Why such difference was made, we are not told; for 
it would seem that the principle of severance applied to both 
confederacies alike. 

Next came the turn of the Thebans to swear ; and here the 
fatal hitch was disclosed. Epaminondas, the Theban envoy, 
insisted on taking the oath, not for Thebes separately, but for 
Thebes as president of the Boeotian federation, including all the 
Boeotian cities. The Spartan authorities, on the other hand, 
and Agesilaus os the foremost of all, stienuousiy opposed him. 
They required that he should swear for Thebes alone, leaving 
the Boeotian cities to take the oath each for itself. 

Already in the course of the preliminary debates, Epami¬ 
nondas had spoken out boldly against the ascendency of 
Sparta, While most of the deputies stood overawed by her 
dignity, represented by the energetic Agesilaus as spokesman— 
he, like the Athenian AutokISs, and with strong sympathy from 
many of the deputies present, had proclaimed that nothing 
kept alive the war except her unjust pretensions, and that no 
peace could be durable unless such pretensions were put 
aside. 1 Accepting the conditions of peace as finally determined, 
he presented himself to swear to them m the name of the 
Boeotian federation. But Agesilaus, requiring that each of the 
Boeotian cities should take the oath for Itself, appealed to 
those same principles of liberty which Epaminondas himself 
had just invoked, and asked him whether each of the Boeotian 
cities had not as good a title to autonomy as Thebes. Epami- 
nondas might have replied by asking, why Sparta had just 


1 Plutaich, Aj*esit. c, 27, 
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been permitted to take the oath for her allies as well as for 
herself. But lie took a higher ground He contended that 
the presidency of Bocotia was held by Thebes on as good a 
title as the sovereignty of Laconia by Sparta. 1 He would 
remind the assembly that when Bceotia was first conquered and 
settled by its present inhabitants, the other towns had alt been 
planted out from Thebes as their chief and mother-city; that 
the federal union of all, administered by Bceotarchs chosen 
by and from all, with Thebes as president, was coeval with the 
first settlement of the country ; that the separate autonomy of 
each was qualified by an established institution, devolving on 
the Bceotarchs and councils sitting at Thebes the management 
of the foreign relations of all jointly. All this had been already 
pleaded by the Theban orator fifty-six years earlier, before the 
five Spartan commissioners assembled to determine the fate of 
the captives after the surrender of Plataea; when he required 
the condemnation of the Platseans as guilty of treason to the 
ancestral institutions of Bccotia; 2 and the Spartan commis¬ 
sioners had recognised the legitimacy of these institutions by a 
sweeping sentence of death against the transgressors. More¬ 
over, at a time when the ascendency of Thebes over the 
Boeotian cities had been greatly impaired by her anti-Hellenic 
co-operation with the invading Persians, the Spartans them¬ 
selves had assisted her with all their power to re-establish it, as 
a countervailing force against Athens. 8 Epaminondas could 
show, that the presidency of Thebes over the Boeotian cities 
was the keystone of the federation; a right not only of 
immemorial antiquity, but pointedly recognised and strenuously 
vindicated by the Spartans themselves. He could show further 
that it was as old, and as good, as their own right to govern 
the Laconian townships; which latter was acquired and held 
(as one of the best among their own warriors had boastfully 

1 Plutarch, Agesib c. 28. 

? Tliucyd. iib 61* (the Thebans) tcrurdvruv U\&r<nav tiarrepoy 

tfXXijs 'Boturias ko \ x w pt<* s , A £wt/ifjerovy dvdpdirovs i?£e\<£- 

ffaprts 1(<rx a P e v> oft* b$tovv o5to* (the Platseans), fierwep 4rdx^V vpu¬ 
rer, jiyepoyefeirQ «( fifiuv, tffw Bfc r&v &K\wv B oiwr&r irapafSal- 

vovres rA irdrpta, iirtity irpotn)vayftd£ovro, itpa&GX&p'n&w it pbs *A0j;- 
vaiovs, &c. 

Again (c. 65) he says respecting the oligarchical Platseans who admitted 
the Theban detachment when it came by night to surprise, Platsea —<2 
Sy5 pw d/xcov ot irp&rot «al /cal yirei, J3ov\6fi*voi rrjs phv Jffw 

xtns tyuw vav<rat, dy Be rA Kowh r&v •nditroav BdlfcT ir&rpm 
xaraeryltfut, &re/ca^<r«J"ro 4 »c<Wey, 8 cc* 

Again (c. 66), ko r& rh ?&v irdvruv Botmuy vdrptfy &c. Compare ii. 2, 

» nirtdnr 8r. 
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proclaimed a ) by nothing but Spartan valour and the sharpness 
of the Spartan sword. 

An emphatic speech of this tenor, delivered amidst the 
deputies assembled at Sparta, and arraigning the Spartans not 
merely in their supremacy over Greece, but even in their 
dominion at home—was as it were the shadow cast before, by 
coming events. It opened a question such as no Greek had 
ever ventured to raise. It was a novelty startling to all— 
extravagant probably in the eyes of Kallistratus and the 
Athenians—but to the Spartans themselves, intolerably poignant 
and insulting, 2 They had already a long account of antipathy 
to clear off with Thebes; their own wrong-doing in seizing 
the Kadmeia—their subsequent humiliation in losing it and 
being unable to recover it—their recent shortcomings and 
failures, in the last seven years of war against Athens and 
Thebes jointly. To aggravate this deep-seated train of hostile 
associations, their pride was now wounded in an unforeseen 
point, the tenderest of all. Agesilaus, full to overflowing of 
the national sentiment, which in the mind of a Spartan passed 
for the first of virtues, was stung to the quick. Had he been an 
Athenian orator like Kallistratus, his wrath would have found 
vent in an animated harangue, But a king of Sparta was 
anxious only to close these offensive discussions with scornful 
abruptness, thus leaving to the presumptuous Theban no 
middle ground between humble retractation and acknowledged 
.hostility. Indignantly starting from his seat, he said to 
Epaminondas—“Speak plainly—will you, or will you not, 
.leave to each of the Eceotian cities its separate autonomy?" 
To which the other replied—“Will you leave each of the 

1 Thucyd. iv. 126, 

Brasidas, addressing his soldiers when serving in Macedonia, on the 
approach of the Illyrians 

'hyaOois yhp etpcu irpoa"finei 6u.1v ra iroXipia, ob tfik (ujujluIx^ rrapov<rtap 
tadorore* kWh 8? ohtclav kp«r1}P, /ecd ptfikp ire<po^<r$at Mpw at 

•ye pn$k fork TroXireiwv Toiotfrtov 4 v aTs 06 ttoXXoI bKiytpp ftp^ovirw, 

OXX& TrXeuWv juaXXov iKda<ravs' pint rtvl Kryirdpevoi rV 

8vpaa-re(ap $ rf p*x6p*pQt ttpttretp. 

3 One may judge of the revolting effect produced by such a proposition, 
before the battle of Leuklra—by reading the language which Isokratgs puts 
into the mouth of the Spartan prince Archidamus, five or six years after 
that battle, protesting that all Spartan patriots ought to perish rather than 
consent to the relinquishment of Messenia—ir«pl pSv nvftv &p<pur{ly* 

rivets, 4y(yv0vro, irepl 8k Mecro'^r, afire afiO* % tQp 'A fyvattop 

v6Ms > o&Si wt&woQ* ijpiP 4 p*i<d\t<rep ktitftws MKrqptpots ohri\p (Isok, Arch, 
s. 32)* In the spring of 371 d,c., wluit had once been Messenia was only 
a portion of Laconia, which no one thought of distinguishing from the 
other portions (see Thucyd. iv. 3, n), 
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Laconian towns autonomous ? ” Without saying another word, 
Agesilaus immediately caused the name of the Thebans to be 
struck out of the roll, and proclaimed them excluded from 
the treaty. 1 

Such was the close of this memorable congress at Sparta in 
June 371 b.c. Between the Spartans and Athenians, and their 
respective allies, peace was sworn. But the Thebans were 
excluded, and their deputies returned home (if we may believe 
Xenophon 3 ) discouraged and mournful Yet such a man as 

1 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 28; Pausanias, ix. 13, 1: compare Diodor. xv. 
51. Pausanias erroneously assigns the debate to the congress preceding 
the peace of Anlalkidas in 387 B.c. ; at which time Epaminondas was an 
unknown man. 

Plutarch gives this interchange of brief questions, between Agesilaus and 
Epaminondas, which is in substance the same as that given by Pausanias, 
and has every appearance of being the truth. But he introduces it in a 
very bold and abrupt way, such as cannot be conformable to the reality. 
To raise a question about the right of Sparta to govern Laconia, was a 
most daring novelty. A courageous and patriotic Theban might venture 
upon it as a' retort against those Spartans who questioned the right of 
Tliebes to her presidency of Boeotia; but he would never do so without 
assigning his reasons to justify an assertion so startling to a large portion of 
his hearers. The reasons which I here ascribe to Epaminondas are such 
as we know to have formed the Theban creed, in reference to the Boeotian 
cities ; such as were actually urged by the Theban orator in 427 B.C., when 
the fate of the Plataean captives was under discussion. After Epaminondas 
had once laid out the reasons in support of his assertion, he might then, if 
the same brief question were angrily put to him a second time, meet it 
with another equally brief counter-question or retort It is this final inter* 
change of thrusts which Plutarch has given, omitting the arguments pre¬ 
viously stated by Epaminondas, and necessary to warrant the seeming 
paradox which he advances. We must recollect that Epaminondas does 
not contend that Thebes was entitled to as much power in Boeotia as Sparta 
in Laconia. He only contends that t Boeotia, under the presidency of 
Thebes, was as much an integral political aggregate, as Laconia under 
Sparta—in reference to the Grecian world. 

Xenophon differs from Plutarch in his account of the conduct of the 
Theban envoys. He does not mention Epaminondas at all, nor any envoy 
by name; but he $ays that "the Thebans, having entered their name 
among the cities which had taken the oaths, came on the next day and 
requested, that the entry might be altered, and that 4 the Boeotians' might 
be substituted in place of the Thehans y .as having taken the oath. Agesilaus 
told them that he could make no change; but he would strike their names 
out if they chose, and he accordingly did strike them out ” (vi# 3, 19). It 
scorns to me that this account is Jar leas probable than that of Plutarch, 

■ and beats every mark of being incorrect. Why should such a man as 
Epaminondas (who doubtless was the envoy) consent at first to waive the 
presidential pretensions of Thebes, and to swear for her alone? If he did 
consent, why should he retract the next day? Xenophon is anxious to 
make out Agesilaus to be as much in the right as may be J since, the fatal 
consequences of his proceedings manifested themselves but too Soon. 

8 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 3/20. 
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Epaminondas must have been well aware that neither his 
claims nor his arguments would be admitted by Sparta* If 
therefore he was disappointed with the result, this must be 
because he had counted upon, but did not obtain, support 
from the Athenians or others. 

The leaning of the Athenian deputies had been adverse 
rather than favourable to Thebes throughout the congress. 
They were disinclined, from their sympathies with the Platxeans, 
to advocate the presidential claims of Thebes, though on the 
whole it was the political interest of Athens that the Boeotian 
federation should be maintained, as a bulwark to herself against 
Sparta. Yet the relations of Athens with Thebes, after the 
congress as before it, were still those of friendship, nominal 
rather than sincere. It was only with Sparta, and her allies, 
that Thebes was at war, without a single ally attached to her. 
On the whole, Kallistratus and his colleagues had managed the 
interests of Athens in this congress with great prudence and 
success. They had disengaged her from the alliance with 
Thebes, which had been dictated seven years before by common 
fear and dislike of Sparta, but which had no longer any 
adequate motive to countervail the cost of continuing the war; 
at the same time, the disengagement had been accomplished 
without bad faith. The gains of Athens, during the last seven 
years of war, had been considerable. She had acquired a great 
naval power, and a body of maritime confederates; while her 
enemies the Spartans had lost their naval power in the like 
proportion. Athens was now the ascendent leader of maritime 
and insular Greece—while Sparta still continued to be the 
leading power on land, but only on land; and a tacit partner¬ 
ship was now established between the two, each recognising 
the other in their respective halves of the Hellenic hegemony. 1 
Moreover, Athens had the prudence to draw her stake, and 
quit the game, when at the maximum of her acquisitions, 
without taking the risk of future contingencies. 

On both sides, the system of compulsory and indefeasible 
confederacies was renounced; a renunciation, which had already 
been once sworn to, sixteen years before, at the peace of 
Antalkidas, but treacherously perverted by Sparta in the 
execution. Under this new engagement, the allies of Sparta 
or Athens ceased to. constitute an organised permanent body 
voting by its majority, passing resolutions permanently binding 
upon dissentients, arming the chief state with more or less 
power of enforcement against all, and forbidding voluntary 
1 Diatlov, xv. 1S-82; 
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secessions of individual members. They became a mere 
uncemented aggregate of individuals, each acting for himself; 
taking counsel together, as long as they chose, and co-operating 
so far as all were in harmony; but no one being bound by any 
decision of the others, nor recognising any right in the others 
to compel him even to performance of what he had specially 
promised, if it became irksome. By such change, therefore, 
both Athens and Sparta were losers in power; yet the latter to 
a much greater extent than the former, inasmuch as her reach 
of power over her allies had been more comprehensive and 
stringent. 

We here see the exact point upon which the requisition 
addressed by Sparta to Thebes, and the controversy between 
Epaminondas and Agesilaus, really turned. Agesilaus contended 
that the relation between Thebes and the other Boeotian cities, 
was the same as what subsisted between Sparta and her allies; 
that accordingly, when Sparta renounced the indefeasible and 
compulsory character of her confederacy, and agreed to deal 
with each of its members as a self-acting and independent unit, 
she was entitled to demand that Thebes should do the same 
in reference to the Boeotian towns. Epaminondas, on^ the 
contrary, denied the justice of this parallel. He maintained 
that the proper subject of comparison to be taken, was the 
relation of Sparta, not to her extra-Laconian allies, but to the 
Laconian townships; that the federal union of the Boeotian 
towns under Thebes was coeval with the Boeotian settlement, 
and among the most ancient phenomena of Greece; that in 
reference to other states^ Bneotia, like Laconia or Attica, was 
the compound and organised whole, of which each separate city 
was only a fraction; that other Greeks had no more right to 
meddle with the internal constitution of these fractions, and 
convert each of them into an integer—than to insist on separate 
independence for each of the townships of Laconia. Epami- 
nondas did not mean to contend that the power of Thebes over 
the Boeotian cities was as complete and absolute in degree, as 
that of Sparta over the Laconian townships; but merely that 
her presidential power, and the federal system of which it 
formed a part, were established, indefeasible, and beyond the 
interference of any Hellenic convention—quite as much as the 
internal government of Sparta in Laconia. 

Once already this question had been disputed between Sparta 
and Thebes, at the peace of Antalkidas. ’ Once already had it 
been decided by the superior power of the . former, extorting 
submission from the latter* The last sixteen years had reversed 
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the previous decision, and enabled the Thebans to reconquer 
those presidential rights of which the former peace had deprived 
them. Again therefore the question stood for decision, with 
keener antipathy on both sides—with diminished power in 
Sparta—but with increased force, increased confidence, and a 
new leader whose inestimable worth was even yet but half-known 
—in Thebes. The Athenians—friendly with both, yet allies of 
neither—suffered the dispute to be fought out without interfering. 
How it was settled will appear in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII 

BATTLE OF LEUKTRA AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 

Immediately after the congress at Sparta in June 371 b.c., 
both the Athenians and Lacedaemonians took steps to perform 
the covenants sworn respectively to each other as well as to the 
allies generally. The Athenians despatched orders to Iphikratfis, 
who was still at Korkyra or in the Ionian Sea, engaged in 
incursions against the Lacedaemonian or Peloponnesian coasts 
—that he should forthwith conduct his fleet home, and that if 
he had made any captures subsequent to the exchange of oaths 
at Sparta they should all be restored; 1 so as to prevent the 
misunderstanding which had occurred fifty-two years before 
with Brasidas, 2 in the peninsula of Pallene. The Lacedaemonians 
on their side sent to withdraw their harmosts and their garrisons 
from every city still under occupation. Since they had already 
made such promise once before at the peace of Antalkidas, but 
had never performed it—commissioners, 8 not Spartans, were 
now named from the general congress, to enforce the execution 
of the agreement. 

No great haste, however, was probably shown in executing 
this part of the conditions; for the whole soul and sentiment of 
the Spartans were absorbed by their quarrel with Thebes. The 
miso-Theban impulse now drove them on with a fury which 
overcame all other thoughts; and which, though doubtless 
Agesilaus and others considered it at the time as legitimate 

1 Xen. Helien. vi, 4, I. a Thucyd. iy. 

8 Diodor. xv. 38. Xen. Helien. /. r. 

Diodorus refers the statements in this chapter to the peace between 
Athens and Sparta in 374 u.c. I have already remarked that they belong 
properly to the peace of 371 b.G» ; as Wesselinr suspects in his note. 
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patriotic resentment for Die recent insult, appeared to the philo- 
Luconian Xenophon, when he looked back upon it from the 
subsequent season of Spartan humiliation, to be a misguiding 
inspiration sent by the gods 1 —like that of the Homeric At£. 
Now that Thebes stood isolated from Athens and all other 
allies out of Bceotia, Agcsilaus had full confidence of being able 
to subdue her thoroughly. Thesamc impression of the superiority 
of Spartan force was also entertained both by the Athenians 
and by other Greeks; to a great degree even by the Thebans 
themselves. Jt was anticipated that the Spartans would break 
up the city of Thebes into villages (as they had done at 
Mantinda)—or perhaps retaliate upon her the fate which she 
had inflicted upon Plataca—or even decimate her citizens and 
her property to the profit of the Delphian god, pursuant to the 
vow that had been taken more than a century before, in 
consequence of the assistance lent by the Thebans to Xerxes. 2 
Few persons out of Bceotia doubted of the success of Sparta. 

To attack Thebes, however, an army was wanted; and as 
Sparta, by the peace just sworn, had renounced everything like 
imperial ascendency over her allies, leaving each of them free 
to .send or withhold assistance as they chose—to raise an army 
was no easy task ; for the allies, generally speaking, being not 
at all inflamed with the Spartan antipathy agamst Thebes, 
desired only to be left to enjoy their newly-acquired liberty. 
But it so happened, that at the moment when peace was sworn, 
the Spartan king Kleorabrotus was actually at the head of an 
army, of Tucedmmonians and allies, in Pholus, on the north¬ 
western frontier of Boeotia. Immediately on hearing of the 
peace, Kleombrotus sent home to ask for instructions as to his 
future proceedings. By the unanimous voice of the Spartan 
authorities and assembly, with Agesilaus as the most vehement 
of all, 0 he was directed to march against the Thebans, unless 
they should flinch at the last moment (as they had done at the 
peace of Antalkidas), and relinquish their presidency over the 
other Boeotian cities. One citizen alone, named FrothiJus, 
interrupted this unanimity. He protested against the order, 
first, as a violation of their oaths, which required them to 
disband the army and reconstitute it on the voluntary principle— 
next, as imprudent in regard to the allies, who now looked upon 
such liberty as their right, and would never serve with cordiality 
unless it were granted to them. But Prothous was treated 

* Xen. Hellcn. vl. 4, 3. ydp , twice, rh Saifidpiov %yev, &c. 

3 Xen, Ilellen, vt. 3, so; PhUareh, Pelopid. c. 20; Diodor. xv, 31. 

8 Plutarch, Af'esilaus, c, 28. 
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with disdain as a silly alarmist, 1 and the peremptory order was 
despatched to Kleombrotus; accompanied, probably, by a 
reinforcement of Spartans atid Lacediemoninns, the number of 
whom, in the ensuing baLtle, seems to have been greater than 
can reasonably be imagined to have been before serving in 
i'hokis. 

Meanwhile no symptoms of concession were manifested at 
Thebes. 2 Iipaminondas, on his return, lmd found cordial 
sympathy with the resolute lone which lie had adopted both in 
defence of the Boeotian federation and against SparLa. Though 
every one felt the magnitude of the danger, it was still hoped 
that the enemy might be prevented from penetrating out of 
Phokis into Bceotia. Epatninondus accordingly occupied with 
a strong force the narrow pass near Koroneia, lying between a 
spur of Mount Jlelikon on one side and the Lake Kopais on 
the other; the same position as had been taken by the Bueotians, 
and forced by the army returning from Asia under Agesilaus, 
twenty-three years before. Orclionienus lay northward (that is, 
on the Phokian side) of this position; and its citizens, as well 
as its Lacedaemonian garrison, now doubtless formed part of 
the invading army of Kleombrotus, That prince, with a degree 
of military skill rare in the Spartan commanders, baffled all the 
Theban calculations. Instead of marching by the regular road 
from Phokis into Bceolia, he turned southward by a mountain 
road scarcely deemed practicable, defeated the Theban division 
under Chocreas which guarded it, and crossed the ridge of 
Heiikon to the Bceotiau port of Kreusis on the Krissaian Gulf, 
Coming upon this place by surprise, he stormed it, capturing twelve 
Theban triremes which lay in the harbour. He then left a 
garrison to occupy the port, and marched without delay over 
the mountainous ground into the territory of Thespiss on the 
eastern declivity of llelikon; where he encamped on the high 
ground, at a place of over-memorable name, called Leuktra. 8 

Here was an important success, skilfully gained; not only 
placing Kleombrotus within an easy march of Thebes, but also 
opening a sure communication by sea with Sparta, through the 
port of Kreusis, and thus eluding the difficulties of Mount 
Ivithmron. Both the king and the Lacedaemonians around him 

1 Xen, Hclleu. vi. 4, 2, 3. 4kc?pov pl-v fftKvupetv T)yi}varo t &c. 

8 It is stated that either the Lacedemonians from Spat la or Kleom- 
brotus from Phokis, sent a new formal requisition to Thebes, that the 
Boeotian cities should be left autonomous ; aud the icquisition was re¬ 
pudiated (Biodor. xv. 51; ArislcidGs, Oral, (f.euktr.) ii. xxxiv. p. 644, ed, 
Dindorf). But such mission seems very doubtful. 

8 Xen. Ilellen. vi. 4, 3, 4; Diodor, xv, 53; Puusiui, ix. 13, 2. 
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were full of joy and confidence ; while the Thebans on their 
side were struck with dismay as well as surprise. It required 
all the ability of Epaminondas, and all the daring of Pelopidas, 
to uphold the resolution of their countrymen, and to explain 
away or neutralise the terrihe signs and portents, which a 
dispirited Greek was sure to see in every accident of the mad. 
At length, however, they succeeded in this, and the Thebans 
with their allied llceotians were marched out from Thebes to 
Lcuktra, where they were posted on a declivity opposite to the 
Spartan camp. They were commanded by the seven Bceotarchs, 
of whom Epaminondas was one. But such was the prevalent 
apprehension of joining battle with the Spartans on equal terms, 
that even when actually on the ground, three of these Bceotarchs 
refused to concur in the order for fighting, and proposed to 
shut themselves up in Thebes for a siege, sending their wives 
and families away to Athens. Epaminondas was vainly com¬ 
bating their determination, when the seventh Bceotarch, 
Branchylides, arrived from the passes of Kilhscron, where he 
had been on guard, and was prevailed upon to vote in favour 
of the bolder course. 

Though a majority was thus secured for fighting, yet the 
feeling throughout the Theban camp was more that of brave 
despair than of cheering hope; a conviction that it was better 
to perish in the field, than to live in exile with the Lacedce- 
monifuis masters of the Kadmeia. Some encouraging omens, 
however, were transmitted to the camp, from the temples in 
Thebes as well as from that of Trophonius at Lebadeia: 1 and 
a Spartan exile named Leandrias, serving in the Theban ranks, 
ventured to assure them that they were now on the very spot 
foredoomed for the overthrow of the Lacedaemonian empire. 
Here stood the tomb of two females (daughters of a Leuktrian 
named Skedasus) who had been violated by two Laccdcemonians 
and had afterwards slain themselves. Skedasus, after having 
in vain attempted to obtain justice from the Spartans for this 
outrage, came back, imprecating curses on them, and slew 
himself also. The vengeance of these departed sufferers would 
now be sure to pour itself out on Sparta, when her army was 
in their own district and near their own tomb. And the 
Theban leaders, to whom the tale was full of opportune 
encouragement, crowned the tomb with wreaths, invoking the 
aid of its inmates against the common enemy now present, 2 

1 K'lllisthcnGs, ajmd Cic. de Divinatione, i. 34, Fragm. 9, ed. Didot. 

3 Xen. Hcllcn, vi. 4, 7 ; Diodor. xv. 54 ; Pausan. ix» 13, 3 ; Plutarch, 
Pclopid. c. 20, 21; Polyrcnus, it 3, 8, 
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While others were thus comforted by the hope of super¬ 
human aid, Epaminondas, to whom the order of the coming 
battle had been confided, took care that no human precautions 
should be wanting. His task was arduous; for not only were 
his troops dispirited, while those of the enemy were confident 
—but their numbers were inferior, and some of the Boeotians 
present were hardly even trustworthy. What the exact numbers 
were on either side we are not permitted to know, Diodorus 
assigns about 6000 men to the Thebans; Plutarch states the 
numbers of Kleornbrotus at iijooo. 1 Without placing faith in 
these figures, we see good reason for believing that the Theban 
total was decidedly inferior. For such inferiority Epaminondas 
strove to make up by skilful tactics, and by a combination at 
that time novel as well as ingenious. In all former Grecian 
battles, the opposite armies had been drawn up in line, and 
had fought along the whole line; or at least such had been 
the intention of the generals—and if it was not realised, the 
cause was to be sought in accidents of the ground, or back¬ 
wardness or disorder on the part of some division of the 
soldiers. Departing from this habit, Epaminondas now arrayed 
his troops so as to bring his own left to bear with irresistible 
force upon the Spartan right, and to keep back the rest of his 
army comparatively out of action. Knowing that Kleornbrotus, 
with the Spartans and all the official persons, would be on the 
right of their own line, he calculated that, if successful on this 
point against the best troops, he should find little resistance 
from the remainder. Accordingly he placed on his own left 
wing chosen Theban hoplites, to the prodigious depth of fifty 
shields, with Pelopidas and the Sacred Band in front. His 

^ The latter relates that Pelopidas in a dream saw Skcdasua, who directed 
him to offer on this tomb “an auburn virgin” to the deceased females. 
Pelopidas and his friends were greatly perplexed about the fulfilment of 
this command; many urged that it was necessary for some maiden to 
devote herself or to be devoted by her patents, as a victim for the safety of 
the country, like Mencekeus and Makariu in the ancient legends; others 
denounced the idea os cruel and inadmissible. In the midst of the debate, 
a mare, with a chestnut filly, galloped up, and stopped not far off; upon 
which the prophet Theokritus exclaimed—"I-lcre comes the victim required, 
sent by the special providence of the gods.” The chestnut filly was caught 
and offered as a sacrifice on the tomb ; every one being in high spirits from 
a conviction that the mandate of the gods had been executed. 

The prophet Theokritus figures in the treatise of Hutorch De Gcnio 
Socratis (c. 3, p. 576 D) as one of the companions of Pelopidas in the 
conspiracy whereby the Theban oligarchy was put down and the 
Lacedaemonians expelled from the Kadmeia. 

1 Diodor. xv. 52-56; Plutarch, Pelop. c, 20. 
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order of advance was disposed obliquely or in echelon, so that 
the deep column on the left should join battle first, while the 
centre and right kept comparatively back and held themselves 
more in a defensive attitude. 

In 371 B.C., such a combination was absolutely new, and 
betokened high military genius. It is therefore no disgrace to 
KIcombrotus that ho was not prepared for it, and that he 
adhered to the ordinary Grecian tactics of joining battle at 
once along the whole line. But so unbounded was the con¬ 
fidence reigning among the Spartans, that there never was any 
occasion on which peculiar precautions were less thought of. 
When, from their entrenched campon the Leuktrianeminence, 
they saw the Thebans encamped on an opposite eminence, 
separated from them by a small breadth of low ground and 
moderate declivities—their only impatience was to hurry on 
the decisive moment, so as to prevent the enemy from escaping. 
Both the partisans and the opponents of Klcombrolus united 
in provoking the order for battle, each in their own language. 
The partisans urged him, since he had never yet done any¬ 
thing against the Thebans, to strike a decisive blow, and clear 
himself from the disparaging comparisons which rumour 
instituted between him and Agesilaus; Lhe opponents gave it 
to be understood, that if KIcombrotus were now backward, 
their suspicions would be confirmed that he leaned in his 
heart towards the Thebans . 1 Probably the king was himself 
sufficiently eager to fight, and £.0 would any other Spartan 
general have been, under Lhe same circumstances, before the 
battle of Leuktra. But even had he been otherwise, the 
impatience, prevalent among the Laccdrcmonian portion of 
his army, left him no option. Accordingly, the decided 
resolution to fight was taken. The last council was held, and 
the final orders issued by KIcombrotus after his morning meal, 
where copious libations of wine both attested and increased 
the confident temper of every man. The army was marched 
out of the camp, and arrayed on the lower portion of the 
declivity; KIcombrotus with the Spartans and most of the 
Lacedaemonians being on the right, in an order of twelve deep. 
Some Lacedaemonians were also on the left, but respecting 
the order of the other parts of the line, we have no information. 
The cavalry was chiefly posted along the front. 

Meanwhile, Epaminondas also marched down his declivity, 
in his own chosen order of battle; his left wing being both 
forward, and strengthened into very deep order, for desperate 
1 Xen. Hdlen. vi, 4, 5. 
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attack. His cavalry too \me posted in front of his line. Hut 
before he commenced his man'll, he sent away his baggage 
and attendants home to Thebes; while at tlu; same lime he 
made proclamation that any of his Jiix'Otian hopliles, wlio 
wore not hearty in the cause, might also retire if Lliey chose. 
Of such permission tin; Thespians immediately availed them¬ 
selves ; 1 so many were these, in the Theban camp, who estimated 
Ihc chances to be all in favour nl Laccdiunioniun victory. 
Hut when these men, a large portion o( them minimal, wue 
seen retiring, a consideiable detachment from the army of 
Kleombrotus, either with or without orders, ran after to prevent 
their escape, and forced them to return for safety to the main 
Theban army. The most zealous among the allies of Spat la 
present—the Phokkins, the Phliasians, and the HerakleoLs, 
together with a body of mercenaries—executed this movement; 
which seems to have weakened the Lacedemonians in the 
main battle, without doing any mischief to the Thebans. 

The cavalry first engaged, in front of both lines; and here 
the superiority of the Thebans soon became manifest. 'Hits 
Lacedaemonian cavalry—at no time very good, but at this 
moment unusually bad, composed of raw and feeble novices, 
mounted on horses provided by the rich—was soon broken 
and driven back upon the infantry, whose ranks were disturbed 
by the fugitives. To re-establish the battle, Kleombrotus gave 
the word for the infantry to advance, himself personally leading 
the right. The victorious Theban cavalry probably hung upon 
the Lacedaemonian infantry of the centre and left, and pre¬ 
vented them from making much forward movement; while 
Epaminondfts and Pclopidas with their left, advanced according 
to their intention to hear down Kleombrotus and his light 
wing. The shock here was terrible; on both sides victory 
was resolutely nnrl desperately disputed, in a dose hand- 
combat, with pushing of opposite shields and opposite masses. 
Hut such was the overwhelming force of the Theban charge—■ 
with the Sacred Hand or chosen warriors in front, composed 
of men highly trained in the pahustru, 2 and the deep column 
of fifty shields propelling behind—that even the Spartans, with 
all their courage, obstinacy, and discipline, were unable to 
stand up against it. Kleombrotus, himself either in or near 
the front, was mortally wounded, apparently early in the 
battle; and it was only by heroic and unexampled efforts, on 
the part of his comrades around, that he was carried off yet 

1 Polyccn. ii. 2, 2; Pausanias, ix. 13, 3; ix. i.j, 1. 

fl Plutarch, Syniposinc. ii. p. 630 K 
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alive, so as to preserve him from falling into the hands of the 
enemy. Around him also fell the most eminent members of 
the Spartan official staff; Deinon the polemarch, Sphodrias 
with his son Kleonynms, and several others. After an obstinate 
resistance, and a fearful slaughter, the right wing of the Spartans 
was completely beaten, and driven back to their camp on the 
higher ground. 

It was upon this Spartan right wing, where the Theban left 
was irresistibly sLrong, that all the stress of the battle fell—as 
Epaminondas had intended that it should. In no other part 
of the line does there appear to have been any serious fighting; 
partly through his deliberate scheme of not pushing forward 
either his centre or his right—partly through the preliminary 
victory of the Theban cavalry, which probably checked in 
part the forward march of the enemy’s line—and partly also, 
through the lukewarm adherence, or even suppressed hostility, 
of the allies marshalled under the command of Klcombrotus. 1 
The Thokians and Herakleots—zealous in the cause from 
hatred of Thebes—had quitted the line to strike a blow at 
the retiring baggage and attendants; while the remaining allies, 
after mere nominal fighting and little or no loss, retired to the 
camp as soon as they saw the Spartan right defeated and 
driven back to it, Moreover, even some Lacedaemonians on 
the left wing, probably astounded by the lukewarmness of 
those around them, and by the unexpected calamity on their 
own right, fell back in the same manner. The whole Lace¬ 
demonian force, with the dying king, was thus again assembled 
and formed behind the entrenchment on the higher ground, 
where the victorious Thebans did not attempt to molest them. 2 

but very different were their feelings as they now stood 
arrayed in the camp, from that exulting boastfulness with 
which they had quitted it an hour or two before; and fearful 
was the loss when it came to be verified. Of seven hundred 
Spartans who had marched forth from the camp, only three 
hundred returned to it, 3 One thousand Lacedemonians, 

1 Pausanios (ix, r3, 4: compare viii, 6, 1) lays great stress upon this in- 
d inference or even Lrcncliciy of the allies. Xenophon says quite enough to 
authenticate the reality of the fact (Hellen. vi. 4, 15-24): see also Cicero 
de Oflic. ii. 7, 26. 

Polymnus hew more than one anecdote respecting the dexterity of Age- 
silaus in dealing with fainthearted conduct or desertion on the part of the 
allies of Sparta (Polysen. ii. I, 18-20). 

2 Xen. ilcllcn. vi. 4, 13. 14. 

8 Xen. Ilcllcn. /. c„ Plutarch (Agcsil, c. 2$) stales 1000 Lacedrcmonians 
to have been slain; Pausatiias (ix. 13, 4) fdves the number as mote than 
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besides, had been left on the field, even by the admission of 
Xenophon ; probably the real number was even larger. Apart 
from this, the death of Kleombrotus was of itself an event 
impressive Lo every one, the like of which had never occurred 
since the fatal day of Thermopylae. But this was not all. 
The allies who stood alongside of them in arms were now 
altered men. All were sick of their cause, and averse to 
further exertion; some scarcely concealed a positive satisfaction 
at I he defeat. And when the surviving polemarehs, now com¬ 
manders, took counsel with the principal officers as to the 
steps proper in the emergency, there were a few, but very 
few, Spartans who pressed for renewal of the battle, and for 
recovering by force their slain brethren in the field, or perishing 
in the attempt. All the rest felt like beaten men; so that the 
pulcmarchs, giving effect to the general sentiment, sent a herald 
to solicit the regular truce for burial of their dead. This the 
Thebans granted, after erecting their own trophy. 1 But 
Epaminondas, aware that the Spartans would practise every 
sLratagcm to conceal the magnitude of their losses, coupled 
the grant with a condition lhat the allies should bury their 
dead first. It was found that the allies had scarce any dead 
to pick up, and that nearly every slain warrior on the field 
was a Lacedemonian. 2 And thus the Theban general, while 
he placed the loss beyond possibility of concealment, pro¬ 
claimed at the same time* such public evidence of Spartan 
courage, as to rescue the misfortune of Lculclra from nil 
aggravation on the score of dishonour. What the Theban 
loss was, Xenophon does not tell us. Pausanias states U at 
forty-seven men, 3 Diodouis at three hundred. The former 
number is preposterously small, and even the latter is doubtless 
under the truth; for a victory in close fight, over soldiers like 
the Spartans, must have been dearly purchased. Though the 
bodies of the SparLans were given up to burial, their arms 
were retained; and the shields of the principal officers were 
seen by the traveller Pausanias at Thebes 500 years afterwards, 4 

Twenty days only had elapsed, from the time when 

1000; Diodorus mentions 4000 (xv. 56), which is douhLlcss above the 
truth, though the number given by Xenophon may be fairly presumed us 
somewhat below it. Dionysius of Ilalikarnnssus (Antiq. Roman, ii. 17) 
states that 1700 Spartans perished. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 15. 

c Pnusnn, ix. 13, 4; Plutarch, Apnphlheg. Reg, p. 193 15 ; Clicern, do 
Officiis, ii. 7. 

Pausan. ix. 13, 4; Diodor. xv. 55. 

4 Pausan, ix. ro, 3. 
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Epaminondas quitted Sparta after Thebes had been excluded 
from the general peace, to the day when he stood victorious 
on the field of Leuktra. 1 The event came like a thunderclap 
upon every one in Greece, upon victors as well as vanquished 
—upon allies and neutrals, near and distant, alike. The 
general expectation had been that Thebes would be speedily 
overthrown and dismantled; instead of which, not only she 
had escaped, but had inflicted a crushing blow on the military 
majesty of Sparta. 

It is in vain that Xenophon—whose account of the battle is 
obscure, partial, and imprinted with that chagrin which the 
event occasioned to him-—ascribes the defeat to untoward 
accidents, 3 or to the rashness and convivial carelessness of 
ICleombrotus; upon whose generalship Agesilaus and his 
party at Sparta did not scruple to cast ungenerous reproach, 1 
while others faintly exculpated him by saying that he had fought 
contrary to his better judgement, under fear of unpopularity. 


1 This is an important date preserved by Plutarch (Agesil. c. 28), The 
oongiess was broken up at Sparta on the fourteenth of the Attic month 
Skhrophorion (June), the last month of the year of the Athenian archrm 
Alkisthenfis; the battle was fought 011 the fifth of the Attic month of tlcka- 
lombscon, the first month of the next Attic year, of the archon Phrasikleidds j 
about the beginning of July. 

a Diodorus clifTets from Xenophon on 011c important matter connected 
with the battle; affirming that Archidamus son of Agesilaus was present 
and fought, together with various other circumstances, which I shall 
discuss presently, in a futuio note, I fiillow Xenophon. 

8 Xen. Ilellen. vi, 4, 8, Eis 8’ olv rfy p&x.i\v rois ph AaKtSaipovlots 
7 rtlvra r&vavrla tytyvero, rois (to the Thebans) irdvra «al fiirh tt)s 
Til XV s KaTwnQovTQ. 

* Isokrutes, in the Oral ion vi. called Archidamns (composed about five 
years after the battle, as if to be spoken by Archidamus son of Agesilaus), 
puts this statement distinctly into the mouth of Archidanm— pJxP 1 /*** 
rauTi}(rl rrjs Tjpitpas OiduirrvXV^^ Btutaupw iv Tj) fidxV Tp irpb r QiiPaiovs, 
teal rois o&fxcuri Kpari)Orjpcu 8ia rhv ovk 0 pQtis TiynirafjLbyov, See, 


I take his statement as good evidence of the real opinion entertained 
both by Agesilaus and by Archidamus; an opinion the more natural, since 
the two contemporary kings of Spaita were almost always at variance, and 
at the head of opposing parlies; especially true about Agesilaus and 
ICIeombroLtis, during the life of the latter. 

Cicero (probably copying KalHsthenOs or Ephorus) says, de Officiis, i. 
24, 84— 4 f Ilia plngu (Lacedcumonm) pestifem, quft, quum Cleombrotus 
invidiam timens ternorc cum Epaminundd contlixisset, Lacedromoniormn 
opes corriicrunt.” Polybius rentalka (ix. 23, we know not from whom he 
borrowed) that all the proceedings of Kleombrotus duiing the empire of 
Sparlft, were marked with n generous regard for the interests and feelings 
of the allies; while the proceedings of Agesilaus were of the opposite 


Agesilaus were of the opposite 


el-"meter. 
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Such criticisms, coming from men wise after the fact, and 
consoling themselves for the public calamity by censuring the 
unfortunate commander, will not stand examination. Klconi- 
brotus repiesentcd on this occ asion the feeling universal among 
his countrymen. He was uidered to march against Thebes 
with the full belief, entertained by Agesiluus and all the Spartan 
leaders, that her unassisted force could not resist him. To 
fight the Thebans on open ground was exactly what he and 
eveiy other Spartan desired. While his manner of forcing the 
entrance of Uceotia, and his capture of Krcusis, was a creditable 
manoeuvre, he seems to have arranged his order of battle in 
the manner usual with Grecian generals at the time. There 
appears no reason to censure his geneialship, except in so far 
as he was unable to divine—what no one else divined—the 
superior combinations of his adversaiy, then for the first time 
applied to practice. 

To the disci edit of Xenophon, Epaniinondas is never named 
in his narrative of the battle, though he recognises in substance 
that the battle was decided by the irresistible Theban force 
brought to bear upon one point of the enemy’s phalanx; a fact 
which both Plutarch and Diodoius 1 expressly refer to the 
genius of the general. All the calculations of Epaminondas 
turned out successful. The bravery of the Thebans, cavalry 
as well as infantry, seconded by the training which they had 
received during the last few years, was found sufficient to carry 
his plans into full execution. To this circumstance, principally, 
was owing the great revolution of opinion throughout Greece 
which followed the battle. Every one felt that a new military 
power had arisen, and that the Theban training, under the 
generalship of Epaniinondas, had proved itself more than a 
match on a fair field, with shield and spear, and with numbers 
on the whole inferior—for the ancient Lykurgoan discipline; 
which last had hitherto stood wiLhout a parallel as turning out 
artists and craftsmen in war, against mere citizens in the 
opposite ranks, armed, yet without the like training. 1 * Essentially 
stationary and old-fashioned, the Lykurgean discipline was now 
overborne by the progressive military improvement of other 

1 Diodor. xv. 55, Epaimmmdus, io/p rivl /ml wepirrfi xpW&psvos, 

Bii rrjs i8(as arrparTjyias 7 rept€ 7 iWj<raTu rfyv Trepi^STjrov vhcqv .fitS 

ko ,i Troi‘!)(ras rrpr tpukayya, r§ robs iirikt-KTovs tx oi/T£ K^purt Kypat 

tepivetv T7}v fjidxvv, &c. Compare Plutarch, Pclop. c. 23 . 

3 See Aristotel. Politic, viii, 3, 3, 5. 

Compare Xenophon, De Repub, Laced, xiii. 5. robs pkv iSAA.ni is esuro- 
<rxcBicccrray elvat tup <rrpart(oruca>p, Aaictfiat/iaviovs Be fi&vovs rip tivri 
rexvirxs tup iroAejui/cwy — and Xenoph. Memorab. iii. 5, ij, 14. 
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states, handled by a pre-eminent tactician; a misfortune 
predicted by the Corinthians 1 at Sparta sixty years before, and 
now realised, to the conviction of all Greece, on the field of 
Leuktra. 

But if the Spartan system was thus invaded and overpassed in 
its privilege of training soldiers, theic was another species of 
teaching wherein it neither was nor could be overpassed— 
the hard lesson of enduring pain and suppressing emotion. 
Memorable indeed was the manner in which the news of this 
fatal catastrophe was received at Sparta. To prepare the reader 
by an appropriate contrast, we may turn to the manifestation 
at Athens twenty-seven years before, when the trireme called 
Paralus arrived from yEgospotami, bearing tidings of the capture 
of the entire Athenian fleet. “The moan of distress (says 
the historian -) reached all up the Long Walls from Peirzeus to 
Athens, as each man communicated the news to his neighbour: 
on that night, not a man slept, from bewailing for his lost 
fellow-citizens and for his own impending ruin,” Not such 
was the scene at Sparta, when the messenger arrived from the 
field of Leuktra, although there was everything calculated to 
render the shock violent. For not only was the defeat 
calamitous and humiliating beyond all former parallel, but it 
came at a moment when every man reckoned on victory. As 
soon as Kleombrotus, having forced his way into Becotia, saw 
the unassisted Thebans on plain ground before him, no Spartan 
entertained any doubt of the result. Under this state of feeling, 
a messenger arrived with the astounding revelation, that the 
army was totally defeated, with the loss of the king, of 400 
Spartans, and more than 1000 Lacedemonians ; and that defeat 
stood confessed, by having solicited the truce for interment of 
the slain. At the moment when he arrived, the festival called 
the Gymnopcedia was actually being celebrated on its last day j 
and the chorus of grown men was going through its usual 
solemnity in the theatre. In spite of all the poignancy of the 
intelligence, the Ephors would not permit the solemnity to be 
either interrupted or abridged. “ Of necessity , I suppose they 
were grieved \—but they went through the whole as if nothing 
had happened, only communicating the names of the slain to 
their relations, and issuing a general order to the women, to 

1 Thucyil. i. 71. b.pxwArpn tt« (of you Spartans) &irimav 6 fAttr t n 

irpbs avravs fariv, *A vdyicri S’#a*7r ep t4x v Vs rit ^irtyiypAfi^va 

KpareiV teal f)<rvxa(o&a"Q fihv wAkct &t(lp7irct PofUfia tfpurra, Tpbs ttoAAA 
5e &vaytca(ofj.hoi5 Upat y 7rff\Ai)i teal Tip ere5e?, &C. 

u Xen. Ilellcn. ii. 2, 
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make no noise or wailing, hullo hear the misfortune in silence.” 
That such an order should be issued, is sufficiently remaikable ; 
that it should be issued and obeyed, is what could not be 
expected • that it should not only be issued and obeyed, but 
overpassed, is what no man could believe if it were not 
expressly attesLed by the contemporary historian. “On the 
morrow (says he) you might see those whose relations had 
been slain, walking about in public with bright and cheerful 
countenances ; but of those whose relatives survived, scarce 
one showed himself; ami the few who were abroad, looked 
mournful and humbled.” 1 2 

In comparing this extraordinary self-constraint and obedience 
to orders, at Sparta, under the most trying circumstances—with 
the sensitive and demonstrative temper, and spontaneous 
outburst of feeling, at Athens, so much more nearly approach¬ 
ing to the Homeric type of Greeks—we must at the same time 
remark, that in reference to active and heroic efforts for the 
purpose of repairing past calamities and making head against 
preponderant odds, the Athenians were decidedly the better of 
the two. I have already recounted the prodigious find unex¬ 
pected energy displayed by Athens, after the ruinous loss of 
her two armaments before Syracuse, when no one expected 
that she could have held out for six months : I am now about 
to recount the proceedings of Sparta, after the calamity at 
Leuktra—a calamity great and serious indeed, yet in positive 
amount inferior to what had befallen the Athenians at Syracuse. 
The reader will find that, looking to the intensity of active 
effort in both cases, the comparison is all to the advantage of 
Athens ; excusing at least, if not justifying, the boast of Perikles a 
in his memorable funeral harangue—that his countrymen, 

1 Xen, Hellen. vi. 4 , 16, Tevofiivuv 5e rovrwv, 6 phv sis rfy Aa/cefiaf* 
fiopa &yye\up to *jra0oy onpucveirat, Yvfipovaibiuv re ovawv rrjs re\evr nfav, 
/cal rov kvdpitcov xopov tpdop uvros ■ Of Se fyupoi, iirel fyeovtrav T& irdCos, 

rovvro fxh, Sxnrcp alp.at, avdyKy* rbp /leprot x°pbv ovic *£ 7 ) yayav, aAAtfc 
BiaycujftfrairQat efov. Kai rd pep ovdpara irpbs Tofoy oltteiovs htdarov twp 
redyyKdraip cnr45ocrap‘ irpceTirap Se rats 7 wai^l, p$i noieiv KpavyrjP, aAAa 
<riy\] rf> irddos tpdpetP. Tp 5e vtrrepata l\v 6puVj uv jtdv ireOmtrau ui 
irpoff^KovreSj Aorapoi/y /cal (paiSpcvs iu r$ (paveptS upaarrpetpopdpovs* &p 
fwi/rey i)yye\puvot Tjtrai', oAtyot/y ttp elBes, rovrous Se <ncv9pbyjrovs tea 1 
rairetpoits tt eputWay—and Plutaich, Agesil. c. 29. 

See a similar statement of Xenophon, after he lias recounted the cuLting 
in pieces of the Lacedemonian mora near Lechieum, about the satisfaction 
and even tiinmph of those in the Lacedemonians who had lost relations in 
the battle j while every one else was mournful (Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 10). 
Compare also Justin, xxviii, 4—the behaviour after the defeat of Sellasia. 

2 Tlutcyd. ii. ^t>. 
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wilhout the rigorous drill of Spot tans, were ) r et found noway 
inferior to Spartans in daring exertion, when the hour of actual 
trial arrived. 

It was the first obligation of the Ephors to provide for the 
safety of their defeated army in Bceotia; for which purpose 
they put in march nearly the whole remaining force of Sparta. 
Of the Lacedaemonian Mora:, or military divisions (seemingly 
six in the aggregate), two or three had been sent with 
Ivlcombrotus ; all the remainder were now despatched, even 
including elderly citizens up to near sixty years of age, and 
all who had been left behind in consequence of other public 
offices. Archidanms took the command (Agcsilaus still con¬ 
tinuing to bo disabled), and employed himself in getting 
together the aid promised from Togea—from the villages 
representing the disintegrated Manlineia— from Corinth, Sikyon. 
Phlius, and Achaiu; all these places being still under the 
same oligarchies which had held them under Lacedaemonian 
patronage, and still adhering to Sparta. Triremes were 
equipped at Corinth, as a means of transporting the new army 
across to Kreusis, and thus joining the defeated troops at 
Leuktra ; the port of Kreusis, the recent acquisition of Klcom- 
brotus, being now found inestimable, as the only means of 
access into lloeotia. 1 

Meanwhile the defeated army still continued in its entrenched 
camp at Leuktra, where the Thebans were at first in no hurry 
to distui b it. resides that this was a very arduous enterprise, 
even after the rccenL victory—we must recollect the actual 
feeling of the Thebans themselves, upon whom their own victory 
had come by surprise, at a moment when they were animated 
more by despair than by hope. They were doubtless absorbed 
in the intoxicating triumph and exultation of the moment, with 
the embraces and felicitations of their families in Thebes, 
rescued from impending destruction by their valour. Like 
the Syracusans after their last great victory 2 over the Athenian 
fleet in the Great Harbour, they probably required an interval 
to give loose to their feelings of ecstasy, before they would 
resume action. Epaminondas and the other leaders, aware 
how much the value of Theban alliance was now enhanced, 
endeavoured to obtain reinforcement from without, before they 
proceeded to follow up the blow- To Athens they sent a 
herald, crowned with wreaths of triumph, proclaiming their 
recent victory. They invited the Athenians to employ the 
present opportunity for taking full revenge on Sparta, by joining 
1 Xcn. licllon. vi. 4, 17-19, See Thucyd. vii. 73. 
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their hands with those of Thebes. But the sympathies of the 
Athenians, were now rather hostile than friendly to Thebes, 
besides that they had sworn peace with Sparta, not a month 
before. The Senate, who were assembled in the acropolis 
when the herald arrived, heard his news with evident chagrin, 
and dismissed him without even a word of courtesy; while the 
unfortunate PlaLieaus, who were doubllcss waiting in the city in 
expectation of the victory of ICleombroLus, and of their own 
speedy roestabliblunent, found themselves again struck down 
and doomed to indefinite exile. 

To Jason of Phene in Thessaly, another Theban herald was 
sent for the same purpose, and very differently received. That 
despot sent back word that he would come forthwith by sea, 
and ordered triremes to be equipped for the purpose. But this 
was a mere deception ; for at the same time, he collected the 
mercenaries and cavalry immediately near to him, and began 
his march by land. So rapid were his movements, that he 
forestalled all opposition—though he had to traverse the 
territory of the Herakleots and Phokians, who were his bitter 
enemies—and joined the Thebans safely in Bceotia. 1 But 
when the Theban leaders proposed that he should attack the 
Lacedaemonian camp in Hank, from the high ground, while 
they would march straight up the hill and attack it in front 
—Jason strongly dissuaded the enterprise as too perilous; 
recommending that they should permit the enemy's departure 
under capitulation. “Be content (said he) with the great 
victory which you have already gained. Do not compromise 
it by attempting something yet more hazardous, againsL Lace¬ 
demonians driven to despair in their camp. Recollect that a 
few days ago, you yourselves were in despair, and that your 
recent victory is the fruit of that very feeling. Remember that 
the gods take pleasure in bringing about these sudden changes 
of fortune." 2 Having by such representations convinced the 

1 Xtn. Hellcn. vi. 4, 20, 21. 

However, since the Phokians foimed pait of the beaten army at Leuklra, 
it must be confessed that Jason had less to fear from them at this moment, 
than at any other. 

3 Paipankih states that immediately after the battle, Epaminondas gave 
permission to the allies of Sparta to depait and go homo, by which per¬ 
mission they profiled, so that the Spartans now stood alone in the camp 
(Pans. ix. 14, 1), This however is inconsistent with the account of 
Xenophon (vi. 4, 26), and I think improbable. 

Sievers (Geschichk, dec. p. 2.17) thinks that Jason preserved the Spartans 
by outwitting and deluding Epaminondas. Put it appears to me that the 
storming of the^ SpiuLiui camp was an arduous enterprise wherein more 
Thebans than SparLans would have been slain: moreover, the Spartans 
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Thebans, he addressed a friendly message to the Lace¬ 
daemonians, reminding them of their dangerous position, as 
well as of the little trust to be reposed in their allies—and 
offering himself as mediator to negotiate for their safe retreat. 
Their acquiescence was readily given ; and aL his instance, a 
truce was agreed to by both parties, assuring to the Lace¬ 
daemonians the liberty of quitting Bccotia. In spite of the 
agreement, however, the Lacedemonian, commander placed 
little faiLh either in the Thebans or in Jason, apprehending a 
fraud for the purpose of inducing him to quit the camp and 
of attacking him on the march. Accordingly, he issued public 
orders in the camp for every man to be ready for departure 
after the evening meal, and to maich in the night to Kithseron, 
with a view of passing that mountain on the next morning. 
Having put the enemy on this false scent, he directed his real 
night-march by a different and not very easy way, first to 
Kreusis, next to Aigosthena in the Megarian territory. 1 The 
1'hebans offered no opposition; nor is it at all probable that 
they intended any fraud, considering that Jason was here the 
guarantee, and that he at least had no motive to break his 
word. 

It was at ^Egosthena that the retreating Lacedtemonians 
met Archidamus, who had advanced to that point with the 
Laconian forces, and was awaiting the junction of his Pelopon¬ 
nesian allies. The purpose of his march being now completed, 
he advanced no farther. The armament was disbanded, and 
Lacednemonians as well as allies returned home, 2 

were masters of the port of ICreusfe, so that there was little chance of starv¬ 
ing out the camp befoic reinforcements arrived. The capitulation granted 
by Epaminmirlas seems to have been really the wisest proceeding. 

1 Xen. Hellen, vi, 4, 22-25. 

The road from ICreusis to Leuktra, however, must have been that by 
which Kleombrotus arrived. 

3 This is the most convenient place for noticing the discrepancy, as to the 
battle of Leuktra, between Diodorus and Xenophon. I have followed 
Xenophon. 

Diodorus (xv. 54) states both the arrival of Jason in Bneotin, ami the out¬ 
march of Archidamus from Sparta, to have taken place, not after the battle 
of Leuktra, but before it. Jason (he says) came with a considerable force 
to the aid of the Thebans, He prevailed upon Kleombrotus, who doubted 
the sufficiency of his own numbers, to agree to a truce and to evacuate 
Iiocotia. But as Kleombrotus was marching homeward, he met Archi¬ 
damus with a second Laccdjemonian army, on his way to Bccotia, by order 
of the Ephors, for the purpose of veinforcing him. * Accordingly Kleom- 
brotus, finding himself thus unexpectedly strengthened, openly firoke the 
truce just concluded, and marched back with Archidamus to Leuktra, 
Here they fourdit the battle, Kleombrotus commanding the rin-ht win^. 
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In all communities, the return of so many defeated soldiers, 
liberated under a capitulation by the enemy, would have been 
a scene of mourning. But in Sparta it was pregnant with 
grave and dangerous consequences. So teriible was the scorn 
and ignominy heaped upon the Spartan citizen who survived a 
defeat, that life became utterly intolerable to him. The mere 
fact sufficed for his condemnation, without any enquiry into 
justifying or extenuating circumstances. No citizen at home 
would speak to him or be seen consorting with him in tent, 
game, or chorus; no other family would intermarry with his; 
if he was seen walking about with an air of cheerfulness, lu* 
was struck and ill-used by the passers-by, until he assumed 

and Archidamus the left. They sustained a complete defeat, in which 
Kleombrotus was slain ; the result being the same on both statements. 

We must here make our election between the ncurative of Xenophon and 
that of Diodorus. That the authoiily of the former is greater, speaking 
generally, I need hardly remark ; nevertheless his pliilo-Laconian pm- 
tialities become so glaring and prepondeiant, during these latter books of 
the Ilellenica (where he is dischnigmg the mournful duty of recounting the 
humiliation of Sparta), as to afford some colour for the suspicions of Pul- 
mcrius, Moms, and Schneider, who think that Xenophon has concealed the 
direct violation of truce on the pait of the Spartans, and that the facts really 
occurred as Diodorus has described them. See Schneider ad Xen. Ilellcu. 
vi. 4, 5, 6. 

It will be found, however, on examining the facts, that such suspicion 
ought not here to be admitted, and Lhat there are grounds for prclcri mg 
the narrative of Xenophon. 

1. He explains to us bow it happened that the remains of the Spartan 
army, after the defeat of Leuktra, escaped out of Bcratia. Jason arrives 
after the battle, and prevails upon the Thebans to allow them to retreat 
under a truce; Archidamus also arrives after the battle to take them 
up. If the defeat had taken place under the circumstances^mentioned by 
Diodorus—Archidamus and the survivors would have found it scarcely 
possible to escape out of Boeotia. 

2. If Diodorus relates correctly, there must have been a violation of tiuce 
on the part of Kleombrotus and the Lacedemonians, as glaring as any that 
occurs in Grecian history. But such violation is never afterwards alluded 
to by any one, among the misdeeds of the Lacedaemonians. 

3. A part, and an essential part, of the story of Diodorus, is, lhat Archi¬ 
damus was present and fought at Leuktra. But we have independent 
evidence rendering it almost certain that he was not there. Whoever rends 
the Discourse of IsokratSs called Archidamus (Or. vi. sect. 9, io, 129), will 
see that such observations could not have been put into the mouth of Archi¬ 
damus, if he had been present there, and (of course) in joint command with 
Kleombrotus. 

4. If Diodorus be correct, Sparta must have levied a new army from her 
allies, just after having sworn the peace, which peace cxoneiated her allies 
from everything like obligation to follow her headship; and a new army, 
not for the purpose of extricating defeated comrades in Boeotia, but for pure 
aggression against Thebes. This, to say the least, is eminently improbable. 

On these grounds, I adhere to Xenophon and depart from Diodorus. 
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Unit visible humility which was supposed to become his 
degraded position. Such rigorous treatment (which we learn 
from the panegyrist Xenophon *) helps to explain the satisfac¬ 
tion of the Spartan father and mother, when they learnt that 
their son was among the slain and not among the survivors. 
Defeat of Spartan troops had hitherto been rare. Buc in the 
case of the prisoners at Sphakteria, when released from 
captivity and brought back to a degraded existence at Sparta, 
some uneasiness had been felt, and some precautions deemed 
necessary to prevent them from becoming dangerous malcon¬ 
tents. 1 2 Here was another case yet more formidable. The 
vanquished returning from Leuktra were numerous, while the 
severe loss sustained in the battle amply attested their bravery. 
Aware of the danger of enforcing against them the established 
custom, the Ephors referred the case to Agesilaus; who 
proposed that for that time and case the customary penalties 
should be allowed to sleep; but should be revived afterwards 
and come into force as before. Such was the step accordingly 
taken; 3 so that the survivors from this fatal battle-field were 
enabled to mingle with the remaining citizens without dis¬ 
honour or degradation. The step was indeed doubly necessary, 
considering the small aggregate number of fully-qualified 
citizens; which number always tended to decline—from the 
nature of the Spartan political franchise combined with the 
exigencies of Spartan training 4 * —and could not bear even so 
great a diminution as that of the four hundred slain at Leuktra. 
“Sparta (says Aristotle) could not stand up against a single 
defeat, but was ruined through the small number of her 
citizens.” 6 

The cause here adverted to by Aristotle, as explaining the 
utter loss of ascendency abroad, and the capital diminution 
both of power and of inviolability at home, which will now be 

1 Xcnopli. Rep. Lac. c. ix.; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 30. 

2 Thucyd. v. 34. 

3 Plutarch, Agesil, c. 30; Plutarch, Apophthcg. Lacon. p. 214 B; 
Apophtheg. Reg. p. 191 C; Pofycenus, ii. I, 13. 

A similar suspension of penalties, for the special occasion, was enacted 
after the great defeat of Agis and the Lacedaemonians by Antipater, B.c. 
330. Akrotatus, son of King Kleomenos, was the only person at Sparta 
who opposed the suspension (Diodor. xix. 70). He incurred the strongest 
unpopularity for such opposition. Compare also Justin, xxviii. 4 —describ¬ 
ing the public feeling at Sparta after the defeat at Sellasia. 

4 The explanation of Spartan citizenship will be found in an earlier part 
of this History, ch. vi. 

B Aristotel, Politic, ii. 6, 12. Mlav yap wKniyty ovx faiveyictp jj irfats, 

&AA.’ at tw\£to Bio rty 6 \tyav 0 poiirlau, 
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found to come thick upon Sparta, was undoubtedly real and 
important. But a fact still more important was, the alteration 
of opinion produced everywhere in Greece with regard to 
Sparta, by the sudden shock of the battle of Leuktra. All the 
preslige^and old associations connected with her long-established 
power vanished; while the hostility and fears, inspired both 
by herself and by her partisans, but hitherto reluctantly held 
back in silence—now burst forth into open manifestation. 

The ascendency, exercised down to this time by Sparta north 
of the Corinthian Gulf, in Phokis and elsewhere, passed away 
from her, and became divided between the victorious Thebans 
and Jason of Phene. The Thebans, and the Bceolian con¬ 
federates who were now in cordial sympathy with them, excited 
to enthusiasm by their recent success, were eager for fresh 
glories, and readily submitted to the full exigencies of military 
training; while under a leader like Epaminondas, their ardour 
was turned to such good account, that they became better 
soldiers every month. 1 The Phokians, unable to defend 
themselves single-handed, were glad to come under the pro¬ 
tection of the Thebans—as less bitterly hostile to them than 
the Thessalian Jason—and concluded with them obligations 
of mutual defence and alliance. 2 The cities of Euboea, together 
with the Lokrians (both Epiknemidian and Opunlian), the 
Malians and the town of Heraklea, followed the example. 
The latter town was now defenceless; for Jason, in returning 
from Bceotia to Thessaly, had assaulted it and destroyed its 
fortifications; since by its important site near the pass of 
Thermopyke, it might easily be held as a position to bar his 
entrance into Southern Greece. 3 The Boeotian town of 
Orchomenus, which had held with the Lacedaemonians even 
until the late battle, was now quite defenceless; and the 
Thebans, highly exasperated against its inhabitants, were 
disposed to destroy the city, reducing the inhabitants to slavery. 
Severe as this proposition was, it would not have exceeded the 
customary rigours of war: nor even what might have befallen 
Thebes herself, had Kleombrotus been victorious at Leuktra. 
But the strenuous remonstrance ,of Epaminondas prevented it 
from being carried into execution. Alike distinguished for 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 23. K«l yap 01 fidv QuiutoI irdvres £yvfu'd£ov'i0 
Trepl to aya\A6/nevui tt] iv \6uicrpois vhcij t &C. 

These are remarkable words from the unwilling pen of Xenophon i 
compare vii, 5, 12. 

a Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 23; vii. 5, 4; Diodor. xv. 57. 

8 Xen. Hellen, vi. 4, 27; vi, q, 23. 
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mild temper and for long-sighted views, he reminded his 
countiymen that in their piesent aspiring hopes towards 
ascendency in Greece, it was essential to establish a chaiacter 
for moderation of dealing 1 * * not inferior to their military courage, 
as attested by the recent victory. Accordingly, the Orcho- 
menians were pardoned upon submission, and re-admitted as 
members of the Boeotian confederacy. To the Thespians, 
however, the same lenity was not extended. They weic 
expelled from Bceotia, and their territory annexed to Thebes. 
It will be recollected that immediately before the battle of 
Leuktra, when Epaminondas caused proclamation to be made 
that such of the Boeotians as were disaffected to the Theban 
cause might march away, the Thespians had availed themselves 
of the permission and departed.- The fugitive Thespians 
found shelter, like the Plataeans, at Athens. 8 

While Thebes was commemorating her recent victory by the 
erection of a treasury-chamber, 4 and the dedication of pious 
offerings at Delphi—while the military organisation of Bceotia 
was receiving such marked improvement, and the cluster of 
dependent states attached to Thebes was thus becoming larger, 
under the able management of Epaminondas—Jason in 
Thessaly was also growing more powerful every day. He was 
tagus of all Thessaly; with its tributary neighbours under 
complete obedience—with Macedonia partially dependent on 
him—and with a mercenary force, well paid and trained, 
greater than had ever been assembled in Greece. By dis¬ 
mantling Heraklca, in his return home from Bceotia, he had 
laid open the strait of Thermopylae, so as to be sure of access 
into Southern Greece whenever he chose. His personal ability 
and ambition, combined with his great power, inspired universal 
alarm; for no man knew whither he would direct his arms; 
whether to Asia, against the Persian king, as he was fond of 
boasting 6 —or northward against the cities in Chalkidike—or 
southward against Greece. 

The last-mentioned plan»seemed the most probable, at the 
beginning of 370 b.c., half a year after the battle of Leuktra: 
for Jason proclaimed distinctly his intention of being present at 
the Pythian festival (the season for which was about August 1, 
370 b.c., near Delphi), not only with splendid presents and 

1 Diodor. xv. 57. 8 Pausan. ix. 13, 3; ix. 14, 1. 

8 Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 1. 

I have already given my reasons (in a note on the preceding chapter) for 
believing that the Thespians were not forJAiSes before the battle of Leuktra. 

4 Pausanias, x, 11, 4. * IsolcratSs, Or. v. (Philipp.) s* 141. 
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sacrifices to Apollo, but also at the head of a numerous army. 
Orders had been given that his troops should hold thumsehes 
ready for military serviceabout the time when the festival 
was to be celebiated; and requisitions had been sent round, 
demanding from all his tributaries victims for the Pythian 
sacrifice, to a total of not less than 1000 bulls, and 10,000 
sheep, goats, and swine; besides a prize-bull to take the lead 
in the procession, for which a wreath of gold was to be given. 
Never before had such honour been done to the god ; for those 
who came to offer sacrifice were usually content with one or 
more beasts bred on the neighbouring plain of Kirrha. 1 * 3 * * * * * 9 We 
must recollect, however, that this Pythian festival.of 370 u.c. 
occurred under peculiar circumstances; for the two previous 
festivals in 374 n.c. and 378 b.c. must have been comparatively 
unfrequented ; in consequence of the war between Sparta and 
her allies on one side, and Athens and Thebes on the other— 
and also of the occupation of Pholds by Kleombrotus. Hence 
the festival of 370 u.c., following immediately after the peace, 
appeared to justify an extraordinary burst of pious magnificence, 
to make up for the niggardly tributes to the god during the two 
former; while the hostile dispositions of the Phokians would 
be alleged as an excuse for the military force intended to 
accompany Jason. 

But there were other intentions, generally believed though 
not formally announced, which no Greek could imagine without 
uneasiness. It was affirmed that Jason was about to arrogate 
to himself the presidency and celebration of the festival, which 
belonged of right to the Amphiklyonic assembly. It was 
feared, moreover, that he would lay hands on the rich treasures 
of the Delphian temple; a scheme said to have been conceived 
by the Syracusan despot Dionysius fifteen years before, in con- 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, 30. Trap^yyeiAe 5 e ku 1 <£>s (TTpareuffofiePots els rhv 

irep 1 ra irfdia xpdvair QerraXots napa<Ticevil£e<rdcn. 

I agree with Dr. Arnold’s construction of this pnssnge (see his Appendix 

ad Thucyd. v. I, at the end of the second volume of Ins edition uf Thucy¬ 

dides) as opposed to that of Mr. Fynes Clinton. At the same time, I do not 
think that the passage proves much either in favour of his view, or against 
the view of Mr. Clinton, about the month of the Pythian festival j which I 
incline to conceive os celebrated about August I ; a little later than Dr. 
Arnold, a little earlier than Mr. Clinton, supposes, hooking to the lunar 
months of the Greeks, we must recollect that the festival would not always 

coincide with the same month or week of our year. 

I cannot concur with Dr. Arnold in setting aside the statement of Plu¬ 
tarch respecting the coincidence of the Pythian festival with the bottle of 

Koroneia. 

9 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 29, 30. @ovv Tjye pipa, &c. 
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junction with the Epirot Alketas, who was now dependent upon 
Jason. 1 2 As there were no visible means of warding off this 
blow, the Delphians consulted the god to know what they were 
to do if Jason approached the treasury; upon which the god 
replied, that he would himself take care of it—and he kept his 
word. This enterprising despot, in the flower of his age and 
at the summit of his power, perished most unexpectedly before 
the day of the festival arrived. 3 He had been reviewing his 
cavalry near Pherae, and was sitting to receive and answer 
petitioners, when seven young men approached, apparently in 
hot dispute with each other, and appealing to him for a 
settlement. As soon as they got near, they set upon him and 
slew him. 8 One was killed on the spot by the guards, and 
another also as he was mounting on horseback; but the 
remaining five contrived to reach horses ready prepared for 
them and to gallop away out of the reach of pursuit. In most 
of the Grecian cities which these fugitives visited, they were 
received with distinguished honour, as having relieved the 
Grecian world from one who inspired universal alarm, 4 * now 
that Sparta was unable to resist him, while no other power had 
as yet taken her place. 

Jason was succeeded in his dignity, but neither in his power, 
nor ability, by two brothers—Polyphron and Polydorus. Had 
he lived longer, he would have influenced most seriously the 
subsequent destinies of Greece. What else he would have 
clone, we cannot say; but he would have interfered materially 
with the development of Theban power, Thebes was a great 
gainer by his death, though perfectly innocent of it, and 
though in alliance with him to the last; insomuch that his 
widow went to reside there for security. 6 * Epaminondas was 

1 TModor. xv, 13. 

2 Xen. ricllen. vi. 4, 30. &iroKptva(r8at lfr< abrQ fxtKifffet. f O 

S* oZv hv4)p, out os &p t ic a\ roravra ftal raiavru Stavo- 

atiliepos, &c. 

Xenophon evidently considers the sudden removal of Jason as a conse¬ 
quence of the previous intention expressed by the god to take care of his 
own treasure. 

a Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 31, 32, . 3 

The cause which provoked these young men is differently stated: 
compare I?iodor. xv, 60; Valer. Maxim, ix. io, 2, 

* Xen, Hellen, vi. 4, 32. 

The death of Jason, in the spring or early summer of 370 B.C., refutes 
the compliment which Cornelius Nepos (Timoth. c. 4) pays to Timotheus; 
who can never have made war upon Jason after 373 when he received 
the latter at Athens in his house, 

c Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 37 ' 
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relieved from a most formidable rival, while the body of 
Theban allies north of Bccotia became much more dependent 
than they would have remained, if there had been a competing 
power like that of Jason in Thessaly. The treasures of the god 
were preserved a few years longer, to be rifled by another hand. 

While these proceedings were going on in Northern Greece, 
during the months immediately succeeding the battle of 
Leuktra, events not less serious and stirring had occurred in 
Peloponnesus. The treaty sworn at Sparta twenty days before 
that battle, bound the Lacedaemonians to disband their forces, 
remove all their barmosts and garrisons, and leave every 
subordinate city to its own liberty of action. As they did not 
scruple to violate the treaty by the orders sent to Kleombrotus, 
so they probably were not zealous in executing the remaining 
conditions; though officers were named, for the express 
purpose of going round to see that the evacuation of the 
cities was really carried into effect. 1 But it probably was not 
accomplished in twenty days ; nor would it perhaps have been 
ever more than nominally accomplished, if Kleombrotus had 
been successful in Bosotia. But after these twenty days came 
the portentous intelligence of the fal e of that prince and his 
army. The invincible arm of Sparta was broken; she had 
not a man to spare for the maintenance of foreign ascendency. 
Her harmosts disappeared at once (as they had disappeared 
from the Asiatic and insular cities twenty-three years before, 
immediately after the battle of Knidus 2 ) and returned home. 
Nor was this all. The Lacedcemonian ascendency had been 
maintained everywhere by local oligarchies or dek,archies, 
which had been for the most part violent and oppressive. 
Against these governments, now deprived of their foreign 
support, the long-accumulated flood of internal discontent 
burst with irresistible force, stimulated probably by returning 
exiles, Their past misgovemment was avenged by severe 
sentences and proscription, to the length of great reactionary 
injustice; and the parties banished by this anti-Spartan 
revolution became so numerous, as to harass and alarm 
seriously the newly-established governments. Such were the 
commotions which, during the latter half of 37 r b.c., disturbed 
many of the Peloponnesian towns—Phigaleia, Phlius, Corinth, 
Sikyon^Megara, &c., though with great local difference both 
of detail and of result. 8 

1 Diodor. xv. 38, a Xenoph. Hellen, iv. 8, 1-5. 

3 Diodor. xv. 39, 40. 

Diodoms mentions these commotions as if they had taken place after the 
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But the city where intestine commotion took place in its 
most violent form was Argos. We do not know how this fact 
was connected with the general state of Grecian politics at the 
time 1 for Argos had not been in any way subject to Sparta, 
nor a member of the Spartan confederacy, nor (so far as we 
know) concerned in the recent war, since the peace of Antal- 
kidas in 3S7 b.c. The Argeian government was a democracy, 
and the popular leaders were vehement in their denunciations 
against the oligarchical opposition party—who were men of wealth 
and great family position. These last, thus denounced, formed 
a conspiracy for the forcible overthrow of the government. 
But the conspiracy was discovered prior to execution, and 
some of the suspected conspirators were interrogated under 
the torture to make them reveal their accomplices ; under 
which interrogation, one of them deposed against thirty con¬ 
spicuous citizens. The people, after a hasty trial, put these 
thirty men to death, and confiscated their property, while 
others slew themselves to escape the same fate. So furious 
did the fear and wrath of the people become, exasperated by 
the popular leaders, that they continued their executions until 

peace concluded in 374 b.c., nnd not after the peace of 371 b.c. But it i9 
impossible that they can have taken place after the former, which, in point 
of fact, was broken off almost as soon as sworn—was never carried into 
effect—and comprised no one but Athens and Sparta. I have before 
reinnilccd that Diodorus seems to have confounded, both in his mind and Iiis 
history, these two treaties of peace together, and has predicated of the 
former whut really belongs to the latter. The commotions which he 
mentions come in most naturally and pioperly, immediately after the battle 
of Leuktra. 

Ide affirms the like reaction against Lacedemonian supremacy and its 
local icpresenla lives in the various cities, to have taken place even after the 
peace of Antalkidas in 387 b.c. (xv. 5). But if such reaction began at that 
time, it must have been piomptly repressed by Sparta, then in undiminished 
and even advancing power. 

Another occurrence, alleged to have happened after the battle of Leuktra, 
may be propeily noticed heie. Folybiu*; {ii. 39), and Strabo seemingly 
copying him {viii. p, 384), assert that both Sparta nnd Thebes agreed to 
leave their deputed questions of power to the arbitration of the Aehaains, 
and to abide by their decision. Though I greatly respect the authority of 
Polybius, I am unable heie to reconcile his assertion either with the facts 
which unquestionably occui red, or with general probability^ If any such arbi¬ 
tration was ever consented to, it must have come to nothing ; for the war 
went on without interruption. But I cannot bring myself to believe that it was 
even consented to, cither by Thebes or by Sparta, The exuberant confi¬ 
dence of the former, the sense of dignity on the part of the latter, must have 
indisposed both to such a proceeding ; especially to the acknowledgment of 
umpires like the Achaian cities, who enjoyed little estimation in 370 b.c,, 
thouvli they acquired a tmod deal a century and a half afterwards.' 
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they had put to death 1200 (or as some say, T500) of the 
principal citizens. At length the popular leaders became 
themselves tired and afiaid of what they had done ; upon 
which the people were animated to fury against them, and 
put them to death also. 1 

This gloomy series of events was termed the Skytalism, or 
Cudgelling, from the instrument (as we are told) by which 
these multiplied executions were consummated; though the 
name seems more to indicate an impetuous popular insur- 
rection than deliberate executions. We know the facts too 
imperfectly to be able to infer anything more than the brutal 
working of angry political passion amidst a population like 
that of Argos or Korkyra, where there was not (as at Athens) 
either a taste for speech, or the habit of being guided by 
speech, and of hearing both sides of every question fully dis¬ 
cussed. Cicero remarks that he had never heard of any 
Argeian orator. The acrimony of Demosthenes and iEschin&s 
was discharged by mutual eloquence of vituperation, while the 
assembly or the dikastery afterwards decided between them. 
We are told that the assembled Athenian people, when they 
heard the news of the Skytalism at Argos, were so shocked 
at it, that they caused the solemnity of purification to be 
pci formed round the assembly. 2 

Though Sparta thus saw her confidential partisans deposed, 
expelled, or maltreated, throughout so many of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian cities—and though as yet there was no Theban inter¬ 
ference within the isthmus, either actual or prospective—yet 
she was profoundly discouraged, and incapable of any effort 
either to afford protection or to uphold ascendency. One 
single defeat had driven her to the necessity of contending for 
home and family; 3 probably too the dispositions of her own 
Periceki and Helots in Laconia, were such as to require all her 
force as well as all her watchfulness. At any rate, her empire 
and her influence over the sentiments of Greeks out of Laconia, 
became suddenly extinct, to a degree which astonishes us, 
when we recollect that it had become a sort of tradition in the 
Greek mind, and that, only nine years before, it had reached 

1 Diodor. xv. 57, 58. 

2 Plutarch. Reipubl. Gerend. Puccept. p. 814 Bj Isokratfis, Or. v. 
(Philip.) s. 58 : compare Dionys. Malic. Antiq. Rom. vii. 66. 

3 Xen, Hellen. vii. 1, 10. 

The discouragement of the Spartans is revealed by the unwilling, though 

indirect, intimations of Xenophon—not less than by their actual conduct_ 

Hellen. vi. 5, ai; vii. I, 30-33 : compaie Plutarch, Af*esil. c. 30. 
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as far as Olynthus. How completely her ascendency had 
passed away, is shown in a remarkable step taken by Athens, 
seemingly towards the close of 371 b.c,, about four months 
after the battle of Leuktra. Many of the Peloponnesian cities, 
though they had lost both their fear and their reverence for 
Sparta, were still anxious to continue members of a voluntary 
alliance under the presidency of some considerable city. Of 
this feeling the Athenians took advantage, to send envoys and 
invite them to enter into a common league at Athens, on the 
basis of the peace of Antalkidas, and of the peace recently 
sworn at Sparta. 1 Many of them, obeying the summons, 
entered into an engagement to the following effect: “I will 
adhere to the peace sent down by the Persian king, and to the 
resolutions of the Athenians and the allies generally. If any 
of the cities who have sworn this oath shall be attacked, I will 
assist her with all my might.” What cities, or how many, 
’swore to this engagement, we are not told; we make out 
indirectly that Corinth was one; 3 but the Eleians refused it, 
on the ground that their right of sovereignty over the Mar- 
ganeis, the Triphylians, and the Skilluntians, was not recognised. 
The formation of the league itself, however, with Athens as 
president, is a striking fact, as evidence of the sudden dethrone¬ 
ment of Sparta, and as a warning that she would henceforward 
have to move in her own separate orbit, like Athens after the 
Peloponnesian war. Athens stepped into the place of Sparta 
as president of the Peloponnesian confederacy, and guarantee 
of the sworn peace; though the cities which entered into this 
new compact were not for that reason understood to break 
with their ancient president. 3 

Another incident too, apparently occurring about the present 
time, though we cannot mark its exact date—serves to mark 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 1-3. 

'TLvdvp'TidevTes at 9 AdTfuaiot tin ot UeXovopyiprioi Kn ofoi/rat, xpV^ai ou- 
teal o&ra ffuuteou'ro of ActKeSatfitivtot, &a“ircp robs 'AOyvaiovs Biedetrav-— 
per air ipvavrtu refcs 7r tierat fSovKovrau rfis elpijvijs p«r«%fii’ l fiatrtKebs 

Kareirtptyw, 

In this passage, Morus and same other critics maintain that we ought to 
read offor® (which seems not to be supported by any MSS.), in place of 
Zeune and Schneider have admitted the new reading into the text; 
yet they doubt the propriety of the change, and I confess that I share their 
doubts. The word oot® will construe, and gives a clear sense; a very 
different sense from olbr®, indeed—yet one more likely to have been intended 
by Xenophon. 

a Xen. Hellen. vi. $, 37 * 

a Thus the Corinthians still continued allies of Sparta (Xen. Hellen. vii, 
4 , $). 
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the altered position of Sparta. The Thebans preferred in the 
assembly of Amphiktyons an accusation against her, for the 
unlawful capture of their citadel the Kadmeia by Phcebidas, 
while under a sworn peace; and for the sanction conferred by 
the Spartan authorities on this act, in detaining and occupying 
the place. The Amphiktyonic assembly found the Spartans 
guilty, and condemned them to a fine of 500 talents. As the 
fine was not paid, the assembly, after a certain interval, doubled 
it; but the second sentence remained unexecuted as well as 
the first, since there were no means of enforcement. 1 Probably 
neither those who preferred the charge, nor those who passed 
the vote, expected that the Lacedaemonians would really submit 
to pay the fine. The utmost which could be done, by way of 
punishment for such contumacy, would be to exclude them 
from the Pythian games, which were celebrated under the 
presidency of the Amphiktyons; and we may perhaps presume 
that they really were thus excluded. 

The incident however deserves peculiar notice, in more than 
one point of view. First, as indicating the lessened dignity of 
Sparta. Since the victory of Leuklra and the death of Jason, 
Thebes had become preponderant, especially in Northern 
Greece, where the majority of the nations or races voting in 
the Amphiktyonic assembly were situated. It is plainly 
through the ascendency of Thebes, that this condemnatory 
vote was passed. Next, as indicating the incipient tendency, 
which wc shall hereafter observe still further developed, to 
extend the functions of the Amphiktyonic assembly beyond 
its special sphere of religious solemnities, and to make it the 
instrument of political coercion or revenge in the hands of the 
predominant state. Ill the previous course of this history, an 
entire century has passed without giving occasion to mention 
the Amphiktyonic assembly as taking part in political affairs. 
Neither Thucydides nor Xenophon, though their united 
histories cover seventy years, chiefly of Hellenic conflict, ever 
speak of that assembly. The latter, indeed, does not even 
notice this fine imposed upon the Lacedaemonians, although it 
falls within the period of his history. We know the fact only 
from Diodorus and Justin; and unfortunately, merely as a 

1 Diodor. xvi. 23-29; Justin, viii, 1. 

We may fairly suppose that both of them borrow from Thcopompus, 
who treated at large of the memorable Sncred War against the Pholcians, 
which began in 355 B.c., and in which the conduct of Sparta was 
partly determined by this previous senience of the Amphiktyons. See 
Theopompi Fiugm. 182-184, ed. Didot. 
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naked fact, without any collateral or preliminary details. 
During the sixty or seventy years preceding the battle of 
Leuktra, Sparta had always had her regular political con¬ 
federacy and synod of allies convened by herself: her political 
ascendency was exercised over them to nomine , by a method 
more direct and easy than that of perverting the religious 
authority of the Amphiktyonic assembly, even if such a 
proceeding were open to her. 1 But when Thebes, after the 
battle of Leuktra, became the more powerful state individually, 
she had no such established confederacy and synod of allies to 
sanction her propositions and to share or abet her antipathies. 
The Amphiktyonic assembly, meeting alternately at Delphi 
and at Thermopylae, and composed of twelve ancient races, 
principally belonging to Northern Greece, as well as most of 
them inconsiderable in power—presented itself as a convenient 
instrument for her purposes. There was a certain show of 
reason for considering the seizure of the Kadmeia by Phoe- 
bidas as a religious offence; since it was not only executed 
during the Pythian festival, but was in itself a glaring violation 
of the public law and interpolilical obligations recognised 
between Grecian cities; which, like other obligations, were 
believed to be under the sanction of the gods; though probably, 
if the Athenians and PlaUeans had preferred a similar complaint 
to the Amphiklyons against Thebes for her equally unjust 
attempt to surprise Platsea under full peace in the spring of 431 
ii.c.—both Spartans and Thebans would have resisted it. In 
the present case, however, the Thebans had a case against 
Sparta sufficiently plausible, when combined with their over¬ 
ruling ascendency, to carry a majority in the Amphiktyonic 
assembly, and to procure the imposition of this enormous fine. 
In itself the sentence produced no direct effect—which will 
explain the silence of Xenophon. But it is the first of a series 
of proceedings, connected with the Amphiktyons, which will 
be found hereafter pregnant with serious results for Grecian 
stability and independence. 

Among all the inhabitants of Peloponnesus, none were more 
powerfully affected, by the recent Spartan overthrow at Leuktra, 
than the Arcadians. Tegea, their most important city, situated 
on the border of Laconia, was governed by an oligarchy 
wholly in the interest of Sparta; Orchomenus was of like 
sentiment; and Mantincia had been broken up into separate 
villages (about fifteen years before) by the Lacedoemonians 

1 See Tittmann, Uebcr den Bund der Amphiktyonen, p. 192-197 
(Berlin, 1812). 
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themselves—an art of high-handed injustice committed at the 
zenith of their power after the peace of Antalkidas. The 
remaining Arcadian population were in great proportion 
villagers; rude men, but excellent soldiers, and always ready to 
follow the Lacedaemonian banners, as well from old habit and 
military deference, as from the love of plunder. 1 

The defeat of Lcuktra effaced this ancient sentiment. The 
Arcadians not only ceased to count upon victory and plunder 
in the service of Sparta, but began to fancy that their own 
military piowess was not inferior to that of the Spartans ; while 
the disappearance of the harmosts left them free to follow their 
own inclinations. It was by the Mantineians that the move¬ 
ment was first commenced. Divested of Grecian city life, 
and condemned to live in separate villages, each under its 
own philo-Spartan oligarchy, they had nourished a profound 
animosity, which manifested itself on the first opportunity of 
deposing these oligarchies and coming again together. The 
resolution was unanimously adopted to re-establish Manlineia 
with its walls, and resume their political consolidation ; while 
the leaders banished by the Spartans at their former interven¬ 
tion, now doubtless returned to become foremost in the work. 3 
As the breaking up of Manlineia had been one of the most 
obnoxious acts of Spartan omnipotence, so there was now 
a strong sympathy in favour of its re-establishment. Many 
Arcadians from other quarters came to lend auxiliary labour. 
Moreover the Eleians sent three talents as a contribution 
towards the cost. Deeply mortified by this proceeding, yet too 
weak to prevent it by force, the Spartans sent Agesilaus with a 
friendly remonstrance. Having been connected with the city 
by paternal ties of hospitality^, he had declined the command of 
the army of coercion previously employed against it; neverthe¬ 
less, on this occasion, the Mantineian leaders refused to con¬ 
vene their public assembly to hear his communication, desiring 
that he would make known his purpose to them. Accordingly, 
he intimated that he had come with no view of hindering the 
rc-establishment of the city, but simply to request that they 
would defer it until the consent of Sparta could be formally 
given; which (he promised) should soon be forthcoming, 
together with a handsome subscription to lighten the cost. 
But the Mantineian leaders answered, that compliance was im¬ 
possible, since a public resolution had already been taken to 
prosecute the work forthwith. Enraged at such a rebuff, yet 
without power to resent it, Agesilaus was compelled to return 

1 Xcn. Hellen. v, 2, 19. 3 Xen. Ilellen. v, 2, 6 ; vi. 5, •?. 
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home. 1 Thu Mamincians persevered and completed the re¬ 
building of their city, on a level site, and in an elliptical form, 
surrounded with elaborate walls and towers. 

The affront here offered, probably studiously offered, by 
Muntineian leaders who had either been exiles themselves, or 
sympathised with the exiles—was only the prelude to a series of 
others (presently to be recounted) yet more galling and in¬ 
tolerable. But it was doubtless felt to the quick both by the 
Ephors and by Agesilaus, as a public symptom of that prostra¬ 
tion into which they had so suddenly fallen. To appreciate 
fully such painful sentiment, wc must recollect that an ex¬ 
aggerated pride and sense of dignity, individual as well as 
collective, founded upon military excellence and earned by 
incredible rigour of training—was the chief mental result 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 4, 5. 

Pmmnias (viii. 8, 6 ; ix. 14, 2) states that the Thebans re-established the 
city of Mantineia, The act emanated from the spontaneous impulse of the 
Mantincians and other Arcadians, before the Thebans had yet begun to in- 
teifeie actively in Peloponnesus, which we shall presently find them doing. 

3 Jut it was doubLless done in reliance upon Theban support, and was in all 
probability made known to, and encouraged by, Epaminondas. It formed 
the first step to that seiies of anti-Spartan measures in Arcadia, which I 
shall presently relate. 

Either the city ot Mantineia now built was not exactly in the same situa¬ 
tion as the one dismantled in 385 B.C., since the river Ophis did not run 
through it, as it had run illmugh the former—or else the course of the 
Ophis has altered. If the former, there would be three successive sites, the 
oldest of them being on the hilt called Ptolis, somewhat north of Gurzuli. 
Ptolis was perhaps the larger of the primary constituent villages. Ernst 
Curtius (Peioponnesos, p. 242) makes the lull Gunsnli to be the same as the 
hill called Ptolis j Colonel Leake distinguishes the two, and places Ptolis 
on his map northward of Gurzuli (Pcloponncsiaca, p. 378-381). The 
summit of Gurzuli is about one mile distant from the centre of Mantineia 
(Leake, Pcloponnes. p. 383). 

The walls of Mantineia, as rebuilt in 370 ll.C, , form an ellipse of about 
eighteen stadia, or a little more than two miles in circumference. The 
greater axis of the ellipse points north and south. It was surrounded with 
a wet ditch, whose waters join into one course at the west of the town, and 
form a brook which Sir William Cell calls the Ophis (Itinerary of the 
Morea, p. 142). The face of the wall is composed of regularly cut square 
stones ; it Is about ten feet (hick in nil—four feet for an outer wall, two feet 
for an inner wall, and an intermediate space of four feet filled up with 
lubhith. There were eight principal double gates, each with a narrow 
winding approach, defended by a round tower on each side. There were 
quadrangular towers, eighty feet apart, all round the circumference of the 
walls (Ernst Curtius, Peloponnesus, pp. 236, 237). 

These are instructive remains, indicating the ideas of the Greeks respect¬ 
ing fortification in the time of epaminondas. It appears that Mantineia 
was not so large as Tcgea, to which lost Curtius assigns a circumference of 
mare than three miles (p. 253). 
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imbibed by every pupil of Lykurgus* and hitherto ratified as 
legitimate by the general testimony of Greece. This was his 
principal recompense for the severe fatigue, the intense self¬ 
suppression, the narrow, monotonous, and unlettered routine, 
wherein he was born and died. As an individual, the Spartan 
citizen was pointed out by the finger of admiration at the 
Olympic and other festivals; 1 while he saw his city supplicated 
from the most distant regions of Greece, and obeyed almost 
everywhere near her own border, as Pan-Hellenic president. 
On a sudden, with scarce any preparatory series of events, he 
now felt this proud prerogative sentiment not only robbed of its 
former tribute, but stung in the most mortifying manner. 
Agesilaus, especially, was the more open to such humiliation, 
since he was not only a Spartan to the core, but loaded with 
the consciousness of having exercised more influence than any 
king before him—of having succeeded to the throne at a 
moment when Sparta was at the maximum of her power— 
and of having now in his old age accompanied her, in part 
brought her by his misjudgements, into her present degrada¬ 
tion. 

Agesilaus had moreover incurred unpopularity among the 
Spartans themselves, whose chagrin took the form of religious 
scruple and uneasiness. It has been already stated that he was, 
and had been from childhood, lame; which deformity had been 
vehemently insisted on by his opponents (during the dispute be¬ 
tween him and Leotychides in 39S n.c. for the vacant throne) 
as disqualifying him for the regal dignity, and as being the 
precise calamity against which an ancient oracle—“ Beware of 
a lame reign ”—had given warning. Ingenious interpretation 
by Lysander, combined with superior personal merit in Agesi¬ 
laus and suspicions about the legitimacy of Leotychides, had 
caused the objection to be then overruled. But there had 
always been a party, even during the palmy days of Agesilaus, 
who thought that he had obtained the crown under no good 
auspices. And when the humiliation of Sparta arrived, every 
man's religion suggested to him readily the cause of it-—“See 
what comes of having set at nought the gracious warning of the 
gods, and put upon ourselves a lame reign I " In spite of such 
untoward impression, however, the real energy and bravery of 
Agesilaus, which had not deserted even an infirm body and an 
age of seventy years, was more than ever indispensable to his 
country. He was still the chief leader of her affairs, condemned 

1 Isokiutes, Or. vi. (Archidamus) s. m. 

3 Plutarch, Airesil. c. 30, 31, 34. 
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to the sad necessity of submitting to this Mantineian affront, 
and much worse that followed it, without the least power of 
hindrance. 

The re-establishment of Mantineia was probably completed 
during the autumn and winter of n.c. 371-370. Such coalesc¬ 
ence of villages into a town, coupled with the predominance of 
feelings hostile to Spaita, appears to have suggested the idea of 
a larger political union among all who bore tile Arcadian name. 
As yet, no such union had ever existed; the fractions of the 
Arcadian name had nothing in common, apart from other 
Greeks, except many legendary and religious sympathies, wiih 
a belief in the same heroic lineage and indigenous antiquity. 1 
Put now the idea and aspiration, espoused with peculiar ardour 
by a leading Mantineian named Lykomedes, spread itself 
lapidly over the country, to form a “ commune Arcadum,” or 
central Arcadian authority, composed in certain pioportions out 
of all the sections now autonomous—and invested with peremp¬ 
tory power of determining by the vote of its majority. Such 
central power, however, was not intended to absorb or set aside 
the separate governments, but only to be exercised for certain 
definite purposes; in maintaining unanimity at home, together 
with concurrent, independent, action as to foreigu states. 3 
This plan of a Pan-Arcadian federation was warmly promoted 
by the Mantineians, who looked to it as a protection to them¬ 
selves in case the Spartan power should revive ; as well as by 
the Thebans and Argeians, from whom aid was expected in 
case of need. It found great favour in most parts of Arcadia, 
especially in the small districts bordering on Laconia, which 
stood most in need of union to protect themselves against the 
Spartans—the Mcennlians, Parrhasians, Eutresians, Aigytes, 3 &c. 

1 It seems however doubtful whether there were not some common 
Arcadian coins struck, even before the battle of Leuktia. 

Some such are extant; but they are referred to by K. O. Miiller, as well 
as by M. lioeckh (Melrologiseh. Untersuehungcn, p, 9a) to a later date 
subsequent to the foundation of Megalopolis. 

On the oLher hand, Ernst Curtius (Beytrage zur Aeltern Miinzkunde, 
p, $5-90, Berlin, 1851) contends that there is a gieat difference in the style 
and execution of these coins, and that several in all probability belong to a 
date earlier than the battle of Leuktra. Pie supposes that these older coins 
were struck in connexion with the Pan-Arcadian sanctuary and temple of 
Zeus Lykteus, and probably out of a common treasury at the temple of that 
god for religions purposes; perhaps also in connexion with the temple of 
Artemi*! Hymnia (Pausan. viii. 5, 11) belwrcn Mantineiaand Orcbomenus. 

Q Xen. llclkn, vi. 5, 6. cruviiyov Jvl rb evvifrai vav rb 'Apitabite6v t leal, 

rt ViK(prj iv {comp, rovro jdpioj* elycu nal tup ttSag&p, 8cc. 

Compare Diodor. xv. 59-62. 

s Bee l'ausanias, viii. 27, 2 , s. 
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But the jealousies among the more considerable cities made 
some of them adverse to any scheme emanating from Man- 
tineia. Among these unfriendly opponents were Henna, on the 
west of Arcadia bordering on Elis—Orchomcnus, 1 conterminous 
with Mantineia to the north—and Tegea, conterminous to the 
south. The hold of the Spat tans on Arcadia had been always 
maintained chiefly through Oichomenus and Tegea. The 
former was the place where they deposited their hostages 
taken from other suspected towns; the latter was ruled by 
Stasippus and an oligarchy devoted to their interests. 2 

Among the population of Tegea, however, a large proportion 
were ardent partisans of the new Pan-Arcadian movement, and 
desirous of breaking off their connexion with Sparta. At the 
head of this party were Proxenus and Kallibius ; while Stasippus 
and his friends, supported by a senate composed chiefly of their 
partisans, vehemently opposed any alteration of the existing 
system. Proxenus and his partisans resolved to appeal to the 
assembled people, whom accordingly they convoked in arms: 
pacific popular assemblies, with free discussion, forming seem¬ 
ingly no part of the constitution of the city. Stasippus and his 
friends appeared in armed numbers also ; and a conflict ensued, 
in which each party charged the other with bad faith and with 
striking the first blow. 3 At first Stasippus had the advantage. 
Proxenus with a few of the opposite party were slain, while 
Kallibius with the remainder maintained himself near the town- 
wall, and in possession of the gate, on the side towards Man- 
tineia. To that city he had before despatched an express, 
entreating aid, while he opened a parley with the opponents. 
Presently the Mantineian force arrived, and was admitted 
within the gates; upon which Stasippus, seeing that he could 
no longer maintain himself, escaped by another gate towards 
Pallantium. He took sanctuary with a few friends in a neigh¬ 
bouring temple of Artemis, whither he was pursued by his 
adversaries, who removed the roof, and began to cast the 
tiles down upon them. The unfortunate men were obliged to 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 11. 

a For the relations of these Arcadian cities, with Sparta and with each 
other, see Thucyd. iv. 134; v. 6 i, 64, 77. 

3 Xenophon in his account represents Stasippus and his friends as being 
quite in the right, and as having behaved noi only with justice but with 
clemency. But we learn from an indirect admission, in another place, that 
there was also another story, totally different, which represented Stasippus 
as having begun unjust violence. Compare Hellenic, vi. 5,7, S with vi. 5, 36. 

The manifest partiality of Xenophon, in these latter books, greatly 
diminishp 1 ', the value of his own belief on surh ■- matter. 
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surrender. Fettered and placed on a cart, the) 7 were carried 
back to Tegea, and put on their trial before the united Tegeans 
and Mantineians, who condemned them and put them to death. 
Eight hundred Tegeans, of the defeated party, fled as exiles to 
Sparta. 1 

Such was the important revolution which now took place at 
Tegea; a struggle of force on both sides and not of discussion 
—as was in the nature of the Greek oligarchical governments, 
where scarce any serious change of policy in the state could be 
brought about without violence. It decided the success of the 
Pan-Arcadian movement, which now proceeded with redoubled 
enthusiasm. Both Mantineia and Tegea were cordially united 
in its favour ; though Orchomenus, still strenuous in opposing 
it, hired for that purpose, as well as for her own defence, a body 
of mercenaries from Corinth under Polytropus. A full assembly 
of the Arcadian name was convoked at a small town called 
Asea, in the mountainous district west of Tegea. It appears to 
have been numerously attended; for we hear of one place, 
Eufcea (in the district of Mount Mjenalus, 2 and near the 
borders of Laconia), from whence every single male adult went 
to the assembly. It was here that the consummation of the 
Pan-Arcadian confederacy was finally determined ; though 
Orchomenus and Hertea still stood aloof. 3 

There could hardly be a more fatal blow to Sparta than this 
loss to herself, and transfer to her enemies, of Tegea, the most 
powerful of her remaining allies. 4 To assist the exiles ami 
avenge Stasippus, as well as to arrest the Arcadian movement, 
she resolved on a march into the country, in spite of her present 
dispirited condition ; while Herrca and Leprcuin, but no other 
places, sent contingents to her aid. From Elis and Argos, on 
the other hand, reinforcements came to Mantineia and Tegea. 
Proclaiming that the Mantineians had violated the recent peace 
by their entry into Tegea, Agesilaus marched across the border 
against them. The first Arcadian town which he reached was 
Eutcea, 6 where he found that all the male adults had gone to 

1 Xen. Hellen, vi, 5, 8, 9, 10. a Pausanias, viii. 27, 3. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 11 , 12. 

4 Xen. Hellen. vii. 2, 2. 

See the prodigious anxiety manifested by the Lacedmmonians respecting 
the sure adhesion of Tegea (Thucyd. v. 64). 

0 I cannot but think that Euteea stands marked upon the maps of TCiepeit 
at a point too far from the frontier of Laconia, and so situated in reference 
to Asca, that Agesilaus must have passed very near Asea in order to get to 
it; which is difficult to suppose, seeing that the Arcadian convocation was 
assembled at Asea. Xenophon calls Eutaea ir 6 \tv fyopov with reference to 
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the great Arcadian assembly. Though the feebler population, 
remaining behind, were completely in his power, he took 
scrupulous care to respect both person and property, and 
even lent aid to rebuild a decayed portion of the wall. At 
Eutsea he halted a day or two, thinking it prudent to wait for 
the junction of the mercenary force and the Boeotian exiles 
under Polytropus, now at Orchomenus. Against the latter 
place, however, the Manlineians had marched under Lyko- 
medes, while Polytropus, coming forth from the walls to meet 
them, had been defeated with loss and slain. 1 Hence Agesi- 
laus was compelled to advance onward with his own unassisted 
forces, through the teiritory of Tegea up to the neighbourhood 
of Mantineia. His onward march left the way from Asea to 
Tegea free, upon which the Arcadians assembled at Asea broke 
up, and marched by night to Tegea; from whence on the next 
day they proceeded to Mantineia, along the mountain range 
eastward of the Tegeatic plain; so that the whole Arcadian 
force thus became united. 

Agesilaus on his side, having ravaged the fields and encamped 
within little more than two miles from the walls of Mantineia, 
was agreeably surprised by the junction of his allies from 
Orchomenus, who had eluded by a night-march the vigilance 
of the enemy. Both on one side and on the other, the forces 
were thus concentrated. Agesilaus found himself on the first 
night, without intending it, embosomed in a recess of the 
mountains near Mantineia, where the Mantineians gathered 
on the high ground around, in order to attack him from 
above the next morning. By a well-managed retreat, he 
extricated himself from this inconvenient position, and regained 
the plain ; where he remained three days, prepared to give 
battle if the enemy came forth, in order that he might “not 
seem (says Xenophon) to hasten, his departure through fear.” 2 

Laconia (Ilellen, vi, 5, 12); this will hardly suit with the position marked 
by Kiepert. 

The district called Mrenalia must have icached faith er southward than 
Kiepert indicates on his map. It included Oresleion, which was on the 
straight road from Sparta Lo Tegea (Tliucyd. v. 64; Hrrodot. ix, ix). 
Kiepert has placed Oretteion in his map agreeably to what seems the mean¬ 
ing of Pausanins, viii. 44, 3, But it rather appears that the place 
mentioned hy Pausanias must have been OresfAttsim, and that Orssttfon 
must have been a different place, though Puusanias considers them the 
same. See the geographical Appendix to K. O. Muller's Dorians, vol. ii, 
p. 442—Germ. edit. 

1 Xen. Ilellen. vi. 5, 13, 14; Diodor. xv. 62. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 20. Inrws /rij Sojcofr) <£oj 3 orjjaei'os (nrctifieiv t^v 1 
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As the enemy kept within their walls, he marched homeward 
on the fourth day to his former camp in the Tegean territory. 
The enemy did not pursue, and he then pushed on his march, 
though it was late in the evening, to Eutica; “wishing (says 
Xenophon) to get his troops off before even the enemies' fires 
could be seen, in order that no one might say that his return 
was a ilight. He thought that he had raised the spirit of Sparta 
out of the pievious discouragement, by invading Arcadia and 
ravaging the country without any enemy coming forth to fight 
him.” 1 The army was then brought back to Sparta and 
disbanded. 

It had now become a matter of boast for Agesilaus (according 
to his own friendly historian) to keep the field for three or 
four days, without showing fear of Arcadians and Eleians j So 
fatally had Spartan pride broken down, since the day (less than 
eighteen months before) when the peremptory order had been 
sent to Klcombrotus, to march out of Phokis straight against 
Thebes j 

Nevertheless it was not from fear of Agesilaus, but from a 
wise discretion, that the Arcadians and Eleians had kept within 
the walls of Mantineia. Epaminondas with the Theban army 
was approaching to their aid, and daily expected ; a sum of ten 
talents having been lent by the Eleians to defray the cost. 2 He 
had been invited by them and by otheisof the smaller Pelopon¬ 
nesian states, who felt the necessity of some external protector 
against Spaita—and who even before they applied to Thebes 
for aid, had solicited the like interference from Athens (probably 
under the general presidency accepted by Athens, and the oaths 
interchanged by her with various inferior cities, since the battle 
of Leuktra), but had experienced a refusal. 3 

Epaminondas had been preparing for this contingency ever 
since the buttle of Leuktra. The first use made of his victory 
had been, to establish or confirm the ascendency of Thebes both 
over the recusant Boeotian cities and over the neighbouring 

Sec Leake’s Travels in the Morca, vol. iii. c. xxiv. pp, 74, 7$. The exact 
spot designated by the words rbu tivurBev xtiXtrov Til* M aprivutrjs, seems 
haully to be identified. 

1 Xen. Hellcn, vi. 5, 21. povKApevas farayayelp robs 6ir\iras t wplp «a 1 
tA it vpet rcov Trotepfav tffetV, iva put] rts etVjj, ws ipetiyav airaydyai. *E,k yap 
tjJs it r ,6a , 6ev ctBvpiias e 5 n a vet\y<pfrai t$p irtiXiP, tin zeal eh 

77 jP 'AptcaSiuv, tea) fyouvn rfyv x^P 0 ^ fySeAfycei fiaxwBai ; compare 

PluLaich, Agcsil. c. 30, 

8 Xen. Hcllcn. vi, 5, 19. 

8 Diodor. xv. 62. 

Compare Demosthenes, Orat. pro Merralopolit. p. 20S-207, s. 12-23, 
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Phokians and Lokrians, &o. After this had been accom¬ 
plished, he must have been occupied (during the early part 
of 370 n.c.) in anxiously watching the movements of Jason of 
Phene; who had already announced his design of marching 
with an opposing force to Delphi for the celebration of the 
Pythian games (about August 1). Though this despot was the 
ally of Thebes, yet as both his power, and his aspirations 
towards the headship of Greece, 1 were well known, no Theban 
general, even of prudence inferior to Epaminondas, could 
venture in the face of such liabilities to conduct away the 
Theban force into Peloponnesus, leaving Eceotia uncovered. 
The assassination of Jason relieved Thebes from such appie- 
hensions, and a few weeks sufficed to show that his successors 
were far less foimidable in power as well as in ability. 
Accordingly, in the autumn of 370 n.c M Epaminondas had his 
attention free to turn to Peloponnesus, for the puipo.se both of 
maintaining the anthSpai tan revolution which had taken place 
in Tegea, and of seconding the pronounced impulse among 
the Arcadians towards federative coalition. 

But the purposes of this distinguished man went faither still; 
embracing long-sighted and permanent arrangements, such as 
should for ever disable Sparta from recovering her prominent 
station in the Grecian world. While with one hand he 
organised Arcadia, with the other he .took measures furieplncing 
the exiled Messenians on their ancient territory. To achieve 
this, it was necessary to dispossess the Spartans of the region 
once known as independent Messenia, tinder its own line of kings, 
but now, for near three centuries, the best portion of Laconia, 
tilled by Helots for the profit of proprietors at Sparta. While 
converting these Helots into free Messenians, as their forefathers 
had once been, Epaminondas proposed to invite back all the 
wanderers of the same race who were dispersed in various 
portions of Greece; so as at once to impoverish Sparta by loss 
of territory, and to plant upon her flank a neighbour bitterly 
hostile. It has been already mentioned, that cluiing the 
Peloponnesian war, the exiled Messenians had been among the 
most active allies of Athens against Sparta—at Naupaktus, at 
Spbakteria, at Pylus, in Kephallenia, and elsewhere. Expelled 
at the close of that war by the triumphant Spartans, 2 not only 
from Peloponnesus but also fioni Naupaktus and Kephallenia, 
these exiles had since been dispersed among various Hellenic 
colonies; at Rhcgium in Italy, at Messen& in Sicily, at 
Hesperides in Libya. From 404 n.c. (the close of the war) to 
1 Diodor. \v. 60. 2 Diodor. xiv. 34. 
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373 u.c., they had remained thus without a home. At length, 
about the latter year (when the Athenian confederate navy 
again became equal or superior to the Lacedemonian on the 
west coast of Peloponnesus), they began to indulge the hope of 
being restored to Naupaktus. 1 Probably their request may 
have been preferred and discussed in the synod of Athenian 
allies, where the Thebans sat as members. Nothing however 
had been done towards it by the Athenians—who soon became 
fatigued with the war, and at length made peace with Sparta— 
when the momentous battle of Leuktra alLered, both completely 
and suddenly, the balance of power in Greece. A chance of 
protection was now opened to the Messenians from Thebes, 
far more promising than they had ever had from Athens. 
Epaminondas, well aware of the loss as well as humiliation that 
he should inflicL upon Sparta by restoring them to their ancient 
territory, entered into communication with them, and caused 
them to be invited to Peloponnesus from all their distant places 
of emigration.- By the time of his march into Arcadia in the 
late autumn of 370 n.c., many of them had already joined 
him, burning with all their ancient hatred of Sparta, and con¬ 
tributing to aggravate the same sentiment among Thebans 
and allies. 

With the scheme of restoring the Messenians, was combined 
in the mind of Epaminondas another for the political consoli¬ 
dation of the Arcadians ; both being intended as parts of one 
strong and self-supporting organisation against Sparta on her own 
border. Of course he could have accomplished nothing of the 
kind, if there had 110L been a powerful spontaneous movement 
towards consolidation among the Arcadians themselves. But 
without his guidance and protection, the movement would have 
proved abortive, through the force of local jealousies within the 
country, fomented and seconded by Spartan aid from without. 
Though the general vote for federative coalition had been 
passed with enthusiasm, yet to carry out such a vote to the 
satisfaction of all, without quarrelling on points of detail, would 
have required far more of public-minded sentiment as well as 
of intelligence, than could be reckoned upon among the 
Arcadians. It was necessary to establish a new city ; since the 
standing jealousy between Mantineia and Tegea, now for the 
first time embarked in one common cause, would never have 
permitted that either should be preferred as the centre of the 
new consolidation. 3 Besides fixing upon the new site required, it 

1 I’ausanias, iv, 26, 3. 2 Diodor. xv. 66; Pausanias, iv. 26, 3, 4* 

8 To illusLratc small things by great—at the first formation of the 
VOL. X- H 
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•was indispensable also to choose between conflicting exigencies, 
and to break up ancient habits, in a way such as could hardly 
have been enforced by any majority purely Arcadian. The 
authority here deficient was precisely supplied by Epaininondas ; 
who brought with him a victorious army and a splendid personal 
name, combined with inipaitiality as to the local politics of’ 
Arcadia, and single-minded hostility to Sparta. 

It was with a view to found these two new cities, as well as to 
expel Agcsilaus, that Epaminondas now marched the Theban 
army into Arcadia ; the command being voluntarily entrusted 
to him by Pelopidas and the other Bceotarchs present. He 
arrived shortly after the retirement of Agcsilaus, while the 
Arcadians and Eleians were ravaging the lands of the recusant 
town of Her?ea. As they speedily came back to greet his 
arrival, the aggregate confederate body—Argeians, Arcadians, 
and Eleians, united with the Thebans and their accompanying 
allies—is said to have amounted to 40,000, or according to 
some, even to 70,000 men. 1 Not merely had Epaininondas 
brought with him a choice body of auxiliaries —Phokians, 
Lokrians, Eubceans, Akarnanians, Herakleols, Malians, and 
Thessalian cavalry and peltasls—hut the Boeotian bands them¬ 
selves were so brilliant and imposing, as to excite universal 
admiration. The victory of Leuktra had awakened among 
them an enthusiastic military ardour, turned to account by the 
genius of Epaminondas, and made to pioduce a finished 
discipline which even the unwilling Xenophon cannot refuse to 
acknowledge. 3 Conscious of the might of their assembled 
force, within a day’s march of Laconia, the Arcadians, Argeians, 
and Eleians pressed Epaminondas to invade that country, 
now that no allies could approach the frontier to its aid. At 
first he was unwilling to comply. He had not come prepared 
for the enterprise; being well aware, from his own journey 
to Sparta (when the peace congress was held there prior 
to the battle of Leuktra), of the impracticable nature of the 
intervening country, so easy to be defended, especially during 

Federal Constitution of the United States of America, the Tival pretensions 
of New York and Philadelphia were among the principal motives for 
creating the new federal city of Washington. 

1 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 31; and Compar. Agesil. and Pomp. c. 4; 
Diodor. xv. 62. Compare Xenophon, Agcsilaus, ii. 24. 

z Xen. Hellen. Yi. 5, 23. Of 5e ’A ptcaSes xal ’Apyetoi teal *H Kgioi faeiQov 
axtrobs yyHaOat air rdx^ra sir rbv A aKwutKTjv, iiriSetKv^pres psp rh havr&v 
irA$]0or, birepeiratpodpres Se r& tup ®7}Pa(<ap arparevpa. Kal yap oi 
Boiwrol &Yvppd£oPTQ nappes tcfpl ret tiirAa, &ya\A6fi6Pot rj) ip Aerf/cr pois 
vlfCQi &c. 
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the winter season, by troops, like the Lacedaemonians, whom 
he believed to be in occupation of all the passes. Nor was his 
reluctance overcome until the instances of his allies were 
backed by assurances from the Arcadians on the frontier, that 
the passes were not all guarded; as well as by invitations from 
some of the discontented Perioeki in Laconia. These Perioeki 
engaged to revolt openly, if he woutd only show himself in the 
country. They told him that there was a general slackness 
throughout Laconia in obeying the military requisitions from 
Sparta; and tendered their lives as atonement if they should 
be found to speak falsely. By such encouragements, as well as 
by the general impatience of all around him to revenge upon 
Sparta her long career of piidc and abused ascendency, Epami- 
nondas was at length induced to give the order of invasion. 1 

That he should have hesitated in taking this responsibility, 
will not surprise us, if we recollect, that over and above the real 
difficulties of the country, invasion of Laconia by land was an 
unparalleled phenomenon—that the force of Sparta was most 
imperfectly known—that no such thought had been entertained 
when he left Thebes—that the legal duration of command, 
for himself and his colleagues, would not permit it—and 
that though his Peloponnesian allies were forward in the 
scheme, the rest of his troops and his countrymen might well 
censure him, if the unknown force of resistance turned out as 
formidable as their associations from old time led them to 
apprehend. 

The invading army was distributed into four portions, all 
penetrating by different passes. The Eleians had the western¬ 
most and easiest road, the Argeians the easternmost; 2 3 * * while 
the Thebans themselves and the Arcadians formed the two 
central divisions. The latter alone experienced any serious 
resistance. More daring even than the Thebans, they 
encountered Ischolaus the Spartan at Ium or Oeum in the 
district called Skiritis, attacked him in the village, and over¬ 
powered him by vehemence of assault, by superior numbers, 
and seemingly also by some favour or collusion 8 on the part of 
the inhabitants. After a desperate resistance, this brave Spartan 
with nearly all his division perished. At Karyte, the Thebans 
also found and surmounted some resistance; but the victory of 

1 Xcn, Tlellen. vi. 5, 24, 25. 2 Diodor. xv. 64. 

See Colonel Leake’s Travels in the Morea, vol. iii. ch. 23, p. 29. 

3 Xen, Hellen. vi. 5, 26. When we read that the Arcadians got on the 

roofs of the houses to nliack Ischolaus, this fact seems to imply that they 

were admitted into the houses by the villagers. 
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the Arcadians over Ischolaus operated as an encouragement to 
all, so that the four divisions reached Sellasia 1 and were again 
united in safety. Undefended and deserted (seemingly) by 
the Spartans, Sellasia was now burnt and destroyed by the 
invaders ; who, continuing their march along the plain or valley 
towards the Eurotas, encamped in the sacred grove of Apollo. 
On the next day they reached the Eurotas, at the foot of the 
bridge which crossed that river and led to the city of Sparta. 

Epaminondas found the bridge too well guarded to attempt- 
forcing it; a strong body of Spartan hoplites being also dis¬ 
cernible on the other side, in the sacred ground of Athen£ Alea. 
He therefore marched down the left bank of the river burning 
and plundering the houses in his way, as far as Amyklte, 
between two and three miles below Sparta. Here he found a 
ford, though the river was full, from the winter season; and 
accomplished the passage, defeating, after a severe contest, a 
body of Spartans who tried to oppose it. He was now on the 
same side of the river as Sparta, to which city he slowly and 
cautiously made his approach; taking care to keep his Theban 
troops always in the best battle order, and protecting them, 
when encamped, by felled trees; while the Arcadians and other 
Peloponnesian allies dispersed around to plunder the neigh¬ 
bouring houses and property. 2 

Great was the consternation which reigned in the city; 
destitute of fortifications, yet hitherto inviolate in fact and 
unassailable even in idea. Besides their own native force, the 
Spartans had no auxiliaries except those mercenaries from 
Orchoinenus who had come back with Agesilaus; nor was it 
certain beforehand that even these troops would remain with 
them, if the invasion became formidable. 8 On the first 
assemblage of the irresistible army on their frontier, they had 
despatched one of their commanders of foreign contingents 
(called Xendgi) to press the instant coming of such Pelopon- 

1 Respecting the site of Sellasia, Colonel Leake thinks, and advances 
various grounds for supposing, that Sellasia was on the road from Sparta to 
the north-east, towards the Thyreatis; and that ICaryce was on the road 
from Sparta northward, towards Tegea. The French investigators of the 
Morea, as well as Professor Ross and Kiepert, hold a different opinion, and 
place Sellasia on the road from Sparta northward towaids Tegea (Leake, 
Peloponnesiaca, p. 342-352; Ross, Reisen im Peloponnes. p. 187 ; Berlin, 

1841 )• 

Upon such a point, the authority of Colonel Leake is very high ; yet the 
opposite opinion respecting the site of Sellasia seems to me preferable. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 30 ; Diador, xv. 65. 

9 This I apprehend to be the meaning of the phrase— ive] juivrot fywov 
psy of Q *0 pxopeyov {JLHrQotpdpm, &c. 
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nesian allies as remained faithful to them ; and also envoys to 
Athens, entreating assistance from that city. Auxiliaries were 
obtained, and rapidly put under march, from Pellene, Sikyon, 
Phlius, Corinth, Epidaurus, Troezen, Iiermione, and Halieis. 1 
But the ordinary line of march into Laconia was now impracti¬ 
cable to them ; the whole frontier being barred by Argeiansand 
Arcadians. Accordingly they were obliged to proceed first to 
the Argolic peninsula, and from thence to cross by sea (embark¬ 
ing probably at Halieis on the south-western coast of the 
peninsula to Prasice on the eastern coast of Laconia ); from 
whence they made their way over the Laconian mountains to 
Sparta. Being poorly provided with vessels, they were forced 
to cross in separate detachments, and to draw lots for priority. 2 
By this chance the Phliasian contingent did not come over 
until the last; while the xenagus, eager to reach Sparta, left 
them behind, and conducted the rest thither, arriving only just 
before the confederate enemies debouched from Sellasia. The 
Phliasians, on crossing to Prasice, found neither their comrades 
nor the xenagus, but were obliged to hire a guide to Sparta. 
Fortunately they arrived there both safely and in time, eluding 
the vigilance of the enemy, who were then near Amyklas. 

These reinforcements were no less seasonable to Sparta, than 
creditable to the fidelity of the allies. For the bad feeling 
which habitually reigned in Laconia, between the Spartan 
citizens on one side, and the Periceld and Helots on the other, 
produced in this hour of danger its natural fruits of desertion, 
alarm, and weakness. Not only were the Periceki and Helots 
in standing discontent, but even among the Spartan citizens 
themselves, a privileged fraction (called Peers) had come to 
monopolise political honours; while the remainder—poorer 
men, yet ambitious and active, and known under the ordinary 
name of the Inferiors—were subject to a degrading exclusion, 
and rendered bitterly hostile. The account (given in a previous 
chapter) of the conspiracy of Kinadon, will have disclosed the 
fearful insecurity of the Spartan citizen, surrounded by so many 
disaffected companions; Perioeki and Helots in Laconia, 
inferior citizens at Sparta. On the appearance of the invading 
enemy, indeed, a certain feeling of common interest arose, 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 29; vii. 2, 2. 

2 Xen, Ilellen. vii. 2, 2. Kal TeA«i>T«i 01 Xa.x6vres 

(the Phliasians) els n pavtas t&v ffvfx0or}8i}a-dvT<av ..... ou ykp irdnaTe 
a<(je<rra<raP t & AA* ovB% iirel b fcpaybs robs ** po8tafiefi&ras A afl&P 
&iro\i*biP a&Tofos 4x eT °t &AA* vtyepbpa juio-flwffefyiCMH 

iic TI pa<ri&v, 6vra>p r&v sroXeftlwv 7 r epl *A/«hcA»j, tiirws iMvavro StaS^Wes is 

STrapTTjy CLtplftOPTQ* 
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since even the disaffected might reasonably imagine that a 
plundering soldiery, if not repelled at the point of the sword, 
would make their condition worse instead of better. And 
accordingly, when the Ephors made public proclamation, that 
any Helot who would take heavy armour and serve in the 
ranks as an hoplite, should be manumitted—not less than 
6000 Helots gave in their names to serve. But a body thus 
numerous, when seen in arms, became itself the object of 
mistrust to the Spartans ; so that the arrival of their new allies 
from Piasise was welcomed as a security, not less against the 
armed Helots within the city, than against the Thebans 
without. 1 Open enmity however was not wanting, A con¬ 
siderable number both of Periceki and Helots actually took 
arms on behalf of the Thebans; others remained inactive, dis¬ 
regarding the urgent summons from the Ephors, which could 
not now be enforced. 2 

Under such wide-spread feelings of disaffection, the defence 
even of Spaita itself against the assailing enemy was a task 
requiring all the energy of Agesilaus, After having vainly tried 
to hinder the Thebans from crossing the Eurotas, he was 
forced to abandon Amyklce and to throw himself back upon 
the city of Sparta, towards which they immediately advanced. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 28, 29. fare <p6fiov a 5 aural irapeixov (rwrerayfilvot, 
Kal \tav id6 kovv toWoI elvai, &c. 

8 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 25 ; vi. 5, 32; vii. 2, 3. 

It is evident from the last of these three passages, that the number of 
Periceki and Helots who actually revolted was very considerable ; and the 
contrast between the second and third passages evinces the different feelings 
with which the two seem to have been composed by Xenophon, 

In the second, he is recounting the invasion of Epaminondos, with a wish 
to soften the magnitude of the Spartan disgrace and calamity as much as he 
can. Accordingly, he tells us no. more than this—“ there were some among 
the Periceki, who even took active service in the attack of Gythium, and 
fought along with the Thebansijow Se rives rwv n epiotfcuv, of nal iiriOci/ro 
«al avvearparevovro rots fiera ©ijjSafax/. 

m But in the third passage (vii. 2, 2 : compare his biography called Agesilaus, 
ii. 24) Xenophon is extolling the fidelity of the Phliasians to Span a, under 
adverse ciicumsLances of the latter. Hence it then suits his argument, to 
magnify these adverse circumstances, in oider to enhance the mciit of the 
Phliasians; and he therefore telU us— ''Many of the Periceki, all the 
Helots, and all the allies except a few, had revolted from Sparta 
a<f>a\4vruv 5* avrov tJ iv Aevtcrpois ndxV* Ktt * faroardvrtov jj}v ttoAXuv 
U eptoticav, ^iroardvrav Sfc irdvrwv rwv EiA^rwv, Krt r&v cru^uaxw*' irAtyv 
*dvu dXiyoiVj imarpareudvriav ct urots &s shew irdvrwv rav ‘EAAiJjw, 

vurrol HUfLSivav (the Phliasians). 

I apprehend that both statements depart from the reality, though in 
opposite directions. I have adopted in the text something between 
th#> tw n 
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More than one conspiiacy was on the point of breaking out, 
had not his vigilance forestalled the projects. Two hundred 
young soldiers of doubtful fidelity were marching without orders 
to occupy a strong post (sacred to Artemis) called the Issorium. 
Those around him were about to attack them, but Agcsilaus, 
repressing their zeal, went up alone to the band, addressed them 
in language betokening no suspicion, yet warning them that 
they had mistaken his orders; their services were needed, not 
at the Issorium, but in another part of the city. They obeyed 
his orders, and moved to the spot indicated; upon which he 
immediately occupied the Issorium with troops whom he could 
trust. In the ensuing night, he seized and put to death fifteen 
of the leaders of the two hundred. Another conspiracy, said 
to have been on the point of breaking out, was repressed by 
seizing the conspirators in the house where they were assembled, 
and putting them to death untried; the first occasion (observes 
Plutarch) on which any Spartan was ever put to death untried 1 
—a statement which I hesitate to believe without knowing from 
whom he borrowed it, but which, if true, proves that the 
Spartan kings and Ephors did not apply to Spartan citizens 
the same measure as to Periocki and Helots. 

By such severe proceedings, disaffection was kept under; 
while the strong posts of the city were effectively occupied, and 
the wider approaches barricaded by heaps of stones and earth. 2 
Though destitute of walls, Sparta was extremely defensible by 
position. Epaminondas marched slowly up to it from Amykke; 
the Arcadians and others in his army spreading themselves to 
bum and plunder the neighbourhood. On the third or fourth 
day his cavalry occupied the Hippodrome (probably a space of 
level ground near the river, under the hilly site of the town), 
where the Spartan cavalry, though inferior both in number and 
in goodness, gained an advantage over them, through the help 
of 300 chosen hoplites whom Agesilaus had planted in ambush 
hard by, in a precinct sacred to the Dioskuri. Though this 
action was probably of little consequence, yet Epaminondas 
did not dare to attempt the city by storm. Satisfied with 
having defied the Spartans and manifested his mastery of the 
field even to their own doors, he marched away southward down 
the Eurotas. To them, in their present depression, it was 
matter of consolation and even of boasting, 8 that he had not 

1 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 32; Polyrenus, ii. 1, 14; Lilian, V. H. xiv. 27. 

3 /Eneas, Poliorccticm, c. 2, n. 16. 

8 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5 , 32. K«1 fihv /dj trpbs r^v infafV irpoapateit/ hv 

Iti aitrovs, $ 57 ) rt ,&6 kqi OappaXet&TGpov efreu. 
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dared to assail them in their last stronghold. The agony of 
their feelings—grief, resentment, and wounded honour—was 
intolerable. Many wished to go out and fight, at all hazard ; 
but Agesilaus resisted them with the same firmness as Perikles 
had shown at Athens, when the Peloponnesians first invaded 
Attica at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. Especially 
the Spartan women, who had never before beheld an enemy, 
are said to have manifested emotions so furious and dis¬ 
tressing, as to increase much the difficulty of defence. 1 We 
are even told that Antalkidas, at that time one of the Ephors, 
sent his children for safety away from Sparta to the island of 
KythGra, Epaminondas knew well how desperate the resistance 
of the Spartans would be if their city were attacked; while to 
himself, in the midst of a hostile and impracticable country, 
repulse would be absolute ruin. 2 

On leaving Sparta, Epaminondas carried his march as far as 
Helos and Gythium on the sea-coast; burning and plundering 


This passage is not very dear, nor are the commentators unanimous 
either as to the words or as Lo the meaning. Some omit construe 
as if it were 486icei tois 0it$aiois t and translate 0appa\cdT€pov “excessively 
la-dl.” 

I agree with Schneider in dissenting from this alteration and construction. 
I have given in the text what I believe to be the meaning. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 28 \ Aristotel. Politic, ii. 6, 8 ; Plutarch, Agesil. 
c. 32 , 33 J Plutarch, comp. Agesil. and Pomp. c. 4. 

2 Aristotle (in his Pohtica, iv. 10, 5), discussing the opinion of those 

political philosophers who maintained that a city ought to have no walls, 
but to be defended only by the bravery of its inhabitants—gives various 
reasons against such opinion, and adds “that these are old-fashioned 
thinkers ; that the cities which made such ostentatious display of personal 
courage have been proved to be wrong by actual results *’— Klav dpxaloft 
vTTo\a/x&d vo vert, nal ravQ* 6p&vrss xoft^as $py(p rhs itceivo) s 

KaWuirurapivas. 

The commentators say (see the note of M. Barth. St. Hilaire) that 
Aristotle has in his view Sparta at the moment of this Theban invasion. 
I do not see what else he can mean j yet at the same time, if such be his 
meaning, the remaik is difficult to admit. Epaminondas came close up to 
Sparta, but did not dare to attempt lo carry it by assault. If the city had 
had walls like those of Babylon, they could not have procured for her any 
greater protection. To me the fact appears rather to show (contrary to the 
assertion of Aristotle) that Sparta was so strong by position, combined 
with the military character ol her citizens, that she could dispense with 
walls. 

Polyrenus (ii. 2, 5) has an anecdote, I know not from whom borrowed, 
to the effect that Epaminondas might have taken Sparta, but designedly 
refrained from doing so, on the ground that the Arcadians and others 
would then no longer stand in need of Thebes. Neither the alleged 
matter of fact, nor the reason, appear to me worthy of any credit. iElian 
(V. H. iv, 8) has the same story, but with a different reason assigned. 
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the country, and trying for three days to capture Gythium, 
which contained the Lacedemonian arsenal and ships. Many 
of the Laconian Periceki joined and took service in his army; 
nevertheless his attempt on Gythium did not succeed; upon 
which he turned back, and retraced his steps to the Arcadian 
frontier. It was the more necessary for him to think of 
quitting Laconia, since his Peloponnesian allies, the Arcadians 
and others, were daily stealing home with the rich plunder 
which they had acquired, while his supplies were also becoming 
deficient. 1 

Epauiinondas had thus accomplished far more than he had 
projected when quitting Thebes; for the effect of the expedi¬ 
tion 011 Grecian opinion was immense. The reputation of his 
army, as well as his own, was prodigiously exalted; and even 
the narrative of Xenophon, unfriendly as well as obscure, bears 
involuntary testimony both to the excellence of his generalship 
and to the good discipline of his troops. He made his Thebans 
keep in rank and hold front against the enemy, even while their 
Arcadian allies were dispersing around for plunder. Moreover, 
the insult and humiliation to Sparta was still greater than that 
inflicted by the battle of Leuktra; which had indeed shown 
that she was no longer invincible in the field, but had still left 
her with the admitted supposition of an inviolable territory and 
an unapproachable city. 

The resistance of the Spartans indeed (except in so far as 
regards their city) had been far less than either friends or 
enemies expectedj the belief in their power was thus propor¬ 
tionally abridged. It now remained for Epaminondas to 
complete their humiliation by executing those two enterprises 
which had formed the special purpose of his expedition; the 
re-e'stablishment of Messene, and the consolidation of the 
Arcadians. 

The recent invasion of Laconia, victorious as well as lucrative, 
had inspired the Arcadians with increased confidence and 
antipathy against Sparta, and increased disposition to listen 
to Epaminondas. When that eminent man proclaimed the 
necessity of establishing a strong frontier against Sparta on the 
side of Arcadia, and when he announced his intention of 
further weakening Sparta by the restoration of the exiled 
Messenians—the general feeling of the small Arcadian com¬ 
munities, already tending in the direction of coalescence, 
became strong enough to overbear all such impediments of 
detail as the breaking up of ancient abode and habit involves. 

1 Xen. IXpllen. vi. 5, 50; Diodor. xv. 67. 


II * 
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Respecting caily Athenian history, we are told by Thucydides, 1 
that the legendary Theseus, “having become powerful, in 
addition to his great capacity,” had efiected the discontinuance 
of those numerous independent governments which once divided 
Attica, and had consolidated them all into one common govern¬ 
ment at Athens. Just such was the ievolution now operated 
by Epaminondas, through the like combination of intelligence 
and power. A Board of CEkists or Founders was named to 
cairy out the resolution taken by the Arcadian assemblies at 
Asea and Tegea, for the establishment of a Pan-Arcadian 
city and centre. Of this Board, two were from Tcgca, two from 
Mantineia, two from Kleitor, two from the district of Mcenalus, 
two from that of the Parrhasians. A convenient site being 
chosen upon the river Helisson (which flowed through and 
divided the town in two), about twenty miles west of Tegea, 
well fitted to block up the marches of Sparta in a north-westerly 
direction—the foundation of the new Great City (Megalopolis) 
was laid by the CEkists jointly with Epaminondas. Forty 
distinct Arcadian townships, 2 from all sides of this centre, were 
persuaded to join the new community. Ten were from the 
Maenalii, eight from the Parrhasii, six from the Eutrcsii; three 
great sections of the Arcadian name, each an aggregate of 
villages. Four little townships, occupying a portion of the area 
intended for the new territoiy, yet being averse to the scheme, 
were constrained to join ; but in one of them, Trapezes, the 
aveision was so strong, that most of the inhabitants preferred 
to emigrate and went to join the Trapezuntines in the Buxine 
Sea (Trebizond), who received them kindly. Sonic of the 
leading Trapezuntines were even slain by the violent temper of 
the Arcadian majority. The walls of the new city enclosed ail 
area fifty stadia in circumference (more than five miles and a 
half ); while an ample rural territory was also gathered round 
it, extending northward as much as twenty-four miles from the 
city, and conterminous on the east with Tegea, Mantineia, 
Orchomenus, and Kaphyte—on the west with MesscnG, 3 
Phigalia, and Heroea. 

1 Thucyd. ii. I S* ’-Efret&i) 5 e Qijffebs tfiaalhevire, ycv6jj.eyos /.isrk rod 
fui/erou koI Si/varta, &c. 

2 Diodor. xv. 72. 

8 Pausan. viii. p. 27; viiL 35, 5 ; Diodor. xv. 63. 

See Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, Appendix, p, 418, where the 
facts respecting Megalopolis are brought together and discussed. 

It is remarkable that though Xenophon (Helleii. v. 2, 7) observes that 
the capture of Mantineia by Agesipolis had made the Mantineians see the 
folly of having a liver run through their town—yet in choosing the site of 
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The other new city—Messcne—was founded under the joint 
auspices of the Thebans and their allies, Argeians and others ; 
Epiteles being especially chosen by the Argeians for that 
purpose. 1 The Messenian exiles, though eager and joyful at 
the thought of regaining their name and nationality, were averse 
to fix their new city either at CEclialia or Andania, which had 
been the scenes of their calamities in the early wars with Sparta. 
Moreover the site of Mount Ithome is said to have been 
pointed out by the hero Kaukon, in a dream, to the Argeian 
general Epi teles. The local circumstances of this mountain (on 
which the last gallant resistance of the revolted Messenians 
against Sparta had been carried on, between the Persian and 
Peloponnesian wars) were such, that the indications of dreams, 
prophets, and religious signs, coincided fully with the deliberate 
choice of a judge like Epaminondas. In after-days, this hill, 
Ith6me (then bearing the town and citadel of Messene), 
together Avith the Akrocorinthus, were marked out by Deme¬ 
trius of Pharus as Lhe two horns of Peloponnesus; whoever 
held these two horns, was master of the bull. 2 Ithome was near 
2500 feet above the level of the sea, having upon its summit an 
abundant spring of water, called IClepsydra. Upon this summit 
the citadel or acropolis of the new town of Messene was built; 
while the town itself was situated lower down on the slope, 
though connected by a continuous Avail with its acropolis. 
First, solemn sacrifices were offered, by Epaminondas, who was 
recognised as CEkist or Founder, 3 to Dionysus and Apollo 
Ismenius—by the Argeians, to the Argeian Here and Zeus 
Nemcius—by the Messenians, to Zeus Ithomat£s and the 
Dioskuri. Next, prayer was made to the ancient Heroes and 
Heroines of the Messenian nation, especially to the invincible 
warrior Aristom£nes, that they would now come back and again 
take up their residence as inmates in enfranchised Messene. 
After this, the ground was marked out and the building was 
begun, under the sound of Argeian and Boeotian flutes, playing 
the strains of Pronomus and Sakadas. The best masons and 
architects were invited from all Greece, to lay out the streets 
with regularity, as well as to ensure a proper distribution and 
construction of the sacred edifices. 4 In respect of the fortiflea- 

Megalopolis, this same feature was deliberately reproduced j and in this 
choice the Matnineians were parties concerned. 

1 Pausan. iv, 26, 0 . 

B Strabo, viii, p. 361; Polybius, vii. n. 

a Pausan. ix. 14, 2; compare the insciiption on the statue of Epaminondas 
(ix. 15, 4). 4 Pausan. iv. 27, 3, 
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tions, too, Epaminondas was studiously provident Such was 
their excellence and solidity, that they exhibited matter for 
admiration even in the after-days of the traveller Pausanias. 1 

From their newly-established city on the hill of Ithoxne, the 
Messenians enjoyed a territory extending fifteen miles southward 
down to the Messenian Gulf, across a plain, then as well as now, 
the richest and most fertile in Peloponnesus ; while to the east¬ 
ward, their territory was conterminous with that of Arcadia and 
the contemporary establishment of Megalopolis. All the newly 
appropriated space was land cut off from the Spartan dominion. 
How much was cut off in the direction south-east of Ithdme 
(along the north-eastern coast of the Messenian Gulf), we 
cannot exactly say. But it would appear that the Periceki of 
Thuria, situated in that neighbourhood, were converted into 
an independent community, and protected by the vicinity of 
MessenG. 2 What is of more importance to notice, however, is 
—that all the extensive district westward and south-westward of 
Ithomfe—all the south-western corner of Peloponnesus, from 
the river Neda southward to Cape Akritas—was now also sub¬ 
tracted from Sparta. At the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, the Spartan Brasidas had been in garrison near Methone 3 
(not far from Cape Akritas); Pylus—where the Athenian 
Demosthenes erected his hostile fort, near which the important 
capture at Sphakteria was effected—had been a maritime point 
belonging to Sparta, about forty-six miles from the city; 4 
Aulon (rather farther north, near the river Neda) had been at 
the time of the conspiracy of Kinadon a township of Spartan 
Perioeki, of very doubtful fidelity. 6 Now all this wide area, 
from the north-eastern comer of the Messenian Gulf westward, 
the best half of the Spartan territory, was severed from Sparta 
to become the property of Periceki and Helots, converted into 
freemen; not only sending no rent or tribute to Sparta, as 
before, but bitterly hostile to her from the very nature of their 
tenure. It was in the ensuing year that the Arcadian army cut 
to pieces the Lacedaemonian garrison at Asinfi, 6 killing the 
Spartan polemarch Geranor; and probably about the same 
time the other Lacedaemonian garrisons in the south-western 
peninsula must have been expelled. Thus liberated, the 
Periceki of the region welcomed the new Messing as the 
guarantee of theij independence. Epaminondas, besides con¬ 
firming the independence of MethfinG and AsinG, reconstituted 

1 Pausan. iv. 31, 5. 2 Pausan. iv. 31, 2. 

8 Thucyd. ii. 25. 4 Thucyd. iv. 3. 

0 Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 8. 0 Xcn, Hellcn. vii. 1, 25. 
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some other towns, 1 which under Lacedxmonian dominion had 
probably been kept unfortified and had dwindled away. 

In the spring of 425 b.c., when Demosthenes landed at Pylus, 
Thucydides considers it a valuable acquisition for Athens, and a 
serious injury to Sparta, to have lodged a small garrison of 
Messenians in that insignificant post, as plunderers of Spartan 
territory and instigators of Helots to desertion 2 —especially as 
their dialect could not be distinguished from that of the 
Spartans themselves. How prodigious must have been the 
impression throughout Greece, when Epaminondas, by planting 
the Messenian exiles and others on the strong frontier city and 
position of ith6me, deprived Sparta in a short time of all the 
wide space between that mountain and the western sea, enfran¬ 
chising the Perkeki and Helots contained in it I We must 
recollect that the name Messene had been from old times 
applied generally to this region, and that it was never bestowed 
upon any city before the time of Epaminondas. When therefore 
the Spartans complained of “ the liberation of Messene u —“the 
loss of Messene ”—they included in the word, not simply the 
city on Mount iLhflme, but all this territory besides; though it 
was not all comprised in the domain of the new city. 

They complained yet more indignantly, that along with the 
genuine Messenians, now brought back from exile—a rabble of 
their own emancipated Periceki and Helots had been domiciled 

1 Pausan, iv. 27, 7, avtptci£ov Se /cal tfAAa itoKitr/xara , &c. Pausanias, 
following the line of coast from the mouth of the river Pamisus in the 
Messenian Gulf, round Cape Akritas to the mouth of the Neda in the 
Western Sea—enumerates the following towns and places— KArone, 
KolOnides, AsinS, the Cape Akritas, the Harbour Phcenikus, Meth6n6 or 
Moth6n6, Pylus, Aulon {Pausan. iv. 34, 35, 36). The account given by 
Skylax (Periplus, c. 46, 47) of the coast of these regions, appeals to me 
confused and unintelligible. Pie reckons Asioe and Molhune as cities of 
Laconia ; but he seems to have conceived these cities as being in the central 
southern projection of Peloponnesus (whereof Cape Twnarus forms the 
extremity); and not to have conceived at nil the south-western projection, 
whereof Cape Akiitas forms the extremity. Pic recognises Messeu£, but 
he pursues the Paraplus of the Messenian coast from the mouth of the river 
Neda to the coast of the Messenian Gulf south of Ith6m£ without interrup¬ 
tion. Then, after that, he mentions Asinc, Moth6n6, Aehillelos Limen, 
and Psamathus, with Cape Tsenarus between them. Besides, he introduces 
in Messenia two different cities—one called Mess£n£, the other called 
IthOm£ 5 whereas there was only one Messen£ situated on Mount IthOmd. 

I cannot agree with Niebuhr, who, resting mainly upon this account of 
Skylax, considers that the south-western corner of Peloponnesus remained 
a portion of Laconia and belonging to Sparta, long after the establishment 
of the city of Mess6n& See the Dissertation of Niebuhr on the age of 
Skylax of Karyanda—in his Klcine Schriftcn, p. 119. 

* Thucyd. iv. 3, 43. 
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on their border. 1 Herein were included, not only such of these 
two classes as, having before dwelt in servitude throughout the 
territory westward of Ithome, now remained there in a state of 
freedom—but also doubtless a number of others who deset ted 
from other parts of Laconia. For as we know that such deser¬ 
tions had been not inconsiderable, even when there was no 
better shelter than the outlying posts of Pylus and Kythera— 
so we may be sure that they became much more numerous, 
when the neighbouring city of Messcne was founded under 
adequate protection, and when there was a chance of obtaining, 
westward of the Messenian Gulf, free lands with a new home. 
Moreover, such Periceki and Helots as had actually joined the 
invading army of Epaminondas in Laconia, would be forced 
from simple insecurity to quit the country when lie retired, and 
would be supplied with fresh residences in the newly-enfran¬ 
chised territory. All these men would pass at once, out of a 
state of peculiarly harsh servitude, into the dignity of free and 
equal Hellens, 2 sending again a solemn Messenian legation or 
Theory to the Olympic festival, after an interval of more than 
three centuries 8 —outdoing their former masters in the magni- 

1 The Oration (vi.) called Archidamus, by IsoUialGs, exhibits powerfully 
the Spartan feeling of the Lime, respecting this abstraction of tenitory, and 
emancipation of serfs, for the purpose of restoring Messcnd. s. 30. Kal el 
pep robs o>s &At)Qw$ Mmrtn)vlovs Karyyop (the Thebans), Wtcow pep &V, 
ftptits 8* ebAoytorepwS Uv els ypets ifyp&pravow vvv robs EfAwTay 6p6povs 
7}(uv irapaKorOiKtCovffiVt Store pb tow r* elvai xa^ir^Taror, el ttJs x&P a s 
(rreprtffSpeBa irapa rh SItcaiop, aAA* el robs SoShovsriperipovs iwo'ty&peBa Kvplovs 
avrijs £pt as. 

Again — s. XOI. y&p TrapaKaronturt&peOa rots Efoturar, «al tV w 6 \iv 

ra^rrjv irepttSwpev avfrOeTtrav, rls oific olSev Sri ir dura rbv filov iv rapaxais 
Kal KtvSSvois SiareAovpev vvres ; compaie also sections 8 and 102 , 

a Isokmt£s, Orat. vi. (Archidam.) s. III. i 'A£iov Si ml rfyv 'OAupwitlSa 
ical ras &AAas cd<TX vv 8 1 >\ vat w apyyvpets, iv ah %Ka<rros fipwv (Spartans) 
(ijAcordrepos Ka\ 8avpacrr6repos r<av ItOArirStV rwv ip rots kySttn ras vitcas 
&vaipovp4peov. Eh &s rfs few iAOetv &vr\ pev rod npatrOat 

icaTaif}pov7}Bit}<r6pevos —£rt 8£ irpis rowTOtj p\v robs oheiras 

awb ti/ 5 S* oJ nartpes 4iptv KareAtwov hwapxas /cal Ovtrlas petfavs 

%pwv iroiovpepovst httovcrSpevos S’ avr&v roiavraTs fiAa<r<f>vf*tais 
XP&ptvwP, otais w ep el/cbs robs %a\ewt&r epo v rwv &\Aav SeSov- 
AevfcSrus, frrou Sk vvv ras cuvfHycas rots deffwirais wewQL7\pivavs* 

This oration, composed only five or six years after the batLle of Leuktra, 
is exceedingly valuable as a testimony of the Spartan feeling under such 
severe humiliations. 

8 The freedom of the Messenians had been pul down by the first Messenian 
war, after which they became subjects of SparLa. The second Messenian 
war arose from their revolt. 

No free Messenian legation could therefore have visited Olympia since 
the termination of the first war ; which is placed by Pausanias (iv, 13, ,j) 
in 723 b.c ; though the date is not to be trusted. Pausanias (iv. 27, 3) 
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tude of their offerings from the same soil—and requiting them 
for previous ill-usage by words of defiance and insult, instead of 
that universal deference and admiration which a Spartan had 
hiiherto been accustomed to look upon as his due. 

The enfranchisement and re-organisation of all Western 
Laconia, the renovation of the Messenian name, the foundation 
of the two new cities (Messene and Megalopolis) in immediate 
neighbourhood and sympathy—while they completed the degra¬ 
dation of Sparta, constituted in all respects the most interesting 
political phenomena that Greece had witnessed for many years. 

To the profound mortification of the historian—he is able to 
recount nothing more than the bare facts, with such inferences 
as these facts themselves warrant. Xenophon, under whose 
eyes all must have passed, designedly omits to notice them j 1 
Pausanias, whom we have to thank for most of what we know, 
is prompted by his religious imagination to relate many divine 
signs and warnings, but little matter of actual occurrence. 
Details are altogether withheld from us. We know neither 

gives 287 years between the end of the second Messenian war and the 
foundation of Messene by Epaminondas. See the note of Sicbelis on this 
passage. Exact dates of these early wars cannot be made out. 

1 The partiality towards Spa it a, visible even from the beginning of 
Xenophon’s history, becomes more and more exaggerated throughout the 
two latter books wherein he recounts her misfortunes; it is moreover 
intensified by spile against the Thebans and Epaminondas as her conquerors. 
But there is hardly any instance of this feeling, so glaring or so disci editable, 
us the case now before us. In describing the expedition of Epaminondas 
into Peloponnesus in the winter of 370-369 h.c., he totally omits the 
foundation both of McsstJnS and of Megalopolis; though in the after part 
of his history, he alludes (briefly) both to one and to the other as facts 
accomplished. He represent*? the Thebans to have come into Arcadia 
with their magnificent army, for the simple purpose of repelling Agesilaus 
and the Spartans, and to have been desirous of returning to Breotia, as 
soon as it was ascertained that the latter had already returned to Sparta 
(vi. 5, 23). Nor does he once mention the name of Epaminondas as 
general of the Thebans in the expedition, any more than he mentions him 
at Leuktra, 

Considering the momentous and striking character of these facts, and the 
-eminence of the Theban general by whom they were achieved—such silence 
on the part of an historian, who professes to recount the events of the time, 
is an inexcusable dereliction of his duty to state the whole truth. It is 
plain that Messene and Megalopolis wounded to the quick the pliilo-Spartan 
sentiment of Xenophon. They stood as permanent evidences of the 
degradation of Sparta, even after the hostile armies had withdrawn from 
Laconia. He prefers to ignore them altogether. Yet he can find space 
to recount, with disproportionate prolixity, the two applications oF the 
Spartans to Athens for aid, with the favourable reception which they 
obtained—also the exploits of the Thliasians in their devoted attachment 
to Sparta. * 
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how long a time was occupied in the building of the two cities, 
nor who furnished the cost; though both the one and the other 
must have been considerable. Of the thousand new arrange¬ 
ments, incident to the winding up of many small townships, 
and the commencement of two large cities, we are unable to 
render any account. Yet there is no point of time wherein 
social phenomena are either so interesting or so instructive. 
In describing societies already established and ancient, we find 
the force of traditional routine almost omnipotent in its influence 
both on men’s actions and on their feelings. Bad as well as 
good is preserved in one concrete, since the dead weight of the 
past stifles all constructive intelligence, and leaves little room 
even for improving aspirations. But the forty small communi¬ 
ties which coalesced into Megalopolis, and the Messenians and 
other settlers who came for the first time together on the hill of 
IthdmS, were in a state in which new exigencies of every kind 
pressed for immediate satisfaction. There was no file to afford 
a precedent, nor any resource left except to submit all the 
problems to discussion by those whose character and judge¬ 
ment was most esteemed. Whether the problems were well or 
ill solved, there must have been now a genuine and earnest 
attempt to strike out as good a solution as the lights of the 
time ajid place permitted, with a certain latitude for conflicting 
views. Arrangements must have been made for the apportion¬ 
ment of houses and lands among the citizens, by purchase, or 
grant, or both together; for the political and judicial constitu¬ 
tion ; for religious and recreative ceremonies, for military 
defence, for markets, for the security and transmission of 
property, &c. All these and many other social wants of a 
nascent community must now have been provided for, and it 
would have been highly interesting to know how. Unhappily 
the means are denied to us. We can record little more than 
the bare fact that these two youngest members of the Hellenic 
brotherhood of cities were born at the same time, and under 
the auspices of the same presiding genius, Epaminondas; 
destined to sustain each other in neighbourly sympathy and in 
repelling all common danger from the attacks of Sparta; a 
purpose, which, even two centuries afterwards, remained 
engraven on the mind of a Megalopolitan patriot like Polybius. 1 

Megalopolis was intended not merely as a great city in itself, 
but as the centre of the new confederacy; which appears to 
have comprised all Arcadia, except Orcliomenus and Hercea. 

1 See a striking passage in Pq|ybius, iv. 32. Compare also Pousan, v. 
29, 3 ; ancl viii. 27, 2. 
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It was enacted that a synod or assembly, from all the separate 
members of the Arcadian name, and in which probably every 
Arcadian citizen from the constituent communities had the 
right of attending, should be periodically convoked there. 
This assembly was called the Ten Thousand, or the Great 
Number. A body of Arcadian troops, called the Epariti, 
destined to uphold the federation, and receiving pay when on 
service, was also provided. Assessments were levied upon 
each city for their support, and a Pan-Arcadian general (pro¬ 
bably also other officers) was named. The Ten Thousand, 
on behalf of all Arcadia, received foreign envoys—concluded 
war, or peace, or alliance—and tried all officers or other 
Arcadians brought before them on accusations of public 
misconduct. 1 The great Athenian orators, Kallistratus, Demo¬ 
sthenes, -<Eschin£s, on various occasions pleaded before it. 2 
What were its times of meeting, we are unable to say. It 
contributed seriously, for a certain time, to sustain a Pan- 
Arcadian communion of action and sentiment which had never 
before existed; 8 and to prevent, or soften, those dissensions 
which had always a tendency to break out among the separate 
Arcadian cities. The patriotic enthusiasm, however, out of 
which Megalopolis had first arisen, gradually became enfeebled. 
The city never attained that pre-eminence or power which its 
founders contemplated, and which had caused the city to be 
laid out on a scale too large for the population actually 
inhabiting it. 4 

Not only was the portion of Laconia west of the Messenian 
Gulf now rendered independent of Sparta, but also much of 
the territory which lies north of Sparta, between that city and 
Arcadia. Thus the Skiritse (hardy mountaineers of Arcadian 
race, heretofore dependent upon Sparta, and constituting a 
valuable contingent to her armies 8 ), wiLh their territory forming 
the northern frontier of Laconia towards Arcadia, became from 
this time independent of and hostile to Sparta. 0 The same is 
the case even with a place much nearer to Sparta—Sellasia; 
though this latter was retaken by the Lacedaemonians four or 
five years afterwards/ 

1 Xenopli. Hellcn. vii. I, 38 ; vii, 4, 2, 33, 34 ; vii. 3, I, 

2 Dcmosthen. Fals. Legat, p. 344, s, ii, p. 403, s. 220; Atschinfis, Fals. 
Leg. p. 296, c. 49 ; Cornel. Ncpos, Epamin. c. 6 . 

s Xenoph. Hellcn. vii. r, 38; vii. 4, 33 ; Diodor. xv. 59 ; Aristotle— 
*A pKdtitov TI o\ireta —ap. Harpokration, v. M 6 ptat, p. 106, ed. Neumann. 

4 Polybius, ik 55. a Thucyd. v. 66. 

0 Xen. Ilellen. vii. 4, 21. 

7 Xen. Ilellen. vii. 4, 12; Diodor. xv. 64. 
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Epaminondas remained about four months beyond the legal 
duration of his command in Arcadia and Laconia. 1 The 
sufferings of a severe mid-winter were greatly mitigated to his 
soldiers by the Arcadians, who, full of devoted friendship, 
pressed upon them an excess of hospitality which he could not 
permit consistently with their military duties.'-* He stayed long 
enough to settle all the preliminary debates and difficulties, 
and to put in train of serious execution the establishment 
of Mcsscne and Megalopolis. For the completion of a work 
thus comprehensive, which changed the face and character of 
Peloponnesus, much time was of course necessary. Accord¬ 
ingly, a Theban division under Pam mentis, was left to repel 
all obstruction from Sparta ; 8 while Tegea also, from this time 

1 The exact number of eighty five days, given by Diodorus (xv. 67) 
seems to show that he had copied literally from Ephorus or some other 
older author. 

Plutarch, in one place (Agesil. c. 32). mentions "throe entire months,” 
which differs little from eighty-five days. He expresses himself as if 
Epaminondas spent all this time in ravaging Laconia. Yet again, in the 
Apophth. "Reg. p. 194 B (compare /Elian, V. II. xiii. 42), and in the life 
of Pelopidas (c. 25), Plutarch states, that Epaminondas and his colleagues 
held the command four whole months over and above the legal time, 
being engaged in their operations in Laconia and Mcssenia. This 
seems to me the more probable interpretation of the case; for the 
operations seem too large to have been accomplished in either thiee or 
four months. 

3 See a remarkable passage in Plutarch—An Seni sit gcrendaRcspublica 
(c. 8, p. 788 A). 

8 Pausan. viii. 27, 2. Tammen^s is said to have been an earnest friend 
of Epaminondas, but of older political sLanding; to whom Epaminondas 
partly owed his rise (Plutarch, Re ip. Ger. Pneccp. p. S05 F). 

Pausanias places the foundation of Megalopolis in the same Olympic 
year as the battle of Leuktra, and a few months after that battle, during 
the archonship of Phrasikleides at Athens; that is, between Midsummer 
371 and Midsummer 370 b.c. (Pausan, viii. 27, 6), He places the founda¬ 
tion of Messene in the next Olympic year, under the archonship of Dyskindtus 
at Athens; that is, between Midsummer 370 and Midsummer 369 h.c. (iv, 
27, 5 )- 

The foundation of Megalopolis would probably be understood to date 
from the initial determination taken by the assembled Arcadians, soon after 
the revolution at Tegea, to found a Pun-Arcadian city and federative league. 
This was probably "taken before Midsummer 370 B.c., and the date of 
Pausanias would thus be correct. 

The foundation of Mcss£n£ would doubtless take its wra from the 
expedition of Epaminondas—between November and March 370-369 B.c. ; 
which would beduiing the archonship of DyskinStus at Athens, as Pausanias 
affirms. 

What length of time was required to complete the erection and establish¬ 
ment of either city, we are not informed. 

Diodorus places the foundation of Megalopolis in 368 b.c. (xv. 72). 
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forward, for some years, was occupied as a post by a Theban 
harmost and garrison. 1 

Meanwhile the Athenians were profoundly affected by these 
proceedings of Epaminondas in Peloponnesus. The accumu¬ 
lation of force against Sparta was so powerful, that under a 
chief like him, it seemed sufficient to crush her: and though 
the Athenians were now neutral in the contest, such a prospect 
was not at all agreeable to them,- involving the aggrandisement 
of Thebes to a point inconsisleni with their security. It was 
in the midst of the successes of Epaminondas that envoys came 
to Athens from Sparta, Corinth and Phlius, to entreat her aid. 
The message was one not merely humiliating to the Lacedae¬ 
monians, who had never previously sent the like request to any 
Grecian city—hut also difficult to handle in reference to Athens. 
Histoiy showed abundant acts of jealousy and hostility, little 
either of good feeling or consentient interest, on the part of 
the Lacedremonians towards her. What little was to be found, 
the envoy dexterously brought forward; going back to the 
dethronement of the Peisistratids from Athens by Spartan 
help, the glorious expulsion of Xerxes from Greece by the joint 
efforts of both cities—and the auxiliaries sent by Athens into 
Laconia in 465 b.c., lo assist the Spartans against the revolted 
Messenians on Mount Ithdme. In these times (he reminded 
the Athenian assembly) Thebes had betrayed the Hellenic 
cause by joining Xerxes, and had been an object of common 
hatred to both. Moreover the maritime forces of Greece had 
been arrayed under Athens in the Confederacy of Delos, with 
full sanction and recommendation from Sparta; while the 
headship of the latter by land had in like manner been 
accepted by the Athenians. He called on the assembly, in the 
name of these former glories, to concur with Sparta in forgetting 
all the deplorable hostilities which had since intervened, and 
to afford to her a generous relief against the old common 
enemy. The Thebans might even now be decimated (accord¬ 
ing to the vow said to have been taken after the repulse of 
Xerxes), in spite of their present menacing ascendency—if 
Athens and Sparta could be brought heartily to co-operatc; 
and might be dealt with as Thebes herself had wished to 
deal with Athens after the Peloponnesian war, when Sparta 
refused to concur in pronouncing the sentence of utter ruin. fl 

This appeal from Sparta was earnestly, seconded by the 

1 Xen. Hellen, vii. 4, 36. 

3 Isokial£s (Archidainus), Or. vi, s. 129. 

3 Xen. Ilellen. vi. 14, is. 
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envoys from Corinth and Phlius. The Corinthian speaker 
contended, that Epaminondas and his army, passing through 
the territory of Corinth, and inflicting damage upon it in their 
passage into Peloponnesus, had committed a glaring violation 
of the general peace, sworn in 371 b.c., first at Sparta and 
afterwards at Athens, guaranteeing universal autonomy to 
every Grecian city. The envoy fiorn Phlius—while compli¬ 
menting Athens on the proud position which she now held, 
having the fate of Sparta in her hands—dwelt on the meed of 
honour which she would earn in Greece, if she now generously 
interfered to rescue her ancient rival, forgetting past injuries 
and remembering only past benefits. In adopting such policy, 
too, she would act in accordance with her own true interests; 
since, should Sparta be crushed, the Thebans would become 
undisputed heads of Greece, and more formidable still to 
Athens. 1 

It was not among the least marks of the prostration of 
Sparta, that she should be compelled to send such an embassy 
to Athens, and to entreat an amnesty for so many untoward 
realities during the past. The contrast is indeed striking, 
when we set her present language against that which she had 
held respecting Athens, before and through the Peloponnesian 
war. 

At first, her envoys were heard with doubtful favour; the 
sentiment of the Athenian assembly being apparently rather 
against than for them. “Such language from the Spartans 
(murmured the assembled citizens) is intelligible enough dur¬ 
ing their present distress; but so long as they were in good 
circumstances, we received nothing but ill-usage from them.” 2 
Nor was the complaint of the Spartans, that the invasion of 
Laconia was contrary to the sworn peace guaranteeing uni¬ 
versal autonomy, admitted without opposition. Some said 
that the Lacedaemonians had drawn the invasion upon them¬ 
selves, by their previous interference with Tegea and in 
Arcadia; and that the intervention of the Mautineians at 
Tegea had been justifiable, since Stasippus and the philo- 
Laconian party in that city had been the first to begin unjust 
violence. On the other hand, the appeal made by the envoys 
to the congress of Peloponnesian allies held in 404 e.c., afLer 
the surrender of Athens—when the Theban deputy had pro- 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 3S-48. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 35. Oi nhrot 'Adrjvaioi ob irauv 18e£avTo t &AA& 
Bpovs rts roLovros Bn/Atey, a >s pvv fiev ravra A eyotw fire e3 ^rparrov, 
iiriicewro 
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posed that Athens should he totally destroyed, while the 
Spartans had strenuously protested against so cruel a sentence 
—made a powerful impression on the assembly, and contributed 
more than anything else to determine them in favour of the 
proposition. 1 c£ As Athens was then, so Sparta is now, on the 
brink of ruin, from the fiat of the same enemy: Athens was 
then rescued by Sparta, and shall she now leave the rescue 
unrequited ? v Such was the broad and simple issue which 
told upon the feelings of the assembled Athenians, disposing 
them to listen with increasing favour both to the envoys from 
Corinth and Phlius, and to their own speakers on the same side. 

To rescue Sparta, indeed, was prudent as well as generous. 
A counterpoise would thus be maintained against the ex¬ 
cessive aggrandisement of Thebes, which at this moment 
doubtless caused serious alarm and jealousy to the Athenians. 
And thus, after the first ebullition of resentment against Sparta, 
naturally suggested by the history of the past, the philo-Spartan 
view of the situation gradually became more and more pre¬ 
dominant in the assembly. Kallistratus 1 2 3 the orator spoke 
eloquently in support of the Lacedaemonians ; while the adverse 
speakers were badly listened to, as pleading in favour of Thebes, 
whom no one wished to aggrandise further. A vote, decisive 
and enthusiastic, was passed for assisting the Spartans with the 
full force of Athens; under the command of Iphikrates, then 
residing as a private citizen a at Athens, since the peace of the 
preceding year, which had caused him to be recalled from 
Korkyra. 

As soon as the saciifices, offered in contemplation of this 
enterprise, were announced to be favourable, Iphikrates made 
proclamation that the citizens destined for service should equip 
themselves and muster in arms in the grove of AkadSmus 
(outside the gates), there to take their evening meal, and to 
march the next morning at daybreak. Such was the general 
ardour, that many citizens went forth from the gates even in 
advance of Iphikrates himself; and the total force which 
followed him is said to have been 12,000 men—not named 
under conscription by the general, but volunteers. 4 He first 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 35. Wltytcrrov r&v \sx 0 « f ' T<yy Aatectiaifioviav 

iSdicet cTpcu, &c. 

3 Demosthenes cont, Neacr. p. 1353. 

XenokleidSs, a poet, spoke in opposition to the vote for supporting 
Sparta (ib.). 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 49; Dionys. Hal. Jndic. de Lysi£, p. 479. 

4 This number 35 stated by Diodorus (xv. 63), 
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marched to Corinth, where he halted some days; much to the 
discontent of his soldiers, who were impatient to accomplish 
their project of carrying rescue to Sparta. But Iphikratos was 
well aware that all beyond Corinth and Phlius was hostile 
ground, and that he had formidable enemies to deal with. 
After having established his position at Corinth, and obtained 
information regarding the enemy, he marched into Arcadia, 
and there made war without any important result. Epami- 
nonclas and his army had quitted Laconia, while many of the 
Arcadians and Eleians, had gone home with the plunder 
acquired; so that Sparta was for the time out of danger. 
Impelled in part by the recent manifestation of Athens, 1 the 
Theban general himself soon commenced his march of return 
into Bceotia, in which it was necessary for him to pass the line 
of Mount Oneium between Corinth and Kenchrere. This line 
was composed of difficult ground, and afforded good means of 
resistance to the passage of an army; nevertheless Iphikratos, 
though he occupied its two extremities, did not attempt directly 
to bar the passage of the Thebans. He contented himself 
with sending out from Corinth all his cavalry, both Athenian 
and Corinthian, to harass them in their march. But Epatni- 
nondas beat them back with some loss, and pursued them to 
the gates of Corinth. Excited by this spectacle, the Athenian 
main body within the town were eager to march out and 
engage in general battle. Their ardour was however repressed 
by Iphikratos; who, refusing to go forth, suffered the Thebans 
to continue their retreat unmolested. 2 

1 To this extent we may believe what is said by Cornelius Nepos 
(IphicratSs, c. 2). 

2 The account here given in the text coincides as to the matter of fact 
with Xenophon, as well as with Plutarch; and also (in my belief) with 
Pausanias (Xen. Hell. vi. 5, 51 ; Plutarch, Pelop. c. 24; Pausan. ix. 14, 6). 

But though I accept the facts of Xenophon, I cannot accept cither his 
suppositions as to the purpose, or his criticisms on the conduct, of Iphikratos. 
Other modern critics appear to me not to have sufficiently distinguished 
Xenophon’s facts from his suppositions. 

IphikratOs (says Xenophon), while attempting to guard the line of Mount 
Oneium, in order that the Thebans might not be able to reach Kccotia— 
left the excellent road adjoining to Kenchrete unguarded. Then—wishing 
to inform himself, whether the Thebans had as yet passed the Mount Oneium, 
he sent out as scouts all the Athenian and all the Corinthian cavalry. Now 
(observes Xenophon) a few scouts can see and report as well as a great 
number ; while the great number find it more difficult to get back in safety. 
By this foolish conduct of Iphikratos, in sending out so large a body, several 
horsemen were lost in the retreat ; which would not have happene<l if he 
had only sent out a few. 

This criticism here made by Xenophon appears unfounded. It is plain, 
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O11 returning to Thebes, Epaminondas with Pelopidas and 
the other Boeotarchs, resigned the command. They had already 

from the facts which he himself states, that Iphikrnl&s never intended to bar 
the passage of the Thebans; and that he sent out his whole body of cavaliy, 
not simply as scouts, but to harass the enemy on giouncl which he thought 
advantageous lor the purpose. That so able a commander as Iphikrates 
should have been guilty of the gioss bluncleis with which Xenophon hcie 
reproaches him, is in a high degree improbable; it seems to me more 
probable that Xenophon has misconceived his real purpose. Why indeed 
should Iphikrates wish to expose Lhe whole Athenian army in a murdetous 
conflict for the purpose of pieventhig the homeward inarch of the Thebans ? 
His mission was, to rescue Spaitaj but Spaita was now no longer in 
danger; and it was for the advantage of Athens that the Thebans should 
go back to lkeotia, rather than remain in Peloponnesus. That he should 
content himsell with harassing the Thebans, instead of barring their reheat 
directly, is a policy which we should expect from him. 

Theie is another ciicumstance in this retreat which has excited discussion 
among the commentators, and on which X dissent from their views. It is 
connected with the statement of Pausanias, who says — *£ls irpoiftW 
trrparv (Kpaminondna) Ae'xaiov iyivero, teal dt^ievai tj)s jJJSou rh 

trreva /cal fiinrfiara fyieAAev, Ttfu/eptfrnjs 6 T tfiodiov it e\r turrits «ai &\Kijv 
’Adrivat&v 4x S vvap.iv, &riX sl P e * tois ©7j$alois, ’ETra^FipcSi/Sar robs 
*mQe(x4vovs rpetrerai, /cal irpbs avrb &tj>iic6pevo s 'Aflijvafwv IttrTU, 
As ive^tevat paxavp4vavs robs 'Adyvalovs etcutAvw " ltfnfcpdrys , <J 5 e aSfliy rfy 
ras 0^£ay &W/Aavye. 

In this statement there arc some inaccuracies, as that of calling Iphikrates 
“ son of Timotheus ;” and speaking of Leclurttm, where Pausanias ought to 
have named Ktnckrea* For Epaminondas could not have passed Corinth 
on the side of Lcckcum, since the Long Walls, reaching from one to the 
other, would prevent him; moreover the “tugged ground” was between 
Corinth and Kenchrcm, not between Corinth and Lechaeum. 

BuL the words which occasion mosL perplexity are those which follow : 
“ Epaminondas repulses the assailants, and having come to the city iticlf of 
tfie Athenians , uhen Iphikrates forbade the Athenians to come out and 
fight, he (Epaminondas) again marched away to Thebes.” 

What are we to understand by the city of the Athenians ? The natural 
sense of the words is certainly Athens; and so most of the commentators 
relate. But when tire battle was fought between Corinth and Kenchrece, 
can we reasonably believe that Epaminondas pursued the fugitives to 
Athens—through the city of Megara, which lay in the way, and which 
seems then (lSiodor. xv. 68) to have been allied with Athens? The 
station of Iphikrates was Corinth ; from thence he had marched out—and 
thither his cavalry, when repulsed, would go back, as the nearest shelter. 

Hr. Thirhvall (Hist. Greece, vol. v, ch, 39, p, 141) understands Pausanias 
to mean, that Iphikrates retired with his defeated cavalry to Corinth—that 
Efmminondas then inarched straight on to Athens—and that Iphikrates 
followed him. “ Possibly (he says) the only mistake in this statement is, 
that it represents -the presence of Iphikrates, instead of his absence, as 
the cause which prevented the Athenians from fighting. According to 
Xenophon, Iphikratds must have been in the rear of Epaminondas.” 

I cannot think that we obtain* this bom the words of Xenophon, Neither 
he nor Plutarch countenances the idea that Epaminondas marched to the 1 
walls of Athens, which supposition is derived solely from the words of 
Pausanias. Xenophon and Plutarch intimate only that Iphikrates interposed 
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retained it for four months longer than the legal expiration of 
their term. Although, by the constitutional law of Thebes, any 
general who retained his functions longer than the period fixed 
by law was pronounced worthy of death, yet Epaminondas, while 
employed in his great projects for humiliating Sparta and found¬ 
ing the two hostile cities on her border, had taken upon himself 
to brave this illegality, persuading all his colleagues to concur 
with him. On resigning the command, all of them had to 
undergo that trial of accountability which awaited every retiring 
magistrate, as a matter of course—but which, in the present 
case, was required oil special ground, since all had committed 
an act notoriously punishable as well as of dangerous precedent. 
Epaminondas undertook the duty of defending his colleagues 
as well as himself. That he as well as Pelopidas had political 
enemies, likely to avail themselves of any fair pretext for 
accusing him—is not to be doubted. But we may well doubt, 
whether on the present occasion any of these enemies actually 
came forward to propose that the penalty legally incurred 
should be inflicted ; not merely because this proposition, in the 
face of a victorious army, returning elate with their achievements 
and proud of their commanders, was full of danger to the 
mover himself—but also for another reason—because Epami¬ 
nondas would hardly be imprudent enough to wait for the case 
to be slated by his enemies. Knowing that the illegality 
committed was flagrant and of hazardous example—having also 
the reputation of his colleagues as well as his own to protect— 
be would forestall accusation by coming forward himself to 

some opposition, and not veiy effective opposition, near Corinth, to the 
retreating march of Epaminondas, from Peloponnesus into Bceotia. 

That Epaminondas should have marched to Athens at all, under the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case, when he was returning to Bccolia, appears to me in 
itself improbable, and to be tendered still more improbable by ihe silence 
of Xenophon. Nor is it indispensable to put this construction even upon 
Pausanias ; who may surely have meant by the woids —irpbs avrb 'AOtivaianr 
rb &tTTv —not Athens, but the city then occupied by the Athenians engaged— 
that is, Corinth . The city of the Athenians , in icfcicnce to this battle* was 
Corinth; it was the city out of which the troops of IphikratSs had just 
marched, and to which, on being defeated, they naturally retired for safety, 
pursued by Epaminondas to the gates. The statement of Pausanias—that 
IphiUrates would not let the Athenians in the town (Corinth) go out to 
fight—then follows natuially. Epaminondas, finding that they would not 
come out, drew back his troops, and resumed his march to Thebes. 

The stratagem of IphikiatGs noticed by Polyaenus (iii. 9, 29), can hardly 
be the same incident as this mentioned by Pausanias. It purports to be a 
nocturnal surprise planned by the Thebans against Athens ; which certainly 
must be quite different (if it be in itself a reality) from this march of 
Epaminondas. And the stiatagem ascribed by Polymnus to Iphikrates 
is of a strange and highly improbable character. 
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explain and justify the proceeding. He set forth the glorious 
results of the expedition just finished; the invasion and devasta¬ 
tion of Laconia, hitherto unvisited by any enemy—the confine¬ 
ment of the Spartans within their walls—the liberation of all 
Western Laconia, and the establishment of Messene as a city 
—the constitution of a strong new Arcadian city, forming, with 
Tegea on one flanlc and MessSne on the other, a line of defence 
on the Spartan frontier, so as to ensure the peimanent 
depression of the great enemy of Thebes—the emancipation of 
Greece generally, from Spartan ascendency, now consummated. 

Such justification—whether delivered in reply to a substantive 
accuser, or (which is more probable) tendered spontaneously 
by Epaminondas himself—was not merely satisfactory, but 
triumphant. He and the other generals were acquitted by 
acclamation; without even going through the formality of 
collecting the votes. 1 And it appears that both Epaminondas 
and Pelopidas were immediately re-appointed among the 
lioeotarchs of the year. 2 

1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 25; Plutarch, Apophthegm, p. 194 B; Pausan. 
ix, 14, 4; Cornelius Nepos, Epaminond. c. 7, S; ."Elian, V. II. xiii. 42. 

Piiusunias states the fact plainly and clearly; the others, especially Nepos 
nnd /Elian, though agreeing in the main fact, surround it with colours 
exaggerated and false. They represent Epnminondns as in danger of being 
put to death by ungrateful and malignant fellow-citizens; Cornelius Nepos 
puts into his mouth a justificatory speech of extieme insolence (compare 
Aiist, Or. xlvi. irepl -rot) 'irapatpd^yfxaros —p, 385jebb. ; p. 520 Dindorf); 
which, had it been really made, would lwve tended more than anything 
else to set the public against him—nnd which is moreover quite foreign to 
the character of Epaminondas. To carry the exaggeration still further, 
I'lit larch (De Vitioso Pudore, p. 540 E) describes Pelopidas ns trembling 
and begging for his life. 

Epaminondas had committed a grave 11 legality, which could not be passed 
over without notice in his trial of accountability. But he had a good 
justification. It was necessary that he should put in the justification; 
when put in, it passed triumphantly. What more could he required? 
The facts, when fairly stated, will not serve as an illustration of the alleged 
ingratitude of the people towards great men. 

* Diodorus fxv. 81) states that Pelopidas was Bceotarch without inter¬ 
ruption, annually re-appointed, from the revolution of Thebes down to his 
decease. Plutarch also (Pelopid. c. 34) affirms that when Pelopidas died, 
he was in his thirteenth year of the appointment; which may be understood 
as the same assertion in other words. Whether Epaminondas was re-chosen, 
does not appear. 

Sievcrs denies the re-appointment as well of Pelopidas as of Epaminondas. 
But I do not see upon what grounds ; for, in my judgement, Epaminondas 
appears again as commander in Peloponnesus during this same year (369 
B.c.). Sievers holds Epaminondas to have commanded without being 
Bceotarch ; but no reason is produced for this (Sievers, Geschicht, Giiech. 
bis zur Schlacht von Mantineia, p. 277). 
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CHAPTER LXXIX 

FROM THK FOUNDATION OF MERSKNE AND MEGALOPOUS 
TO THE DEATH OF PELOPIDAS 

Prodigious was the change operated throughout ihc 
Grecian world during the eighteen months between June 371 
b.c. (when the general peace, including all except Thebes, was 
sworn at Sparta, twenty days before the battle of Leuktra), and 
the spring of 369 n.c., when the Thebans, after a victorious 
expedition into Peloponnesus, were reconducted home by 
Epaminondas. 

Plow that change worked in Peloponnesus, amounting to a 
partial reconstitution of the peninsula, has been sketched in 
the preceding chapter. Among most of the cities and districts 
hitherto dependent allies of Sparta, the local oligarchies where¬ 
by Spartan influence had been maintained, were overthrown, 
not without harsh and violent reaction. Laconia had been 
invaded and laid waste, while the Spartans were obliged to 
content themselves with guarding their central hearth and 
their families from assault. The western and best half of 
Laconia had been wrested from them; Messene had been 
constituted as a free city on their frontier ; a large proportion of 
their Perioeki and Helots had been converted into independent 
Greeks bitterly hostile to them; moreover the Arcadian 
population had been emancipated from their dependence, and 
organised into self-acting, jealous neighbours, in the new city 
of Megalopolis, as well as in Tegea and Mantineia. The once 
philo-Laconian Tegea was now among the chief enemies of 
Sparta; and the Skiritre, so long numbered as the bravest of 
the auxiliary troops of the latter, were now identified in 
sentiment with Arcadians and Thebans against her. 

Out of Peloponnesus, the change wrought had also been 
considerable; partly, in the circumstances of Thessaly and 
Macedonia, partly in the position and policy of Athens. 

At the moment of the battle of Leuktra (July, 371 b.c.) 
Jason was tagus of Thessaly, and Amyntas king of Macedonia. 
Amyntas was dependent on, if not tributary to, Jason, whose 
dominion, military force, and revenue, combined with extra¬ 
ordinary personal energy and ability, rendered him decidedly 
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the first potentate in Greece, whose aspirations were known to 
be unbounded ; so that he inspired more or less alarm every¬ 
where, especially to weaker neighbours like the Macedonian 
prince. Throughout a reign of twenty-three years, full of 
trouble and peril, Amyntas had cultivated the friendship both 
of Sparta and of Athens, 1 especially the former. It was by 
Spartan aid only that he had been enabled to prevail over the 
Olynthian confederacy, which would otherwise have proved an 
overmatch for him. At the time when Sparta aided him to 
crush that promising and liberal confederacy, she was at the 
maximum of her power (382-379 b.c.), holding even Thebes 
under garrison among her subject-allies. But the revolution of 
Thebes, and the war against Thebes and Athens (from 378 B.c. 
downward) had sensibly diminished her power on land ; while 
the newly-organised naval force and maritime confederacy of 
the Athenians had overthrown her empire at sea. Moreover, 
the great power of Jason in Thessaly had so grown up 
(combined with the resistance of the Thebans) as to cut off the 
communication of Sparta with Macedonia, and even to forbid 
her (in 374 b.c.) from assisting her faithful ally, the Pharsalian 
Polydamas, against him.* To Amyntas, accordingly, the 
friendship of Athens, now again the greatest maritime potentate 
in Greece, had become more important than that of Sparta. 
We know that he tried to conciliate the powerful Athenian 
generals, Iphikrat£s and Timotheus. He adopted the former 
as his son ; 3 at what exact period, cannot be discovered; but 
I have already stated that IphikratGs had married the daughter 
of Kotys king of Thrace, and had acquired a maritime settle¬ 
ment called Drys on the Thracian coast. In the years 373-372 
B.c,, we find Timotheus also in great favour with Amyntas, 
testified by a valuable present sent to him at Athens; a cargo 
of timber, the best produce of Macedonia, 4 Amyntas was at 
this period on the best footing with Athens, sent his deputies 

1 ^EschinOs, De Fnls. Leg. c. 13, p. 249; IsokrntSs, Or. v, (Philipp.) s, 
124. *0 yap irartfp <rov (Isokrates to Philip) irpbs r&s v 6 \ets rauras (Sparta,, 
Athens, Argos, and Thebes), ah aoi irapatvu frpotrixw rhv vovv t vpbs 
airdvas otueiws 

The connexion of Amyntas with Thebes could hardly have been con¬ 
siderable ; lhaL with Argos was based upon a stiong legendary and ancestral 
sentiment rather tlmu on common political grounds j wiLli Athens it was 
both political and t serious; with Sparta, it was attested by the most 
essential military aid and co-operation. 

Q Xen, Hellen. vi. I, 17. 

8 iEschin^s, De Fals, Leg. c. 13, p. 249, See above, ch. lxxvii. 

4 Dcmosthcn. cont, Timotheum, c. 8 , p. 1194; Xenoph. Hellen, 
vi. 1, 11. 
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as a confederate to the regular synod there assembled, and was 
treated with considerable favour. 1 

The battle of Leuktra (July 371 u.c.) tended to knit more 
closely the connexion between Amyntas and the Athenians, 
who were now the auxiliaries most likely to sustain him againsL 
the ascendency of Jason. It produced at the same time the 
more important effect of stimulating the ambition of Athens in 
every direction. Not only her ancient rival, Sparta, beaten in 
the field and driven from one humiliation to another, was 
disabled from opposing her, and even compelled to solicit her 
aid—but new rivals, the Thebans, were suddenly lifted into an 
ascendency inspiring her with mingled jealousy and apprehen¬ 
sion. Hence fresh hopes as well as fresh jealousies conspired 
to push Athens in a career of aspiration such as had never 
appealed open to her since the disasters of 404 b.c. Such 
enlargement of her views was manifested conspicuously by the 
step taken two or three months after the battle of Leuktra 
(mentioned in my preceding chapter)—of causing the peace, 
which had already been sworn at Sparta in the preceding month 
of June, to be re-sworn under the presidency and guarantee of 
Athens, by cities binding themselves mutually to each other as 
defensive allies of Athens ; 3 thus silently disenthralling Sparta 
and taking her place. 

On land, however, Athens had never held, and could hardly 
expect to hold, anything above the second rank, serving as a 
bulwark against Theban aggrandisement. At sea she already 
occupied the first place, at the head of an extensive confederacy; 
and it was to further maritime aggrandisement that her present 
chances, as well as her past traditions, pointed. Such is the 
new path upon which we now find her entering. At the first 
Formation of her new confederacy, in 378 b.c., she had distinctly 
renounced all idea of resuming the large amount of possessions, 
public and private, which had been snatched from her along 
with her empire at the close of the Peloponnesian war; and 
had formally proclaimed that no Athenian citizen should for 
the future possess or cultivate land out of Attica—a guarantee 
against renovation of the previous klerucliies or out-possessions. 
This prudent self-restraint, which had contributed so much 
during the last seven years to raise her again into naval pre- 

1 Machines, De FaU. Leg. c. 13, p. 24S. rty TraTpucJji/ €^otar, teal rets 
euep7ea*(aj u/teti viHipfarc *kfxvvr^ r$ 4 >i\(inrou irarpl t &c. 

Demosthenes cont. Arfetokrat c. 30, p. 660. rty vrarpitcfyv (f>t\lav 
bvaveovtrBat (Philip to the Athenians): compaie ibid, c, 29, p. 657, 

a Xen. Ilellen. vi. q, 2, 
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eminence, is now gradually thrown aside, under the tempting 
circumstances of the moment. Henceforward, the Athenian 
maritime force becomes employed for the recovery of lost 
possessions as well as for protection or enlargement of the 
confederacy. The prohibition against kleruchies out of Attica 
will soon appear to be forgotten. Offence is given to the 
prominent members of the maritime confederacy; so that the 
force of Athens, misemployed and broken into fragments, is 
found twelve or thirteen years afterwards unable to repel anew 
aggressor, who starts up, alike able and unexpected, in the 
Macedonian prince, Philip son of Amyntas. 

Very different was the position of Amyntas himself towards 
Athens, in 371 B.C. He was an unpretending ally, looking 
for her help in case of need against Jason, and sending his 
envoy to the meeting at Athens about September or October 
371 b.c., when the general peace was re-sworn under Athenian 
auspices. It was at this meeting that Athens seems to have 
first put forth her new maritime pretensions. While guarantee- 
ing to every Grecian city, great and small, the enjoyment of 
autonomy, she made exception of some cities which she 
claimed as belonging to herself. Among these was certainly 
Amphipolis; probably also the towns in the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus, and Potidsea; all which we find a few years afterwards 
occupied by Athenians. 1 How much of their lost possessions 
the Athenians thought it prudent now to reclaim, we cannot 
distinctly make out. But we know that their aspirations 
grasped much more than Amphipolis; 2 * * * * * and the moment 
was probably thought propitious for making other demands 
besides. Amyntas through his envoy, together with the rest 
of the assembled envoys, recognised without opposition the 
right of the Athenians to Amphipolis. 8 

1 Demosthen. (Philippic, ii. c. 4, p. 71 ; Dc Halonneso, c. 3, p. 79; De 
Rebus Chersones. c. 2, p. 91) ; also Epistol. Philipp, ap. Demosthen. c. 6, 
p. 163. 

2 Compare the aspirations of Athens, as stated in 391 b.c., when the 

propositions of peace recommended by Andokid£s were under con¬ 
sideration—aspirations, which were then regarded as beyond all hope of 
attainment, and imprudent even to talk about (AndokidSs, De Pace, s. 15). 

(p£pe } kWh, Xepp6vti<Tov teal ras hnoudas teal rh SyKr^para not rh XP^ a 

kTro\A$ufisv 1 *A\\* otfre J9a(n\eus, otfre ot <n^ ta X ot J ffvyxupovtfiv itfup, j«0' 
&V aiirh 5ei ifo\€/j.ovvrci,s Kr^cra<r$ai. 

a yEschintfs, De Fal*. Leg. c. 14, p. 250. 

Hvpfiaxtas yhp AttUGBaifiovtuv /cal r&v tfikAwv 'EAA'fipwj' ffvvekOovffijs, di 
&v TO&rcw 'AjU*5 vras d ^tkimrov 7ra*rAp, /cal trifarw fftvedpov, /cal rr)s tcaO ’ 
lai/T&i' if/'fitpov ictpios &v t 'Apupiiroktv r)jv ’AOyyaicav 

trvpe^aipeip pterh rwv &AAa>v 'K\k-i}V(»>v * AOyvatots ; Kal ruvro 
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Such recognition was not indeed in itself either any loss to 
Amyntas, or any gain to Athens: for Amphipolis, though 
bordering on his kingdom, had never belonged to him, nor 
had he any power of transferring it Originally an Athenian 
colony, 1 next taken from Athens in 424-423 b.c. by Brasidas, 
through the improvidence of the Athenian officers Eukles and 
Thucydides, then re-colonised under Lacedaemonian auspices 
—it had ever since remained an independent city; though 
Sparta had covenanted to restore it by the peace of Nikias 
(421 b.c.), but had never performed her covenant Its un¬ 
paralleled situation, near to both the bridge and mouth of 
the Strymon, in the midst of a fertile territory,.within reach 
of the mining district of Pangseus—rendered it a tempting 
prize: and the right of Athens to it was indisputable; so far 
as original colonisation before the capture by Brasidas, and 
formal treaty of cession by Sparta after the capture, could 

-ri Koivbv Z6yp.a twv 'Eifo^/ffa/teVour, 4/e tuv Sij/io/rfw// 
ypafifidruv pdpTvpas irapetrx^ff-V^ 

The remarkable event to which ^Eschin&s here makes allusion, must 
have taken place either in the congress held at Sparta, in the month 
preceding the battle of Leuktra, where the general peace was sworn, 
with universal autonomy guaranteed—leaving out only Thebes; or else, 
at the subsequent congress held three or four months afterwards at Athens, 
where a peace, on similar conditions generally, was again sworn under the 
auspices of Athens as president. 

My conviction is, that it took place on the latter occasion—at Athens. 
First, the reference of ri£schin£s to the Bq/t&ria ypa/xfiara, leads ns to eon* 
elude that the affair was transacted in that city ; secondly, I do not think 
that the Athenians would have been in any situation to exact such a reserve 
in their favour, prior to the battle of Leuktra; thirdly, the congress at 
Sparta was held, not for the purpose of evfifMxta or alliance, but for that 
of terminating the war and concluding peace; while the subsequent congress 
at Athens formed the baris of a defensive alliance, to which, either then or 
soon afterwards, Sparta acceded. 

1 The pretensions advanced by Philip of Macedon (in his Epistola nd 
Athenienses, ap. Demosthen. p. 164), that Amphipolis or its locality 
originally belonged to his ancestor Alexander son of Amyntas, as having 
expelled the Persians from it—are unfounded, and contradicted by Thucy¬ 
dides. At least, if (which is barely possible) Alexander ever did acquire 
the spot, he must have lost it afterwards; for it was occupied by the 
Edonlan Thracians, both in 465 B.c., when Athens made her first 
unsuccessful attempt to plant a colony there—and in 437 B.C., when she 
tried again with better success under Agnon, and established Amphipolis 
(Thucyd. iv. 102), 

The expression of A£schines, that Amyntas in 371 b.c. "gave up or 
receded from” Amphipolis (&v 8* ’AjuiWar aireirrif—De Fals. Leg. A <\) can 
at most only be construed as referring to rights which he may have claimed, 
since he was never in actual possession of it; though we cannot wonder 
that the orator should use such language in addressing Philip son of 
Amyntas, who was really master of the town. 
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confer a right*. But this ticaty, not fulfilled at the Lime, was 
now fifty years old. The repugnance of the Amphipolitan 
population, which had originally prevented its fulfilment, was 
strengthened by all the sanction of a long pi ascription; while 
the tomb and chapel of Brasidas their second founder, con¬ 
secrated in the agora, served as an imperishable admonition 
to repel all pretensions on the part of Athens, Such pretensions, 
whatever might be the right, were deplorably impolitic unless 
Athens was prepared to hack them by strenuous effoits of men 
and money; from which we shall find her shrinking now, as 
she had done (under the unwise advice of Nikias) in 421 D.c., 
and the years immediately succeeding. In fact, the large 
renovated pretensions of Athens both to Amphipolis and to 
other places on the Macedonian and Chalkidic coast, combined 
with her languor and inertness in military action—will be 
found henceforward among the greatest mischiefs to the 
general cause of Hellenic independence, and among the most 
effective helps to the well-conducted aggressions of Philip of 
Maccdon. 

Though the claim of Athens to the recovery of a portion 
of her lost transmarine possessions was thus advanced and 
recognised in the congress of autumn 371 u.c., she does not 
seem to have been able to take any immediate steps for 
prosecuting it. Six months afterwards, the state of northern 
Greece was again completely altered by the death, nearly at 
the same time, of Jason in Thessaly, and of Amyntas in 
Macedonia. 1 The former was cut off (as has been mentioned 
in the preceding chapter) by assassination, while in the pleni¬ 
tude of his vigour; and his great power could not be held 
together by an inferior hand. His two brothers, Polyphron 
and Polydorus, succeeded him in the post of tagus of Thessaly. 
Polyphron, having put to death his brother, enjoyed the 
dignity for a short time; after which he too was slain by a 
third brother, Alexander of PherEe; but not before he had 
committed gross enormities, by killing and banishing many of 
the most eminent citizens of Larissa and Pharsalus; among 
them the estimable Polydamas, 2 The Larissocan exiles, many 
belonging to the great family of the Aleuadee, took refuge in 

1 Diuilor. xv. 60. 

fl Xenopli. Hellen. vi. 4, 33, 34* 

Diodorus (xv. 61) calls Alexander of Phene brother of Polydorus ; Plut¬ 
arch d’elopid. c. 29) calls him nephew. Xenophon does not expressly say 
which; but his narrative seems to countenance the statement of Dlodoius 
ntlipv t1’*m Hint of 'PiuMrrti. 
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Macedonia, where Amyntas (having died in 370 n.c.) had been 
succeeded in the throne by his youthful son Alexander. The 
latter, being persuaded to invade Thessaly for the purpose of 
restoring them, succeeded in getting possession of Larissa and 
Krannon; both which cities he kept under his own garrisons, 
in spite of unavailing resistance from Polyphron and Alexander 
of Phene. 1 

This Alexander, who succeeded to Jason’s despotism in 
Thera?, and to a considerable portion of his military power, 
was nevertheless unable to keep together the whole of it, or 
to retain Thessaly and its circumjacent tributaries in one 
united dominion. The Thessalian cities hostile to him invited 
assistance, not merely from Alexander of Macedon, but also 
from the Thebans ; who despatched Felopidas into the country, 
seemingly in 369 n.c., soon after the return of the army under 
Epaminondas from its victorious progress in Laconia and 
Arcadia. Pelopidas entered Thessaly at the head of an army, 
and took Larissa with various other cities into Theban pro¬ 
tection ; apparently under the acquiescence of Alexander of 
Macedon, with whom he contracted an alliance. 2 3 A large 
portion of Thessaly thus came under the protection of Thebes, 
in hostility to the dynasty of Pheras and to the brutal tyrant 
Alexander who now ruled in that city. 

Alexander of Macedon found that he had difficulty enough 
in maintaining his own dominion at home, without holding 
Thessalian towns in garrison. He was harassed by intestine 
dissensions, and after a reign of scarcely two years, was assassin¬ 
ated (368 n.c.) by some conspirators of Alorus and Pydna, 
two cities (half Macedonian, half Hellenic) near the western 
coast of the Thermaic Gulf. Ptolemseus (or Ptolemy) of 
Alorus is mentioned as leader of the enterprise, and Apollo- 
phanes of Pydna as one of the agents. 11 Put besides these 

1 Diodor. xv. 61. 

a Diodor. xv. 67. 

The tmn&acliuns of Macedonia and Thessaly aL this period arc difficult to 
make out clearly. What is stated in the text comes from Diodorus ; who 
affirms, however, fuither—that Pelopidas marched inLo Macedonia, and 
brought back as an hostage to Thebes the youthful Philip, brother of 
Alexander. This latter animation is incorrect; we know that Philip was 
in Macedonia, ancl free, after the death of Alexander. And I believe that 
the match of Pelopidas into Macedonia, with the bunging back of Philip 
as a hostage, look place in the following year 368 lt.C. 

Justin also states (vii. 5;, erroneously, that Alexander of Macedon gave 
Ills brother Philip as a hostage, first to the Illyrians, next to the Thebans. 

3 Demosthen. De Fals, Leg. c. 58, p, 402; Diodoius, xv. 71. 

Dioduius makes the mistake ol calling this Ptolemy son of Amyntas 
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conspirators, there was also another enemy, Pausanias—a man 
of the royal lineage and a pretender to the throne; 1 who, 
having been hitherto in banishment, was now returning at 
the head of a considerable body of Greeks, supported by 
numerous partisans in Macedonia—and was already master 
of Anthemus, The:me, Strepsa, and other places in or near 
the Thermaic Gulf, He was making war both against Ptolemy 
and against the remaining family of Amyntas. Eurydike, the 
widow of that prince, was now left with her two younger 
children, Perdikkas, a young man, and Philip, yet a youth. 
She was in the same interest with Ptolemy, the successful 
conspirator against her son Alexander, and there was even 
a tale which represented her as his accomplice in the deed. 
Ptolemy was regent, administering her affairs, and those of 
her minor children, against Pausanias. 3 

Deserted by many of their most powerful friends, EurydikS 
and Ptolemy would have been forced to yield the country to 
Pausanias, had they not found by accident a foreign auxiliary 
near at hand. The Athenian admiral IphikratSs, with a 
squadron of moderate force, was then on the coast of Mace¬ 
donia. He had been sent thither by his countrymen (369 b,c.) 
(soon after his partial conflict near Corinth with the retreating 
army of Epaminondas, on its way from Peloponnesus to Boeotia), 
for the purpose of generally surveying the maritime region of 

and brother of Peidikkas; though he at the same time describes him as 
Tlrotefiaias *A\wplrys i which dcsciiption would hardly be applied to one of 
the royal brothers. Moreover, the passage of ALschings, Fals. Leg. c. 14, 
p. 250, shows that Ptolemy was not son of Amyntas; and Dexippus (np, 
Syncellum, p. 263) confirms the fact. 

See these points discussed in Mr. Fynes Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, 
Appendix, c. 4. 

* Diodor, xvi, 2. 

9 ^Eschines, Fals. Legat, c. 13, 14, pp. 249, 250; Justin, vii. 6. 
iEschines mentions Ptolemy as regent, on behalf of EurydikS and her 
two younger sons. A£schin£s also mentions Alexander as having recently 
died, but says nothing about his assassination. Nevertheless there is no 
reason to doubt that he was assassinated, which we know both from 
Demosthenes and Diodorus; and assassinated by Ptolemy, which we 
know from Plutarch (Pelop, c, 27), Marsyas (ap, Athenceum, xiv. p. 629), 
and Diodorus, JusLin states that Eurydik£ conspired both against her 
husband Amyntas, and against her children, in concert with a paramour. 
The statements of A£schin£s rather tend to disprove the charge of her 
having been concerned in the death of Amyntas, but to support that of her 
having been accomplice with Ptolemy in the murder of Alexander, 
Assassination was a fate which frequently befell the Macedonian kings. 
When we come to the history of Olympias, mother of Alexander the 
Cheat, it will be seen that Macedonian queens were capable of greater 
crimes than those imputed to EurydikS. 

VOT- X. 


I 
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Macedonia and Thrace, opening negotiations with, parties in 
the country, and laying his plans for future military operations. 
At the period when Alexander was slain, and when Pausanias 
was carrying on his invasion, Iphikrates happened to be on 
the Macedonian coast. He was there visited by Eurydike 
with her two sons Perdikkas and Philip; the latter seemingly 
about thirteen or fourteen years of age, the former somewhat 
older. She urgently implored him to assist the family in their 
present emergency, reminding him that Amyntas had not only 
throughout his life been a faithful ally of Athens, but had also 
adopted him (Iphikrates) as his son, and had thus constituted 
him brother to the two young princes. Placing Perdikkas in 
his hands, and causing Philip to embrace his knees, she 
appealed to his generous sympathies, and invoked his aid as 
the only chance of restoration, or even of personal safely, to 
the family. Iphikrates, moved by this affecting supplication, 
declared in her favour, acted so vigorously against Pausanias 
as to expel him from Macedonia, and secured the sceptre to 
the family of Amyntas; under Ptolemy of Alorus as regent for 
the time. 

This striking incident is described by the orator Aeschines 1 
in an oration delivered many years afterwards at Athens. The 
boy, who then clasped the knees of Iphikrates, lived afterwards 
to overthrow the independence, not of Athens alone, but of 
Greece generally. The Athenian general had not been sent 
to meddle in the disputes of succession to the Macedonian 
crown. Nevertheless, looking at the circumstances of the 
time, his interference may really have promised beneficial 
consequences to Athens; so that we have no right to blame 
him for the unforeseen ruin which it was afterwards found to 
occasion. 

Though the interference of Iphikrates maintained the family 
of Amyntas, and established Ptolemy of Alorus as regent, it 
did not procure to Athens the possession of Amphipolis; 
which was not in the power of the Macedonian kings to 
bestow. Amphipolis was at that time a free Greek city, 
inhabited by a population in the main seemingly Chalkidic, 
and in confederacy with OlynthusA Iphikrates prosecuted 

1 /Eschines, Fals. Leg, c. 13, 14, pp. 249, 250; Cornelius Nepos, 
lphicrates, c. 3. 

,J Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat p. 669, s. 150. 

..... fju<r6o? wdAiv avrbv (Cliarid£mus) rots 'OAvvQiois, rots ufier4pois 
tyffpois Kal t ois %x ov(Tlv “AjiKpforoAtv Kara rovrop rbv xp^ov. 

Demosthenes is here speakinp* of the time when Timotheus superseded 
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liis naval operations on the coast of Thrace and Macedonia 
for a period of three years (368-365 B.c.). We make out very 
imperfectly what he achieved. He took into his service a 
general named Charidemus, a native of Oreus in Eubcea ; one 
of those Condottieri (to use an Italian word familiar in the 
fourteenth century), who, having a band of mercenaries under 
his command, hired himself to the best bidder and to the 
most promising cause. These mercenaries served under 
Iphikrates for three years, J until he was dismissed by the 
Athenians from his command and superseded by Timotheus, 
What successes they enabled him to obtain for Athens, is 
not clear; but it is certain thal he did not succeed in taking 
Amphipolis. He seems to have directed one or two attempts 
against the town by other officers, which proved abortive ; but 
he got possession of some Amphipolitan prisoners or hostages, 2 
which opened a prospect of accomplishing the surrender of 
the town. 

It seems evident, however, in spite of our great dearth of 
information, that Iphikrates during his command between 
369-365 b.c. did not satisfy the expectations of his countrymen. 
At that time, those expectations were large, as testified by 
sending out not only Iphikrates to Macedonia and Thrace, but 
also Timotheus (who had returned from his service with the 
Persians in 372-371 b . c .) to Ionia and the Hellespont, in 
conjunction with Ariobarzanes the satrap of Phrygia, 3 That 
satrap was in possession of Seslos, as well as of various other 
towns in the Thracian Chersonesus, towards which Athenian 
ambition now tended, according to that new turn, towards 

Iphikrutes in the command, that is, about 365-364 B.c. But we aie fairly 
entitled to presume that the same is tiue of 369 or 368 B.c. 

1 Demobthcn. cont. Arislokrat. p. 669, s. 149, c. 37. 

8 Demosth. emit. Aristokr, p. 669, s. 149, c. 37. 

The passage in which the oiator alludes to these hostages of the Amphi- 
politans in the hands of Iphikiatfis, is unfortunately not fully intelligible 
without fiuthcr infenmatron. 

(Chaiid&nus) Uparov p.hv rows s Aju 0 nroKirwP dfi4paus f 06 s irop* 
'ApTrctAov Aafikv 'l<p uepdrys £5afce tyvhdrreiv ai/T$ t 
<rap.4vu>v vp.wu &s iipus Koploai, irap4d(aK€v i A/j.tfHTro\irais t ica\ rod 
fify XajSeiV 'AfMptTroAiv, tout 1 rSfttop Kar4(rr7}. 

Who Hnrpulus was—or what is meant by Iphikrates “obtaining (or 
capturing) from him the Amphipolitan hostages ■—we cannot determine. 
Possibly Harpalus may have been commander of a body of Macedonians 
or Thracians acting as auxiliaries to the Amphipolitans, and in this 
character exacting hostages from them as security. Charidemus, as we 
see afterwards, when acting for KersobleptSs, received hostages from the 
inhabitants of Sestos (Demosth. cont. Arislokrat. p. 679, c. 40, s. 177). 

a Demos then. De Rhodior. Libertat. c. 5, p. 19^ 
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more special and separate acquisitions for Athens, which it 
had taken since the battle of Leuktra. But before we advert 
to the achievements of Timotheus (366-365 n.c.) in these 
regions, we must notice the main course of political conflict in 
Greece Proper, down to the partial pacification of 366 b.c. 

Though the Athenians had sent Iphikrates (in the winter of 
370-369 n.c.) to rescue Sparla from the grasp of Epaminondas, 
the terms of a peimanent alliance had not yet been settled 
between them. Envoys from Sparta and her allies visited 
Athens shortly afterwards for that purpose. 1 All pretensions 
to exclusive headship on the part of Sparta were now at an end. 
Amidst abundant discussion in the public assembly, all the 
speakers, Lacedaemonian and others as well as Athenian, 
unanimously pronounced that the headship must be vested 
jointly and equally in Sparta and Athens ; and the only point 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, j. 

The woids T<p forrfyy fret must denote the year beginning in the spring 
of 369 B.c. On this point I agree with Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. vol, v. ch. 
40, p. 145 note); differing from him however (p. 146 note), as well as from 
Mr. Clinton, in this—that I place the second expedition of Epaminondas 
into Peloponnesus (as Sicvers places it, p. 27S) in 369 B.c. ; not in 
368 B.c. 

The narrative of Xenophon carries to my mind conviction that this is 
what he meant to affirm. In the beginning of Book VII. he says, t# S* 
C&rtptp tfr«i Aaicedaifiov(eav kgI ruir vvfifx&xw wp4<rj$€is %\6ov avroicpdropes 
*AOfjrafe, j9ou\eu<r<fyievoi x« 0 * ff, n % au/Ufiaxfa (croiro Aa/ceSai/iovfois leal 
'AQTjvalots. 

Now the words r$ 8' mrr 4 ptp ifret denote the spring of 369 b.c, 

Xenophon goes on to describe the assembly and the discussion at Athens, 
respecting the terms of alliance. This description occupies, from vii. I, 1 
to vii. t, 14, where the final vote and agreement is announced. 

Immediately after this vote, Xenophon goes on to say— 'S.rpurevoftfauv S* 
&H<poT 4 pwj' ahrSfy ttal tS>v (Lacedsemonians, Athenians, and 

allies) eis K 6 piv 0 ov, t? 8 o£e /eoivp <j>i/Ac£Tretv to i, Oveiov. Kal &rel iiropefovro 
of ©7 ifSctiot /cal of <rvfjL{Jt,ax°h vapara^d/icvot 4 <pv\arroP itUos HxKodev row 
*Ovc/ov. 

I conceive that the decision of the Athenian assembly—the march of the 
Athenians and Lacedtemonians to guard the lines of Oneium—and the march 
of the Thebans to enter Peloponnesus—aie here placed by Xenophon a*, 
events in immediate sequence, with no long interval of time between them. 

I see no ground to admit the interval of a year between the vote of the 
assembly and the march of the Thebans; the more so, as Epaminondas 
might reasonably presume that the building of Megalopolis and Mess6n£, 
recently begun, would need to be supported by another Theban army in 
Peloponnesus during 369 b.c. 

It is indeed contended (and admitted even by Sievers) that Epaminondas 
could not have been re-elected Boeotaich in 369 b.c. But in this point I 
do not concur. It appears to me that the issue of the trial at Thebes was 
triumphant for him; thus making it more probable—not less probable— 
that he and Pelopidos were re-elected Bceotarcbs immediately. 
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in debate was, how such an arrangement could be most 
suitably carried out. It was at first proposed that the former 
should command on land, the latter at sea ; a distribution, 
which, on first hearing, found favour both as equitable and 
convenient until an Athenian named Kephisodotus reminded 
his countrymen, that the Laccdmmonians had few ships of war, 
and those manned chiefly by Helots ; while the land-force of 
Athens consisted of her horsemen and hoplites, the choice 
citizens of the state. Accordingly, on the distribution now 
pointed out, Athenians, in great numbers and of the best 
quality, would be placed under Spartan command ; while few 
Lacedaemonians, and those of little dignity, would go under 
Athenian command; which would be, not equality, but the 
reverse. Kephisodotus proposed that both on land and at sea, 
the command should alternate between Athens and Sparta, in 
periods of five days; and his amendment was adopted. 1 

Though such amendment had the merit of perfect equality 
between the two competitors for headship, it was by no means 
well calculated for success in joint operations against a 
general like Epaminondas. The allies determined to occupy 
Corinth as a main station and to guard the line of Mount 
Oneium between that city and Kenchrecc, 2 so as to prevent the 
Thebans from again penetrating into Peloponnesus. It is one 
mark of the depression in the fortunes of Sparta, that this very 
station, now selected for the purpose of keeping a Theban 
invader from her frontier, had been held, during the war from 
394-387 b.c., by the Athenians and Thebans against herself, 
to prevent her from breaking out of Peloponnesus into Attica 
and Boeotia. Never since the invasion of Xerxes had there 
been any necessity for defending the Isthmus of Corinth 
against an extra-Peloponnesian assailant. But now, even to 
send a force from Sparta to Corinth, recourse must have been 
had to transport by sea, either across the Argolic Gulf from 
Prasiae to Halieis, or round Cape Skylkeumto the Satonic Gulf 
and Kenchreae; for no Spartan troops could march by land across 
Arcadia or Argos, This difficulty however was surmounted, 
and a large allied force (not less than 20,000 men according to 
Diodorus)—consisting of Athenians with auxiliary mercenaries 
under Chabrias, Lacedaemonians, Pellenians, Epidaurians, 
Megarians, Corinthians, and all the other allies still adhering 
to Sparta, was established in defensive position along the line 
of Oneium. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. i, 10-14. 

a Xen. Hellen. vii. I, is, 16; Diodor. xv. 68. 
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It was essential for Thebes to reopen communication with 
her Peloponnesian allies. Accordingly Epaminondas, at the 
head of the Thebans and their northern allies, arrived during 
the same summer in front of this position, on his march into 
Peloponnesus. His numbers were inferior to those of his 
assembled enemies, whose position prevented him from joining 
his Arcadian, Argeian, and Eleian allies, already assembled in 
Peloponnesus. After having vainly challenged the enemy to 
come down and fight in the plain, Epaminondas laid his plan 
for attacking the position. Moving from his camp a little 
before daybreak, so as to reach the enemy, just when the 
night-guards were retiring, but before the general body had yet 
risen and got under arms 1 —he directed an assault along the 
whole line. But his principal effort, at the head of the chosen 
Theban troops, was made against the Lacedaemonians and 
Pellenians, who were posted in the most assailable part of the 
line . 2 So skilfully was his movement conducted, that he 
completely succeeded in surprising them. The Lacedaemonian 
polemarch, taken unprepared, was driven from his position, 
and forced to retire to another point of the hilly ground. He 
presently sent to solicit a truce for burying his dead ; agreeing 
to abandon the line of Oneium, which had now become inde¬ 
fensible. The other parts of the Theban army made no 
impression by their attack, nor were they probably intended 
to do more than occupy attention, while Epaminondas himself 
vigorously assailed the weak point of the position. Yet 
Xenophon censures the Lacedaemonian polemarch as faint¬ 
hearted, for having evacuated the whole line as soon as his 
own position was forced; alleging, that he might easily have 
found another good position on one of the neighbouring 

1 Xen. Ilellen. vii. I, 165 Polysenus, ii. 2, 9. 

This was an hour known to be favourable to sudden assailants, affording 
a considerable chance that the enemy might be off their guard. It was at 
the same hour that the Athenian Thiasybulus surprised the troops of the 
Thirty, near Phyll in Attica (Xen. Hellen. ii. 4, 6). 

2 Xen. Hellen. ib. ; Pausanias, is. 15, 2. 

Pausnnias describes the battle as having been fought Trepl Agatov; not 
very exact, topographically, since it was on the other side of Corinth, 
between Corinth and Kenchrese. 

Diodorus (xv. 68) states that the whole space across, from ICenchrejc on 
one sea to Lechreum on the other, was trenched and palisaded by the 
Athenians and Spartans. But this cannot be true, because the Long Walls 
were a sufficient defence between Corinth and Lechreum ; and even between 
Corinth and Kenchrece, it is not probable that any such continuous line 
of defence was drawn, though the assailable points were probably thus 
guarded. Xenophon does not mention either trench or palisade. 
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eminences, and might have summoned reinforcements from his 
allies—and that the Thebans, in spite of their partial success, 
were so embarrassed howto descend on the Peloponnesian side 
of Oneium, that they were half disposed to retreat. The 
criticism of Xenophon indicates doubtless an unfavourable 
judgement pionounced by many persons in the army; the 
justice of which we arc not in a condition to appieciate. But 
whether the Lacedaemonian commander was to blame or 
not, Epaminondas, by his skilful and victorious attack upon 
this strong position, enhanced his already high military 
renown . 1 

Having joined his Peloponnesian allies, Arcadians, Eleians, 
and Argeians, he was more than a match for the Spartan and 
Athenian force, which appears now to have confined itself to 
Corinth, Lech&'um, and Kenchrem. Pie ravaged the territories 
of Epidaurus, Troczcn, and Phlius ; and obtained possession 
of Sikyon as well as of Pellene.- At Sikyon, a vole of the 
people being taken, it was resolved to desert Sparta, to 
form alliance with Thebes, and to admit a Theban harmost 
and garrison into the acropolis; Euphron—a citizen hitherto 
preponderant in the city by means of Sparta, and devoted to 
her interest—now altered his politics and went along with the 
stronger tide . 3 We cannoL doubt also that Epaminondas went 
into Arcadia to encourage and regulate the progress of his two 
great enterprises—the foundation of Messene and Megalopolis ; 
nor does the silence of Xenophon on such a matter amount to 
any disproof. These new towns having been commenced less 
than a year before, cannot have been yet finished, and may 
probably have required the reappearance of his victorious army. 
The little town of Phlius—situated south of Sikyon and west 
of Corinth—which was one of the most faithful allies of Sparta, 
was also in gieat hazard of being captured by the Phliasian 
exiles. When the Arcadians and Eleians were marching 
through Nemoa to join Epaminondas at Oneium, these exiles 
entreated them only to show themselves near Phlius; with the 
assurance that such demonstration would suffice to bring about 
the capture of the town. The exiles then stole by night to the 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. i, 14-17; Diodor. xv. < 58 . 

3 Xen. Ilellcn. vii. I, 18 ; vii. 2, n; Diodor. xv. 60. 

This march against Sikyon seems alluded to by Pausanias (vi„ 3, l); 
the Eleian hoise were commanded by Stomius, who slew the enemy’s 
commander with his own hand. 

The stratagem of the Boeotian Pammen6s in attacking the harbour of 
Sikyon (Pnlyyenus, v. 16, 4) may peihaps belong to this undertaking. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vii. I, i8, 22, 44 } vii. *?, 2-8. 
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foot of the town walls with scaling-ladders, and Ihcic lay hid, 
until, as day began to break, the scouts from the neighbouring 
hill Trikaranum announced that the allied enemies were in 
sight. While the attention of the citizens within was thus 
engaged on the other side, the concealed exiles planted their 
ladders, overpowered the few unprepared guards, and got 
possession of the acropolis. Instead of contenting themselves 
with this position until the allied force came up, they strove 
also to capture the town; but in this they were defeated by 
the citizens, who, by desperate efforts of bravery, repulsed both 
the intruders within and the enemy without; thus preserving 
their town . 1 The fidelity of the Phliasians to Sparta entailed 
upon them severe hardships through the superiority of their 
enemies in the field, and through perpetual ravage of their 
territory from multiplied hostile neighbours (Argos, Arcadia, 
and Sikyon), who had established fortified posts on their 
borders ; for it was only on the side of Corinth that the 
Phliasians had a friendly neighbour to afford them the means 
of purchasing provisions . 2 

Amidst general success, the Thebans experienced partial 
reverses. Their march carrying them near to Corinth, a party 
of them had the boldness to rush at the gates, and to attempt 
a surprise of the town. But the Athenian Chabrias, then 
commanding within it, disposed his troops so skilfully, and 
made so good a resistance, that he defeated them with loss 
and reduced them to the necessity of asking for the ordinary 
truce to bury their dead, which were lying very near to the 
walls . 3 This advantage over the victorious Thebans somewhat 
raised the spirits of the Spartan allies; who were still further 
encouraged by the arrival in Lechceum of a squadron from 
Syracuse, bringing a body of 2000 mercenary Gauls and Iberians, 
with fifty horsemen, as a succour from the despot Dionysius. 
Such foreigners had never before been seen in Peloponnesus. 
Their bravery, and singular nimbleness of movement, gave 
them the advantage in several partial skirmishes, and discon¬ 
certed the Thebans. But the Spartans and Athenians were 
not bold enough to hazard a general battle, and the Syracusan 

1 Xen, Hellen. vii. 2, 5-9, 

This incident must have happened in 369 B.c., just about the time when 
Epaminondas surprised and broke through the defensive lines of Mount 
Oneium. In the second chapter of the seventh Book, Xenophon lakes up 
the history of Phlius, and carries it on from the winter of 370-3O9 B.C., 
when Epaminondas invaded Laconia, through 369, 368, 367 B.c. 

® Xen. Hellen, vii. 2, 17. 

8 Xen. Hellen. vii. I, 19; Diodor. xv. 69, 
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detachment returned home after no very long stay while the 
Thebans also went back to Bceotia. 

One proceeding of Epaminondas during this expedition 
merits especial notice. It was the general practice of the 
Thebans to put to death all the Boeotian exiles who fell into 
their hands as prisoners, while they released under ransom all 
other Greek prisoners. At the captuie of a village named 
Phoebias in the Sikyonian territory, Epaminondas took captive 
a considerable body of Boeotian exiles. With the least possible 
delay, he let them depart under ransom, professing to regard 
them as belonging to other cities. 1 2 We find him always try¬ 
ing to mitigate the rigorous dealing then customary towards 
political opponents. 

Throughout this campaign of 369 b.c., all the Peloponnesian 
allies had acted against Sparta cheerfully under Epaminondas 
and the Thebans. But in the ensuing year the spirit of the 
Arcadians bad been so raised, by the formation of the new 
Pan-Arcadian communion, by the progress of MessenG and 
Megalopolis, and the conspicuous depression of Sparta—that 
they fancied themselves not only capable of maintaining their 
independence by themselves, but also entitled to divide head¬ 
ship with Thebes, as Athens divided it with Sparta. Lykomed£s 
the Mantineian, wealthy, energetic, and able, stood forward as 
the exponent of this new aspiration, and as the champion of 
Arcadian dignity. He reminded the Ten Thousand (the Pan- 
Arcadian synod)—that while all other residents in Peloponnesus 

1 Xen. Ilellen. vii. 1, 23 ; Diodor. xv. 70. 

Diodorus states that these mercenaries had been furnished with pay for 
five months; if this is correct, I presume that we must understand it as 
comprehending the time of their voyage from Sicily and back to Sicily. 
Nevertheless, the language of Xenophon would not lead us to suppose that 
they remained in Peloponnesus even so long as three months. 

I think it certain however that much more must have passed in this 
campaign than what Xenophon indicates. Epaminondas would haidly 
have forced the passage of the Oneium for such small objects as we find 
mentioned in the Hellenica. 

An Athenian Inscription, extremely defective, yet partially restored and 

S ublished by M. Boeckh (Coip. Inscr. No. $5 a. Addenda to vol. i. p. 

97), records a vote, of the Athenian people and of the synod of Athenian 
confederates—praising Dionysius of Syracuse—-and recording him with his 
two sons as benefactors of Athens. It was probably passed somewhere 
near this lime; and we know from Demosthends that the Athenians 
granted the freedom of their city to Dionysius and his descendants 
(Demosthenes ad Philipp. Epistol. p. 16 [, as well as the Epistle of Philip, 
on which this is a comment). The Inscription is too defective to warrant 
anv other inferences. 

2 Tausanias, ix. 15, 2. 
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were originally immigrants, they alone were the indigenous 
occupants of the peninsula; that they were the most numerous 
section, as well as the bravest and hardiest men, who bore the 
Hellenic name—of which, proof was afforded by the fact, that 
Arcadian mercenary soldiers were preferred to all others ; that 
the Lacedaemonians had never ventured to invade Attica, nor 
the Thebans to invade Laconia, without Arcadian auxiliaries. 
“ Let us follow no man’s lead (he concluded), but stand up for 
ourselves. In former days, we built up the power of Sparta 
by serving in her armies; and now, if we submit quietly to 
follow the Thebans, without demanding alternate headship for 
ourselves, we shall presently find them to be Spartans under 
another name.” 1 

Such exhortations were heard with enthusiasm by the 
assembled Arcadians, to whom political discussion and the 
sentiment of collective dignity was a novelty. Impressed with 
admiration for Lykomedes, they chose as officers every man 
whom he recommended; calling upon him to lead them into 
active service, so as to justify their new pretensions. He 
conducted them into the territory of Epidaurus, now under 
invasion by the Argeians; who were however in the greatest 
danger of being cut off, having their retreat intercepted by a 
body of troops from Corinth under Chabrias—Athenians and 
Corinthians. Lykomedes with his Arcadians, fighting his way 
through enemies as well as through a difficult country, repelled 
the division of Chabrias, and extricated the embarrassed 
Argeians. He next invaded the territory south of the new city 
of Messene and west of the Messenian Gulf, part of which was 
still held by Spartan garrisons. He penetrated as far as Asine, 
where the Spartan commander, Geranor, drew out his garrison 
to resist them, but was defeated with loss, and slain, while 
the suburbs of Asine were destroyed. 2 Probably the Spartan 
mastery of the south-western corner of Peloponnesus was 
terminated by this expedition. The indefatigable activity 
which these Arcadians now displayed under their new com¬ 
mander, overpowering all enemies, and defying all hardships 
and difficulties of marching over the most rugged mountains, by 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. X, 23. 

2 Xcn. Hellen. vii. I, 25. 

^rparevffdfievot 5 e koI eis *A&tv7)v rijs Aaitavuciis, 4vlK7}<rdy re rtyv rS>v 
AatceScupovltov ^povpdVi fcal ritv repdvopa, rbv t(o\ijj.apx ov 'S^apTidrifU 
yeyevyfievov, «al t 2 > irpodffTeiop rwv 'Attivaluv 4vr6p97](rav. 

Diodorus states tliat Lykomedes and the Arcadians look PellgnS, which 
is in a different situation and can hardly refer to the same expedition (xv. 

67). 
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night as well as by day, throughout the winter season—excited 
everywhere astonishment and alarm ; not without considerable 
jealousy even on the part of their allies the Thebans. 1 

While such jealousy tended to loosen the union between the 
Arcadians and Thebes, other causes tended at the same time 
to disunite them from Elis. The Eleians claimed rights of 
supremacy over Lepreon and the other towns of Triphylia, 
which rights they had been compelled by the Spartan arms 
to forego thirty years before/ 2 Ever since that period, these 
towns had ranked as separate communities, each for itself as a 
dependent ally of Sparta. Now that the power of the latter 
was broken, the Eleians aimed at resumption of their lost 
supremacy. JJut the formation of the new “commune Arca- 
dum ” at Megalopolis interposed an obstacle never before 
thought of. The Triphylian towns, affirming themselves to be 
of Arcadian origin, and setting forth as their eponymous Hero 
Triphylus son of Arkas, 3 solicited to be admitted as fully- 
qualified members of the incipient Pan*Arcadian communion. 
They were cordially welcomed by the general Arcadian body 
(with a degree of sympathy similar to that recently shown by 
the Germans towards Sleswick-Holstein), received as political 
brethren, and guaranteed as independent against Elis. 4 The 
Eleians, thus finding themselves disappointed of the benefits 
which they had anticipated from the humiliation of Sparta, 
became greatly alienated from the Arcadians. 

Ariobarzanes, the satrap of Phrygia, with whom the Athenians 
had just established a correspondence, now endeavoured (per¬ 
haps at their instance) to mediate for peace in Greece, sending 
over a citizen of Abydus named Philiskus, furnished with a 
large sum of money. Choosing Delphi ‘as a centre, Philiskus 
convoked thither, in the name of the Persian king, deputies from 
all the belligerent parties, Theban, Lacedaemonian, Athenian, 
&c., to meet him. These envoys never consulted the god as 
to the best means of attaining peace (says Xenophon), but 
merely took counsel among themselves; hence, he observes, 
little progress was made towards peace j since the Spartans 5 
peremptorily insisted that Messene should again be restored to 
them, while the Thebans were not less firm in resisting the 
proposition. It rather seems that the allies of Sparta were 
willing to concede the point, and even tried, though in vain, to 

1 Xen. riellcn. vii. I, 2< 5 . 2 Xen. Hellen. in. 2, 30, 31. 

3 Polyb. iv. 77. 4 Xen. Hellen. vii. I, 26 ; vii. 4, 12. 

6 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 27. ’E/ce* Se 4 \$ 6 vres fxev OeQ obfov iaoivd* 
(raVTO t tfjrws tiv 1/ el/r/jpq yivovro^ ceuroi 5 e tifiovkevQpro. 
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overcome her reluctance. The congress accordingly broke up; 
while Fhilislcus, declaring himself in favour of Sparta and Athens, 
employed his money in levying mercenaries for the professed 
purpose of aiding them in the war. 1 We do not find, however, 
that he really lent them any aid. Tt would appear that his 
mercenaries were intended for the service of the satrap himself, 
who was then organising his revolt from Artaxerxes ; and that 
his probable purpose in trying to close the war was, that he 
might procure Grecian soldiers more easily and abundantly. 
Though the threat of Philiskus produced no immediate result, 
however, it so alarmed the Thebans as to determine them to 
send an embassy up to the Great King; the rather, as they 
learnt that the Laceckemonian Euthykles had already gone up 
to the Persian court, to solicit on behalf of Sparta. 2 

How important had been the move made by Epaminondas 
in reconstituting the autonomous Messenians, was shown, 
among other evidences, by the recent abortive congress at 
Delphi. Already this formed the capital article in Grecian 
political discussion; an article, too, on which Sparta stood 
nearly alone. Tor not only the Thebans (whom Xenophon 3 
specifies as if there were no others of the same sentiment), but 
all the allies of Thebes, felt hearty sympathy and identity of 
interest with the newly-enfranchised residents in Mount Ith6m& 
and in Western Laconia; while the allies even of Sparta were, 
at most, only lukewarm against them, if not positively inclined 
in their favour/ 1 

A new phenomenon soon presented itself, which served as a 
sort of recognition of the new-born, or newly-revived, Messenian 
community, by the public voice of Greece. At the 103rd 
Olympic festival (Midsummer 368 b.c,)— which occurred within 
less than two years after Epaminondas laid the foundation-stone 
of Messene--a Messenian boy named Damiskus gained the 
wreath as victor in the foot-race of boys. Since the first 
Messenian war, whereby the nation became subject to Sparta, 5 

x Xen. Hellcn. vii. I, 27 ; Diodor. xv. 70. 

Diodorus stales that Philiskus was sent by Artaxerxes; which seems not 
exact; he was sent by Ariobarzanes in the name of Artaxerxfis. Diodorus 
also says that Philiskus left 2000 mercenaries with pay provided, for the 
service of the Lacedaemonians ; which troops are never afterwards 
mentioned. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vii. I, 33. 3 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 27. 

4 See this fact indicated in IsokintSs, Archidamus (Or. vi.), s. 2-11. 

8 Tausanias, vi, 2, 5. 

Two Messenian victors had been proclaimed during the interval ; but 
they were inhabitants of Mess£n£ in Sicily. And these two were anri^nt 
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no Messenian victor had ever been enrolled; though before 
that war, in the earliest half-century of recorded Olympiads, 
several Messenian victors are found on the register. No 
competitor was admitted to enter the lists, except as a free 
Greek from a free community; accordingly so long as these 
Messenians had been either enslaved, or in exile, they would 
never have been allowed to contend For the prize under that 
designation. So much the stronger was the impression pro¬ 
duced, when, in 36S b.c., after an interval of more than three 
centuries, Damiskus the Messenian was proclaimed victor. 
No Theory (or public legation for sacrifice) could have come 
to Olympia from Sparta, since she was then at war both 
with Eleians and Arcadians; probably few individual Lace¬ 
daemonians were present; so that the spectators, composed 
generally of Greeks unfriendly to Sparta, would hail the 
proclamation of the new name as being an evidence of her 
degradation, as well as from sympathy with the long and severe 
oppression of the Messenians, 1 This Olympic festival—the 
first after the great revolution occasioned by the battle of 
Leuktra—was doubtless a scene of earnest anti-Spartan 
emotion. 

During this year 368 B.c., the Thebans undertook to march 
into Peloponnesus; the peace-congress at Delphi probably 
occupied their attention, while the Arcadians neither desired 
nor needed their aid. But Pelopidas conducted in this year a 
Theban force into Thessaly, in order to protect Larissa and the 
other cities against Alexander of Phene, and to counterwork the 
ambitious projecLs of that despot, who was soliciting reinforce¬ 
ment from Athens. In his first object he succeeded. Alexander 
was compelled to visit him at Larissa, and solicit peace. This 
despot, however, alarmed at the complaints which came from 
all sides against his cruelty—and at the language, first, admoni¬ 
tory, afterwards, menacing, of Pelopidas—soon ceased^ to 
think himself in safety, and fled home to Phene. Pelopidas 
established a defensive union against him among the other 
Thessalian cities, and then marched onward into Macedonia, 
where the regent Ptolemy, not strong enough to resist, entered 
into alliance with the Thebans; surrendering to them thirty 

citizens of ZanklS, the name which the Sicilian Mess£n8 bore before 
Anaxilaus the despot chose to give to it this last-mentioned name, 

1 See the contrary, or Spartan, feeling—disgust at the idea of persons 
who had recently been their slaves, presenting themselves as spectators and 
competitors in the plain of Olympia—set forth in IsolcratSs, Or. vi. 
(Archidamus) s. ill, 112. 
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hostages from the most distinguished families in Macedonia, as 
a guarantee for his faithful adherence. Among the hostages 
was the youthful Philip son of Amyntas, who remained in this 
character at Thebes for some years, under the care of 
Panimenes. 1 It was thus that Ptolemy and the family of 
Amyntas, though they had been maintained in Macedonia by 
the active intervention of Iphikrat£s and the Athenians not 
many months before, nevertheless now connected themselves 
by alliance with the Thebans, the enemies of Athens, ^schines 
the Athenian orator denounces them for ingratitude; but 
possibly the superior force of the Thebans left them no option. 
Both the Theban and Macedonian force became thus enlisted 
for the protection of the freedom of Amphipolis against Athens.- 
And Pelopidas returned to Thebes, having extended the 
ascendency of Thebes not only over Thessaly, but also over 
Macedonia, assured by the acquisition of the thirty hostages. 

Such extension of the Theban power, in Northern Greece, 
disconcerted the maritime projects of Athens on the coast of 

1 Plutarch, Felopid, c, 26. 

2 ALsclrines, De Fak Leg. c. 14, p. 249. 

...... SiSctffKwi', fin TptoTov phv virep ’AfitpiiriAews avreVparre 

(Ptolemy) tJ rr6\ei (to Athens), Ka\ irpbs 0ijjOa/ouj Siacftepophau *A Qijifaicuv, 
truppax^v ^iroi^ffOTO, &c. 

Neither Plutarch nor Diodorus appear to me precise in specifying and 
distinguishing the different expeditions of Pelopidas into Thessaly. I 
cannot but think that he made four different expeditions; two before his 
embassy to the Persian court (which embassy look place in 367 B.c. : see 
Mr. Clinton, Fast. Hellen. on that year, who rightly places the date of the 
embassy), and two after it. 

X. The fiist was, in 369 B.C., after the death of Amyntas, but during the 
short reign, less than two years, of his son Alexander of Macedon. 

Diodorus mentions this fact (xv. 67), but he adds, what is erroneous, 
that Pelopidas on this occasion brought back Philip as a hostage. 

2. The second was in 368 B.c. ; also mentioned by Diodorus (xv. 71) 
and by Plutarch (Pelop. c. 26). 

Diodorus (erroneously, as I think) connects this expedition with the 
seizure and detention of Pelopidas by Alexander of Pherce. Put it was 
really on this occasion that Pelopidas bi ought back the hostages. 

3. The third (which was rather a mission than an expedition) was in 
366 B.c., after the return of Pelopidas from the Persian court, which 
happened seemingly in the beginning of 366 B.c. In this third march, 
Pelopidas was seized and made prisoner by Alexander of Phene, until he 
was released by Epaminondas. Plutarch mentions this expedition, clearly 
distinguishing it from the second (Pelopidas, c. 27 —perk de ravra irdAw, 
&c.) > but with this mistake, in my judgement, that he places it before the 
journey of Pelopidas to the Persian court; whereas it really occurred after 
and in consequence of that journey, which dates in 367 b.c. 

4. The fourth and last, in 364-363 B.c. ; wherein he was slain (Diodor, 
xv. 80; Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 32). 
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Macedonia, at the same time that it laid the foundation of an 
alliance between her and Alexander of Pherse. While she was 
thus opposing the Thebans in Thessaly, a second squadron 
and reinforcement arrived at Corinth from Syracuse, under 
Kissidas, despatched by the despot Dionysius. Among the 
synod of allies assembled at Corinth, debate being held as tu 
the best manner of employing them, the Athenians strenuously 
urged that they should be sent to act in Thessaly. But the 
Spartans took an opposite view, and prevailed Lo have them 
sent round to the southern coast of Laconia, in order that they 
might co-operate in repelling or invading the Arcadians. 1 
Reinforced by the Sicilians and other mercenaries, Archidamus 
led out the Lace die monian forces against Arcadia. He took 
Karyoe by assault, putting to death every man whom he captured 
in the place; and he further ravaged all the Arcadian territory, 
in the district named after the Parrhasii, until the joint Arcadian 
and Argoian forces arrived to oppose him ; upon which he 
retreated Lo an eminence near Midea. 2 Here Kissidas, the 
Syracusan commander, gave notice that he must retire, as 
the period to which his orders reached had expired. He 
accordingly marched back to Sparta; but midway in the march, 
in a narrow pass, the Messenian troops arrested his advance, 
and so hampered him, that he was forced to send to Archidamus 
for aid. The latter soon appeared, while the main body of 
Arcadians and Argeians followed also; and Archidamus 
resolved to attack them in general bat Lie near Midca. Imploring 
his soldiers, in an emphatic appeal, to rescue the great name of 
Sparta from the disgrace into which it had fallen, he found 
them full of responsive ardour. They rushed with such fierce¬ 
ness to the charge, that the Arcadians and Argeians were 
thoroughly daunted, and fled with scarce any resistance. The 
pursuit was vehement, especially by the Gallic mercenaries, and 
the slaughter frightful. Ten thousand men (if we are to believe 
Diodorus) were slain, without the loss of a single Lacedemonian, 
Of this easy and important victory—or, as it came to be called, 
“ the tearless battle ”—news was forthwith transmitted by the 
herald Demoteles to Sparta. So powerful was the emotion 
produced by his tale, that all the Spartans who heard it burst 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. I, 2$. 

s Xen, Hellen. vii. i, 28. The place here called Midea cannot be 
identified. The only place of that name known, is in the territory of 
Argos, quite different from what is here mentioned. O. Mllller proposes 
lo substitute Malcea for Midea; a conjecture, which there are no means of 
verifying. 
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into tears ; Agesilaus, the Senators, and the Ephors, setting the 
example; 1 —a striking proof how humbled, and disaccustomed 
to the idea of victory, their minds had recently become 1—a 
striking proof also, when we compare it with the inflexible self- 
control which marked their reception of the disastrous tidings 
from Leuktra, how much more irresistible is unexpected joy 
than unexpected grief, in working on these minds of iron 
temper ! 

So offensive had been the insolence of the Arcadians, that 
the news of their defeat was not unwelcome even to their allies 
the Thebans and Eleians. It made them feel that they were 
not independent of Theban aid, and determined Epaminondas 
again to show himself in Peloponnesus, with the special view 
of enrolling the Achaeans in his alliance. The defensive line 
of Oneium was still under occupation by the Lacedaemonians 
and Athenians, who had their head-quarters at Corinth. Yet 
having remained unattacked all the preceding year, it was now 
so negligently guarded, that Peisias, the general of Argos, 
instigated by a private request of Epaminondas, was enabled 
suddenly to seize the heights above Kenchrese, with a force of 
2000 men and seven days' provision. The Theban commander, 
hastening his march, thus found the line of Oneium open near 
Kenchrese, and entered Peloponnesus without resistance; after 
which he proceeded, joined by his Peloponnesian allies, against 
the cities in Achaia.- Until the battle of Leuktra, these cities 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 28-32; Diodor. xv. 72; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 33. 

2 I think that this third expedition of Epaminondas into Peloponnesus 
belongs to 367 b.c. ; being simultaneous with the embassy of Pelopidas to 
the Persian court. Many chronologers place it in 366 B.C., after the con¬ 
clusion of that embassy; because the mention of it occurs in Xenophon 
after he has brought the embassy to a close. But I do not conceive that 
this proves the fact of subsequent date. For we must recollect that the 
embassy lasted several months; moreover the expedition was made while 
Epaminondas was Boeotarch ; and he ceased to be so during the year 366 
B.c. Besides, if we place the expedition in 366 B.c., there will hardly be 
time left for the whole career of Euphron at Sikyon, which intervened 
before the peace of 366 B.c. between Thebes and Corinth (see Xen. Hellen. 
vii. X, 44 setf.). 

The relation of contemporaneousness between the embassy of Pelopidas 
to Persia, and the expedition of Epaminondas, seems indicated when wc 
compare vii* I, 33 with vii. I, 48—Swexws 8* ^ovKevSfxeuoi of ©ijflatoi, 
fortur rijv rjyefiavlav AdjSoiev T7js *EAAtfSos, ii/dfucrav, ti irkpuf/tiav tt pbs rbv 
nep<r«v fia<Tt\4a t &c. Then Xenophon proceeds to recount the whole 
embassy, together with its unfavourable reception on returning, winch 
takes up the entire space until vii. 1, 41, when he says—ASO/r 8* ’En-a^ec- 
vtfoSos, $ov\r)8t:\s rovs *AYaioi/.r irpo<rv‘irayay4a0at t Sttcws paWav /cal oi 
*Ap/ctftifls ko\ of &W 01 ffvfijJLUxoi irpoirext»e>/ rbv vavv, iyvatce &tpcit6vt4ov 

ehai 1 tt\ t t]V ’A^afav. 
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had been among the dependent allies of Sparta, governed by 
local oligarchies in her interest. Since that event, they had 
broken off from her, but were still under oligarchical govern¬ 
ments (though doubtless not the same men), and had remained 
neutral without placing themselves in connexion with either 
Arcadians or Thebans. 1 Not being in a condition to resist 
so formidable an invading force, they opened negotiations with 
Epaminondas, and solicited to be enrolled as allies of Thebes ; 
engaging to follow her lead whenever summoned, and to do 
their duty as members of her synod. They tendered securities 
which Epaminondas deemed sufficient for the fulfilment of 
their promise. Accordingly, by virtue of his own personal 
ascendency, he agreed to accept them as they stood, without 
requiring either the banishment of the existing rulers or 
substitution of democratical forms in place of the oligarchical. 2 
Such a proceeding was not only suitable to the moderation of 
dealing so remarkable in Epaminondas, but also calculated to 
strengthen the interests of Thebes in Peloponnesus, in the 
present jealous and unsatisfactory temper of the Arcadians, by 
attaching to her on peculiar grounds Achceans as well as 
Eleians; the latter being themselves half-alienated from the 
Arcadians. Epaminondas further liberated Naupaktus and 
Kalydon, 3 which were held by Achaean garrisons, and which he 
enrolled as separate allies of Thebes; whither he then returned, 
without any other achievements (so far as we are informed) in 
Peloponnesus. 

But the generous calculations of this eminent man found 
little favour with his countrymen. Both the Arcadians, and 
the opposition party in the Achcean cities, preferred accusations 
against him, alleging that he had discouraged and humiliated 
all the real friends of Thebes; leaving power in the hands of 
men who would join Sparta on the first opportunity. The 
accusation was further pressed by Menekleidas, a Theban 

This fresh expedition of Epaminondas is one of the modes adopted by 
the Thebans of manifesting their general purpose expressed in the former 
words— trvvex^s fiov\*v6/j,cvot t &c. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii, i, 42-44. 

The neutrality before observed, is implied in the phrase whereby 
Xenophon describes their conduct afterwards: tirel Sh KaTc\ 96 vres obiteri 
ifiicreuov, &c. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vii. r, 42. 

His expression maiks how completely these terms were granted by the 
personal determination of Epaminondas, overruling opposition— 
crretJe* & &ffro fify Qvyafcvtrai robs Kparlffrovs, pjjfih t hs 

•no\ir*ias utraarrlia-ai, &c. 

3 Diodor. xv. 7*;. 
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speaker of ability, strongly adverse to Epaminondas, as well 
as to Pelopidas. So pronounced was the displeasure of the 
Thebans—partly perhaps from reluctance to offend the Arcadians 
—that they not only reversed the policy of Epaminondas in 
Achaia, but also refrained from re-electing him as Bocotarch 
during the ensuing year, 1 They sent hamiosts of their own to 
each of the Achcean cities—put down the existing oligarchies— 
sent the chief oligarchical members and partisans into exile— 
and established democratical governments in each. Hence a 
great body of exiles soon became accumulated; who, watching 
for a favourable opportunity and combining their united forces 
against each city successively, were strong enough to overthrow 
the newly-created democracies, and to expel the Theban 
harmosts. Thus restored, the Achaean oligarchs took decided 
and active part with Sparta) 3 vigorously pressing the Arcadians 
on one side, while the Lacedaemonians, encouraged by the 
recent Tearless Battle, exerted themselves actively on the 
other. 

The town of Sikyon, closely adjoining to Achaia, was at this 
time in alliance with Thebes, having a Theban harmost and 
garrison in its acropolis. But its government, which had 
always been oligarchical, still remained unaltered. The recent 
counter-revolution in the Achaean cities, followed closely by 
their junction with Sparta, alarmed the Arcadians and Argeians, 
lest Sikyon also should follow the example. Of this alarm 
a leading Sikyonian citizen named Euphron, took advantage. 
He warned them that if the oligarchy were left in power, they 
would certainly procure aid from the garrison at Corinth, and 

1 Xenoph. Iiellen. vii. r, 43 ; Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 25. 

Diodorus (xv. 72) refeis the displeasure of the Thebans against Epami¬ 
nondas to the events of the preceding year. They believed {according to 
Diodorus) that Epaminondas had improperly spared the Spartans and not 
pushed his victory so far as might have been done, when he forced the 
lines of Mount Oneium in 369 B.C. But it is scarcely credible that the 
Thebans should have been displeased on this account; for the forcing of 
the lines was a capital exploit, and we may see from Xenophon that 
Epaminondas achieved much more than the Spartans and their friends 
believed to be possible. 

Xenophon tells us that the Thebans were displeased with Epaminondas, 
on complaint from the Arcadians and others, for his conduct in Achaia two 
years after the action at Oneium ; that is, in 367 B.C. This is much more 
probable in itself, and much more consistent with the general series of 
facts, than the cause assigned by Diodoius. 

a Xen Hellen. vii. I, 23. 

For a similar case, in which exiles from many different cities, congregating 
in a body, became strong enough to carry their restoration in each city 
successively* see Thucyd. i. 113. 
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embrace the interests of Sparta. To prevent such defection (he 
said) it was indispensable that Sikyon should be democratised. 
He then offered himself, with their aid, to accomplish the 
revolution, seasoning his offer with strong protestations of 
disgust against the intolerable arrogance and oppression of 
Sparta: protestations not unnecessary, since he had himself, 
prior to the battle of Leuktra, carried on the government of his 
native ciLy as local agent for her purposes and interest. The 
Arcadians and Argeians, entering into the views of Euphron, 
sent to Sikyon a large force, under whose presence and counten- 
ance he summoned a general assembly in the market-place, 
proclaimed the oligarchy to be deposed, and proposed an equal 
democracy for the future. His proposition being adopted, he 
next invited the people to choose generals; and the persons 
chosen were, as might naturally be expected, himself with five 
partisans. The prior oligarchy had not been without a previous 
mercenary force in their service, under the command of 
Lysimcnes ; but these men were overawed by the new foreign 
force introduced. Euphron now proceeded to re-organise 
them, to place them under the command of his son Adeas 
instead of Lysimenes, and to increase their numerical strength, 
Selecting from them a special body-guard for his own personal 
safety, and being thus master of the city under the ostensible 
colour of chief of the new democracy, he commenced a career 
of the most rapacious and sanguinary tyranny. 1 He caused 
several of his colleagues to be assassinated, and banished others. 
He expelled also by wholesale the wealthiest and most eminent 
citizens, on suspicion of Laconism ; confiscating their properties 
to supply himself with money, pillaging the public treasure, 
and even stripping the temples of all their rich slock of 
consecrated gold and silver ornaments. He further procured 
for himself adherents by liberating numerous slaves, exalting 
them to the citizenship, and probably enrolling them among 
his paid force. 2 The power which he thus acquired became 
very great. The money seized enabled him not only to keep 
in regular pay his numerous mercenaries, but also to bribe the 
leading Arcadians and Argeians, so that they connived at his 
enormities; while he was further ready and active in the field 
to lend them military support. The Theban harmost still held 
the acropolis with his garrison, though Euphron Avas master of 
the town and harbour. 

During the height of Euphron’s power at Sikyon, the neigh- 

1 Xen. Hellea. vii. i, 44-46; Diodor. xv. 70. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vii. ^ 8. 
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bouring city of Phlius was severely pressed. The Phliasians 
had remained steadily attached to Sparta throughout all her 
misfoitunes; notwithstanding incessant hostilities from Argos, 
Arcadia, Pellene, and Sikyon, which destroyed their crops and 
inflicted upon them serious hardships. I have already recounted, 
that in the year 36c) n.c., a little before the line of Oneium was 
forced by Epuminondas, the town of Phlius, having been 
surprised by its own exiles with the aid of Eleians and 
Arcadians, had only been saved by the desperate bravery and 
resistance of its citizens. 1 In the ensuing year, 368 e.c., the 
Argeian and Arcadian force again ravaged the Phliasian plain, 
doing great damage; yet not without some loss to themselves 
in their departure, from the attack of the chosen Phliasian 
hoplites and of some Athenian horsemen from Corinth. 2 In 
the ensuing year, 367 b.c., a second invasion of the Phliasian 
territory was attempted by Euphron, with his own mercenaries 
to the number of 2000—the armed force of Sikyon and Pellene 
—and the Theban harmost and garrison from the acropolis of 
Sikyon. On arriving near Phlius, the Sikyonians and Pellenians 
were posted near the gate of the city which looked towards 
Corinth, in order to resist any sally from within ; while the 
remaining invaders made a circuit round, over an elevated line 
of ground called the Tnkarannm (which had been fortified by 
the Argeians and was held by their garrison), to approach and 
ravage the Phliasian plain. But the Phliasian cavalry and 
hoplites so bravely resisted them, as to prevent them from 
spreading over the plain to do damage, until at the end of the 
day they reLreated to rejoin the Sikyonians and Pellenians. 
From these last, however, they happened to be separated by a 
ravine which forced them to take a long circuit; while the 
Phliasians, passing by a shorter road close under their own 
walls, were beforehand in reaching the Sikyonians and Pel¬ 
lenians, whom they vigorously attacked and defeated with loss. 
Euphron with his mercenaries, and the Theban division, arrived 
too late to prevent the calamity, which they made no effort to 
repair. 3 

An eminent Pellenian citizen named Proxenus having been 
here made prisoner, the Phliasians, in spite of all their sufferings, 
released him without ransom. This act of generosity—coupled 
with the loss sustained by the Pellenians in the recent engage¬ 
ment, as well as with the recent oligarchical counter-revolutions 
which had disjoined the other Achsean cities from Thebes— 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. at, 6-9. 2 Xen. I-Iellen. vii, 2, 10. 

s Xen. Hellen. vii. 2, 11-15. 
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altered the politics of Pellene, bringing about a peace between 
that city and Phlius. 1 Such an accession afforded sensible 
relief—it might almost be said, salvation—to the Phliasians, in 
the midst of cruel impoverishment; since even their necessary 
subsistence, except what was obtained by marauding excursions 
from the enemy, being derived by purchase from Corinth, was 
found difficult to pay for, and still more difficult to bring home 
in the face of an enemy. They were now enabled, by the aid 
of the Athenian general Chares and his mercenary troops from 
Corinth, to escort their families and their non-military popula¬ 
tion to Pellene, where a kindly shelter was provided by the 
citizens. The military Phliasians, while escorting back a stock 
of supplies to Phlius, broke through and defeated an ambuscade 
of the enemy in their way; and afterwards, in conjunction with 
Chares, surprised the fort of Thyamia, which the Sikyonians 
were fortifying as an aggressive post on their borders. The 
fort became not only a defence for Phlius, but a means of 
aggression against the enemy, affording also great facility for 
the introduction of provisions from Corinth. 2 

Another cause, both of these successes and of general relief 
to the Phliasians, arose out of the distracted state of affairs in 
Sikyon. So intolerable had the tyranny of Euphron become, 
that the Arcadians, who had helped to raise him up, became 
disgusted. /Eneas of Stymphalus, general of the collective 
Arcadian force, marched with a body of troops to Sikyon, 
joined the Theban harmost in the acropolis, and there summoned 

1 This change of politics at Pelllnfi is not mentioned by Xenophon, nt 
the time, though it is noticed afterwards (vii. 4, 17) as a fact accomplished; 
but we must suppose it to have occurred now, in order to reconcile sections 
n-14 with sections 18-20 of vii. 2. 

The strong Laconian partialities of Xenophon induce him to allot not 
only warm admiration, but a space disproportionate compared with other 
pans of his-history, lo the exploits of the brave little Phliasian community. 
Unfortunately, here, as elsewhere, he is obscure in the description of 
particular events, and still more perplexing when we try to draw from him 
a clear idea of the general series. 

With all the defects and partiality of Xenophon’s narrative, however, we 
must recollect that it is a description of real events by a contemporary 
author who had reasonable means of information. This is a precious 
ingredient, which gives value to all that he says; inasmuch as we are so 
constantly obliged to borrow our knowledge of Grecian histoiy either from 
authors who write at second-hand and after the time—or^ from orators 
whose purposes are usually different from those of the historian. Hence I 
have given a short abridgement of these Phliasian events as described by 
Xenophon, though they were too slight to exercise influence on the main 
course of the war, 

- Xen. Hellen. vii. 2, 18-23, 
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the Sikyonian notables to an assembly. Under his protection, 
the intense sentiment against Euphron was freely manifested, 
and it was resolved to recall the numerous exiles, whom he 
had banished without either trial or public sentence. Dreading 
the wrath of these numerous and bitter enemies, Euphron 
thought it prudent to retire with his mercenaries to the harbour; 
where he invited Pasimelus the Lacedaemonian to come, with 
a portion of the garrison of Corinth, and immediately declared 
himself an open partisan of Sparta. The harbour, a separate 
town and fortification at some little distance from the city (as 
Lechreum was from Corinth), was thus held by and for the 
Spartans ; while Sikyon adhered to the Thebans and Arcadians. 
In Sikyon itself, however, though evacuated by Euphron, there 
still remained violent dissensions. The returning exiles were 
probably bitter in reactionary measures; the humbler citizens 
were fearful of losing their newly-acquired political privileges; 
and the liberated slaves, yet more fearful of forfeiting that 
freedom, which the recent revolution had conferred upon them. 

Hence Euphron still retained so many partisans, that having 
procured from Athens a reinforcement of mercenary troops, he 
was enabled to return to Sikyon, and again to establish himself 
as master of the town in conjunction with the popular party. 
But as his opponents, the principal men in the place, found 
shelter along with the Theban garrison in the acropolis, which 
he vainly tried to take by assault 1 —his possession even of the 
town was altogether precarious, until such formidable neighbours 
could be removed. Accordingly he resolved to visit Thebes, 
in hopes of obtaining from the authorities an order for expelling 
his opponents and handing over Sikyon a second time to his 
rule. On what grounds, after so recent a defection to the 
Spartans, he rested his hopes of success, we do not know; 
except that he took with him a large sum of money for the 
purpose of bribery. 2 His Sikyonian opponents, alarmed lest 
he should really carry his point, followed him to Thebes, 
where their alarm was still further increased by seeing him in 
familiar converse with the magistrates. Under the first impulse 
of terror and despair, they assassinated Euphron in broad day¬ 
light—on the Kadmeia, and even before the doors of the 
Theban Senate-house, wherein both magistrates and Senate 
were sitting. 

For an act of violence thus patent, they were of course 
seized forthwith, and put upon their trial before the Senate. 
The magistrates invoked upon their heads the extreme penalty 
1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 3, 9. 3 Xen. Hellen. vii. 3, 4-6, 
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of death, insisting upon the enormity and even impudence of 
the outrage, committed almost under the eyes of the authorities 
—as well as upon the sacred duty of vindicating not merely the 
majesty, but even the security, of the city, by exemplary 
punishment upon offenders who had despised its laws. How 
many in number were the persons implicated, we do not know. 
All, except one, denied actual hand-participation; but that one 
avowed it frankly, and stood up to justify it before the Theban 
Senate. He spoke in substance nearly as follows—taking up 
the language of the accusing magistrates:— 

“Despise you I cannot, men of Thebes ; for you are masters 
of my person and life. It was on other grounds of confidence 
that I slew this man : first, 1 had the conviction of acting justly ; 
next, I trusted in your righteous judgement. I knew that you 
did not wait for trial and sentenceto slay Archiasand Hypates, 1 
whom you caught after a career similar to that of Euphron— 
but punished them at the earliest practicable opportunity, 
under the conviction that men manifest in sacrilege, treason, 
and despotism, were already under sentence of death by all 
men. Well ! and was not Euphron too guilty of all these 
crimes ? Did not he find the temples full of gold and silver 
offerings, and strip them until they were empty? How can 
there be a traitor more palpable than the man, who, favoured 
and upheld by Sparta, first betrayed her to you; and then 
again, after having received every mark of confidence from you, 
betrayed you to her—handing over the harbour of Sikyon to 
your enemies ? Was not he a despot without reserve, the man 
who exalted slaves, not only into freemen, but into citizens ? 
the man who despoiled, banished, or slew, not criminals, but 
all whom he chose, and most of all, the chief citizens ? And 
now, after having vainly attempted, in conjunction with your 
enemies the Athenians, to expel your harmosl by force from 
Sikyon, he has collected a great stock of money, and come 
hither to turn it to account. Had he assembled arms and soldiers 
against you, you would have thanked me for killing him. How 
then can you punish me for giving him his due, when he has 
come with money to corrupt you, and to purchase from you 

i This refers to the secret expedition of Pelopidas and the six other 
Theban conspirators from Athens to Thebes, at the time when the Lacede¬ 
monians were masters of that town and garrisoned the Kadmeia. The 
conspirators, through the contrivance of the secretary Phyllidas, got access 
in disguise to the oligarchical leaders of Thebes, who were governing under 
Lacedaemonian ascendency, and put them to death. This event is described 
in a former chapter, ch. lxxvii. 
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again the. mastery of Sikyon, to your own disgrace as well as 
mischief? Had he been my enemy and your friend, I should 
undoubtedly have done wrong to kill him in your city; but as 
he is a traitor playing you false, how is he more my enemy than 
yours ? I shall be told that he came hither of his own accord, 
confiding in the laws of the city. Well! you would have 
thanked me for killing him anywhere out of Thebes; why not 
in Thebes also, when he had come hither only for the purpose 
of doing you new wrong in addition to the past? Where 
among Greeks has impunity ever been assured to traitors, 
deserters, or despots ? Recollect, that you have passed a vote 
that exiles from any one of your allied cities might be seized as 
outlaws in any other. Now Euphron is a condemned exile, who 
has ventured to come back to Sikyon without any vote of the 
general body of allies. How can any one affirm that he has 
not justly incurred death ? I tell you in conclusion, men of 
Thebes—if you put me to death, you will have made yourselves 
the avengers of your very worst enemy—if you adjudge me to 
have done right, you will manifest yourselves publicly as just 
avengers, both on your own behalf and on that of your whole 
body of allies.” 1 

This impressive discourse induced the Theban Senate to 
pronounce that Euphron had met with his due. It probably 
came from one of the principal citizens of Sikyon, among whom 
were most of the enemies as well as the victims of the deceased 
despot. It appeals, in a characteristic manner, to that portion 
of Grecian morality which bore upon men, who by their very 
crimes procured for themselves the means of impunity; against 
whom there was no legal force to protect others, and who were 
therefore considered as not being entitled to protection them¬ 
selves, if the daggers of others could ever be made to reach 
them. The tyrannicide appeals to thissentiment with confidence, 
as diffused throughout all the free Grecian cities. It found 
responsive assent in the Theban Senate, and would probably 
have found the like assent, if set forth with equal emphasis, in 
most Grecian Senates or assemblies elsewhere. 

Very different however was the sentiment in Sikyon. The 
body of Euphron was carried thither, and enjoyed the distin- 

1 Ken. Hellen. vii. 3, 7-11. 

To the killing of Euphron, followed by a defence so characteristic and 
emphatic on the part of the agent—Schneider and others refer, with great 
probability, the allusion in the Rhetoric of Aristotle (ii. 24, 2)—ml irepl 
rod ©lifirjtrtv &TroQavuvro$ f irepl o5 £k4\gvg kpivat , el dttcaios wicoQavelv, 
'■» ovK ■ -'v 'worereiv ' r’ » " 'ttoO •ivr* 
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guished pre-eminence of being buried in the market-place. 1 
There, along with his tomb, a chapel was erected in which he 
was worshipped as Archegetes, or Patron-hero and Second 
Founder, of the city. He received the same honours as had 
been paid to Brasidas at Amphipolis. The humbler citizens 
and the slaves, upon whom he had conferred liberty and 
political franchise—or at least the name of a political franchise 
—remembered him with grateful admiration as their benefactor, 
forgetting or excusing the atrocities which he had wreaked 
upon their political opponents. Such is the retributive Nemesis 
which always menaces, and sometimes overtakes, an oligarchy 
who keep the mass of the citizens excluded from political 
privileges. A situation is thus created, enabling some 
ambitious and energetic citizen to confer favours and earn 
popularity among the many, and thus to acquire power, which, 
whether employed or not for the benefit of the Many, goes 
along with their antipathies when it humbles or crushes the 
previously monopolising Few. 

We may presume from these statements that the government 
of Sikyon became democratical. But the provoking brevity of 
Xenophon does not inform us of the subsequent arrangements 
made with the Theban harmost in the acropolis—nor how the 
intestine dissensions, between the democracy in the town and 
the refugees in the citadel, were composed—nor what became 
of those citizens who slew Euphron. We learn only that not 
long afterwards, the harbour of Sikyon, which Euphron had 
held in conjunction with the Lacedaemonians and Athenians, 
was left imperfectly defended by the recall of the latter to 
Athens; and that it was accordingly retaken by the forces 
from the town, aided by the Arcadians. 2 

It appears that these proceedings of Euphron (from his first 
proclamation of the democracy at Sikyon and real acquisition 
of despotism to himself, down to his death and the recovery of 
the harbour) took place throughout the year 367 b.c. and the 
eariier half of 366 b.c. No such enemy, probably, would have 
arisen to embarrass Thebes, unless the policy recommended by 
Epaminondas in Achaia had been reversed, and unless he 
himself had fallen under the displeasure of his countrymen. 
His influence too was probably impaired, and the policy of 
Thebes affected for the worse, by the accidental absence of his 
friend Pelopidas, who was then on his mission to the Persian 
court at Susa. Such a journey and return, with the transaction 
of the business in hand, must have occupied the greater part 
1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 3, 12. 3 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 1. 
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of the year 367 u.c., being terminated probably by the return 
of the envoys in the beginning of 366 b.c. 

The leading Thebans had been alarmed by the language of 
Philiskus—who had come over a few months before as envoy 
from the satrap Ariobarzanes and had threatened to employ 
Asiatic money in the interest of Athens and Sparta against 
Thebes, though his threats seem never to have been realised— 
as well as by the presence of the Lacedaemonian Euthykles 
(after the failure of Antalkidas 1 ) at the Persian court, soliciting 
aid. Moreover Thebes had now pretensions to the headship 
of Greece, at least as good as either of her two rivals; while 
since the fatal example set by Sparta at the peace called by the 
name of Antalkidas in 387 b.c, and copied by Athens after the 
battle of Leuktra in 371 b.c. —it had become a sort of recognised 
fashion that the leading Grecian state should sue out its title 
from the terror-striking rescript of the Great King, and proclaim 
itself as enforcing terms which he had dictated. On this ground 
of borrowed elevation Thebes now sought to place herself. 
There was in her case a peculiar reason which might partly 
excuse the value set upon it by her leaders. It had been 
almost the capital act of her policy to establish the two new 
cities, Megalopolis and Mess£n£. The vitality and chance for 
duration, of both—especially that of the latter, which had the 
inextinguishable hostility of Sparta to contend with—would be 
materially improved, in the existing state of the Greek mind, if 
they were recognised as autonomous under a Persian rescript. 
To attain this object, 2 Pelopidas and Ismenias now proceeded 
as envoys to Susa ; doubtless under a formal vote of the allied 
synod, since the Arcadian Antiochus, a celebrated pankratiast, 
the Eleian Archidamus, and a citizen from Argos, accompanied 
them. Informed of the proceeding, the Athenians also sent 
Timagoras and Leon to Susa ; and we read with some surprise 
that these hostile envoys all went up thither in the same 
company. 8 

1 Plutarch, Artaxcrx. c. 22. 

0 It is plain that MessgnS was the gicat purpose with Pelopidas in his 
mission to the Persian coun ; we see this not only from Cornelius Ncpos 
(Pclop. c. 4) and Diodorus (xv. Si), but also even from Xenophon, Ilcllen. 
vii. i, 36. 

' ] Xen. Ilellen. vii. I, 33-3S; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 30; Plutarch, 
Aitaxerx. c. 22. 

The words of Xenophon i{Ko\ovBet real ’ApyeTor must allude to some 
Argeian envoy; though the name is not mentioned, and must probably 
have dropped out—or perhaps the word r*s, as Xenophon may not have 

hp^rrl th*» nnmi» 
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Pelopidas, though he declined to perform the usual ceremony 
of prostration, 1 was favourably received by the Persian court. 
Xenophon—who recounts the whole proceeding in a manner 
unfairly invidious towards the Thebans, forgetting that they 
were now only copying the example of Sparta in courting 
Persian aid—affirms that his application was greatly furthered 
by the recollection of the ancient alliance of Thebes with 
Xerxes, against Athens and Sparta, at the time of the battle of 
Platcea; and by the fact that Thebes had not only refused to 
second, but had actually discountenanced, the expedition of 
Agesilaus against Asia. We may perhaps doubt whether this 
plea counted for much ; or the straightforward eloquence of 
Pelopidas, so much extolled by Plutarch, 2 which could only 
reach Persian ears through an interpreter. But the main fact 
for the Great King to know was, that the Thebans had been 
victorious at Leuktra; that they had subsequently trodden 
down still further the glory of Sparta, by carrying their arms 
over Laconia, and emancipating the conquered half of the 
country; that when they were no longer in Peloponnesus, their 
allies the Arcadians and Argeians had been shamefully defeated 
by the Lacedaemonians (in the Tearless Battle). Such boasts 
on the part of Pelopidas—confirmed as matters of fact even by 
the Athenian Timagoras—would convince the Persian ministers 
that it was their interest to exercise ascendency over Greece 
through Thebes in preference to Sparta. Accordingly Pelopidas 
being asked by the Great King what sort of rescript he wished, 
obtained his own terms. Messfene was declared autonomous 
and independent of Sparta: Amphipolis also was pronounced 
to be a free and autonomous city : the Athenians were directed 
to order home and lay up their ships of war now in active 
service, on pain of Persian intervention against them, in case 
of disobedience. Moreover Thebes was declared the head 
city of Greece, and any city refusing to follow her headship 
was menaced with instant compulsion by Persian forced In 

It would appear that in the mission which Pharnabazus conducted up to 
the Persian couit (or at least undertook to conduct) in 408 B.C., envoys 
from hostile Greek cities were included in the same company (Xen. Ifellen. 
i. 3» I3)» as on the piesent occasion. 

1 Plutarch, Artaxcrx. c. 22. 

His colleague, Ismcnias, however, is said to have dropped liis ring, and 
then to have stooped to pick it up, immediately before the King; thus 
going through the prostration. 

3 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 30. 

8 Xen. Hellen. vii. I, 36. ’E« rolrov ipwr&fievos forb fSa{n\ 4 w$ & 
TleKoirCdas rl 0oi>Aoito eauT0 ehrey 6'rt Meertr^vijv re a urSuojupy 
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reference to the points in dispute between Elis and Arcadia 
(the former claiming sovereignly over Triphylia, which professed 
itself Arcadian and had been admitted into the Arcadian 
communion), the rescript pronounced in favour of the Elcians ; 1 
probably at the instance of Pelopidas, since there now subsisted 
much coldness between the Thebans and Arcadians. 

Leon the Athenian protested against the Persian rescript, 
observing aloud when he heard it read—“ By Zeus, Athenians, 
I think it is time for you to look out for some other friend than 
the Great King.” This remark, made in the King’s hearing 
and interpreted to him, produced the following addition to the 
rescript: “If the Athenians have anything juster to propose, 
let them come to the King and inform him.” So vague a 
modification, however, did little to appease the murmurs of 
the Athenians. On the return of their two envoys to Athens, 
Leon accused his colleague Timagoras of having not only 
declined to associate with him during the journey, but also of 
having lent himself to the purposes of Pelopidas, of being 
implicated in treasonable promises, and receiving large bribes 
from the Persian King. On these charges Timagoras was 
condemned and executed. 2 The Arcadian envoy Anliochus 


shai Airi AaiceBatfjLovlwv, tea) ’A Qt)vaiovs a v4\kgiv rhs vavS' el 8e t aura 
pi) welOoivrOj tTTparefatv 4ir avrovs * el t is 8e 7r<fAu pi) 464\oi 
uko\o vOetVy &rl rairyv tt p&rov Umt . 

It is clear that these are not the exact words of the rescript of 367 B.c. ; 
though in the former case of the peace of Antnlkidas (387 B.C.) Xenophon 
seems to have given the rescript in its exact words (v. i, 31). 

Whai he states afterwards (vii. I, 38) about Elis and Arcadia proves that 
other matters were included. Accordingly I do not hesitate to believe 
that Amphipolis also was recognised as autonomous. This we read in 
Demosthenes, Fals, Leg. p. 3S3, c. 42. Kol 7 dp rot npcorov pet* ^Apefthokiv 
irSkiv yperipav tiovkr]}/KaTetTrTiaeit (llvs king of Persia), fyv t6tg <n$ ppa~ 
X ov avr$ tca\ (ptkyv ^ypa^ev. Demosthenes is here alluding to the 
effect produced on the mind of the Great King, and to the alteration in bis 
proceedings, when he learnt that Timagoias had been put to death on 
returning to Athens ; the adverb of time tJt« alludes to the rescript given 
when Timagoias was present. 

In the words of Xenophon—el ns 5 e v6\ts pi) 40e\oi kteokovGe Tv—the 
headship of Thebes is declared or implied. Compare the convention 
imposed by Sparta upon Oiynthus, after the latter was subdued (v. 3, 26). 

1 Xen. tfellen. vii. r, 38. Taw S£ tikhuv irp4<r&€6ov 6 phu *Hkeias ’A pxl- 
Sapos, tin Trpoiirlpria-e ri)v ^Hkiv Trpb tuv 'Apieddtov, 47rjfm ra 
tov jfocrtJu'ais* 6 8 1 ’Aj/rfo^oy, tin ijkaTTOvra rb 'ApttaSuctiv, otire 
5 wpo ^S^aro, &c. 

* Demosthen. Fals. Leg. c. 42, p. 383. 

In another passage of the same oration (c. 57, p. 400), Demosthenes says 
that Leon had been joint envoy with Timagoras for /curyears. Certainly 
this mission of Pelopidas to the Persian court cannot have lasted four years } 
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was equally indignant at the rescript; refusing even to receive 
such presents of formal courtesy as were tendered to all, and 
accepted by Pelopidas himself, who however strictly declined 
everything beyond. The conduct of this eminent Theban 
thus exhibited a strong contrast with the large acquisitions of 
the Athenian Timagoras. 1 Antiochus, on returning to Arcadia, 
made repoit of his mission to the Pan-Arcadian synod, called 
the Ten Thousand, at Megalopolis. He spoke in the most 
contemptuous terms of all that he had seen at the Persian court. 
There were (he said) plenty of bakers, cooks, wine-pourers, 
porters, &c., but as for men competent to fight against Greeks, 
though he looked out for them with care, he could see none; 
and even the vaulted golden plane-tree was not large enough 
to furnish shade for a grasshopper. 2 

On the other hand, the Eleian envoy returned with feelings 
of satisfaction, and the Thebans with triumph. Deputies from 
each of their allied cities were invited to Thebes, to hear the 
Persian rescript. It was produced by a native Persian, then- 
official companion from Susa—the first Persian probably ever 
seen in Thebes since the times immediately preceding the 
battle of Platsea—who, after exhibiting publicly the regal seal, 
read the document aloud; as the satrap Tiribazus had done on 
the occasion of the peace of Antalkidas. 3 

But though the Theban leaders thus closely copied the 
conduct of Sparta both as to means and as to end, they by no 
means found the like ready acquiescence, when they called on 
the deputies present to take an oath to the rescript, to the 
Great King, and to Thebes. All replied that they had come 
with instructions, authorising them to hear and report, but no 
more; and that acceptance or rejection must be decided in 

and Xenophon states that the Athenians sent the two envoys when they. 
heard that Pelopidas was going thither. I imagine that Leon and Tima- 
goras may have been sent up to the Persian court shortly after the battle of 
Leuklra, at the time when the Athenians caused the former rescript of the 
Persian king to be re-sworn, putting Athens as head into the place of Sparta 
(Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, I, 2). This wa9 exactly four years before (371-36/ 
b.c. )* Leon and Timagoras having jointly undertaken and perhaps 
recently returned from their first embassy, were now sent jointly on a 
second. Demosthenes has summed up the time of the two as if it were 
one. 

1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 30. 

Demosthenes speaks of the amount received, in money, by Timagoras 
from the Persian king as having been 40 talents, uts \eyerat (Fals. Leg. p. 
383), besides other presents and conveniences. Compare also Plutarch, 
Artaxerx. c* 22. 

a Xen. Hellen. vii. I, 1$. 8 Xen. Hellen. v, i, 30. 
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their respective cities. Nor was this the worst. Lykomedes 
and the other deputies from Arcadia, already jealous of Thebes, 
and doubtless further alienated by the angiy report of their 
envoy Antiochus, went yet further, and entered a general 
protest against the headship of Thebes; affirming that the 
synod ought not to be held constantly in that city, but in the 
seat of war, wherever that might be. Incensed at such 
language, the Thebans accused Lykomedes of violating the 
cardinal principle of the confederacy; upon which he and his 
Arcadian comrades forthwith retired and went home, declaring 
that they would no longer sit in the synod. The other 
deputies appear to have followed his example. Indeed, as 
they had refused to take the oath submitted to them, the 
special purpose of the synod was defeated. 

Having thus failed in carrying their point with the allies 
collectively, the Thebans resolved to try the eflicacy of appli¬ 
cations individually. They accordingly despatched envoys, 
with the Persian rescript in hand, to visit the cities successively, 
calling upon each for acceptance with an oath of adhesion. 
Each city separately (they thought) would be afraid to refuse, 
under peril of united hostility from the Great King and from 
Thebes. So confident were they in the terrors of the King’s 
name and seal, that they addressed this appeal not merely to 
the cities in alliance with them, but even to several among 
their enemies. Their envoys first set forth the proposition at 
Corinth; a city, not only at variance with them, but even 
serving as a centre of operation for the Athenian and Lace¬ 
daemonian forces to guard the line of Oneium, and prevent the 
entrance of a Theban army into Peloponnesus. But the 
Corinthians rejected the proposition altogether, declining for¬ 
mally to bind themselves by any common oaths towards the 
Persian king. The like refusal was experienced by the envoys 
as they passed on to Peloponnesus, if not from all the cities 
visited, at least from so large a proportion, that the mission was 
completely frustrated. And thus the rescript, which Thebes 
had been at such pains to procure, was found practically in¬ 
operative in confirming or enforcing her headship; 1 though 
doubtless the mere fact, that it comprised and recognised 
MessSne, contributed to strengthen the vitality, and exalt the 
dignity, of that new-born city. 

In their efforts to make the Persian rescript available towards 
the recognition of their headship throughout Greece, the 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. I, 40, Kai afrnj jut* Ue\oTrtHiQv teal t&v Qq&alwv tvs 
apXijs 'R’€pij3oA$j oCtu SicAuStj. 
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Thebans would naturally visit Thessaly and the northern 
districts as. well as Peloponnesus. It appears that Pelopidas 
and Ismenias themselves undertook this mission; and that in 
the execution of it they were seized and detained as prisoners 
by Alexander of Pherse. That despot seems to have come 
to meet them, under pacific appearances, at Pharsalus, They 
indulged hopes of prevailing on him as well as the other 
Thessalians to accept the Persian rescript ; for we see by the 
example of Corinth, that they had tried their powers of 
persuasion on enemies as well as friends. But the Corinthians, 
while refusing the application, had nevertheless respected the 
public morality held sacred even between enemies in Greece, 
and had dismissed the envoys (whether Pelopidas was among 
them, we cannot assert) inviolate. Not so the tyrant of Phene. 
Perceiving that Pelopidas and Ismenias were unaccompanied 
by any military force, he seized their persons, and carried 
them off to Phene as prisoners. 

Treacherous as this proceeding was, it proved highly profit¬ 
able to Alexander. Such was the personal importance of 
Pelopidas, that his imprisonment struck terror among the 
partisans of Thebes in Thessaly, and induced several of them 
to submit to the despot of Pherse; who moreover sent to 
apprise the Athenians of his capture, and to solicit their aid 
against the impending vengeance of Thebes. Greatly impressed 
with the news, the Athenians looked upon Alexander as a 
second Jason, likely to arrest the menacing ascendency of their 
neighbour and rival. 1 They immediately despatched to his 
aid thirty triremes and 1000 hoplites under AutokMs; who, 
unable to get through the Euripus, when Bceotia and Euboea 
were both hostile to Athens, were forced to circumnavigate the 
latter island. He reached Pherae just in time ; for the Thebans, 
incensed beyond measure at the seizure of Pelopidas, had 
despatched without delay Sooo hoplites and 600 cavalry to 
recover or avenge him. Unfortunately for them, Epaminondas 
had not been re-chosen commander since his last year’s pro¬ 
ceedings in Achaia. He was now serving as an hoplite in the 

1 The strong expressions of Demosthenes show what a remarkable effect 
was produced by the news at Athens (cont. Aristokrat. p. 660, s. 142), 

Tl 5’; *AA^«^Spov £«€? pov rbv @er ra\6v t yvb c* alxp&hwov S-f}tras 

Tlehoirttiav, ^x^P^ 5 ®* oufiels 0^j8afoty } 6/uv 8* oWetus hi4fzctro t oi/rws 
fierre rrap* fytaw <rTpwn\yhv airetV, ifioydetre 8* avr$ /cal tt&pt* 9)V ’AMgairfyer, 
&c. 

Alexander is said to have promised to the Athenians so ample a supply 
of cattle as should keep the price of meat very low at Athens (Plutarch, 
Apophthef*. Reg. p. 193 E). 
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ranks, while Kleomen£s with other Bceotarchs had the command, 
On entering Thessaly, they were joined by various allies in the 
country. But the army of Alexander, aided by the Athenians, 
and placed under the command of Autokles, was found ex¬ 
ceedingly formidable, especially in cavalry. The Thessalian 
allies of Thebes, acting with their habitual treachery, deserted 
in the hour of danger; and the enterprise, thus difficult and 
perilous, was rendered impracticable by the incompetence of 
the Boeotarchs. Unable to make head against Alexander and 
the Athenians, they were forced to retreat homeward. But 
their generalship was so unskilful, and the enemy's cavalry so 
active, that the whole army was in imminent danger of being 
starved or destroyed. Nothing saved them now, but the 
presence of Epaminondas as a common soldier in the ranks. 
Indignant as well as dismayed, the whole army united to 
depose their generals, and with one voice called upon him to 
extricate them from their perils. Epaminondas accepted the 
duty—marshalled the retreat in consummate order—took for 
himself the command of the rear-guard, beating off all the attacks 
of the enemy—and conducted the army safely back to Thebes. 1 

This memorable exploit, while it disgraced the unsuccessful 
Bceotarchs, who were condemned to fine and deposition from 
their office, raised higher than ever the reputation of Epami¬ 
nondas among his countrymen. But the failure of the ex¬ 
pedition was for the time a fatal blow to the influence of 
Thebes in Thessaly ; where Alexander now reigned victorious 
and irresistible, with Pelopidas still in his dungeon. The 
cruelties and oppressions, at all times habitual to the despot of 
Pherae, were pushed to an excess beyond all former parallel. 
Besides other brutal deeds of which we read with horror, he is 
said to have surrounded by his military force the unarmed 
citizens of Melibcea and Skotussa, and slaughtered them all in 
mass. In such hands, the life of Pelopidas hung by a thread ; 
yet he himself, with that personal courage which never forsook 
him, held the language of unsubdued defiance and provocation 
against the tyrant. Great sympathy was manifested by many 
Thessalians, and even by Theb6 the wife of Alexander, for so 
illustrious a prisoner; and Alexander, fearful of incurring the 
implacable enmiLy of Thebes, was induced to spare his life, 
though retaining him as a prisoner. Plis confinement, too, 
appears to have lasted some time, before the Thebans, dis¬ 
couraged by their late ill-success, were prepared to undertake 
a second expedition for his release. 

1 Diodor. xv. 71 ; Plutarch, Pelop. c. 28; Pausanias, ix. 1, 
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At length they sent a force for the purpose; which was 
placed, on this occasion, under the command of Epaminondas, 
The renown of liis name rallied many adherents in the country m } 
and his prudence, no less than his military skill, was conspicu¬ 
ously exhibited, in defeating and intimidating Alexander, yet 
without reducing him to such despair as might piove fatal* to 
the prisoner. The despot was at length compelled to send 
an embassy excusing his recent violence, offering to restore 
Pelopidas, and soliciting to be admitted to peace and alliance 
with Thebes. But Epaminondas would grant nothing more 
than a temporary truce, 1 coupled with the engagement of 
evacuating Thessaly ; while he required in exchange the 
release of Pelopidas and Ismcnias. His terms were acceded 
to, so that he had the delight of conveying his liberated friend 
in safety to Thebes. Though this primary object was thus 
effected, however, it is plain that he did not restore Thebes to 
the same influence in Thessaly which she had enjoyed prior to 
the seizure of Pelopidas.- That event with its consequences 

1 Plutarch (Pelopidas, c. 29) says, a truce for thirty days; but it is diffi¬ 
cult to believe that Alexander would have been satisfied with a term so very 
short. 

a The account of the seizure of Pelopidas by Alexander, with its con¬ 
sequences, is contained chiefly in Diodoius, xv. 71-75 ; Plutarch, Pelopidas, 
c. 27-29 ; Cornel. Nep, Pelop. c. 5 ; Pausanias, ix. 15, 1. Xenophon does 
not mention it. 

I have placed the seizure in the year 366 B.c., after the return of Pelo¬ 
pidas from his embassy in Persia; which embassy I agree with Mr. Fyncs 
Clinton in referring to the year 367 B.C. Plutarch places the seizure before 
the embassy; Diodorus places it in the year between Midsummer 368 and 
Midsummer 367 n.c. ; but he does not mention the embassy at all, in its 
regular chronological order; he only alludes to it in summing up the 
exploits at the close of the career of Pelopidas. * 

Assuming the embassy to the Persian court to have occurred in 367 B.c., 
the seizure cannot well have happened before that time. 

The year 368 n.c. seems to have been that wherein Pelopidas made his 
second expedition into Thessaly, from which lie returned victorious, 
bringing back the hostages. 

The seizure of Pelopidas was accomplished at a time when Epaminondas 
was not Eceotarch, nor in command of the Theban army. Now it seems to 
have been not until the close of 367 b.c., after the accusations arising out 
of his proceedings in Achaia, that Epaminondas missed being re-chosen as 
general, 

Xenophon, in describing the embassy of Pelopidas to Persia, mentions his 
grounds for expecting a favourable reception, and the matters which he had 
to boast of (Hell. vii. I, 35). Now if Pelopidas, immediately before, had 
been seized and detained for some months in prison by Alexander ofPher;#, 
surely Xenophon would have alluded io it as an item on the other side. I 
know that this inference from the silence of Xenophon is not always to be 
trusted. But in this case we must recollect that he dislikes both the 
ym x. v 
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still remained a blow to Thebes and a profit to Alexander; 
who again became master of all or most part of Thessaly, 
together with the Magnates, the Fhthiot Achseans, and other 
tributary nations dependent on Thessaly—maintaining unim¬ 
paired his influence and connexion at Athens. 1 

While the Theban arms wet e thus losing ground in Thessaly, 
an important point wax gained in their favour 011 the other 
side of Bteotia. Oropus, on the north-eastern frontier of 
Attica adjoining Boeotia, was captured and wrested from 
Athens by a party of exiles who crossed over from Eretria in 
Euboea, with the aid of Themison, despot of the last-mentioned 
town. It had been more than once lost and regained between 
Athens and Thebes; being seemingly in its origin Boeotian, 
and never incorporated as a Deme or equal constituent member 
of the Athenian commonwealth, but only recognised as a 
dependency of Athens ; though, as it was close on the frontier, 
many of its inhabitants were also citizens of Athens, demots 
of the neighbouring Demc Groea. 2 So recently before as the 
period immediately preceding the battle of Leuktra, angry 
remonstrances had been exchanged between Athens and 
Thebes respecting a portion of the Oropian territory. At that 
time, it appears, the Thebans were forced to yield, and their 
partisans in Oropus were banished. 3 It was these partisans 
who, through the aid of Themison and the Erctrians, now 
effected their return, so as to repossess themselves of Oropus, 

Theban leaders ; and we may fairly conclude, that where he is enumerating 
the trophies of Pelopidas, he would hardly have failed to mention a signal 
disgrace, if there had been one, immediately preceding. 

Pelopidas was taken prisoner, by Alexander, not in battle, but when in 
pacific mission, and under circumstances in which no man less infamous 
than Alexander would have seized him {Trapaa-rrov^Bels — Plutarch, 
Apophth. p. 194 D; Pausan. ix. 15, 1; “legation^ jure satis tectum 
se arbitraretur”—Corn. Nep.). Ills impiudence in trusting himself under 
any circumstances to such a man as Alexander, is blamed by Polybius 
(viii. 1) and others. But we must suppose such imprudence to be partly 
justified or explained by some plausible circumstances ; and the proclam¬ 
ation of the Persian rescript appears to me to present the most reasonable 
explanation of his proceeding. 

On these grounds, which, in my judgement, outweigh any probabilities 
on the contrary side, I have placed the seizure ofPelopidas in 366 b.c., after 
the embassy to Persia ; not without feeling, however, that the chronology 
of this period cannot be rendered absolutely certain. 

1 Plutarch, Pelopid. e. 31-35. 

2 See the instructive Inscription and comments published by Professor 
Ross, in which the Deme Tpo^r, near Or6pus, was fust distinctly made 
known (Ross, Die Demen von Attika, pp. 6, 7—Halle, 1846). 

8 IsokratSs, Orat. xiv. (Plataic.)s. 22-40. 
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and doubtless to banish the principal citizens friendly to 
Athens. 1 So great was the sensation produced among the 
Athenians, that they not only marched with all their force to 
recover the place, but also recalled their general Chares with 
that mercenary force which he commanded in the territories 
of Corinth and Phlius. They further requested aid from the 
Corinthians and their other allies in Peloponnesus. These 
allies did not obey the summons; but the Athenian force 
alone would have sufficed to retake Ordpus, had not the 
Thebans occupied it so as to place it beyond their attack. 
Athens was obliged to acquiesce in their occupation of it; 
though under protest, and with the understanding that the 
disputed right should be referred to impartial arbitration. 2 

This seizure of Oropus produced more than one material 
consequence. Owing to the recall of Chares from Corinth, 
the harbour of Sikyon could no longer be maintained against 
the Sikyonians in the town; who, with the aid of the Arcadians, 
recaptured it, so that both town and harbour again came into 
the league of Thebans and Arcadians. Moreover, Athens 
became discontented with her Peloponnesian allies, for having- 
neglected her summons on the emergency at Orbpus, although 
Athenian troops had been constantly in service for the pro¬ 
tection of Peloponnesus against the Thebans. The growth of 
such dispositions at Athens became known to the Mantineian 
Lykomedes ; the ablest and most ambitious leader in Arcadia, 
who was not only jealous of the predominance of the Thebans, 
but had come to a formal rupture with them at the synod held 
for the reception of the Persian rescript. 8 Anxious to disengage 
the Arcadians from Thebes as well as from Sparta, Lykomedes 
now took advantage of the discontent of Athens to open 
negotiations with that city; persuading the majority of the 
Arcadian Ten Thousand to send him thither as ambassador. 

1 Xen, Hellen. vii. 4, 1; Diodor. xv. 76. 

The previous capture of OrOpus, when Athens lost it in 411 n.c., was 
accomplished under circumstances very analogous (Thucyd. viii. 60). 

3 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 1 ; Diodor. xv. 76. 

Compare Demoslhen. Dc Corond, p. 259, s. 123; Aischines cont. 
ICtesiphont. p. 397, s, 85. 

It would seem that we are to refer to this loss of OrOpus the trial of 
Chabiias and Kallistratus in Athens, together with the memorable harangue 
of the latter which Demosthenes heard as a youth with such strong admir¬ 
ation. But our information is so vague and scanty, that we can make out 
nothing certainly on the point. Rehdantz (Vitce Iphicralis, Chnbiku, et 
Timothei, p. 109-114) brings together all the scattered testimonies, in 
an instructive chapter. 

8 Xen. Hellen. vii. i, 39; vii. 4, 2. 
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There was difficulty among the Athenians in entertaining his 
proposition, from the alliance subsisting between them and 
Sparta. But they were reminded, that to disengage the 
Arcadians from Thebes, was no less in the interest of Sparta 
than of Athens; and a favourable answer was then given to 
Lykomedes. The latter took ship at Peirceus for his return, 
but never reached Arcadia; for he happened to land at the 
spot where the Arcadian exiles of the opposite party were 
assembled, and these men put him to death at once. 1 In 
spite of his death, however, the alliance between Arcadia and 
Athens was still brought to pass, though not without opposition. 

Thebes was during this year engaged in her unsuccessful 
campaign in Thessaly (alluded to already) for the rescue of 
Pelopidas, which disabled her from effective efforts in Pelopon- 
nesus. But as soon as that rescue had been accomplished, 
Epaminondas, her greatest man and her only conspicuous 
orator, was despatched into Arcadia to offer, in conjunction 
with an envoy from Argos, diplomatic obstruction to the 
proposed Athenian alliance. He had to speak against Kalli- 
stratus, the most distinguished orator at Athens, who had been 
sent by his countrymen to plead their cause amidst the 
Arcadian Ten Thousand, and who, among other arguments, 
denounced the enormities which darkened the heroic legends 
both of Thebes and Argos. “Were not Orestes and Alkmaeon, 
both murderers of their mothers (asked Kallistratus), natives 
of Argos? Was not GEdipus, who slew his father and married 
his mother, a native of Thebes?”—“Yes (said Epaminondas, 
in his reply), they were. But Kallistratus has forgotten to tell 
you, that these persons, while they lived at home, were innocent 
or reputed to be so. As soon as their crimes became known, 
Argos and Thebes banished them; and then it was that 
Athens received them, stained with confessed guilt,” 2 This 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 3. 

Xenophon notices the singularity of the accident. There were plenty of 
vessels in Peirosus ; Lykomedds had only to make his choice, and to 
determine where he would disembaik. He fixed upon the exact spot where 
the exiles were assembled, not knowing that they were there—ficufioiu^TaTa 
&ttaQv 4 lO , ieet. 

2 Cornelius Nepos, Epaminond. c* 6; Plutarch, Reipub. Gcr. Pi esc. p. 
810 F; Plutarch, Apophtheg. Reg. p. 193 D. 

Compare a similar reference, on the part of others, to the crimes em¬ 
bodied in Theban legend (Justin, ix. 3). 

Perhaps it may have been during this embassy into Peloponnesus, that 
Kallistratus addressed the discourse to the public assembly at Mess£n@, 
to which Aristotle makes allusion (Rhetoric, Hi. 17, 3 ); possibly enough, 
against Epaminondas also, 
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clever retort told much to the credit of the rhetorical skill of 
Epaminondas, but his speech as a whole was not successful. 
The Arcadians concluded alliance with Athens; yet without 
formally renouncing friendship with Thebes. 

As soon as such new alliance had been ratified, it became 
important to Athens to secure a free and assured entrance into 
Peloponnesus; while at the same time the recent slackness of 
the Corinthians, in regard to the summons to Oropus, rendered 
her mistrustful of their fidelity. Accordingly it was resolved 
in the Athenian assembly, on the motion of a citizen named 
Demotion, to seize and occupy Corinth; there being already 
some scattered Athenian garrisons, on various points of the 
Corinthian teriitory, ready to be concentrated and rendered 
useful for such a purpose. A fleet and land-force under 
Chares was made ready and despatched. Bui on reaching 
the Corinthian port of Kenchreae, Chares found himself shut 
out even from admittance. The proposition of Demotion; and 
the resolution of the Athenians, had become known to the 
Corinthians; who forthwith stood upon their guard, sent 
soldiers of their own to relieve the various Athenian outposts 
on their territory, and called upon these latter to give in any 
complaints for which they might have ground, as their services 
were no longer needed. Chares pretended to have learnt that 
Corinth was in danger. But both he and the remaining 
Athenians were dismissed, though with every expression of 
thanks and politeness. 1 

The treacherous purpose of Athens was thus baffled, and 
the Corinthians were for the moment safe. Yet their position 
was precarious and uncomfortable; for their enemies, Thebes 
and Argos, were already their masters by land, and Athens had 
now been converted from an ally into an enemy. Hence they 
resolved to assemble a sufficient mercenary force in their own 
pay; 3 but while thus providing for military security, they sent 
envoys to Thebes to open negotiations for peace. Permission 

1 Xen. Hellen, vii. 4, 4-6. 

The public debates of the Athenian assembly were not favourable to the 
success of a scheme, like that proposed by Demotion, to which secrecy was 
indispensable. Compare another scheme, divulged in like manner, in 
Thucydides, iii* 3. 

e It seems probable that these were the mercenaries placed by the Corin¬ 
thians under the command of Timophnn£s, and employed by him after¬ 
wards as instruments for establishing a despotism. 

Plutarch (Timnleon, c. 3, 4) alludes briefly to mercenaries equipped 
about this time (as far as we can verify his chronology) and to the Corinthian 
mercenaries now assembled, in connexion with Timoleon and Timophan£s 
—of whom I shall have to say much in a future chapter. 
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was granted to them by the Thebans to go and consult their 
allies, and to treat for peace in conjunction with as many 
as could be brought to share their views. Accordingly the 
Corinthians went to Sparta and laid their case before the full 
synod of allies, convoked for the occasion. “We are on the 
point of ruin (said the Corinthian envoy), and must make 
peace. We shall rejoice to make it in conjunction with you, 
if you will consent; but if you think proper to persevere in 
the war, be not displeased if we make peace without you.” 
The Epidaurians and Phliasians, reduced to the like distress, 
held the same language of weariness and impatience for 
peace. 1 

It had been ascertained at Thebes, that no propositions for 
peace could be entertained, which did not contain a formal 
recognition of the independence of Messene. To this the 
Corinthians and other allies of Sparta had no difficulty in 
agreeing. But they vainly endeavoured to prevail upon Sparta 
herself to submit to the same concession. The Spartans 
resolutely refused to relinquish a territory inherited from 
victorious forefathers, and held under so long a prescription. 
They repudiated yet more indignantly the idea of recognising 
as free Greeks and equal neighbours, those who had so long 
been their slaves. They proclaimed their determination of 
continuing the war, even single-handed and with all its hazards, 
to regain what they had lost; 2 and although they could not 
directly prohibit the Corinthians and other allies, whose sick¬ 
ness of the war had become intolerable, from negotiating a 
separate peace for themselves—yet they gave only a reluctant 
consent. Archidamus son of Agesilaus even reproached the 
allies with timorous selfishness, partly in deserting their bene¬ 
factress Sparta at her hour of need, partly in recommending 
her to submit to a sacrifice ruinous to her honour. 3 The 

2 Compare Xcn. Hcllen. vii. 4, 8, 9 with Isokrat£s, Or. vi. (Archidamus) 
s. 106. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 9. 

a This sentiment of dissatisfaction against the allies is strongly and 
repeatedly set foith in the Oiation of Isokrat6s called Archidamus, com¬ 
posed as if to be spoken in this synod—and good evidence (whether actually 
spoken or not) of the feelings animating the prince and a large party at 
Sparta. Archidamus treats those allies who recommended the Spaitans to 
surrender Messene, as worse enemies even than those who had broken off 
altogether. He specifies Corinthians, Phliasians, and Epidaurians, sect. 
II-13 —eis rovro S' tyno tnn irAeopeffa?, ro<ratfrqp Tjfiuv itaTeyv&maw 
4 *w®, play, Si<rr€ iroW&fas fytas a^idtravres farfy tt}s avr 5 >v iroAe/telV, far fep 
M obtc oloprat fipas Kivlwebw aAA* V atiral fftyerepai' 
ai/T&v napiruvrai, neip&vTai hifidtnceiv was us xpfy to 7 $ fyQpois <n}s 
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Spartan prince conjured his countrymen, in the name of all 
their ancient dignity, to spurn the mandates of Thebes; to 
shiink neither from effort nor from peiil for the re-conquest 
of Messene, even if they had to fight alone against all Greece ; 
and to convert their military population into a permanent 
camp, sending away their women and children to an asylum in 
friendly foreign cities. 

Though the Spartans were not inclined to adopt the 
desperate suggestions of Archidamus, yet this important con¬ 
gress ended by a scission between them and their allies. The 
Corinthians, Phliasians, Epidaurians, and others, went to 
Thebes, and concluded peace; recognising the independence 
of Messene, and affirming the independence of each separate 
city within its own territory, without either obligatory alliance, 
or headship on the part of any city. Yet when the Thebans 
invited them to contract an alliance, they declined, saying that 
this would be only embarking in war on the other side; 
whereas that which they sighed for was peace. Peace was 
accordingly sworn, upon the terms indicated in the Persian 
rescript, so far as regarded the general autonomy of each 
separate town, and specially that of Messene ; but not including 
any sanction, direct or indirect, of Theban headship. 1 

This treaty removed out of the war, and placed in a position 
of neutrality, a considerable number of Grecian states; chiefly 


Tjfierepas Trapax<»pW ai irphs to7s &K\ois iiraireLXovGiv, ws t el ju if ravra 
<rvyxo}pi]ffofieu t Tran)ar6p.evni rfyv elrfvijv nark (r<pas avravs. Compare sect. 
< 57 , *7. 99, 105, 106, 123. 

We may infer from this discourse of Isokrates, that the displeasure of the 
Spartans against their allies, because the latter advised them to relinquish 
Messend—was much greater than the narrative of Xenophon (Hellen. vii. 4, 
8-11) would lead us to believe. 

In the argument prefixed to the discourse, it is asserted (among various 
other inaccuracies), that the Spartans had sent Lo Thebes to ask for peace, 
and that the Thebans had said in reply—peace would be granted, el 
'M.ea'ff'lii'Tiv woitcttmm w) avrSpopov i&ffoxru Now the Spartans had nevei 
sent to Thebes for this purpose ; the Corinthians went to Thebes, and there 
learnt the peremptory condition requiring that Messene should be recog¬ 
nised, Next, the Thebans would never require Sparta lo recolonise or 
reconstitute ( avotfdfrai ) Mess8n8 ; that had been already done by the 
Thebans themselves, 

1 Diodorus (xv, 76) states that the Persian king sent envoys to Greece, 
who caused this peace to be concluded. But there seems no ground for 
believing that any Persian envoys had visited Greece since the return of 
Telopidas, whose return with the rescript did in fact constitute a Persian 
intervention. The peace now concluded was upon the general basis of Lhat 
rescript: so far, but no farther (as I conceive), the assertion of Diodorus 
about Per*hn intervention is pv« c t. 
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those near the Isthmus—Corinth, Phlius, Epidaurus; probably 
Truczen and Hermione, since we do not find them again 
mentioned among the contending parties. But it left the 
more powerful states, Thebes and Argos—Sparta and Athens 1 
—still at war; as well as Arcadia, Achaia, and Elis. The 
relations between these states however were now somewhat 
complicated : for Thebes was at war with Sparta, and in 
alliance, though not altogether hearty alliance, with the 
Arcadians; while Athens was at war with Thebes, yet in 
alliance with Sparta as well as with Arcadia. The Argeians 
were in alliance with Thebes and Arcadia, and at war with 
Sparta; the Eleians were on unfriendly terms, though not yet 
at actual war, with Arcadia—yet still (it would appear) in 
alliance with Thebes. Lastly, the Arcadians themselves were 
losing their internal co-operation and harmony one with 
another, which had only so recently begun. Two parties were 
forming among them, under the old conflicting auspices of 
Mantineia and Tegea. Tegea, occupied by a Theban harmost 
and garrison, held strenuously with Megalopolis and Messene 
as well as with Thebes, thus constituting a strong and united 
frontier against Sparta. 

As the Spartans complained of their Peloponnesian allies, 
for urging the recognition of Mess£ne as an independent state 
—so they were no less indignant with the Persian king; who, 
though still calling himself their ally, had inserted the same 
recognition in the rescript granted to Pelopidas. 9 The Athe¬ 
nians also were dissatisfied with this rescript. They had (as 
has been already stated) condemned to death Timagoras, one 
of their envoys who had accompanied Pelopidas, for having 
received bribes* They now availed themselves of the opening 
left for them in the very words of the rescript, to send a fresh 
embassy up to the Persian court, and solicit more favourable 
terms. Their new envoys, communicating the fact that Tima¬ 
goras had betrayed his trust and had been punished for it, 
obtained from the Great King a fresh rescript, pronouncing 
Amphipolis to be an Athenian possession instead of a free 
city. 3 Whether that other article also in the former rescript, 

1 Diodorus (xv. 76) is further inaccurate in stating the peace as universally 
accepted, and as being a conclusion of the Boeotian and Lacedaemonian war, 
which had begun with the battle of Leuktra. 

j* Xenophon, Enc, Agesit. ii. 29. 4 p 6 fn(e—r$ n 4 p<ry St/cy? iTriOfaetP teal 
rap irpSaBw, ««1 vvv 9 atififiaxos eluai tpdtritaPj iirerarre o <piipai. 

8 This second mission of the Athenians to the Persian court (pursuant to 
the invitation contained in the rescript mven to Pelopidas, Xen. Hellcn. vii. 
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which commanded Athens to call in all her armed ships, was 
now revoked, we cannot say; but it seems probable. 

At the same time that the Athenians sent this second 
embassy, they also despatched an armament under Timotheus 
to the coast of Asia Minor, yet with express instructions not 
to violate the peace with the Persian king. Agesilaus, king of 
Sparta, went to the same scene, though without any public 
force; availing himself only of his long-established military 
reputation to promote the interests of his country as negotiator. 
Both Spartan and Athenian attention was now turned, directly 
and specially, towards Ariobarzanes the satiap of Phrygia; 
who (as has been already related) had sent over to Greece, 
two years before, Philiskus of Abydus, with the view either of 
obtaining from the Thebans peace on terms favourable to 
Sparta, or of aiding the latter against them. 1 Ariobarzanes 
was then preparing, and apparently had since openly consum¬ 
mated, his revolt from the Persian king, which Agesilaus 
employed all his influence in fomenting. The Athenians, 
however, still washing to avoid a distinct breach with Persia, 
instructed Timotheus to assist Ariobarzanes—yet with a formal 
proviso, that he should not break truce with the Great King. 
They also conferred both upon Ariobarzanes (with his three 
sons), and upon Philiskus, the gift of Athenian citizenship. 2 
That satrap seems now to have had a large mercenary force, 
and to have been in possession of both sides of the Plelles- 
pont, as well as of Perinthus on the Propontis; while Philiskus, 
as his chief officer, exercised extensive ascendency, disgraced 
by much tyranny and brutality, over the Grecian cities in that 
region. 

Precluded by his instructions from openly aiding the revolted 

I, 37), appears to me implied in Demosthenes, Fals. Leg. p. 384, s. 150 j 
p. 420, s, 283 5 Or. De Ilalonneso, p. 84, s. 30. 

If the king of Persia was infoimed that Timagoras had been put to death 
by his countrymen on icturning to Athens—and if he sent down («are- 
irejLu//e»') a fresh rescript about Amphipolis—this information can only 
have been communicated, and the new rescript only obtained, by a second 
embassy sent to him from Athens. 

Pei haps the Lacedaemonian Kallias may have accompanied this second 
Athenian mission to Susa; we hear of him as having come back with a 
friendly letter from the Peisian king to Agesilaus (Xenophon, Enc. Ages, 
viii. 3 ; Plutarch, Apophth. Lacon. p. 1213 E), brought by a Persian 
messenger. -But the statement is too vague to enable us to verify this as the 
actual occasion. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 27. 

a Demoslhcn. De Rhodior. Libert, p. 193, s. io, cont. Aristokrnt. p, 666, 
s. 165 ; p. 687, s, 242. 


V * 
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Ariobarzanes, Timotheus turned his force against the island of 
Samos ; which was now held by Kyprothemis, a Grecian chief 
with a military force in the service of Tigranes, Persian satrap 
on the opposite mainland. How or when Tigranes had acquired 
it, we do not know; but the Persians, when once left by the 
peace of Antalkidas in quiet possession of the continental 
Asiatic Greeks, naturally tended to push their dominion over 
the neighbouring islands. After carrying on his military opera¬ 
tions in Samos, with 3 ooo peltasts and 30 triremes, for ten or 
eleven months, Timotheus became master of it. His success 
was the more gratifying, as he had found means to pay and 
maintain his troops during the whole time at the cost of 
enemies; without either drawing upon the Athenian treasury, 
or extorting contributions from allies. 1 An important posses¬ 
sion was thus acquired for Athens, while a considerable number 
of Samians of the opposite party went into banishment, with 
the loss of their properties. Since Samos was not among the 
legitimate possessions of the king of Persia, this conquest was 
not understood to import war between him and Athens. Indeed 
it appears that the revolt of Ariobarzanes, and the uncertain 
fidelity of various neighbouring satraps, shook for some time 
the King’s authority, and absorbed his revenues in these 
regions. Autophradales, the satrap of Lydia—and Mausdlus, 
native prince of Karia under Persian supremacy—attacked 
Ariobarzanes, with the view, real or pretended, of quelling his 
revolt; and laid siege to Assus and Adramytlium. But they 
are said to have been induced to desist by the personal 
influence of Agcsilaus. 2 As the latter had no army, nor any 
means of allurement (except perhaps some money derived 
from Ariobarzanes), we may fairly presume that the two 
besiegers were not very earnest in the cause. Moreover, we 
shall find both of them, a few years afterwards, in joint revolt 

1 Demosthen. utsup. ; Isolcrales, Or. xv. (De Permut.) s. 11S; Cornel. 
Nepos, Timoth. c. 1. 

The stratagems whereby Timotheus procured money for his troops at 
Samos, are touched upon in the Pseudo-AriitotelSs, CEcononiic. ii. 33 ; 
and in PoJymn. iii, io, 9 ; so far as we can undctstnnd them, they 
appear to be only contributions, levied under a thin disguise, upon the 
inhabitants. 

Since Ariobamnes gave money to Agcsilaus, he may perhaps have given 
some to Timotheus during this siege. 

2 Xenoph. Enc. Ages. ii. 26 ; Polyaenus, vii. 26. 

I do noL know whether it is to this period that we are to refer the siege 
of Atarneus by Autophradates, which he was induced to relinquish by an 
ingenious proposition of Eubulus, who held the place {Aristot. Politic, ii. 
4, 10). 
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with Ariobarzanes himself against the Persian king. 1 Agesilaus 
obtained, from all three, pecuniary aid for Sparta. 2 

The acquisition of Samos, while it exalted the reputation 
of Timotheus, materially enlarged the maritime dominion of 
Athens. It seems also to have weakened the hold of the 
Great King on Asia Minor—to have disposed the residents, 
both satraps and Grecian cities, to revolt—and thus to have 
helped Ariobarzanes, who rewarded both Agesilaus and 
Timotheus. Agesilaus was enabled to carry home a sum of 
money to his embarrassed countrymen; but Timotheus, de¬ 
clining pecuniary aid, obtained for Athens the more valuable 
boon of re-admission to the Thracian Chersonese. Ariobar- 
zanes made over to him Sestus and Krithote in that peninsula; 
possessions doubly precious, as they secured to the Athenians a 
partial mastery of the passage of the Hellespont; with a large 
circumjacent territory for occupation. 3 4 

Samos and the Chersonese were not simply new tributary 
confederates aggregated to the Athenian synod. They were, in 
large proportion, new territories acquired to Athens, open to be 
occupied by Athenian citizens as out-settlers or kleruchs. 
Much of the Chersonese had been possessed by Athenian 
citizens, even from the time of the first Miltiades and after¬ 
wards down to the destruction of the Athenian empire in 
405 B.c. Though all these proprietors had been then driven 
home and expropriated, they had never lost the hope of a 
favourable turn of fortune and eventual re-entry. 1 That 
moment had now arrived. The formal renunciation of all 
private appropriations of land out of Attica, which Athens 
had proclaimed at the formation of her second confederacy 
in 37S B.c., as a means of conciliating maritime allies—was 

1 Tt is with the greatest difficulty that we make out anything like a 
thread of events at this period; so miserably scanty and indistinct are our 
authorities. 

Rehdanlz (Vitae Iphicratis, Chabriae, et Timothei, chap. v. p. 118-130) 
is an instructive auxiliary in putting together the scraps of information : 
compare also Weiss inborn, llellen. p. 192-194 (Jena, 1844). 

9 Xen. Enc. Ages. ii. 26, 27. 

3 IsokratSs, Or. xv. (De Permut.) s. 115-119; Cornelius Nepos, 
Timotheus, c. 1. 

IsokratSs particularly dwells upon the fact that the conquests of Timotheus 
secured to Athens a laige circumjacent lenitory— S>v faifydcurwv airas d 
t 6iros it epiexav ohce'ios fyayKdffOri rp irdAet yei/laOm, &c. {s. 114). 

From the value of the Hellespont to Athens as ensuring a regular supply 
of corn imported from the Euxine, Sestus was sometimes called “the flour- 
board of the Peirmus ”—tj ri}Kta rov Uetpaiws (Aristot. Rhetor, iii. 10, 3). 

4 See AndokidOs de Pace, s. 1 «J. 
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forgotten, now that she stood no longer in fear of Sparta. The 
same system of kleruchies, which had so much discredited her 
former empire, was again partially commenced. Many kleruchs, 
or lot-holders, were sent out to occupy lands both at Samos and 
in the Chersonese. These men were Athenian citizens, who 
still remained citizens of Athens even in their foreign domicile, 
and whose properties formed part of the taxable schedule of 
Athens. The particulars of this important measure are un¬ 
known to us. At Samos the emigrants must have been new 
men; for there had never been any kleruchs there before. 1 
But in the Chersonese, the old Athenian proprietors, who had 
been expropriated forty years before (or their descendants), 
doubtless now went back, and tried, with more or less of success, 
to regain their previous lands; reinforced by bands of new emi¬ 
grants. And Timotheus, having once got footing at Sestus and 
Krith6td, soon extended his acquisitions to Elseus and other 
places ; whereby Athens was emboldened publicly to claim the 
whole Chersonese, or at least most part of it, as her own ancient 
possession—from its extreme northern boundary at a line drawn 
across the isthmus north of Kardia, down to Eltcus at its 
southern extremity. 2 

This transfer of lands in Samos to Athenian proprietors, com- 

1 That the Athenian occupation of Samos (doubtless only in part) by 
kleruchs, began in 366 or 365 B.c.—is established by Diodorus, xviii, 8-18 
-—when he mentions the restoration of the Samians forty-three years after¬ 
wards by the Macedonian Perdikkas. This is not inconsistent with the 
fact that additional detachments of kleruchs were sent out in 361 and in 
352 B.c., as mentioned by the Scholiast on ^Eschinds cont. Timarch. p. 31, 
c. 12; and by Philochorus, Fr. 131, ed. Didot. See the note of Wesseling, 
who questions the accuracy of the date in Diodorus, I dissent from Ms 
criticism, though he is supported both by Boeckh (Public Econ. of Athens, 
b. iii. p. 428) and by Mr. Clinton (F. H, ad ann. 352). I think it highly 
improbable that so long an interval should have elapsed between the 
capture of the island and the sending of the kleruchs, or that this latter 
measure, offensive as it was in the eyes of Greece, should have been first 
resorted to by Athens in 352 b.c., when she had been so much weakened 
both by the Social War, and by the progress of Philip. Strabo mentions 
2000 kleruchs as having been sent to Samos. But whether he means the 
first batch alone, or all the different batches together, we cannot say 
(Strabo, xiv. p. 638). The father of the philosopher Epikurus was among 
these kleruchs: compare Diogen. Laert, x. 1. 

Rehdantz (Vitoe Iphicratis, Chabriee, et Timothei, p. 127) seems to me to 
take a just view of the very difficult chronology of this period. 

Demosthends mentions the property of the kleruchs, in his general 
review of the ways and means of Athens ; in a speech delivered in Olym. 
106, before 352 B.c. (De Symmoriis, p. 182, s. 19). 

a See Demosthends, De Halonneso, p. 86, s. 40-42; ^Eschinds, De Fate* 
Le^at. 264, s. 74. 
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bined with the resumption of the Chersonese, appears to have 
excited a strong sensation throughout Greece, as a revival of 
ambitious tendencies on the part of Athens, and a manifest 
departure from those disinterested professions which she had 
set forth in 37S b.c. Even in the Athenian assembly, a citizen 
named Kydias pronounced an emphatic protest against the 
emigration of the kleruchs to Samos. 1 However, obnoxious as 
the measure was to criticism, yet having been preceded by a 
conquering siege and the expulsion of many native proprietors, 
it does not seem to have involved Athens in so much real 
difficulty as the resumption of her old rights in the Chersonese. 
Not only did she here come into conflict with independent 
towns, like Kardia, 2 which resisted her pretensions—and with 
resident proprietors whom she was to aid her citizens in dis¬ 
possessing—but also with a new enemy, Kotys, king of Thrace. 
That prince, claiming the Chersonese as Thracian territory, was 
himself on the point of seizing Sestus, when Agesilaus or Ario- 
barzanes drove him away, 3 to make room for Timotheus and 
the Athenians. 

It has been already mentioned, that Kotys 4 —the new Thra¬ 
cian enemy, but previously the friend and adopted citizen, of 
Athens—was father-in-law of the Athenian general IphikratSs, 
whom he had enabled to establish and people the town and 
settlement called Drys, on the coast of Thrace. Iphikrat£s had 
been employed by the Athenians for the last three or four years 
on the coasts of Macedonia and Chalkidike, and especially 
against Amphipolis ; but he had neither taken the latter place, 
nor obtained (so far as we know) any other success ; though he 
had incurred the expense for three years of a mercenary general 
named Charid6mus with a body of troops. How so unprofitable 
a result, on the part of an energetic man like Iphilcrates, is to be 
explained—we cannot tell. But it naturally placed him before 
the eyes of his countrymen in disadvantageous contrast with 
Timotheus, who had just acquired Samos and the Chersonese. 
An additional reason for mistrusting Iphilcrates, too, was pre¬ 
sented by the fact, that Athens was now at war with his father- 
in-law Kotys. Hence it was now resolved by the Athenians to 
recall him, and appoint Timotheus 6 to an extensive command, 

1 Aristotel. Rhetoric, ii. 8, 4. 

2 Demosthen. corn. Aristokrat, p. 677, 5. 201 j p. 679, s. 209. 

3 Xenophon, Enc. Agesil. ii. 26. 

4 Demosthen. corn. Aristokrat, p. 660, 3,141. 

B Demosthen. cont, Aristokrat. p, 669, s. 174. *Eitgi8)j rby nhv*l<pitcp&T'nv 
A.^oa-rpdr'nyav TifiOJeov S’ &r* , A l u 0 fflro 7 Uj' «ai Xeppiv 7 jirov 

arpvnj^iff &c. 
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including Thrace and Macedonia as well as the Chersonese. 
Perhaps party enmities between the two Athenian chiefs, with 
their respective friends, may have contributed to the change. 
As Iphikrates had been the accuser of Timotheus a few years 
before, so the latter may have seized this opportunity of retaliat¬ 
ing. 1 * At all events the dismissed general conducted himself in 
such a manner as to justify the mistrust of his countrymen ; 
taking part with his father-in-law Kotys in the war, and actually 
fighting against Athens.^ He had got into his possession some 
hostages of Ampliipolis, surrendered to him by Hurpalus; 
which gave great hopes of extorting the surrender of the town. 
These hostages he had consigned to the custody of the mer¬ 
cenary general Charidenius, though a vote had been passed in 
the Athenian assembly that they should be sent to Athens. 3 4 
As soon as the appointment of Iphikrates was cancelled, Chari- 
demus forthwith surrendered the hostages to the Amphipolitans 
themselves, thus depriving Athens of a material advantage. 
And this was not all. Though Cliaridemus had been three 
years with his band in the service of Athens under Iphikrates, 
yet when the new general Timotheus wished to re-engage him, 
he declined the proposition; conveying away his troops in 
Athenian transports, to enter into the pay of a decided enemy 
of Athens—Kotys ; and in conjunction with Iphikrates himself. 1 

1 See Demosthen. cont. Timoth. pp. 1187, llSS, s. 10-15.. 

Timotheus*swore and pledged himself publicly in the Athenian assembly, 
on one occasion, to prefer against Iphikrates a ypa^v &vta $; hut he never 
realised this engagement, and he even afterwards became so far reconciled 
with Iphikrates, as to give his daughter in marriage to the son of the latter 
(ibid. p. 1204, s. 78). 

To what precise date, or circumstance, this sworn engagement is to be 
referred, we cannot determine. Tossibly the ypaffy £ evlas may refer to the 
connexion of Iphikrates with Kotys, which might email in some manner 
the forfeiture of his right of citizenship: for it is difficult to understand 
how ypa(p% tevias, in its usual sense (implying the negation of any original 
right of citizenship), could ever be pieferred achaige against Iphikrates ; 
who not only performed all the active duties of a ciLizen, but served in the 
highest post, and received from the people distinguished honours. 

a Demosthen, cont. Aristokrat. p. G63, S. 153. eriXfit jirev uirep rwv 
KtfTuos 7 Tpay/idruy ivavrla roits vpieripois a-rparriyoTs uav^ttx^v. 

3 Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 669, s. 174-177. Respecting these 
hostages, I can do nothing more than repeat the brief and obscure notice 
of Demosthenes. Of the various conjectures proposed to illustrate it, none 
appear to me at all satisfactory. Who Harpalus was, I cannot presume to 
say. 

4 Demosthen, cont. Aristokrat. p. 669, s. 175, 

The orator refers to letters written by Iphikrates and Timotheus to the 
Athenian people, in support of these allegations. UnfoiLunately these 
letters are not eit^d in siiHt^nrn*. 
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He was subsequently coming by sea from Kardia to take service 
under her other enemies, Olynlhus and Amphipolis, when he 
was captured by the Athenian fleet. Under these circum¬ 
stances, he was again prevailed on to serve Athens. 

It was against these two cities, and to the general coast of 
Macedonia and the Chalkidic Thrace, that Timotheus devoted 
his first attention, postponing for the moment Kotys and the 
Chersonese. In this enterprise he found means to obtain the 
alliance of Macedonia, which had been hostile to his prede¬ 
cessor Iphikrates. Ptolemy of Alorus, regent of thaL country, 
who had assassinated the preceding king, Alexander son of 
Amyntas, was himself assassinated (365 b.c.) by Perdikkas, 
brother of Alexander. 1 Perdikkas, during the first year or two 
of his reign, seems to have been friendly and not hostile to 
Athens. He lent aid to Timotheus, who turned his force 
against Olynthus and other towns both in the Chalkidic Thrace 
and on the coast of Macedonia. 2 Probably the Olynthian con¬ 
federacy may have been again acquiring strength during the 
years of recent Spartan humiliation; so that Perdikkas now 
found his account in assisting Athens to subdue or enfeeble it, 
just as his father Amyntas had invoked Sparta for the like 
purpose. Timotheus, with the assistance of Perdikkas, was 
very successful in these parts; making himself master of 
Torone, Potidrea, Pydna, Mcthdne, and various other places. 
As he mastered many of the Chalkidic towns allied with 
Olynthus, the means and adherents still retained by that city 
became so much diminished, that Timotheus is spoken of 
loosely as having conquered it. 3 Here, as at Samos, he ob¬ 
tained his successes not only without cost to Athens, but also 
(as we are told) without seventies upon the allies, simply from 
the regular contributions of the Thracian confederates of Athens, 

1 Diodorus, xv. 77 ; /Eschines, De Pals. Leg. p. 250, c. 14. 

2 Demosthenes (Olynth, I, p. 21, s. 14) mentions the assistance of the 
Macedonians to Timotheus against Olynlhus. Compare also liis oration 
ad Philippi Epistolam (p. 154, s. 9). This can haidly allude to anything 
else than the wav carried on by Timotheus on those coasts in 364 B.c. See 
also Polyten. iii. 10, 14. 

* Diodor, xv. Sx ; Cornelius Nepos, Timoth. 1; Isokrates, Or, xv. (De 
Permut) s. II5-U9; Deinarchus cont. Demosth. s. 14, cont. Philokl. 
s. 19. 

I give in the text what I apprehend to be the real truth contained in the 
large assertion of Isokrates—XaX«t 5 ets tLiravras KareiroXe/xytrep (s. 119). 
The orator slates that Timotheus acquired twenty-four cities in all; but 
this total probably comprises his conquests in other times as well as in 
other places. The expression of Nepos—"Olynthios bello subegit”—is 
vasrue. 
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assisted by the employment of a temporary coinage of base 
metal. 1 Yet though Timotheus was thus victorious in and near 
the Thermaic Gulf, he was not more fortunate than his prede¬ 
cessor in his attempt to achieve that which Athens had most at 
heart—the capture of Amphipolis ; although, by the accidental 
capture of Charidemus at sea, he was enabled again to enlist 
that chief with his band, whose services seem to have been 
gratefully appreciated at Athens. 2 Timotheus first despatched 
Alkimachus, who was repulsed—then landed himself and 
attacked the city. But the Amphipolitans, aided by the 
neighbouring Thracians, in large numbers (and perhaps by the 
Thracian Kotys), made so strenuous a resistance, that he was 
forced to retire with loss ; and even to burn some triremes, 
which, having been carried across to assail the city from the 
wide part of the river Strymon above, could not be brought off 
in the face of the enemy. 8 

1 IsokratGs, /. c. ; Aristotel. (Economic, ii. 22 j Polyeen. iii. 10, 14. 

2 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 669, s. 177. 

3 Polyamus (iii. Io, 8) mentions this fact, which is explained by com¬ 
paring (in Thucydides, vii. 9) the description of the attack made by the 
Athenian Euetion upon Amphipolis in 414 B.c. 

These ill-successca of Timotheus stand enumerated, as I conceive, in 
that catalogue of nine defeats, which the Scholiast on ASschinGs (De Fals. 
Leg. p. 755, Relske) specifics as having been undergone by Athens at the 
territory culled Nine Ways ('EvWa * 05 of), the previous name of the spot 
where Amphipolis was built. They form the eighth and ninth items of 
the catalogue. 

The third item is the capture of Amphipolis by Brasidas. The fourth 
is the defeat of Kleon by Brasidas. Then come,— 

5. of IvoiKdOj'Tes 4 tt* *H Uva *A(h}vmot QeAAdr) <rav. The only way in 
which I can make historical fact out of these words is by supposing that 
they allude to the driving in of all the out-resident Athenians to Athens, 
after the defeat of ,Egospot£imi. We know from Thucydides that when 
Amphipolis was taken by Brasidas, many of the Athenians who were there 
settled retired to Eion; where they probably remained until the close of 
the Peloponnesian war, and were then forced back to Athens. We should 
then have to construe of ivoiKovvres iir' 'HTfoa 'AOrjvatoi — f ‘the Athenians 
residing at Eion 5" which, though not an usual sense of the preposition iir\ 
with an accusative case, seems the only definite meaning which can be 
made out here. 

6 . ol fieri, Si/Afiixov <rrpar7jyovvros SietyBdpycrav. 

7. Uparifiaxos avervx*v {*AfitpivoAirau abrobs wapaAivrtoP rots 
Afiipois ©p<j|f, these last words are inserted by Bekker from a MS.). These 
two last-mentioned occurrences are altogether unknown, We may perhaps 
suppose them to lefer to the period when IphikratGs was commanding the 
forces of Athens in these regions, from 368-365 B.C. 

8. iKirGfjLipQe\s bnh Tifio6eov 'AAttlpaxos abrov, irapaUdpruv abrobs 

0p9|lp &rl TifioKpdrovs ’A Btypaw &p%ovros t 

The word Tifio 64 ov is here inserted by Bekker from a MS., in place of 
Tifioffdivous, which appeared in Reiske's edition. 
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Timotheus next turned his attention to the war against 
Lvotys in Thrace, and to the defence of the newly-acquired 
Athenian possessions in the Chersonese, now menaced by the 
appearance of a new and unexpected enemy to Athens in the 
eastern waters of the /Egean—a Theban fleet. 

I have already mentioned that in 366 b.c., Thebes had 
sustained great misfortunes in Thessaly, Pelopidas had been 
fraudulently seized and detained as prisoner by Alexander of 
Pheroe; a Theban army had been sent to rescue him, but had 
been dishonourably repulsed, and had only been enabled to 
effect its retreat by the genius of Epaminondas, then serving as 
a private, and called upon by the soldiers to take the command. 
Afterwards, Epaminondas himself had been sent at the head of 
a second army to extricate his captive friend, which he had 
accomplished, but not without relinquishing Thessaly and 
leaving Alexander more powerful than ever. For a certain 
time after this defeat, the Thebans remained comparatively 
humbled and quiet. At length, the aggravated oppressions of 
the tyrant Alexander occasioned such suffering, and provoked 
such missions of complaint on the part of the Thessalians to 
Thebes, that Pelopidas, burning with ardour to revenge both 
his city and himself, prevailed on the Thebans to place him 
at the head of a fresh army for the purpose of invading 
Thessaly. 1 

At the same time, probably, the remarkable successes of the 


9, T ipAOcos iiri<rrparev<Tas Vt^t| £trl KaXajufwvos. 

Here are two defeats of Timotheus specified, one in the archon ship of 
TimokratGs, which exactly coincides with the command of Timotheus in 
these regions (Midsummer 364 to Midsummer 363 n.c.). But the other 
archon Kalamion, is unknown in the Fasti of Athens. Winiewski (Comment, 
in Demosth, de Corona, p. 39), Bdhnecke, and other commentators follow 
Corsini in representing Kalamion to be a corruption of KallimedSs i who 
was archon from Midsummer 360-359 B.c. ; and Mr. Clinton even inserts 
the fact in his tables for that year. But I agree with Rehdanlz (Vit, Iph. 
Chab. et Tim, p. 153) that such an occurrence after Midsummer 360 B.c. 
can hardly be reconciled with the proceedings in the Chersonese before 
and after that period, as reported by Demosthenes in the Oration against 
AristokratSs. Without being able to explain the mistake about the name 
of the archon, and without determining whether the real mistake may not 
consist in having placed in place of cannot but think that 

Timotheus underwent two repulses, one by his lieutenant, and another by 
himself, near Amphipolis—both of them occurring iu 364 or the early part 
of 363 B.c. During great part of 363 B.C., the attention of Timotheus 
seem* to have been turned to the Chersonese, Byzantium, IColys, &c. 

My view of the chronology of this period agrees generally with that of 
Dr. Thirl wall (Hist. Gr. vol, v, ch. 42, p, 244-257). 

1 Plutarch, Felopid, c. 31; Diodor, xv. So. 
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Athenians under Timotheus, at Samos and the Chersonese, 
had excited uneasiness throughout Greece, and jealousy on the 
pait of the Thebans. Epaminondas ventured to propose to 
his countrymen that they should grapple with Athens on her 
own element, and compete for the headship of Greece not only 
on land but at sea. In fact the rescript brought down by 
Pelopidas from the Persian court sanctioned this pretension, 
by commanding Athens to lay up her ships of war, on pain of 
incurring the chastisement of the Great King; 1 a mandate, 
which she had so completely defied as to push her maritime 
efforts more energetically than before. Epaminondas employed 
all his eloquence to impress upon his countrymen, that, Sparta 
being now humbled, Athens was their actual and prominent 
enemy. He reminded them—in language such as had been 
used by Brasidas in the early years of the Peloponnesian war, 
and by Hcrmokratfis at Syracuse 2 —that men such as the 
Thebans, brave and trained soldiers on land, could soon acquire 
the like qualities on shipboard; and that the Athenians them¬ 
selves had once been mere landsmen, until the exigencies of 
the Fersian war forced them to take to the sea. 3 “We must 
put down this haughty rival (he exhorted his countrymen); we 
must transfer to our own citadel, the Kadmeia, those magni¬ 
ficent Propylffia which adorn the entrance of the acropolis at 
Athens.” 4 

Such emphatic language, as it long lived in the hostile recol¬ 
lection of Athenian orators, so it excited at the moment extreme 
ardour on the part of the Theban' hearers. They resolved to 
build and equip one hundred triremes, and to construct docks 
with ship-houses fit for the constant maintenance of such a 
number. Epaminondas himself was named commander, to 
sail with the first fleet, as soon as it should be ready, to the 
Hellespont and the islands near Ionia; while invitations were 
at the same time despatched to Rhodes, Chios, and Byzantium, 
encouraging them to prepare for breaking with Athens. 0 Some 
opposition however was made in the Theban assembly to the 
new undertaking; especially by Menekleidas, an opposition 
speaker, who, being frequent and severe in his criticisms upon 
the leading men such as Pelopidas and Epaminondas, has 

1 Xen. Ilellen. vii. 1,36. 9 Thucyd. ii, 87 ; vii. 21. 

a Diodor, xv, 78. 

4 HiscliincS, Hals. Peg., p. 276, c. 32, s. in. ’ETrajueiPwpStts, ot>x 
v7roirT7f£as rb r£>v ^AOrjvaiuv a£lvfj.a, elire $tctppy)8r)i> Iv r$ 7 t\t '\Bsi r5>v 
€b)£ftfwp, ws fie? ra t^s s A 07 ?vafoi/ a't/xnr 6keus irpovvXma persvsyKtiv eis 
TTpocrraa-iav T7?$ Kafyte/as. 

6 Diodor. xv. 7$, 79. 
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been banded down by Nepos and Plutarch in odious colours. 
Demagogues like him, whose power lesided in the public 
assembly, are commonly represented as if they had a natural 
interest in plunging their cities into war, in order that there 
might be more matter of accusation against the leading men. 
This representation is founded mainly on the picture which 
Thucydides gives of Kleon in the first half of the Peloponnesian 
war: I have endeavoured in a former volume to show, 1 2 that it 
is not a fair estimate even of Kleon separately, much less of 
the demagogues generally, unwarlike men both in taste and 
aptitudes. Menekleidas at Thebes, far from promoting warlike 
expeditions in order that he might denounce the generals when 
they came back, advocated the prudence of continued peace, 
and accused Epaminondas of involving his country in distant 
and dangerous schemes, with a view to emulate the glories of 
Agamemnon by sailing from Aulis in Bceotia, as commander 
of an imposing fleet to make conquests in the Hellespont. 
“ By the help of Thebes (replied Epaminondas) I have already 
done more than Agamemnon. He, with the forces of Sparta 
and all Greece besides, was ten years in taking :l single city ; 
while /, with the single force of Thebes and at the single day of 
Leuktra,have crushed the power of the Agamemnonian Sparta.”- 
While repelling the charge of personal motives, Epaminondas 
contended that peace would be tantamount to an abnegation 
of the headship of Greece ; and that, if Thebes wished to 
maintain that ascendent station, she must keep her citizens in 
constant warlike training and action. 

To err with Epaminondas may be considered, by some 
readers, as better than being right with Menekleidas. But on 
the main point of this debate, Menekleidas appears to have 
been really right. For the general exhortations ascribed to 
Epaminondas resemble but too closely those feverish stimulants, 
which Alkibiades administered at Athens to wind up his 
countrymen for the fatal expedition against Syracuse, 3 If we 

1 See vol. vii. ch. liv. 

2 Cornelius Nepos, Epaminond. c. 5; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 25; 
Plutarch, De Sui Latidc, p. 542 A. 

Neither of these two authors appear to me to conceive rightly either the 
attack, or the reply, in which the name of Agamemnon is here brought 
forward. As I have given it in the text, there is a real foundation for the 
attack, and a real point in the reply; as it appears in Cornelius Nepos, 
there is neither one nor the other. 

That the Spartans regarded themselves as having inherited the leadership 
of Greece from Agamemnon, may be seen by Herodotus, vii. 159. 

3 Thucyd. vi. 17, 18. 
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should oven grant his advice to be wise, in reference to land- 
warfare, we must recollect that he was here impelling Thebes 
into a new and untried maritime career, for which she had 
neither aptitude nor facilities. To maintain ascendency on 
land alone, would require all her force, and perhaps prove 
too hard for her; to maintain ascendency by land and sea at 
once would be still more impracticable. By grasping at both, 
she would probably keep neither. Such considerations warrant 
us in suspecting, that the project of stretching across the Aegean 
for ultramarine dependencies was suggested to this great man 
not so much by a sound appreciation of the permanent interests 
of Thebes, as by jealousy of Athens—especially since the recent 
conquests of Timotheus. 1 

The project however was really executed, and a large Theban 
fleet under Epaminondas crossed the ^igcan in 363 b.c. In 
the same year, apparently, Pelopidas marched into Thessaly, 
at the head of a Theban land-force, against Alexander of 
Fheraj. What the fleet achieved, we are scarcely permitted to 
know. It appears that Epaminondas visited Byzantium; and 
we are told that he drove off the Athenian guard-squadron 
under Laches, prevailing upon several of the allies of Athens 
to declare in his favour. 2 * * * * * Both he and Timotheus appear to 
have been in these seas, if not at the same time, at least with 
no great interval of time between. Both were solicited by the 
oligarchy of the Pontic Herakleia against the people; and both 
declined to furnish aid. 8 Timotheus is said to have liberated 
the besieged town of Kyzikus; by whom it was besieged, we 

1 Plutarch (Philopcemen, c, 14) mentions that some authors represented 

Epaminondas as having consented unwillingly to this maritime expedition. 

He explains such reluctance by reference to the disparaging opinion ex¬ 
pressed by Plato about maritime service. But this opinion of Plato is 
founded upon reasons foreign to the character of Epaminondas; and it 
seems to me evident that the authors whom Plutarch here followed, 
{introduced the opinion only as an hypothesis to explain why so great a 
general on land as Epaminondas had accomplished so little at sea, when 
he took command of a fleet; putting himself in a function for which he 
had little capacity, like Philopoemen (Piutatch, Rcipublic. Gerend. Precept, 
p, Si2 E). 

Bauch (in his tract, Epaminondas und Thebens Kampf um die Hegemonic, 

Breslau, 1834, pp. 70, 71) maintains that Epaminondas was constrained 
against his own better judgement to undertake this maritime enterprise. I 
cannot coincide in lus opinion. The oracle which Bauch cites from 

Pausanias (viii. 11, 6) proves as little as the above extract from Plutarchi 

9 IsokratSs, Or. v. (Philip.) a. 53; Diodor. xv. 79. JSfoy rks v 6 he is 
toTj ®i}$aiot$ ivotyiiTsp. 1 do not feel assured that these general words 
apply to Chios, Rhodes, and Byzantium, which had before been mentioned. 

8 Justin, xvi. 4. 
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do not certainly know, but probably by the Theban fleet. 2 
Epaminondas brought back his fleet aL the end of the year, 
without having gained any splendid victory, or acquired any 
tenable possession for Thebes; yet not without weakening 
Athens, unsettling her hold upon her dependencies, and 
seconding indirectly the hostilities carried on by Kotys; inso¬ 
much that the Athenian affairs in the Chersonese and Thrace 
were much less prosperous in 362 b.c. than they had been in 
364 b.c. Probably Epaminondas intended to return with his 
fleet in the next year (362 b.c.), and to push his maritime 
enterprises still further;but we shall find him imperatively 
called elsewhere, to another and a fatal battle-field. And thus 
the first naval expedition of Thebes was likewise the last. 

Meanwhile his friend and colleague Pelopidas had marched 
into Thessaly against the despot Alexander; who was now at 
the height of his power, holding in dependence a large portion 
of Thessaly together with the Phthiot Achseans and the 
Magnetes, and having Athens as his ally. Nevertheless, so 
revolting had been his cruelties, and so numerous were the 
malcontents who had sent to invite aid from Thebes, that 
Pelopidas did not despair of overpowering him. Nor was he 
daunted even by an eclipse of the sun, which is said to have 
occurred just as he was commencing his march, nor by the 
gloomy warnings which the prophets founded upon it; though 
this event intimidated many of his fellow-citizens, so that his. 
force was rendered less numerous as well as less confident. 
Arriving at Pharsalus, and strengthening himself by the junction 
of his Thessalian allies, he found Alexander approaching to 
meet him at the head of a well-appointed mercenary force* 
greatly superior in number. The two chiefs contended who 
should occupy first the hills called Kynos Kephate, or the 
Dog's Pleads. Pelopidas arrived there first with his cavalry, 
beat the cavalry of the enemy, and pursued them to some 
distance; but he thus left the hills open to be occupied by the 
numerous infantry of the enemy, while his own infantry, coming 
up later, were repulsed with loss in their attempt to carry the 
position. Thus unpromising did the battle appear, when 
Pelopidas returned from the pursuit. Ordering his victorious 
cavalry to charge the infantry 011 the hill in flank, he immedi¬ 
ately dismounted, seized his shield, and put himself at the 
head of his own discouraged infantry, whom he again led up 
the hill to attack the position. His presence infused so much 

1 Diodor, xv. 81; Cornel. Nepos, Timotheus, c, 1. 

® Diodor. xv. 79. 
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fresh aidour, that his troops, in spite of being twice repulsed, 
succeeded in a third attempt to drive the enemy from the 
summit of the hill Thus master of the hill, Pelopidas saw 
before him the whole army of the enemy, retiring in some 
disorder, though not yet beaten; while Alexander in person 
was on the right wing, exerting himself to rally and encourage 
them. When Pelopidas beheld, as it were within his reach, 
this detested enemy—whose treacherous arrest and dungeon 
he had himself experienced, and whose cruelties filled every 
one’s mouth—he was seized with a transport of rage and mad¬ 
ness, like Cyrus the younger on the field of Kunaxa at the 
sight of his brother Artaxerxes. Without thinking of his duties 
as a general, or even looking lo see by whom he was followed, 
he rushed impetuously forward, with loud cries and challenges 
to Alexander to come forth and fight. The latter, declining 
the challenge, retired among his guards, into the midst of 
whom Pelopidas plunged, with the few who followed him, and 
there, while fighting with desperate bravery, met his death. So 
rapidly had this rash proceeding been consummated, that his 
army behind did not at first perceive it. But they presently 
hastened forward to rescue or avenge him, vigorously charged 
the troops of Alexander, and put them to flight with severe loss. 1 

Yet this victory, though important to the Thebans, and still 
more important to the Thessalians, was to both of them robbed 
of all its sensible value by the death of Pelopidas. The 
demonstrations of grief throughout the army were unbounded 
and universal. The soldiers yet warm from their victory, the 
wounded men with wounds still untended, flocked around the 
corpse, piling up near to it as a trophy the arms of the slain 
enemies. Many, refusing either to kindle fire, or to touch 
their evening meal, testified their affliction by cutting off their 
own hair as well as the manes of their horses. The Thessalian 
cities vied with each other in tokens of affectionate respect, 
and obtained from the Thebans permission to take the chief 
share in his funeral, as their lost guardian and protector. At 
Thebes, the emotion was no less strikingly manifested. En¬ 
deared to his countrymen first as the head of that devoted 
handful of exiles who braved every peril to rescue the city from 
the Lacedcemonians, Pelopidas had been re-elected without 
interruption to the annual office of Bceotarch during all the 
years that had since elapsed - (378-364 b.c.). He had taken 

1 For the description of this memmable scene, see Plutarch, Pelopidas, 
c. 31, 32; Diodor. xv. So, 81; Cornel. Nepos, Pelopid. c. e. 

- Diodor, xv. 81. Plutarch (Pelop. c. 34) states substantially the same. 
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a leading part in all their struggles, and all their glories; he 
had been foremost to cheer them in the hour of despondency ; 
he had lent himself, with the wisdom of a patriot and the 
generosity of a friend, to second the guiding ascendency of 
Epaminondas, and his moderation of dealing towards conquered 
enemies. 1 

All that Thebes could do, was, to avenge the death of 
Pelopidas. The Theban generals, Malkitas and Diogeiton, 2 

1 Plutaich, Compar. Telopid. and Marccll. c. 1. 

2 Diodorus (xv. 78) places in one and the same year both—1. The 
maritime project of Epaminondas, including his recommendation of it, the 
equipment of the fleet, and the actual expedition. 2, The expedition 01 
Pelopidas into Thessaly with its immediate consequences.—He mentions 
first the former of the two, but he places both in the fiisl year of Olympiad 
104, the year in which Timokrates was archon at Athens; that is, from 
Midsummer 364 to Midsummer 363 B.c, He passes immediately from the 
maritime expedition into an allusion to the battle of Mantineia, which (he 
says) proved fatal to Epaminondas and hindered him from following up his 
ideas of mantime activity. 

The battle of Mantineia took place in June or July 362 B.c. The 
maritime expedition, immediately preceding that battle, would therefore 
natuially take place in the summer of 363 B.c. ; the year 364 B.c. having 
been occupied in the requisite naval equipments. 

I incline to think that the match of Pelopidas into Thessaly also took 
place during 363 b.c., and that his death thus occurred while Epaminondas 
was absent on shipboard. A piobable leason is thus supplied why the 
second Theban army which went to avenge Pelopidas, was commanded, 
not by his friend and colleague Epaminondas, but by other generals. Had 
Epaminondas been then at home, this would hardly have been. 

The eclipse of the sun, which both PluLaich and Diudorus mention to 
have immediately preceded the out-march of Pelopidas, does not seem to 
have been as yet certainly identified. Dodwcll, on the authority of an 
astronomical friend, places it on the 13th of June, 364 B.c,, at five o’clock 
in the morning. On the other hand, Calvisius places it on the 13th of 
July in the same Julian year, at a quarter before eleven o’clock in the day 
(see L’Art de verifier les dates, torn. i. p. 257). We may remark, that 
the day named by Dodwcll (as he himself admits) would not fall within the 
Olympic year 364-363 B.c., but during the month preceding the commence¬ 
ment of that year. Moreover Dodwell speaks as if there were no other 
months in the year, except June, July, and August, fit for military ex¬ 
peditions ; an hypothesis not reasonable to admit. 

Both Sievers and Dr. Thirlwall accept the eclipse mentioned by Dodwell, 
as marking the time when the expedition of Pelopidas commenced—June 
364 b.c. But against this, Mr. Clinton takes no notice of it in his Tables; 
which seems to show that he was not satisfied as to the exactness of 
Dodwell’s statement or the chronological identity. If it should turn out, 
on further ashonomical calculations, that there occurred no eclipse of the 
sun in the year 363 B.C., visible at Thebes—I should then fix upon the 
eclipse mentioned by Calvisius (13 July 364 B.c.) as identifying the time of 
the expedition of Pelopidas; which would, on that supposition, precede by 
eight or nine months the commencement of the trnnsmarine cruise of 
Epaminondas. The eclipse mentioned by Calvisius is preferable to that 
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conducted a powerful force of 7000 hoplites into Thessaly, and 
put themselves at the head of their partisans in that country. 
With this united army, they pressed Alexander hard, completely 
worsted him, and reduced him to submit to their own terms. 
He was compelled to relinquish all his dependencies in Thes¬ 
saly ; to confine himself to Phene, with its territory near the 
Gulf of Pagasse; and to swear adherence to Thebes as a leader. 
All Thessaly, together with the Phthiot Achreans and the 
Magnetes, became annexed to the headship of the Thebans, 
who thus acquired greater ascendency in Northern Greece 
than they had ever enjoyed before. 1 The power of Alexander 
was effectually put down on land; but he still continued both 
powerful and predatory at sea, as will be seen in the ensuing 
year. 


CHAPTER LXXX 

FROM THE DEATH OF PELOPIDAS TO THE BATTLE OF 
MANTINEIA 

It was during this period—while Epaminondas was absent 
with the fleet, and while Pelopidas was engaged in that 
Thessalian campaign from whence he never returned—that the 
Thebans destroyed Orchomenus. That city, the second in the 
Boeotian federation, had always been disaffected towards 
Thebes. The absence of the two great leaders, as well as of a 
large Theban force in Thessaly, seems to have been regarded 
by the Orchomenian Knights or Horsemen (the first and richest 
among the citizens, 300 in number) as a favourable moment 
for attack. Some Theban exiles took part in this scheme, with 
a view to overthrow the existing government; and a day, 
appointed for a military review near Thebes, was fixed for 
execution. A large number of conspirators joined, with 
apparent ardour. But before the day arrived, several of them 
repented and betrayed the plot to the Eoeotarchs ; upon which 
the Orchomenian horsemen were seized, brought before the 
Theban assembly, condemned to death, and executed. More¬ 
over, the resolution was taken to destroy the town, to kill the 
male adults, and to sell the women and children into slavery. 13 

mentioned by Dodwcll, because it falls within the Olympic year indicated 
by Diodorus. 

But it appears to me that further astronomical information is here 
cequired. 

* Plutarch, Pelopid, c. ^5. 2 Diodor. xv. 79, 
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This barbarous decree was executed, though probably a certain 
fraction found means to escape, forming the kernel of that 
population which was afterwards restored. The full measure 
of ancient Theban hatred was thus satiated ; a hatred, tracing 
its origin even to those mythical times when Thebes was said 
to have paid tribute to Orchomenus. But the erasure of this 
venerable city from the list of autonomous units in ITellas, with 
the wholesale execution and sale of so many free kinsmen into 
slavery, excited strong sympathy throughout the neighbours, as 
well as repugnance against Theban cruelty; 1 a sentiment 
probably aggravated by the fact, which we must presume to 
have been concurrent—that the Thebans appropriated the 
territory among their own citizens. It would seem that the 
neighbouring town of Koroneia shared the same fate ; at least 
the two are afterwards spoken of together in such manner as to 
make us suppose so. 2 * Thebes thus absorbed into herself these 
two towns and territories to the north of her own city, as well 
as Platsea and Thespiie to the south. 

We must recollect that during the supremacy of Sparta and 
the period of Theban struggle and humiliation, before the 
battle of Leuktra, Orchomenus had actively embraced the 
Spartan cause. Shortly after that victory, the Thebans had 
been anxious under their first impulse of resentment to destroy 
the city, but had been restrained by the lenient recommendations 
of Epaminondas. 8 All their half-suppressed wrath was revived 
by the conspiracy of the Orchomcnian Knights; yet the 
extreme severity of the proceeding would never have been 
consummated, but for the absence of Epaminondas, who was 
deeply chagrined on his return. 4 * * * He well knew the bitter 

1 See the sentiment expressed by Demosthenes cont. Leptinem, p. 489, 
s. 121—an oration delivered in 355 B.c.; eight years after the destination 
of Orchomenus, 

8 Demosth. De Pace, p. 62, s. 21 ; Philippic. IT. p, 69, s. 15 j Fals. 
Leg. p. 375. s. 122 ; p. 387. s. 162 ; p. 445, s. 373. 

8 Diodor. xv. 57. 

4 Pausan. ix. 15, 2. 

Diodorus places in the same year all the three factsI, The maritime 
expedition of Epaminondus. 2. The expedition of Pelopidas into Thessaly* 
his death, and the following Theban victories over Alexander of Phene. 

3. The conspiracy of the Orchomenian Knights and the destruction of 
Orchomenus. 

The year in which he places them is, the archonship of Timokrates— 
from Midsummer 36^ to Midsummer 363 B.c. 

That the destruction of Orchomenus occurred during the absence of 
Epaminondas, and that ho was greatly distressed at it on his return—is 
distinctly stated by Pausanias; who however is (in my judgement) so far 
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censures which Thebes would draw upon herself by punishing 
the entire city for the conspiracy of the wealthy Knights, and 
in a manner even more rigorous than Platrea and Thespiac; 
since the inhabitants of these two latter were expelled with their 
families out of Bocotia, while the Orchomcnian male adults 
were slain, and the women and childien sold into slavery. 

On returning from his maritime expedition at the end of 363 
ii,c., Epuminondas was re-elected one of the Bceotarchs. He 
hud probably intended to renew bis cruise during the coming 
year. But his chagrin for the Orchomenian affair, and his grief 
for the death of Pelopidas—an intimate friend, as well as a 
political colleague whom he could trust—might deter him from 
a second absence; while the affairs of Peloponnesus also were 
now becoming so complicated as to render the necessity of 
renewed Theban interference again probable. 

Since the peace concluded in 366 u.c. with CorinLh, Phlius, 
&c., Thebes had sent no army into that peninsula; though her 
harmost and garrison still continued at Tegea, perhaps at 
Megalopolis and Messene also. The Arcadians, jealous of her 
as well as disunited among themselves, had even gone so far as 
to contract an alliance with her enemy Athens. The main 
conflict however now was, between the Arcadians and the 
Eleians, respecting the possession of Triphylia and the Pisatid. 
The Eleians about this time (365 u.c.) came into alliance 
again with Sparta, 1 relinquishing their alliance with Thebes; 
while the Achasans, having come into vigorous co-opeiation with 
Sparta 3 ever since 367 b.c. (by reaction against the Thebans, 
who reversing the judicious and moderate policy of Epami- 
nondas, violently changed the Achaean governments), allied 
themselves with Elis also, in or before 365 b.c. 3 And thus 
Sparta, though robbed by the pacification of 366 b.c. of the 
aid of Corinth, Phlius, Epidaurus, &c., had now acquired in 
exchange Elis and Achaia—confederates not less valuable, 

Triphylia, the territory touching the western sea of Pelopon¬ 
nesus, immediately north of the river Neda—and the Pisatid 
(including the lower course of the river Alpheius and the plain 
of Olympia), immediately north of Triphylia—both of them 

mistaken, that he refers the absence of Epaminondas to that previous 
occasion when he had gone into Thessaly to rescue Pelopidas from the 
dungeon of Alexander, 366 B.c. 

This dale is not so probable as the date assigned by Diodorus; nor do 
the chronological conceptions of Pausanias seem to me exact. 

1 Xen. Ilellen. vii. 4, 19. a Xen. Ilellen. vii. I, 43. 

# Xen. Ilellen. vii. 4, 17. 
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between Messenia and Elis—had been in former times 
conquered and long held by the Eleians, but always as 
discontented subjects. Sparta, in the days of her unquestioned 
supremacy, had found it politic to vindicate their independence, 
and had compelled the Eleians, after a war of two or three 
years, to renounce formally all dominion over them. 1 No 
sooner, however, had the battle of Leuktra disarmed Sparta, 
than the Eleians reclaimed their lost dominion;- while the 
subjects on their side found new proteciois in the Arcadians, 
and were even admitted, under pretence of kindred race, into 
the Pan-Arcadian confederacy. 3 The Persian rescript brought 
down by Pelopidas (367-366 b.c.) seems to have reversed this 
arrangement, recognising the imperial rights of the Eleians. 4 
But as the Arcadians had repudiated the rescript, it remained 
for the Eleians to enforce their imperial rights by arms, if they 
could. They found Sparta in the same interest as themselves; 
not only equally hostile to the Arcadians, but also complaining 
that she had been robbed of Messene, as they complained of 
the loss of Triphylia, Sparta had just gained a slight advantage 
over the Arcadians, in the recapture of Sellasia; chiefly through 
the aid of a Syracusan reinforcement of twelve triremes, sent to 
them by the younger Dionysius, but with orders speedily to 
return. 6 

Besides the imperial claims over Triphylia and the Pisatid, 
which thus placed Elis in alliance with Sparta and in conflict 
with Arcadia—there was also a teriilory lying north of the 
Alpheius (on the hilly ground forming the western or Eleian 
side of Mount Erymanthus, between Elis and the north-western 
portion of Arcadia), which included Lasion and the highland 
townships called Akroreii, and which was disputed between 
Elis and Arcadia. At this moment, it was included as a portion 
of the Pan-Arcudian aggregate; G but the Eleians, claiming it as 
their own, and suddenly marching in along with a body of 
Arcadian exiles, seized and occupied Lasion as well as some of 
the neighbouring Akroreii. The Arcadians were not slow in 
avenging the affront. A body of their Pan-Arcadian militia 
called the Epariti, collected from the various cities and districts, 
marched to Lasion, defeated the Eleian hoplites with con¬ 
siderable loss both of men and arms, and drove them out 

1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 30, 31. 2 Xen. Hellen, vi. 5, 2. 

3 Xen, Hellen. vii. 2, 26. 4 Xen, Hellen. vii. 1, 3S, 

6 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 12. 

6 It had been taken from Elia by Agis, at the peace of 399 B.c. after hi* 
victorious war (Xen. Ilellen. iii. 2, =tr). 
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of the district, The victors recovered both Lasion and all the 
Akroreii, except Thraustus ; after which they proceeded to the 
sacred ground of Olympia, and took formal possession of it, 
planting a garrison, protected by a regular stockaded circle, on 
the hill called Kronion. Having made good this position, they 
marched on even to the city of Elis itself, which was unfortified 
(though it had a tenable acropolis), so that they were enabled 
to enter it, finding no resistance until they reached the agora. 
Here they found mustered the Eleian horsemen and the 
chosen hoplites, who repulsed them with some loss. But Elis 
was in great consternation; while a democratical opposition 
now manifested itself against the ruling oligarchy—seizing the 
acropolis in hopes of admitting the Arcadians. The bravery 
of the horsemen and hoplites, however, put down this internal 
movement, recovered the acropolis, and forced the malcontents, 
to the number of 400, to evacuate the city. Thus expelled, 
the latter seized and established themselves at Pylus (in the 
Eleian territory, about nine miles from Elis towards the 
Arcadian border 1 ), where they were reinforced not only by a 
body of Arcadians, but also by many of their partisans who 
came from the city to join them. From this fortified post, 
planted in the country like Dekeleia in Attica, they carried on 
harassing war against the Eleians in the city, and reduced 
them after some time to great straits. There were even hopes 
of compelling the city to surrender, and a fresh invasion of the 
Arcadians was invited to complete the enterprise. The Eleians 
were only rescued by a reinforcement from their allies in Achaia, 
who came in large force and placed the city in safety; so that 
the Arcadians could do nothing more than lay waste the 
territory around. 3 

Retiring on this occasion, the Arcadians renewed their 
invasion not long afterwards; their garrison still occupying 
Olympia, and the exiles continuing at Pylus. They now 
marched all across the country, even approaching Kyll£n6, the 
harbour of Elis on the western sea. Between the harbour and 
the city, the Eleians ventured to attack them, but were 
defeated with such loss, that their general Andromachus (who 
had prompted the attack) fell upon his sword in despair. The 
distress of the Eleians became greater than ever. In hopes of 
drawing off the Arcadian invaders, they sent an envoy to Sparta, 
entreating that the Lacedcemonians would make a diversion 
on their side of Arcadia. Accordingly the Spartan prince 

1 Pausanins, vi. 22, 3. 

3 Xen. Hcllen. vii. 4, 13-18; Diodor. xv. 77, 
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Archidamus (son of King Agesilaus), invadingthe south-western 
portion of Arcadia, occupied a hill-town or post called Kromnus 
(seemingly in the territory of Megalopolis, and cutting off the 
communication between that city and Me$sen£), which he 
fortified and garrisoned with about 200 Spartans and Periceki. 
The effect which the Eleians contemplated was produced. The 
Arcadian army (except the garrison of Olympia), being with¬ 
drawn home, they had leisure to act against Pylus. The 
Pylian exiles had recently made an abortive attempt upon 
Thalamse, on their return from which they were overtaken 
and worsted by the Eleians, with severe loss m killed, and 200 
of their number ultimately made prisoners. Among these 
latter, all the Elcian exiles were at once put to death; all the 
remainder sold for slaves. 1 

Meanwhile the main Arcadian force, which had returned 
from Elis, was joined by allies—Thebans,- Argeians, and Mes- 
senians—and marched at once to Kromnus. They there 
blocked up the Lacedcemonian garrison by a double palisade 
carried all round, which they kept a numerous force to occupy. 
In vain did Archidamus attempt to draw them off, by carrying 
his devastations into the Skiritis and other portions of Arcadia; 
for the Skirifce, informer days dependents of Sparta and among 
the most valuable constituents of the Lacedsemoriian armies, 3 
had now become independent Arcadians. The blockade was 
still continued without interruption. Archidamus next tried 
to get possession of a hill-top which commanded the Arcadian 
position. But in marching along the road up, he encountered 
the enemy in great force, and was repulsed with some loss; 
himself being thrust through the thigh with a spear, and his 
relatives Polyoenidas and Chilon slain. 4 The Lacedaemonian 
troops retreated for some space into a wider breadth of ground, 
where they were again formed in battle order, yet greatly dis¬ 
couraged both by the repulse and by the communication of 
the names of the slain, who were among the most distinguished 
soldiers of Sparta. The Arcadians on the contrary were 
advancing to the charge in high spirits, when an ancient Spartan, 
stepping forth from the ranks, shouted with a loud voice, 

1 Xen. Ilellen, vii. 4/ 26. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 27. 

The Thebans who are here mentioned must have been soldiers in garri¬ 
son at Tegea, Megalopolis, or Messing No fresh Theban troops had come 
into Peloponnesus, 

8 Thucyd. v. 68; Xen. Rep. Laced, xii. 3; xiii, 6. 

d The seizure of Kromnus by the Lacedaemonians, and the wound 
received by Archidamus, are alluded to by Justin, vi. 6. 
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"What need to fight, gentlemen? Is it not better to conclude 
a truce and separate ? ” Both armies accepted the proposition 
joyfully. The truce was concluded; the Lacedemonians 
took up their dead and retired: the Arcadians also retreated 
to the spot where they had gained their advantage, and there 
erected their trophy. 1 

Under the graphic description here given by Xenophon, 
seems to be concealed a defeat of the Lacedremonians more 
serious than he likes to enunciate. The Arcadians completely 
gained their point, by continuing the blockade without inter- 
xuption. One more attempt was made by the Lacedemo¬ 
nians for the relief of their countrymen. Suddenly assailing 
the palisade at night, they succeeded in mastering the portion 
of it guarded by the Argeians. 2 They broke down an opening, 
and called to the besieged to hasten out. But the relief had 
come unexpected, so that only a few of those near at hand 
could profit by it to escape. The Arcadians, hurrying to the 
spot in large force, drove off the assailants and re-enclosed the 
besieged, who were soon compelled to surrender for want of 
provisions. More than ioo prisoners, Spartans and Periceki 
. together, were distributed among the captors—Argeians, 
Thebans, Arcadians and Messenians— one share to each. 3 
Sixty years before, the capture of 220 Spartans and Lacedce- 
monians in Sphakteria, by Klcon and Demosthenes, had 
excited the extreme of incredulous wonder throughout all 
Greece; emphatically noted by the impartial Thucydides. 4 
Now, not a trace of such sentiment appears, even in the philo- 
Laconian Xenophon. So sadly had Spartan glory declined ! 

Having thus put an end to the Spartan attack, the Arcadians 
resumed their aggression against Elis, in conjunction with a 
new project of considerable moment. It was now the spring 
immediately preceding the celebration of the great quadrennial 
Olympic festival, which came about midsummer. The pre¬ 
sidency over this sacred ceremony had long been the cherished 
privilege of the Eleians, who had acquired it when they 
conquered the Pisatans—the inhabitants of the region 
immediately around Olympia, and the first curators of the 
festival in its most primitive state. These Pisatans, always 

1 Xen. Ilellen. vii. 4, 20-25. 8 e, whijcrfov tfvranr, hva&oi\<ra$ ns ruv 

nrpeff&vrepwv ehre —T t 8e? /Spey, fxax^ffOai, a\k' ou tfirtira^vovs 

StaA.«0j)wu;—ilfffievoi 5 i) &feoiicrai"res J ^ffTrelffavTO. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 27. The conjecture of Palmcrius— rov Kara robs 
‘Apyefoui—seems here jusL and necessary, 

3 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 27. * Thucyd. iv. 40. 
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reluctant subjects of Elis, had never lost the conviction that 
the presidency of the festival belonged to them of right • and 
had entreated Sparta to restore to them their right, thirty-five 
years before, when Agis as conqueror imposed terms of peace 
upon the Eleians. 1 Their request had been then declined, 
on the giound that they were too poor and rude to do worthy 
honour to the ceremony. But on now renewing it, they found 
the Arcadians more compliant than the Spartans had been. 
The Arcadian garrison, which had occupied the sacred plain 
of Olympia for more than a year, being strongly reinforced, 
preparation was made for celebrating the festival by the 
Pisatans under Arcadian protection. 2 * * * * * The Grecian states 
would receive with surprise, on this occasion, two distinct 
notices from official heralds, announcing to them the com¬ 
mencement of the hieromenia or sacred season, and the precise 
day when the ceremonies would begin: since doubtless the 
Eleians, though expelled by force from Olympia, still asserted 
their rights and sent round their notices as usual. 

It was evident that this memorable plain, consecrated as it 
was to Hellenic brotherhood and communion, would on the 
present occasion be dishonoured by dispute and perhaps by 
bloodshed: for the Arcadians summoned to the spot, besides 
their own military strength, a considerable body of allies ; 
2000 hoplites from Argos, and 400 horsemen from Athens. 
So imposing a force being considered sufficient to deter the 
unwarlike Eleians from any idea of asserting their rights by 
arms, the Arcadians and Pisatans began the festival with its 
ordinary routine of sacrifice and matches. Having gone 
through the chariot-racc, they entered upon the pentathlon, or 
quintuple contest, wherein the running match and the wrestling 
match came first in order. The running match had already 
been completed, and those who had been successful enough 
in it to go on contending for the prize in the other four points, 
had begun to wrestle in the space between the stadium and the 
great altar 8 —when suddenly the Eleians were seen entering 

1 Xen. Hellcn. iii, 2, 31. 

2 Xen, I-Jellen, vii. 2, 29. Compare Pausnnias, vi. 22, 2. 

8 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 29, Kai rty pkv hvoSpofxlav ^877 iirevotfasirav, . 

*al ra Spo/xticd rov Tr€vrd 9 \ov m ol 8* els irdX 7 ju aipitcdpevoi obic 4 rt 4 v 

5 p6pup t aWd /U€to£utov 8p6pov k«1 tow j9 apov ivdhaiov* 0/ y&p ’HXeiot 
irao-no-av #877, &c. 

Diodorus erroneously represents (xv. 78) the occurrence as if the Eleians 
had been engaged in celebrating the festival, and as if the Pisatans and 

Arcadians had marched up and attacked them while doing so. The Eleians 

were really the assailants. 
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the sacred ground in arms, accompanied by their allies the 
Achseans, and marching up to the opposite bank of the little river 
Kladcus—which flowed at a little distance to the westward of 
the Aids, or interior enclosed precinct of Zeus, falling afterwards 
into the Alpheius. Upon this the Arcadians drew up in armed 
order, on their own side of the Kladeus, to resist the farther 
approach of the Eleians. 1 The latter, with a boldness for which 
no one gave them credit, forded the rivulet, headed by 
Stratolas with his chosen band of 300, and vigorously charged 
first the Arcadians, next the Argeians; both of whom were 
defeated and driven back. The victorious Eleians forced their 
way into the Altis, and pressed forward to reach the great altar. 
But at every step of their advance the resistance became 
stronger, aided as it was by numerous buildings—the Senate- 
house, the temple of Zeus, and various porticos—which both 
deranged their ranks, and furnished excellent positions of 
defence for darters and archers on the roofs, Stratolas was 
here slain, while his troops, driven out of the sacred ground, 
were compelled to re-cross the Kladeus. The festival was then 
resumed and prosecuted in its usual order. But the Arcadians 
were so afraid of a renewed attack on the following day, that 
they not only occupied the roofs of all the buildings more 
completely than before, but passed the night in erecting a 
palisade of defence; tearing down for that purpose the 

1 Xcn. Hellen, /. c. Of yap *HA.e?ot irapiio-ait <rbv raiis uirhats els rb 
refxevQs, Qt Be *ApicdBes iroppiarepu} fiev ouk &irfivr 7 }crav i iirl Se rod 
KkaBdov Trorapiov irapeT&favTa, t>s irapk tV ’'A \rtv tearappe&veIs rhv *Ak<petbv 
i/x@dk\ei. Kod fiijv ol *H\etotT&Trl 8 arepa rod irora/nov vape- 
rd^a.i'TO, fftpayicurdfjLevoi eutfui ix^povv. 

The repei/as must here be distinguished from the Altis ; as meaning the 
entire breadth of consecrated ground at Olympia, of which the Altis formed 
a smaller interior portion enclosed with a wall. The Eleians entered into 
the rifteyos befoie they crossed the river Kladeus, which flowed through 
the Tejuevoslmt alongside of the Altis. The tomb of (Enomaus, which was 
doubtless included in the t fyevos, was on the right bank of the Kladeus 
(Pausan. vi. 21, 3); while the Altis was on the left bank of the river. 

Colonel Lenlce (in his Pcloponnesiaca, pp. 6, 107) lias given a copious 
and instructive exposition of the ground of Olympia, as well as of the 
notices left by Tausanias respecting it. Unfortunately, little can be made 
out certainly, except the position of the great temple of Zeus in the Altis. 
Neither the positions assigned to the various buildings, the Stadion, or the 
Hippodrome, by Colonel Leake—nor those proposed by Kiepert in the 
plan comprised in his maps—nor by Ernst Curtius, in the plan annexed to 
his recent Dissertation called Olympia (Berlin, 1S52)—vest upon very suffi¬ 
cient evidence. Perhaps future excavations may hereafter reveal much that 
13 now unknown. 

I cannot agree with Colonel Leake however in supposing that Pisa was 
at any time a eity % and afLerwnrds deserted. 
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temporary booths which bad been carefully put up to accom¬ 
modate the crowd of visitors. 1 Such precautions rendered the 
place unassailable, so that the Eleians were obliged to return 
home on the next day; not without sympathy and admiration 
among many of the Greeks, for the unwonted boldness which 
they had displayed. They revenged themselves by pronouncing 
the 104th Olympiad to be no Olympiad at all, and by register¬ 
ing it as such in their catalogue, when they regained power; 
preserving however the names of those who had been proclaimed 
victors, which appear in the lists like the rest. 2 3 

Such was the unholy combat which dishonoured the sanctuary 
of Pan-Hellenic brotherhood, and in which the great temple, 
with its enthroned inmate the majestic Zeus of Pheidias, was 
for the first time turned into a fortress against its habitual 
presidents the Eleians. It was a combat wherein, though both 
Thebes and Sparta, the competing leaders of Greece, stand clear, 
Athens as well as most of the Peloponnesian chief states were 
implicated. It had been brought on by the rapacious ambition 
of the Arcadians, and its result seemed to confirm them, under 
colour of Pisatan presidency, in the permanent mastery of 
Olympia. But in spite of such apparent promise, it was an 
event which carried in itself the seeds of violent reaction. We 
cannot doubt that the crowd of Grecian spectators present were 
not merely annoyed by the interruption of the proceedings and 
by the demolition of their tents, but also deeply shocked by 
the outrage to the sacred ground—“imminentium templorum 
religio.” 8 Most of them probably believed the Eleians to be 
the rightful presidents, having never either seen or heard of 
any one else in that capacity. And they could hardly help 
feeling strong sympathy for the unexpected courage of these 
dispossessed presidents j which appeared so striking to Xeno¬ 
phon (himself perhaps a spectator) that he ascribes it to a 
special inspiration of the gods. 4 * 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 32. ware ovd* fo/eiravffavro rys wicrhs ovres 

T& ZLaireiroPufieva aKi}PtdfjLara f Sec. 

3 Diodor. xv. 78; Pausanias, vu 8, 2. 

8 Tacitus, Hist, i, 40. He is describing the murder of Galba in the 
Forum at Rome, by the Othonian soldiers:— 

“ Igitur milites Romani, quasi Vulogesen aut Pacorum avito Arsacidaruni 
solio depulsuri, ac non Imperatorem suum, inermem et senem, tmeidare 
pergetent—disject^ plebe, proculcato Senatu, truces armis, rapidis eqnis, 
forum irrumpunt*. nec ill os CapitoHi nspectus, et imminentium templorum 
religio, et priores et futuri Pnncipes, terruere, quo minus faceient scelus, 
cujus ultor est quisquis succcssit. 

4 Xen. Hellen, vii. 4, 32, 

VOi v T. 
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If Lhcy disapproved of the conduct of the Arcadians and 
Pisalans as an unjust intrusion, they would disapprove yet more 
of that spoliation of the rich temples at Olympia, wheteby the 
intruders rewarded themselves. The Arcadians, always on the 
look-out for plunder and pay as mercenary soldiers, found 
themselves supplied with both, in abundant measure, from this 
war; the one from the farms, the stock, and the field-labourers, 
of the Eleian neighbourhood generally, more plentiful than 
in any part of Peloponnesus; 1 * the other from the ample 
accumulation, both of money and of precious offerings, distri¬ 
buted over the numerous temples at Olympia. The Pisalans, 
now installed as administrators, would readily consent to 
appropriate these sacred treasures to the pay of their own 
defenders, whom they doubtless considered as acting in the 
services of the Olympian Zeus. Accordingly the Eparili, the 
militia of joint Arcadia, were better paid than ever Lhey had 
been before, so that the service attracted numerous volunteers 
of the poorer class. 3 4 

At the outset of the Peloponnesian wav, the Corinthians and 
Spartans had talked of prosecuting it in part by borrowed money 
from the treasuries of Delphi and Olympiad How far the 
project had ever been executed, wc have no information. But 
at least, it had not been realised in any such way as to form a 
precedent for the large sums now appropriated by the Pisatans 
and Arcadians; which appropriation accordingly excited much 
outcry, as flagrant rapacity and sacrilege. This sentiment was 
felt with peculiar force among many even of the Arcadians 
themselves, the guilty parties. Moreover some of the leaders 
employed had made important private acquisitions for them¬ 
selves, so as to provoke both resentment and jealousy among 
their rivals. The Pan-Arcadian communion, recently brought 
together and ill-cemented, was little calculated to resist the effect 
of any strong special cause of dissension. It was composed of 
cities which had before been accustomed tu act apart and even 
in hostility to each other; especially Mantineia and Tegea. 
These two cities now resumed their ancient rivalry. 1 The 
Mantincians, jealous both of Tegea and Megalopolis, began to 
labour underhand against Arcadian unity and the Theban 

1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 26; "Polybius, iv. 73. 

a Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 33, 34. 

3 Thucyd. i. 121. 

Perikl$s in his speech at Athens alludes to this understood purpose of 
the Spartans and their confederacy (Thucyd. i. 143). 

4 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 34; Diodor. xv. 82; Panamas, viii. S, 6. 
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alliance—with a view to renewed connexion with Sparta; 
though only five years before they had owed to Thebes the 
re-establishment of their own city, after it had been broken up 
into villages by Spartan force. The appropriation of the sacred 
funds, offensive as it was to much of sincere sentiment, supplied 
them with a convenient ground for commencing opposition. 
In the Montineian assembly, a resolution was passed, renounc¬ 
ing all participation in the Olympic treasures; while at the 
same time an adequate sum was raised among the citizens, to 
furnish pay for all members of the Epariti who came from their 
city. This sum was forwarded to the officers in command; 
who however not only refused to receive it, but even summoned 
the authors of the proceeding to take their trial before the 
Pan-Arcadian assembly—the Ten Thousand at Megalopolis- 
on the charge of breaking up the integrity of Arcadia. 1 The 
Mantineian leaders thus summoned, having refused to appear, 
and being condemned in their absence by the Ten Thousand— 
a detachment of the Epariti was sent to Mantineia to secure 
their persons. But the gates were found shut, and the order 
was set at defiance. So much sympathy was manifested in 
Arcadia towards the Manlineians, that many other towns copied 
their protest. Naj T , even the majority of the Ten Thousand 
themselves, moved by repeated appeals made to them in the 
name of the offended gods, were gradually induced to adopt it 
also, publicly renouncing and interdicting all fuilher participa¬ 
tion in the Olympian treasures. 

Here was a just point eairied, and an important advantage 
gained, in desisting irom a scandalous misappropriation. The 
party which had gamed it immediately sought to push it farther. 
Beginning as the advocates of justice and of the Olympian 
Zeus, the Mantineians speedily pronounced themselves more 
clearly as the champions of oligarchy; friendly to Sparta and 
adverse to Thebes. Supplies from Olympia being no longer 
obtained, the means presently failed, of paying the Epariti or 
public militia. Accordingly, such members of that corps as 
were too poor to continue without pay, gradually relinquished 
tire service; while on the other hand, the more wealthy and 
powerful citizens, by preconcerted understanding with each 
other, enrolled themselves in large numbers, for the purpose 
of getting the national force out of the hands of the opposite 
party and into their own.* The leaders of that opposite party 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 33. tpdfftcov t« aiirobs Kvjxaiveffdai rb ^pfcaBiicdv^ 
kvacaXovvra ch toujt fxvpious robs Trpotrrdras avru>P t &c* 

a Xen. Ilellcn. vii. 4, 34. 
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saw plainly, that this oligarchical movement would not only 
bring them to severe account for the appropriation of the 
sacred treasure, but would also throw Arcadia again into 
alliance with Sparta, Accordingly they sent intimation to the 
Thebans of the impending change of policy, im iLing them to 
prevent it by an immediate expedition into Arcadia. Informed 
of this proceeding^ the opposite leaders brought it before the 
Pan-Arcadian assembly; in which they obtained a resolution, 
that envoys should be despatched to Thebes, desiring that no 
Theban army might enter into Arcadia until formally summoned 
—and cancelling the preceding invitation as unauthorised. 
At the same time, the assembly determined to conclude peace 
with the Eleians, and to restore to them the locality of Olympia 
with all their previous rights. The Eleians gladly consented, 
and peace was accordingly concluded. - 

The transactions just recounted occupied about one year 
and nine or ten months, from Midsummer 364 B.C. (the time 
of the battle at Olympia) to about April 362 b.c. The peace 
was generally popular throughout Arcadia, seemingly even 
among the cities which adhered to Thebes, though it had 
been concluded without consulting the Thebans. Even at 
Tegea, the centre of Theban influence, satisfaction was felt at 
the abandonment of the mischievous aggression and spoliation 
of Olympia, wherein the Thebans had had no concern. 
Accordingly when the peace, having been first probably sworn 
in other Arcadian cities, came to be sworn also at Tegea—not 
only the city authorities, but also the Theban harmost, who 
occupied the town with a garrison of 300 Boeotians, were 
present and took part in the ceremony. After it had been 
finished, most of the Mantineians went home; their city being 
both uufricndly to Tegea and not far distant. But many other 
Arcadians passed the evening in the town, celebrating the 
peace by libations, pceans, and feasting. On a sudden the 
gates were shut by order, and the most prominent of the 
oligarchical party were arrested as they sat at the feast, by 
the Boeotian garrison and the Arcadian Epariti of the opposite 
party. The leaders seized were in such considerable number, 

1 Xen. Hullen. vii. 4, 35. Ol 5 e ru icpdrurra t\) ncAn7r0 vv <r tp 

fiovXevofievoi insiaav to Koivhu rut* % Ap,«Lowv f ire/M//i«'Tas irp£a(lei$ ehrciv 
rots ©7;0atois, &C, 

The phrase here used by Xenophon, to describe the oligarchical party, 
marks his philn-Laconian sentiment Compare vii. 5 , I, at K7}Z6,u.evoi t^s 

neXoTTovviitfovi &C. 

2 Xpn H*U rn / /?. 
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as to fill both the prison and the government-house; though, 
there were few Mantineians among them, since most of these 
last had gone home. Among the rest the consternation was 
extreme. Some let themselves down from the walls, others 
escaped surreptitiously by the gates. Great was the indignation 
excited at Mantineia on the following morning, when the news 
of this violent arrest was brought thither. The authorities— 
while they sent round the intelligence to the remaining Arcadian 
cities, inviting them at once to arms—despatched heralds to 
Tegea, demanding all the Mantineian prisoners there detained. 
They at the same time protested emphatically against the 
arrest or the execution of any Arcadian, without previous 
trial before the Pan-Arcadian community; and they pledged 
themselves in the name of Mantineia, to answer for the 
appearance of any Arcadian against whom charges might be 
preferred. 1 

Upon receiving this requisition, the Theban harmost forth¬ 
with released all his prisoners. He then called together an 
assembly—seemingly attended by only a few persons, from 
feelings of mistrust 3 —wherein he explained that he had been 
misled, and that he had ordered the arrest upon a false report 
that a Lacedmmonian force was on the borders, prepared to 
seize the city in concert with treacherous correspondents within. 
A vote was passed accepting the explanation, though (according 
to Xenophon) no one believed it. Yet envoys were immedi¬ 
ately sent to Thebes, probably from the Mantineians and other 
Arcadians, complaining loudly of his conduct, and insisting that 
he should be punished with death. 

On a review of the circumstances, there seems reason for 
believing that the Theban officer gave a true explanation of 
the motives under which he had acted. The fact of his 
releasing the prisoners at the first summons, is more consistent 
•with this supposition than with any other. Xenophon indeed 
says that his main object was to get possession of the Mantine¬ 
ians, and that, when he found but few of the latter among the 
persons seized, he was indifferent to the detention of the rest. 
But if such had been his purpose, he would hardly have set 
about it in so blind and clumsy a manner. He would have 
done it while the Mantineians were still in the town, instead 
of waiting until after their departure. He would not have 
perpetrated an act offensive as well as iniquitous, without 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 37 » 3 ^- 

0 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 39. (rvyrcaAfoas r&v *Apicd,8ot>v &ir6(Xot ye 
<rvyeA 8 etP i} 64 \r}trav t aireAoyetro, As i^airarriOelTj, 
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assuring himself that it was done at a time when the deter¬ 
mining purpose was yet attainable. On the other hand, 
nothing can be more natural than the supposition that 
the more violent among the Arcadian Epnrili believed in 
the existence of a plot to betray Tegea to Lhe Tucedremonians, 
and impressed the Theban with a persuasion of the like 
impending danger. To cause a revolution in Tegea, would he 
a great point gained for the oligarchical party, and would be 
rendered comparatively practicable by the congtegalion of a 
miscellaneous body of Arcadians in Lhe town. It is indeed 
not impossible, that the idea of such a plot may really have 
been conceived; but it is at least highly probable, that the 
likelihood of such an occurrence was sincerely believed in 
by opponents. 1 

The explanation of the Theban governor, affirming that his 
order for arrest had either really averred, or appeared to him 
indispensable to avert, a projected treacherous betrayal— 
reached Thebes at the same time as the complaints against 
him. It was not only received as perfectly satisfactory, but 
Epaminondas even replied to the complainants by counter- 
complaints of his own—“The arrest (he said) was an act more 
justifiable than the release of those arrested. You Arcadians 
have already committed treason against us. It was on your 
account, and at your request, that we carried the war into 
Peloponnesus—aud you now conclude peace without consulting 
us I Be assured that we shall presently come in arms into 
Arcadia, and make Avar to suppoit our partisans in the 
country.” 11 

Such was the peremptory reply which the Arcadian envoy 
brought back from Thebes, announcing to his countrymen 
that they must prepare for war forthwith. They accordingly 
concerted measures for resistance Avilh the Eleians and Achieaus. 
They sent an invitation to the Lacedaemonians to march into 
Arcadia, and assist in repelling any enemy who should approach 
for the purpose of subjugating Peloponnesus—yet with the 
proviso, as to headship, that each state should take the lead 
when the war Avas in its o\\ r n territory; and they further sent 
to solicit aid from Athens. Such were the measures taken by 
the Mantineians and their partisans, now forming the majority 
in the Pan-Arcadian aggregate, Avho (to use the language of 

( * The representation of Diodorus (xv. S2), though very loose and vague, 
gives us to understand that the two opposing parties at Tegea came to ail 
actual conflict of arms, on occasion of the peace, 

a Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 40. 
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Xenophon) “were really solicitous for Peloponnesus/' 1 “Why 
do these Thebans (said they) march into our country when we 
desire them not to come ? For what other purpose, except to 
do us mischief? to make us do mischief to each other, in 
order that both parties may stand in need of t/iem? to enfeeble 
Peloponnesus as much as possible, in order that they may hold 
it the more easily in slavery?” 2 Though this is the language 
which Xenophon repeats, with a sympathy plainly evincing his 
philo-Laconian bias—yet when we follow the facts as he 
himself narrates them, we shall find them much more in 
harmony with the reproaches which he puts into the mouLh 
of Epaminondas, Epaminondas had first marched into Pelo¬ 
ponnesus (in 369 b.c.) at the request of both Arcadians and 
Eleiaus, for the purpose of protecting them against Sparta. He 
had been the first to give strength and dignity to the Arcadians, 
by organising them into a political aggregate, and by forming 
a strong frontier for them against Sparta, in Messen£ and 
Megalopolis. When thus organised, the Arcadians had mani¬ 
fested both jealousy of Thebes, and incompetence to act 
wisely for themselves. They had caused the reversal of the 
gentle and politic measures adopted by Epaminondas towards 
the Achcean cities, whom they had thus thrown again into the 
arms of Spartn. They had, of their own accord, taken up the 
war against Elis and the mischievous encroachment at Olympia. 
On the other hand, the Thebans had not marched into 
Peloponnesus since 367 b.c. —an interval now of nearly five 
years. They had tried to persuade the Arcadians to accept 
the Fersian rescript, and to desist from the idea of alliance 
with Athens; but when refused, they had made no attempt 
to carry either of these points by force. Epaminondas had 
a fair right now to complain of them for having made peace 
with Elis and Achaia, the friends and allies of Sparta, without 
any consultation with Thebes. He probably believed that 
there had been a real plot to betray Tegea to the Lacede¬ 
monians, as one fruit of this treacherous peace; and he saw 
plainly that the maintenance of the frontier line against Sparta 
—Tegea, Megalopolis, and Messene—could no longer be 
assured without a new Theban invasion. 

This appears to me the reasonable estimate of the situation 
in Peloponnesus, in June 362 b.c. —immediately before the 
last invasion of Epaminondas. We cannot trust the unfavour¬ 
able judgement of Xenophon with regard either to this great 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 5, 1. Of ki jSrfjuem ttjj neiWoj'Wjvov. 

2 Xen. Hellen, vii. <, 2, 3. 
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man or to the Thebans. It will not stand good, even if 
compared with the facts related by himself; still less probably 
would it stand, if we had the facts from an impartial witness. 

J have already recounted as much as can be made out of 
the proceedings of the Thebans, between the return of Pelo- 
pidas from Persia with the rescript (in the winter 367-366 n.c.) 
to the close of 363 me. In 366-365 me., they had experienced 
great loss and humiliation in Thessaly connected with the 
detention of Pelopidas, whom they had with difficulty rescued 
from the dungeon of Phene. In 364-363 n.c., Pelopidas had 
been invested with a fresh command in Thessaly, and though 
he was slain, the Theban arms had been eminently successful, 
acquiring more complete mastery of the country than ever 
they possessed before; while Epaminondas, having persuaded 
his countrymen to aim at naval supremacy, had spent the 
summer of 363 b.c. as admiral of a powerful Theban fleet on 
the coast of Asia. Returning to Thebes at the close of 
363 e.c., he found his friend Pelopidas slain; while the 
relations of Thebes, both in Peloponnesus and in Thessaly, 
were becoming sufficiently complicated to absorb his whole 
attention on land, without admitting further aspirations towards 
maritime empire. He had doubtless watched, as it went on, 
the gradual change of politics in Arcadia (in the winter and 
spring of 363-362 ij.c.), whereby the Mantineian and oligarchical 
party, profiting by the reaction of sentiment against the pro¬ 
ceedings at Olympia, had made itself a majority in the Pan- 
Arcadian assembly and militia, so as to conclude peace with 
Elis, and to present the prospect of probable alliance with 
Sparta, Elis, and Achaia. This political tendency was doubtless 
kept before Epaminondas by the Tegean party in Arcadia, 
opposed to the party of Mantineia; being communicated to 
him with partisan exaggerations even beyond the reality. The 
danger, actual or presumed, of Tegea, with the arrest which 
had been there operated, satisfied him that a powerful Theban 
intervention could be no longer deferred. As Bceotarch, he 
obtained the consent of his countrymen to assemble a Boeotian 
force, to summon the allied contingents, and to conduct this 
joint expedition into Peloponnesus. 

The army with which he began his march was numerous 
and imposing. It comprised all the Boeotians and Eubueans, 
with a large number of Thessalians (some even sent by 
Alexander of Phene, who had now become a dependent ally of 
Thebes), the Lokrians, Malians, /Enianes, and probably various 
other allies from Northern Greece; though the Phokians 
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declined to join, alleging that their agreement with Thebes 
was for alliance purely defensive. 1 Having passed the line of 
Mount Oneium—which was no longer defended, as it had 
been at his former entrance—he reached Nemca, where he 
was probably joined by the Sikyonian contingent,- and where 
he halted, in hopes of intercepting the Athenian contingent in 
their way to join his enemies. He probably had information 
which induced him to expect them; 11 but the information 
turned out false. The Athenians never appeared, and it was 
understood that they were preparing to cross by sea to the 
eastern coast of Laconia. After a fruitless halt, he proceeded 
onward to Tegea, where his Peloponnesian allies all presently 
joined him: the Arcadians of Tegea, Pallantium, Asea, and 
Megalopolis, the Mossemuns—(all these forming the line of 
frontier against Laconia)—and the Argeians. 

The halt at Nemea, since Epaminondas missed its direct 
purpose, was injurious in another way, as it enabled the main 
body of his Peloponnesian enemies to concentrate at Mantineia; 
which junction might probably have been prevented, had he 
entered Arcadia without delay. A powerful Peloponnesian 
army was there united, consisting of the Mantineians with the 
major part of the other Arcadians—the Eleians—and the 
Achteans. Invitation had been sent to the Spartans ; and old 
Agesilaus, now in his eightieth year, was in full march with 
the Lacedaemonian forces to Mantineia. Besides this, the 
Athenian contingent was immediately expected; especially 
valuable from its cavalry, since the Peloponnesians were not 
strong in that description of force—some of them indeed, 
having none at all. 

Epaminondas established his camp and place of arms within 
the walls of Tegea; a precaution which Xenophon praises, as 
making his troops more secure and comfortable, and his. 
motions less observable by the enemy. 4 He next marched to 
Mantineia, to provoke the enemy to an action before the 
Spartans and Athenians joined; but they kept carefully on. 
their guard, close to Mantineia, too strongly posted to be 
forced. 5 On returning to his camp in Tegea, he was apprised 
that Agesilaus with the Spartan force, having quitted Sparta 
on the inarch to Mantineia, had already made some progress 

1 Xcn. I-Iellen. vii. 5, 5; Diodor, xv. 85. 3 Diodor. xv. 85. 

3 The explanation which Xenophon gives of this halt at Nemea—as if 

Epaminondas was delei mined to it by a peculiar hatred of Athens (IIclloiv 
vii. 5, 6)—seems alike fanciful and ill-tempered. 

4 Xen. Iiellen. vii. 5, S, c Tlutarch, De Glorifi Allien, p. 346 B.. 

T * 
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and reached Hellene. Upon this he resolved to attempt the 
surprise of Sparta by a sudden night-march from Tegeo, which 
lay ni the direct road from Sparta to Mantineia, while Agesi- 
laus in getting from Sparta to Mantineia had to pursue a 
more circuitous route to the westward. Moving shoiily after 
the evening meal, Epaminondas led the Theban force with all 
speed towards Sparta; and he had well-nigh come upon that 
town, “ like a nest of unprotected young birds/’ at a moment 
when no resistance could have been made. Neither Agesilaus, 
nor any one else, expected so daring and well-aimed a blow, 
the success of which would have changed the face of Greece. 
Nothing saved Sparta except the providential interposition of 
the gods, 1 signified by the accident that a Kretan runner 
hurried to Agesilaus, with the news that the Thebans were in 
full march southward from Tegeu, and happened to arrest 
in time his farther progress towards Mantineia. Agesilaus 
instantly returned back with the troops around him to Sparta, 
which was thus put in a sufficient posture of defence before the 
Thebans arrived. Though sufficient for the emergency, how¬ 
ever, his troops were not numerous; for the Spartan cavalry 
and mercenary forces were still absent, having been sene 
forward to Mantineia. Orders were sent for the main army 
at that city to hasten immediately to the relief of Sparta. - 

1 Xen, Hellcn. vii. 5i IO * K«l et fify K p'f}S t 8ela Ttvl /i otpn TrpocreAflw*', 
ni^rj'yyeiA.e rtp ‘Ay^oriAa^ irpo<ni»v t& arpurevjjM, faeftev uv ir6\tv lifxirep 
yeorria v, 'iravr&Traav ^piifxop r&v ap.wov(xiv<av. 

Diodorus coincides in the main fact (xv. 82, 83), though with many in¬ 
accuracies of detail. lie gives a very imperfect idea of this narrow escape 
of Sparta, which is fully attested by Xenophon, even against his own 
partialities. 

ICallisthenfis asserted that the critical intelligence had been conveyed to 
Agesilaus by a Thespian named Euthynus (Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 34). 

a Xenophon (IXelien, vii. 5, 10, 11} describes those facts in a manner 
different on several points from Polybius (ix. 8), and from Diodorus (xv. 
S3). Xenophon’s authority appears to me better in itself, while his narra¬ 
tive is also more probable. He stales distinctly that Agesilaus heard the 
news of the Theban march while he was yet at PelldnS (on the road to 
Mantineia, to which place a large portion of the Spiutan Uoops had 
already gone forward)—that he turned back forthwith, and reached Sparta 
before Epaminondas, with a division not numerous, yet sufficient lo put the 
town in a state of defence. Whereas Polybius affirms, that Agesilaus heard 
the news when he was at Mantineia—that he inarched from thence with 
the whole army lo Sparta, but that Epaminondas reached Sparta before 
him, had already attacked the town and penetrated into the market-place, 
when Agesilaus arrived and drove him back. Diodorus relates that Agesi¬ 
laus never left Sparta, but that the other king Agis, who had been sent 
with the army to Mantineia, divining the plans of Epaminondas, sent word 
by some swift ICrctan runnel’s to Agesilaus and put him upon his guard. 
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The march of Epaminondas had been undertaken only on 
1110 probability, well-nigh realised, of finding Sparta undefended. 

3 ie was in no condition to assault the city, if tolerably occupied 
—still less to spend lime before it; for he knew that the 
enemy from Mantineia would immediately follow him into 
Laconia, within which he did not choose to hazard a general 
action. Lie had found it impracticable to take this unfortified, 
yet unassailable city, Sparta, even at his former invasion oi 
370-369 b.c. ; when he had most part of Peloponnesus in 
active co-operation with him, and when the Lacedaemonians 
had no army in the field. Accordingly, though he crossed the 
Eurotas and actually entered into the city of Sparta 1 (which, 
had no walls to keep him out), yet as soon as he perceived tilt- 
roofs manned with soldiers and other preparations for resistance, 
lie advanced with great caution, not adventuring into the streets 
and amidst the occupied houses. He only tried to get- 
possession of various points of high ground commanding the- 
city, from whence it might be possible to charge down upon 
the defenders with advantage. But even here, though inferior 
in number, they prevented him from making any impression. 
And Archidamus son of Agesilaus, sallying forth unexpectedly 
beyond the line of defence, with a small company of ioo 
hoplites, scrambled over some difficult ground in his front, and 
charged the Thebans even up the hill, with such gallantry, 
that he actually beat them back with some loss; pursuing them 
for a space until he was himself repulsed and forced to retreat. 2 
The bravery of the Spartan Lidas, too, son of Phccbidas the 
captor of the Theban Kadmeia, did signal honour to Sparta, 
in this day of her comparative decline. Distinguished for 
beauty and stature, this youth sallied forth naked and unshielded, 
with his body oiled as in the palaestra. Wielding in his right 
hand a spear and in his left a sword, he rushed among the 
enemy, dealing death and destruction; in spite of which he 
was suffered to come back unwounded ; so great was the awe 

Wesseling rental ks justly, that the mention of Agis must be a mistake ; 
that the second king of Sparta at that time was named KleomcnSs. 

Tolyaeniis (ii. 3, 10) stales correctly that Agesilaus reached Sparta before 
Epaminondas j but he add.? many other details which are too uncertain to 
copy. 

* Xen. Ilellrn. vii. 5, Ii. ’Ewd Bh iyivero ’Eira/teo/w^Sas tv rfj ir6\si 
rwv 2ira prtar&v, &c. 

2 Xen. Hcllen. vii. 5, 12, 13. 

Justin (vi. 7) greatly exaggerates the magnitude and violence of the con¬ 
test, He erroneously represents that Agesilaus did not reach Sparta till 
after Epaminondas. 
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inspired by his singular appearance and desperate hardihood. 
The Ephors decorated him afterwards with a wieath of honour, 
but at the same time fined him for exposing himself without 
defensive armour. 1 

Though the Spartans displayed here an honourable gallantry, 
yet these successes, in themselves trifling, are magnified into 
importance only by the partiality of Xenophon. The capital 
fact was, that Agesilatis had been accidentally forewarned so as 
to get back to Sparta and put it in defence before the Thebans 
arrived. As soon as Epaminondas ascertained this, he saw 
that his project was no longer practicable; nor dirl he do more 
than try the city round, to see if he could detect any vulnerable 
point, without involving himself in a hazardous assault. 
Baffled in his first scheme, he applied himself, with equal 
readiness of resource and celerity of motion, to the execution 
of a second. He knew that the hostile army from Ttianlineia 
would be immediately put in march for Sparta, to ward off all 
danger from that city. Now the straight road from Mantineia 
to Sparta (a course nearly due south all the way) lying through 
Tcgea, was open to Epaminondas, but not to the enemy, who 
would be forced to take another and more circuitous route, 
probably by Asea and Pallantion; so that he was actually 
nearer to Mantineia than they. He determined to return to 
Tegca forthwith, while they were on their march towards Sparta, 
and before they could be apprised of his change of purpose. 
Breaking up accordingly, with scarce any interval of rest, 
he marched back to Tegea; where it became absolutely 
indispensable to give repose to his hoplites, after such severe 
fatigue. But he sent forward his cavalry without any delay, to 
surprise Mantineia, which would be now (lie well knew) unpre¬ 
pared and undefended; with its military force absent on the 
march to Sparta, and its remaining population, free as well as 
slave, largely engaged in the fields upon the carrying of harvest. 
Nothing less than the extraordinary ascendency of Epami¬ 
nondas—coupled with his earnestness in setting forth the 
importance of the purpose, as well as the probable plunder— 
could have prevailed upon the tired horsemen to submit to 
such additional toil, while their comrades were enjoying 
refreshment and repose at Tegea. 2 

1 Plutarch, Agcsilaus, c. 34. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii. 5, T4. Tld\tP Be iropevffeis ws tfivvaro rdx^ra els rfa 

r Vey 4 av f robs fihv dirTdras ai/«raun*e, tous Be brWas eh ri)u Mavrlueiav^ 

BeTjOeh abruv irpoeneapreprjcrat, teal Bttidcncwv &s irdvra fiev et/eta alvai 
rwv Mavrivetav fiatricfitiara, it dvr as Be robs avdp&vovs, fiAAws re teal trlrov 
tnryKOfitBrjs 
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Everything near Mantineia was found in the state which 
Epaminondas anticipated. Yet the town was preserved, and 
his well-laid scheme defeated, by an unexpected contingency 
which the Mamin cions doubtless ascribed to the providence of 
the gods—as Xenophon regards the previous warning given to 
Agesilaus. The Athenian cavalry had arrived, not an hour 
before, and had just dismounted from their horses within the 
walls of Mantineia. Having departed from Eleusis (probably 
after ascertaining that Epaminondas no longer occupied 
Ncmea), they took their evening meal and rested at the 
Isthmus of Corinth, where they seem to have experienced 
some loss or annoyance. 1 2 They then passed forward through 
Kleonse to Mantineia, arriving thiLher without having yet 
broken fast, either themselves or their horses, on that day. It 
was just after they reached Mantineia, and when they had yet 
taken no refreshment—that the Theban and Thessalian cavalry 
suddenly made their appearance, having advanced even to the 
temple of Poseidon, within less than a mile of the gates, 1 * 

The Mantineians were terror-struck at this event. Their 
military citizens were absent on the march to Sparta, while the 
remainder were dispersed about the fields. In this helpless 
condition, they implored aid from the newly-arrived Athenian 
cavalry ; who, though hungry and tired, immediately went forth 
—and indeed were obliged to do so, since their own safety 
depended upon it. The assailants were excellent cavalry, 
Thebans and Thessalians, and more numerous than the 
Athenians. Yet such was the gallantry with which the latte? 
fought, in a close and bloody action, that on the whole they 
gained the advantage, forced the assailants to retire, and had 
the satisfaction to preserve Mantineia with all its citizens and 
property, Xenophon extols 3 (and doubtless with good reason) 

1 Xen. I-Iellen. vii. 5, 15, 16. 

The words— dvffrvX'hp-aTOS yt-yevyfiivov tv Koplvdcp rots lirjrevoriv — 
allude to something which we have no means of making out It is possible 
that the Corinthians, who were at peace with Thebes and had been ill- 
used by Athens (vii. 4, 6-10), may have seen with displeasure, and even 
molested, the Athenian horsemen while resting on their territory. 

2 Polybius, ix. 8, 

8 Xen. Hellen. vii. 5, 15, 16, 17. 

Plutarch (De Gloria Athen. p. 346 D-E) recounts the general fact of 
this battle and the rescue of Mantineia; yet with several inaccuracies which 
we refute by means of Xenophon. 

Diodorus (xv. 84) mentions the rescue of Mantineia by the unexpected 
arrival of the Athenians; but he states them as being 6000 soldiers, that is 
hoplites, under Hegelochus; and he says nothing about the cavalry battle. 
Ile^esilaus is named by Ephorus (ap. Dioff. Laert. ii. 54—compare 
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the generous energy of the Athenians, in going forth hungry 
and fa tig tied. But we must recollect that the Theban cavalry 
had undergone yet more severe hunger and fatigue—that 
Epaminondas Avould never have sent them fonvaid in such 
condition, had he expected any serious resistance ; and that 
they probably dispersed to some extent, for the pui|ioso of 
plundering and seizing subsistence in the fields through which 
they parsed, so that they were found in disorder when the 
Athenians sallied out upon them. The Athenian cavalry- 
commander Kephisodurus, 1 together with Gryllus (son of the 
historian Xenophon), then serving with his brother Diodorus 
among the Athenian horse, were both slain in the battle. A 
memorable picture at A Linens by the contemporary painter 
Euphranor, commemorated both the battle and die peisonnl 
gallantry of Gryllus, to whose memory the Mantineians also 
paid distinguished honours. 

Here were two successive movements of Epaminondas, 
both well conceived, yet botli disappointed by accident, without 
any omission of his own. He had his forces concentiatcd at 
Tugea, while his enemies on their side, returning from Sparta, 
formed a united camp in the neighbourhood of Alantineia. 
They comprised Lacedemonians, Eleians, Arcadians, Achseans, 
and Athenians; to the number in all, of 20,000 foot and 2000 
horse, if we could trust the assertion of Diodorus; a who also 
gives the numbers of Epaminondas as 30,000 foot and 3000 
horse. Little value can be assigned to cilhcr of these 
estimates; nor is it certain which of the two armies was the 
more numerous. But Epaminondas saw that he had now no 

Xcnoph. Do Vectignl. iii. 7) as the general of the cnliie force sent out by 
Athens on this occasion, consisting of infantry as well as cavahy. The 
infantry must have come up somewhat later. 

Polybius also (lx. S), though concuriing in the main with Xenophon, 
differs in several details. I follow the narrative of X on opium, 

1 Ilnrpokration v. K?nln<r 68 wpos t Ephorus ap. Dioovn. Laert. ii. 53; 
Pausan. i. 3, 4; viii. 9, 3 ; viii. II, 5 * 

There is confusion, on several points, between this cavalry battle near 
Mautincia—and the great or general battle, which speedily followed it, 
wherein Epaminondas was slain, Gryllus is sometimes said to have been 
slain in the battle of Mantineia, and even to have lulled Epaminondas with 
his own hand. It would seem as if the picture of Euphranor represented 
Gryllus in the act of killing the Theban commander; and as if the hitter 
tradition of Alliens as well as of Thebes, erroneously bestowed upon that 
Theban commander the name of Epaminondas. 

See this confusion discussed and cleared up, in a good article on the 
Battle of Mantineia, by Arnold Schafer, pp. 5S, 59, in the Rheinisches 
Museum fill Philologie (1846—Funfter Jahrgaug, Erstcs Heft). 

3 Diodor. xv. 84, 
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chance left for striking a blow except through a pitched battle, 
nor did he at all despair of the result. 1 He had brought ouL 
his northern allies for a limited time; which time the}' were* 
probably not disposed to prolong, as the season of harvest was 
now approaching. Moreover his stock of provisions was barely 
sufficient; a the new crop being not yet gathered in, while the 
crop of the former year was probably almost exhausted. He 
took his resolution therefore to attack the enemy forthwith. 

But I cannot adopt the view of Xenophon, that such 
resolution was forced upon Epaminondas against his own will, 
by a desperate position, rendering it impossible for him to get 
away without fighting—by the disappointment of finding so few 
allies on his own side, and so many assembled against him— 
and by the necessity of wiping off the shame of his two recent 
failures (at Sparta and at Mantineia) or perishing in the 
attempt. 8 This is an estimate of the position of Epaminondas, 
not consistent with the facts narrated by Xenophon himself. 
It could have been no surprise to the Theban general that the 
time had arrived for ordering a battle. With what other view 
had he come into Peloponnesus ? Or for what other purpose 
could he have brought so numerous an army ? Granting that 
he expected greater support in Peloponnesus than he actually 
found, we cannot imagine him to have hoped that his mere 
presence, without fighting, would suffice to put down enemies 
courageous as well as powerful. Xenophon exaggerates the 
importance of die recent defeats (as he terms them) before 
Sparta and Mantineia. These were checks or disappointments 
rather than defeats. On arriving at Tegea, Epaminondas had 
found it practicable (which he could not have known before¬ 
hand) to attempt a coup de main % first against Sparta, next 
against Mantineia. Here were accidental opportunities which 
his genius discerned and turned to account. Their success, so 
near to actual attainment, would have been a prodigious point 
gained; 4 but their accidental failure left him not worse off 
than he was before. It remained for him then, having the 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 5, 8 . «al pijv attpevos Kpeirrwv r&v kvmrdKwv 
shat, &c. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii. 5, 19 . ffirdvia 5e rh twir'hdeia fyovrtts HfJttas TreiB&rBai. 
iditeiv, &C. 

a Xen. Hellen. vii. 5, iS. au-rhs 5e Ae\vfAao'fi4vos vavTdirucft rji iavrov 
&T 0 ITO, yrryfiivos fj.lv iv AaictSaipovt ffvv iroAAtp dirAm/cq* uir’ bhlyeav, 
'tirrrifidvos Be iv M avriveta Urirofj.axt%, aXrios Be ysyGvyifj.4vos 8t& t?/v 
He\ov6vvycrov erparelav rov arweardvai Aaicefiaiftaylovs Kal ’Ap/c<ji5as /cal 
’HAefous /cal ’Aflr/vafous* Sore ouk £B<taet Bi/wt-r^ elvai a/*axd irape\0e7y t &c. 

4 Polybius, ix. S, 2. 
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enemy before him in the field, and no further opportunities of 
striking at them unawares by side-blows, to fight them openly ; 
which he and all around him must have contemplated, from 
their first entrance into Peloponnesus, as the only probable 
way of deciding the contest. 

The army of Epaminondas, far from feeling that sentiment 
of disappointed hope and stern necessity which Xenophon 
ascribes to their commander, were impatient to light under his 
orders, nnd full of enthusiastic alacrity when he at last pro¬ 
claimed his intention. He had kept them within the walls of 
Tcgea, thus not only giving them better quarters and fuller 
repose, but also concealing his proceedings from the enemy; 
who on their side were encamped on the border of the 
Mantineian territory. ’Rejoicing in the prospect of going forth 
to battle, the horsemen and hoplites of Epaminondas all put 
themselves in their best equipment. The horsemen whitened 
their helmets—the hoplites burnished up their shields, and 
sharpened their spears and swords. Even the rustic and half¬ 
armed Arcadian villagers, who had nothing but clubs in place 
of sword or spear, were eager to share the dangers of the 
Thebans, and inscribed upon their shields (probably nothing 
but miserable squares of wood) the Theban ensign. 1 The best 
spirit and confidence animated all the allies, as they quitted 
the gates of Tegea, and disposed themselves in the older of 
march commanded by Epaminondas. 

The lofty Mantinico-Tegeatic plain, 2000 feet above the level 
of the sea (now known as the plain of Tripolitza)—“is the 

1 Xen. IlcHen. vii. 5, 20, npoflfytws jttev itevieovvro oi brireis rh ftpdvrj, /ce- 
XeiWros eicelvow 4ireypd<f>ovro /cal 'Aptcdtiwv Sir /Nirat, /itbra^a 

wi Grificuot iiVres* irdvres Be ^kovuvto /col \6y%as /cal fiaxatpas, /cal 4\ajnrp6- 
povto rets a<T 7 rloay. 

There seems a sort of sneer in these latter words, both at the Arcadians 
and Thebans. The Arcadian club-men are called 6ttA.7tcu ; and arc repre¬ 
sented as passing themselves off to be as good as Thebans. 

Sievers (Geschicht. p. 342} and Dr. Thirhvall (Hist. Gr. c. 40, p. 200) 
follow Eckhel in translating this passage to mean that “the Arcadian 
hoplites insciil>ed upon their shields the figure of a club, that being the 
ensign of the Thebans,” I cannot think that this interpretation is the best 
—at least until some evidence is produced, that the Theban symbol on the 
shield was a club, Xenophon does not disdain on other occasions to speak 
sneeringly of the Theban hoplites—see vii. 5, 12. The mention, of 
\Ayxas «ol ftaxatpas, immediately afterwards, sustains the belief that 
$x 0VTes ' immediately before, means “men armed with clubs 5” the 
natural sense of the words. 

The horsemen are said to have “whitened their helmets (or head¬ 
pieces).” Hence I presume that these head-pieces were not made of metal, 
but of wood or wicker-work. Compare Xen, Hcllen. ii. 4, 25. 
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greatest of that cluster of valleys in the centre of Peloponnesus, 
each of which is so closely shut in by the intersecting 
mountains that no outlet is afforded to the waters except 
through the mountains themselves .” 1 Its length stretches 
from north to south, bordered by the mountain ranges of 
Mienalus on the west, and of Artemisium and Parthenion on 
the east. It has a breadth of about eight miles in the broadest 
part, and of one mile in the narrowest. Mantineia is situated 
near its northern extremity, Tegea near its southern; the direct 
distance between the two cities, in a line not much different 
from the north and south, being about ten English miles. The 
frontier line between their two domains was formed by a 
peculiarly narrow part of the valley, where a low ridge projecting 
from the range of Mscnalus on the one side, and another from 
Artemisium on the opposite, contract the space and make a sort 
of defensible pass near four miles south of Mantineia ; 2 thus 
about six miles distant from Tegea. It was at this position, 
covering the whole Mantineian territory, that the army opposed 
to Epaminondas was concentrated; the main Lacedtemonian 
force as well as the rest having now returned from Sparta . 3 

Epaminondas having marched out from Tegea by the northern 
gate, arrayed bis army in columns proper for advancing towards 
the enemy; himself with the Theban columns forming the 
van, Plis array being completed, he at first began his for¬ 
ward march in a direction straight towards the enemy. But 
presently he changed his course, turning to the left towards the 
Maenalian range of mountains, which forms the western border 
of the plain, and which he probably reached somewhere near 
the site of the present Tripolitza. From thence he pursued his 
march northward, skirting the flank of the mountain on the 
side which lies over against or fronts towards Tegea ; 4 * * * * until at 

1 See Colnnel Leake’s Travels in the Morea, vol. iii. cb. 24, p. 45. 

2 Tlnee miles from Mantineia (Leake, ib. p. 51-94) 11 a low ridge of rocks, 
which, advancing into the plain from a projecting part of the Mrcnalinm, 
foimed a natural division between the districts of Tegea and Mantineia. ” 

Compare the same work, vol. i. ch. 3, pp. 100, 112, 114, and the recent 
valuable work of Ernst Cuvtius, reloponnesos (Gotha, 1S51), p. 232-247. 
Gell says that a wall has once been carried across the plain at this boundary 
(Itinerary of the Morea, p. 141-143). 

3 See the indications of the locality of the battle in Pausanias, viii. n, 4, 

5 ; and Colonel Leake—as above referred to. 

4 Xen. Hellen. vii. 5, 21. 

Tripolitza is reckoned by Colonel Leake as about three miles and a half 

fiom the site of Tegea; Mr. Dodwell states it as about four miles, ami 

Cell’s Itinerary of the Morea much the same. 

Colonel Leake reckons about eight miles from Tripolitza to Mantineia. 
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length lie neared the enemy’s position, upon their right flank. 
He here halted, and caused his columns to face to the right; 
thus forming a line, or phalanx of moderate depth, fronting 
towards the enemy. During the march, each lochus or 
company had marched in single file with the Jochagc or captain 
(usually the strongest and best soldier in it) at the head ; 
though we do not know how many of these lochages marched 
abreast, or what was the breadth of the column. When the 
phalanx or front towards the enemy was formed, each loch age 
was of course in line with bis company, and at its left hand ; 
while the Thebans and Epaminondas himself were at the left 
of the whole line. In this position, Epaminondas gave the 
order to ground arms . 1 

The enemy, having watched him ever since he had left Tcgea 
and formed his marching array, had supposed at first that he 
was coming straight up to the front of their position, and thus 
expected a speedy battle. But when he turned to the left 
towards the mountains, so that for some time he did not 
approach sensibly nearer to their position, they began to fancy 
that he had no intention of fighting on that day. Such belief, 
having been once raised, still continued, even though, by 
advancing along the skirts of the mountain, lie gradually arrived 
very close upon their right flank. They were further confirmed 
in the same supposition, when they saw his phalanx ground 
arms ; which they construed as an indication that he was 
about to encamp on the spot where he stood. It is probable 
that Epaminondas may have designedly simulated some other 
preliminaries of encampment, since his march from Tegea 
seems to have been arranged for the purpose partly of raising 
such false impression in his enemies, partly of getting upon 
their right flank instead of their front. He completely suc¬ 
ceeded in his object. The soldiers on the Lacedaemonian side, 
believing that there would be no battle until the next day, 
suffered their ranks to fall into disorder, and scattered about 
the field. Many of the horsemen even took off their breast¬ 
plates and unbridled their horses. And what was of hardly less 
consequence—that mental preparation of the soldier, whereby 

Gell states it as two hours and three minutes, Dodwell as two hours and five 
minutes—or seven miles. 

Colonel Leake, Travels in Morea, vol. i. p. SS-ioo \ Golfs Itinerary, 
p. 141; Dodwell's Travels, vol. ii. p. 41^-422. 

It would seem that Epaminondas, in this latter half of his march, must 
have followed nearly the road from Mantincia to Tallanlium. Pallanliuin 
was situated west by south from Tegea, 

1 Xen. Hellcn. vii. q, 22, 
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he was wound up for the moment of action, and which provident 
commanders never omitted, if possible, to inflame by a special 
harangue at the moment—was allowed to slacken and run 
down . 1 So strongly was the whole army persuaded of the 
intention of Epaminondas to encamp, that they suffered him 
.not only without hindrance, but even without suspicion, to 
make all his movements and dispositions preparatory to 
immediate attack. 

Such improvidence is surprising, when we recollect that the 
ablest commander and the best troops in Greece were so close 
upon the right of their position. It is to be in part explained, 
probably, by the fact that the Spartan headship was now at an 
end, and that there was no supreme chief to whom the whole 
body of Lacedieinonian allies paid deference. If oiLbcr of the 
kings of Sparta was present—a point not distinctly ascertainable 
—he would have no command except over the Lacedaemonian 
troops. In the entire allied army, the Mantineians occupied 
the extreme right (as on a former occasion, because the battle 
was in their territory , 2 and because the Lacedasmoninns had 
lost their once-recognised privilege), together with the other 
Arcadians. On the right-centre and centre were the Lacedae¬ 
monians, Eleians, and Achceans; on the extreme left, the 
Athenians . 3 There was cavalry on both the wings ; Athenian 
on the left—Elcian on the right; spread out with no more 
than the ordinary depth, and without any intermixture of light 
infantry along with the horsemen . 4 

In the phalanx of Epaminondas, he himself with the Thebans 
and Boeotians was on the left; the Argeians on the right; the 
Arcadians, Messenians, Eubccans, Sikyonians and other allies 
in the centre . 5 It was his puqjose to repeat the same general 

1 Xeil. llollen. vii. 5 » 22. Kol yap 5 ^, e&r irpta rrp i'pst by 4 vera f 

aitTip <pd\ay^ t HQero rh tf7rAa* iuerre ehcda'On 

<jrpaTo-ir^evop.€Vtp t Tovro 8e Troikas, \t\vcre jikv r&v ir\cl<rr<ov wotepiuv 
t'jju 4v rats if/uxa7s irphs fidxw Trapacrwliv, fowe Sh r V dv to is gvvt&Iww* 

3 Thucyd. v. 67 ; Fausanias, viii. 9, 5; viii. 10, 4. 

3 Diudor. xv. S5. 

That the Athenians were on the left, we also know from Xenophon 
(Hell. vii. 5, 24), though he gives no complete description of the arrange¬ 
ment of the allies on either side. 

4 Xen. liellen. vii. 5, 23. 

0 Here again, we know from Xenophon that the Thebans were on the 
left ; but the general arrangement of the other contingents we obtain only 
from Diodorus (xv. 85). 

'Tire Tactica of Arrian, also (xi. 2) inform us that Epaminondas formed 
his attacking column, at Leuktra, of the Thebans—at Mantineia, of all the 

KfW)t»*nc 
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plan of attack which had succeeded so perfectly at Lcuklra; 
to head the charge himself with his Boeotians on the left against 
the opposing right or right-centre, and to bear down the enemy 
on that side with irresistible force, both of infantry and cavalry; 
while he kept back his right and centre, composed ol less trust¬ 
worthy troops, until the battle should have been thus wholly 
or partially decided. Accoidingly, he caused the JJceotian 
hoplilcs—occupying the left of his line in lochi or companies, 
with the loch age or captain at the left extremity of each—to 
wheel to the right and form in column fronting the enemy, 
in advance of his remaining line. The Theban lockages thus 
became placed immediately in face of the enemy, as the heads 
of a column of extraordinary depth; all the hoplilcs of each 
lochus, and perhaps of more than one lochus, being ranged in 
hie behind them . 1 What the actual depth was, or what was 
the exact number of the lochus, we do not know. At Leuktra 
Epaminondus had attacked with fifty shields of depth; at 
Mantineia, the depth of his column was probably not less. 
Himself, with the chosen Theban warriors, was at the head of 
it, and he relied upon breaking through the enemy’s phalanx at 
whatever point he charged; since their files would hardly be 
more than eight deep, and very inadequate to resist so over¬ 
whelming a shock. His column would cut through the phalanx 
of the enemy, like the prow of a trireme impelled in sea-fight 
against the midships of her antagonist. 

It was apparently only the Bceotian hoplites who were thus 
formed in column, projected forward in advance; while the 
remaining allies were still left in their ordinary phalanx or 
lines . 2 Epaminondas calculated, that when he should have 

About the practice of the Theban?, both at and after the battle of 
Leuktra, to make their attack with the left, see Plutarch, Qumst. Roman, 
p. 282 D. 

1 Xen, Hcllen, vii. 5 , 22. *E7re{ ye p.i\v y irapayaykv robs eVl ice peas 
vopevophovs \6x°vs els pero>irnv, hrxvpbv 47roti)<raro rb Trep\ 4atirbv tpfioKov, 

t6t€ 07? avaAafSeiV ’irapayyelhas ra fbrAa, tj yeiro * of fie $}ito\o60ovv . 

'O fi£ *rfi (rrpdrevp.a, avriirpippov &tT7rep rptiipr} irpncrqyc, voplfav, ff iry ipfiaAkv 
fiiatatyeie, SicupOepe'tv tiAov rtav ipavritav (frpdrevpa , &c. 

B 1 agiee with Folard (Traits de la Colonne, p. lv.-lxi. prefixed to the 
translation of Polybius) in considering fyQoKov 10 be a column—rather than 
a wedge tapering towards the front. And I dissent from Schneider's 
explanation, who says—“ Epaminondas phalangem contraliit sensim et 
colligit in frontem, ut cunei sett roslri naval is formam efficerel. Copife 
igitur ex utroque latere explicate transeunt in frontem ; hoe est, icapdyeip 
elf p 4 rayjrov. n It appears to me that the troops which Epaminondas caused 
to wheel into the front and to form the advancing column, consisted only of 
the left or Theban division, the best troops in the army —pip \<rxopordr<p 
7rape<riceui£feT0 byoavifaffOat, fie acrdeviirrarop irdppca iireV'njo'ev. More- 
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once broken through Ihc enemy's phalanx at a single point, the 
rust would either take flight, or become bo dispirited, that 
his allies coming up in phalanx could easily deal with them. 

Against the cavalry on the enemy's right, which was 
marshalled only with the ordinary depth of a phalanx ofhoplitcs 
(four, six, or perhaps eight deep 1 ), and without any light 
infantry intermingled with the ranks—the Theban general 
opposed on his left liis own excellent cavalry, Theban and 
Thessalian, but in strong and deep column, so as to ensure to 
them also a superior weight of attack. He further mingled in 
their ranks some active footmen, darters and slingcrs, of whom 
he had many from Thessaly and the Maliac Gulf.- 

There remained one other precaution to take, liis deep 
Theban and Boeotian column, in advancing to the charge, 
would be exposed on its right or unshielded side to the attack 
of the Athenians, especially the Athenian cavalry, from the 
enemy's left. To guard against any such movement, he posted, 
upon some rising ground near his right, a special body of 
reserve, both horse and foot, in order to take the Athenians in 
the rear if they should attempt it. 

All these fresh dispositions for attack, made on the spot, 
must have occupied time, and caused much apparent move¬ 
ment. To constitute both the column of infantry, and the 
column of cavalry for attack on his left—and to post the body 
of reserve on the rising ground at his right against the Athenians 
—were operations which the enemy from their neighbouring 
position could not help seeing. Yet they either did not heed, 
or did not unden land, what was going on . 3 Nor was it until 
Epaminondas, perceiving all to be completed, actually gave the 
word of command “ to take up arms,” that they had any 
suspicion of the impending danger. As soon as they saw him 
in full march moving rapidly towards them, surprise and 
tumultuous movement pervaded their body. The scattered 
hoplites ran to their places; the officers exerted every effort to 

over, the whole account of Xenophon implies that Epaminondas made the 
attack from his own left against the enemy's right, or right-centre, lie was 
afraid that the Athenians would take him in flank from their own loft. 

1 Compare a similar case in Xen. Hcllcn. hi. 4, 13, where the Grecian 
cavalry, in the Asiatic army of Agcsilaus, is said to he drawn up wcttc/i </>d- 
Kay£ M reffffdfiuVf &c. 

' A These irefol ajiimro* —light-armed footmen inteimingled with the nmks 
of the cavalry—are numbered as an important item in the military establish¬ 
ment of the Syracusan despot Gelon (Hurodot, vii. 158). 

3 Perhaps Epaminondas may have contrived in part lo conceal whnl was 
going on by means of cavalry movements in bis front. Something of the 
kind seems alluded to by Polytemis (ii. 3, 14). 
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establish regular array; the horsemen hastened to bridle Ihci- 
horses mid icsume their breast-]dates . 1 And though the space 
dividing the two armies was large enough to allow such mischief 
to be partially corrected—yet soldiers thus taken unawares, 
hurried, and troubled, were notin condition to stand Lhe terrific 
shock of chosen Theban hoplites in deep column. 

The grand force of attack, both of cavalry and infantry, 
which Epaminondas organised on his left, was triumphant in 
both its portions. llis cavalry, powerfully aided by the inter¬ 
mingled darters and light troops from Thessaly, broke and 
routed the enemy's cavalry opposed to them, and then restrain¬ 
ing themselves from pursuit, turned to fall upon the phalanx of 
infantry. Epaminondas on his part with his Theban column 
came into close conflict with the Man tin cum and Lacedtc- 
monian line of infantry, whom, after a desperate struggle o( 
shield, spear, and sword, he bore down by superior force and 
weight, lie broke through the enemy's line of infanLry at this 
point, compelling the Lacedemonians opposed to him, after a 
brave and murderous resistance, to turn their backs and take 
to flight. The remaining troops of the enemy's line, seeing 
the best portion of their army defeated and in flight, turned 
and fled also. The centre and right of Epaminondas, being 
on a less advanced front, hardly came into conflict with the 
enemy until the impression of his charge had been felt, and 
therefore found the troops opposed to them already wavering 
and disheartened. The Achiean, Eleian, and other infantry on 
that side, gave way after a short resistance; chiefly, as it would 
appear, from contagion and alarm, when they saw the Lace¬ 
daemonians broken. The Athenians, however, especially the 
cavalry, on the left wing of their own army, seem to have 
been engaged in serious encounter with the cavalry opposite to 
them. Diodorus affirms them to have been beaten, after a 
gallant fight,- until the Eleian cavalry from the right came to 
their aid. Here, as on many other points, it is difficult to 
reconcile his narrative with Xenophon, who plainly intimates 
that the stress of the action fell on the Theban left and Lacedae¬ 
monian right and centre—and from whose narrative we should 
rather have gathered, that the Eleian cavalry, beaten on their 
own right, may have been aided by the Athenian cavalry from 
the left; reversing the statement of Diodorus. 

1 Xcn. Hellen. vii. 5, 23. 

2 Diodor. xv. 85. 

The omtor /Eschines fought among llie Athenian lioplitcs on this occasion 
(-EschinSs, Fals, Lem p. ^oo, c. <n). 
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In regard to this important battle, however, wo cannot grasp 
with confidence anything beyond the capital determining 
Icatuve and the ultimate result. 1 The calculations of Kpami- 
noudas were completely realised. The irresistible charge, both 
of infantry and cavalry, made by himself with his loll wing, 
not only defeated the troops immediately opposed, but caused 
the enemy’s whole army to take flight, Jt was under these 
victorious circumstances, and while he was pressing on the 
retiring enemy at the head of his Theban column of infantry, 
that he received a mortal wound with a spear in Lhe breast. 
He was, by habit and temper, always foremost in braving 
danger, and on this day probably exposed himself pre¬ 
eminently, as a means of encouraging those around him, and 
ensuring the success of his own charge, on which so much 
depended 3 moreover, a Grecian general fought on foot in the 
ranks, and carried the same arms (spear, shield, &c.) as a 
private soldier. Diodorus tells us that the Laceckeuioniiin 
infantry were making a prolonged resistance, when Epami- 
nondas put himself at the head of the Thebans for a fresh 
and desperate effort; that he stepped for waul, darted his 
javelin, and slew the Lacedaemonian commander; that having 
killed several warriors, and intimidated others, he forced them 
to give way; that the Lacedaemonians, seeing him in advance 
of his comrades, turned upon him and overwhelmed him with 


The remark made by Polybius upon this bill tie deserves notice. He 
states that the description given of Lhe battle by Ephoius was exuemely in¬ 
correct and absurd, airjuing £rcut ignorance both of the ground where it was 
fought and of the possible movements ol the armies. JU- hays that Kiihorus 
had displayed the like incompetence also iu describing the battle of 
i_,eukira; m which case, however, his muralive was less imslp.ulinr. 
because that battle was simple and easily intelligible, iuwtlvhur movements 
oidy of one wing of each army. Hut in regard’lo the Uiltlu of Miuitlneici 
<he s.aysj, the nusilcscnption of Ephurns was of far more deploiablo effect; 
because that battle exhibited much complication and fit neralship, which 
Ephorus chcl not at■ all comprehend, as might be seen by any one who 
ineaMired the ground and studied the movements reported iu this narrative 
“tPolybius, xu. 25). 

• ‘i’M' 1 *^“ 5 "Jhc*»jioii»i»ds ami Timceus were as little to ha trusted 

m the description of land-battles as Kphorus. Whether this reinaik has 
T^ C ^ PPllC ri i r ‘° th ° of Mimtineia, [ do not clearly make out. 

£ 55pS‘&taK”‘“ to * “ J ■—* 

bamp f of t !ir at f- ly, - Pniy A >ilW ?* l!i I10t l * iven us lliii mvi1 descriptinn of this 
T? ° nly ‘ CUou R l110 makti *w M kow in,perfectly 
we know its duaik There is too much reason to fear that lhe account 

We n0W r ^ a( * 1 ?-P 1 i 0 ^ ol ’ u ? may be borrowed in large proper Lion from 
that very nanative of Ephorus here so much disparaged, 
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darts, some of which he avoided, others he turned off with his 
shield, while others, after they had actually entered his body 
and wounded him, he plucked out and employed them in 
repelling the enemy. At length he received a mortal wound 
in his breast with a spear. 1 I cannot altogether omit to notice 
these details; which once passed as a portion of Grecian 
history, though they seem rather ihe offspring of an imagina¬ 
tion fresh from the perusal of the Iliad than a recital of an 
actual combat of Thebans and Lacedemonians, both eminent 
for close-rank fighting, with long spear and heavy shield. The 
mortal wound of Epaminondas, with a spear in Lbe breast, is 
the only part of the case which we really know. The handle 
of the spear broke, and the point was left sticking in his breast, 
lie immediately fell, and as the enemy were at that moment 
in retreat, fell into the arms of his own comrades. There was 
no dispute for the possession of his body, as there had been 
for Ivleombrotus at Lcuktra. 

The news of his mortal wound spread like wild-fire through 
his army; and the effect produced is among the most extra¬ 
ordinary phenomena in all Grecian military history. I give it 
in the words of the contemporary historian. “It was thus 
(says Xenophon) that Epaminondas arranged his order of 
attack; and he was not disappointed in his expectation. For 
having been victorious, on the point where he himself charged, 
he caused the whole army of the enemy to take flight. But 
so soon as he fell, those who remained had no longer any 
power even of rightly using the victory. Though the phalanx 
of the enemy's infantry was in full flight, the Theban hoplilcs 
neither killed a single man more, nor advanced a step beyond 
the actual ground of conflict. Though the enemy's cavalry 
was also in full flight, yet neither did the Theban horsemen 
continue their pursuit, nor kill any more either of horsemen or 
of hoplites, but fell back through the receding enemies with 
the timidity of beaten men. The light troops and peltasts, 
who had been mingled with the Theban cavalry and had aided 
in their victor) 7 , spread themselves over towards the enemy's 
left with the security of conquerors; but there (being unsup- 


1 Diodor. xv. 87. Cornelius Nepos (Epam. c. 9) seems to copy the 
same authority as Diodorus, though more sparing of details. He does not 
seem to have read Xenophon. 

I commend the reader again to an excellent note of Dr. Arnold, on 
Thucydides, iv. 11 ; animadverting upon similar exaggerations and 
embellishments of Diodorus, in the description of the conduct of Brasidas 
at Pylus. 
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ported by their own horsemen) they were mostly cut to pieces 
by the Athenians.” 1 

Astonishing as this recital is, we cannot doubt that it is 
literally true, since it contradicts the sympathies of the reciting 
witness. Nothing but the pressure of undeniable evidence 
could have constrained Xenophon to record a scene so painful 
to him as the Lacedcemonian army beaten, in full flight, and 
rescued from destruction only by the untimely wound of the 
Theban general. That Epaminondas would leave no successor 
either equal or second to himself, now that Pelopidas was no 
more—that the army which he commanded should be incapable 
of executing new movements or of completing an unfinished 
campaign—we can readily conceive. But that on the actual 
battle-field, when the moment of dangerous and doubtful 
struggle had been already gone through, and when the soldier s 
blood is up, to reap his reward in pursuit of an enemy whom 
he sees fleeing before him—that at this crisis of exuberant 
impatience, when Epaminondas, had he been unwounded, 
would have found it difficult to restrain his soldiers from 
excessive forwardness, they should have become at once 
paralysed and disarmed on hearing of his fall—this is what we 
could not have believed, had we not found it attested by a 
witness at once contemporary and hostile. So striking a proof 
has hardly ever been rendered, on the part of soldiers towards 
their general, of devoted and absorbing sentiment All the 
hopes of this army, composed of such diverse elements, were 
centred in Epaminondas; all their confidence of success, all 
their security against defeat, were derived from the idea of 
acting under his orders; all their power, even of striking down 
a defeated enemy, appeared to vanish when those orders were 
withdrawn. We are not indeed to speak of such a proceeding 
with commendation. Thebes and her allied cities had great 
reason to complain of their soldiers, for a grave dereliction of 
military duty, and a capital disappointment of well-earned 
triumph—whatever may be our feelings about the motive. 

1 Xen. ITellen. vii. 5, 25. TV 1 uV ffwju/JoXV o&'tcus iiroriivaro, /cal ovic 

tyevffQ?} rv)5 4\wiBos* apar^tras ydp, p 7rpo<re/3ah€v t t\oy iirotij&e 
<ptvy$tp t& twv h'avrlvv, ’Ewef -ye pty 4rtGtPos ifir etreu, 01 A oarol ofiSfc rj 
opQ&s £r i £5ut><iffdr)(rav xp^^Otxt, &AA& <j>vya6(T7}s flip avrots tV ivavrias 
(ptiXayyos, otBiva kireicreivav of 6ir\irai t ouSe irporj\Qov 4 k rov xuplov %v8tt 
7] <rvp,pQ?i.ty 4y4vsrn’ <puy6vrtev 5’ avrnts kuI twv tmrtaVj airiicreivav pip ofrSc 
of tVirets itt&icovres otfre fancas otffl’ 6ir\iras, &a"irep Be yrr6fL€V0i Tre<popr)pdva>s 
Sitk r&p <pevy6vr&v iroAe/iW SieVe/rop. Keel fifyv of 'dpwttQi /cal of 7rc\raarrat f 
ffvpvevactycdres rots ImrevffLP, &<phtupro juV eirl rov etKav6fi.au, ws tcpwrovvrss' 
4 k^ Be ottIj iw i AOi)paiiaP of TrAeToYot avrup airiBaPoP. 
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Assuredly the man who would be most chagrined of all, and 
whose dying moments must have been embittered if he lived 
to hear it—was Epaminondas himself. But when we look at 
the fact simply as a mark and measure of the ascendency 
cstablished by him over the minds of his soldiers, it will be 
found hardly paralleled in history. I have recounted, a few 
pages ago, the intense grief displayed by the Thebans and 
their allies in Thessaly over the dead body of Pelopidas 1 on 
the hill of Kynoskephalne. But all direct and deliberate 
testimonies of attachment to a dead or dying chief (and doubt¬ 
less these too were abundant on the field of Mantincia) fall 
short of the involuntary suspension of arms in the tempting 
hour of victory. 

That the real victory, the honours of the day, belonged to 
Epaminondas and the Thebans, we know from the conclusive 
evidence of Xenophon. But as the vanquished, being allowed 
to retire unpursued, were only separated by a short distance 
from the walls of Manlineia, and perhaps rallied even before 
reaching the town—as the Athenian cavalry had cut to pieces 
some of the straggling light troops—they too pretended to 
have gained a victory. Trophies were erected on both sides. 
Nevertheless the Thebans were masters of the field of battle; 
so that the Lacedaemonians, after some hesitation, were forced 
to send a herald to solicit truce for the burial of the slain, and 
to grant for burial such Theban bodies as they had in their 
possession. 2 This was the understood confession of defeat. 

The surgeons, on examining the wound of Epaminondas, 
with the spear-licad yet sticking in it, pronounced that he 
must die as soon as that was withdrawn. He first inquired 
whether his shield was safe; and his shield-bearer, answering 
in the affirmative, produced it before his eyes. He next asked 
about the issue of the battle, and was informed that his own 
army was victorious. 8 He then desired to see lolaidas and 
Daiphamus, whom he intended to succeed him as com¬ 
manders j but received the mournful reply, that both of them 
had been slain. 4 “Then (said he) you must make peace with 

3 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 33, 34. 

s The statement of Diodoius (xv. 87) on this point appears to me more 
probable than that of Xenophon (vii. 5, 26). 

The Athenians boasted much of this slight success with their cavalry, en¬ 
hancing its value by acknowledging that all their allies had been defeated 
around them (Plutarch, De Gloria Athcn. p. 350 A). 

8 Biodor. xv. 88 ; Cicero, Be Finibus, ii. 30, 97; Epistol. ad Familiares, 

4 Plutarch, Apophthegm. Return, p. 194 C; iElian, V. H. xii. 3, 
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the enemy.” He ordered the spear-head to be withdrawn, when 
the efflux of blood speedily terminated his life. 

Of Lhe three questions here ascribed to the dying chief, the 
third is the gravest and most significant. The death of these 
two other citizens, the only men in the camp whom Epami- 
nondus could trust, shows how aggravated and irreparable was 
Lhe Theban loss, not indeed as to number, but as to quality. 
Not merely Epaminondas himself, hut the only two men 
qualified in some measure to replace him, perished in the 
some field; and Pelopidas had fallen in the preceding year. 
Such accumulation of individual losses must be borne in mirnl 
when we come to note the total suspension of Theban glory 
and dignity, after this dearly-bought victory. Jt alTuids em¬ 
phatic evidence of the extieme foiwardness with which their 
leaders exposed themselves, as well as of the gallant resistance 
which they experienced. 

'Ihe death of Epaminondas spread rejoicing in the Lacede¬ 
monian camp proportioned to the sorrow of the Theban. To 
more than one warrior was assigned the honour of having 
struck the blow. The Mautineians gave it to their citizen 
Machaerion; the Athenians, to Gryllus son of Xenophon; the 
Spartans, to their countryman Antikrates. 1 At Sparia, dis¬ 
tinguished honour was shown, even in the days of Plutarch, to 
ihe posterity of Antikrates, who was believed to have rescued 
die city from her most formidable enemy. Such tokens afford 
precious testimony, from witnesses beyond all suspicion, to the 
memory of Epaminondas. 

BoLh riuLarcli and Diodorus Lnlk of Epaminondas being carried back to 
the lumf*. But it seems that there could hardly have been any camp. 
Epaminondas had inarched out only a few horns before from Tegea. A 
tent may have been erected on the field to receive him. Five centuries 
afterwards, the Mantineians showed to the traveller Ptiusanias a spot called 
rfkope near the field of battle, to which (they affirmed) the wounded Epami- 
nondas had been carried olf, in great pain, and with his hand on his 
wound—from whence he had looked with anxieLy on the continuing battle 
(Pausati. via. xi, 4). 

1 riutarch, Agesilaus, c. 35 ; Pausanias, i. 3, 3; viii* 9, 2-5 \ viii. II, 4; 
ix. 15, 3. 

The reports however which Pausanias gives, and the name of Machaerion 
which he heard both at Mantineia and at Spaita, are confuted, and axe 
hardly to be reconciled with the story of Plutarch. 

Moreover, it would seem that the subsequent Athenians did not clearly 
distinguish between the fiist battle fought by the Athenian cavalry, 
immediately after their arrival at Mantineia, when they rescued that town 
from being surprised by the Thebans and Thessalians—and the general 
action which followed a few days afterwards, wherein Epaminondas was 
chin 
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How the news of his death was received at Thebes, we have 
no positive account. But there can be no doubt that the 
sorrow, so paralysing to the victoiious soldiers on the field of 
ManLineia, was felt with equal acuteness, and with an effect not 
less depressing, in the Senate-house and market-place of Thebes, 
"file city, the citizen-soldiers, and the allies, would be alike 
impressed with the mournful conviction, that the dying injunc¬ 
tion of iipaniinondas must be executed. Accordingly, negotia¬ 
tions were opened and peace was concluded—probably at once, 
before the army left Peloponnesus. The Thebans and their 
Arcadian allies exacted nothing more than the recognition of 
the statu quo; to leave everything exactly as it was, without 
any change or reactionary measure, yet admitting Megalopolis, 
with the Pan-Arcadian constitution attached to it—and admit¬ 
ting also Messcne as an independent city. Against this last 
article Sparta loudly and peremptorily protested. But not one 
of her allies sympathised with her feelings. Some indeed were 
decidedly against her; to such a degree, that we find the 
maintenance of independent Mess£n& against Sparta ranking 
shortly afterwards as an admitted principle in Athenian foreign 
politics. 1 Neither Athenians, nor Eleians, nor Arcadians, 
desired to sec Sparta strengthened. None had any interest in 
prolonging the war, with prospects doubtful to every one; 
while all wished to see the large armies now in Arcadia dis¬ 
missed, Accordingly the peace was sworn to on these con¬ 
ditions. The autonomy of Mcssene was guaranteed by all, 
except the Spartans; who alone stood out, keeping themselves 
without friends or auxiliaries, in the hope for belter times— 
rather than submit to what they considered as an intolerable 
degradation. 2 

Under these conditions, the armies on both sides retired. 
Xenophon is right in saying, that neither party gained anything, 
either city, territory, or dominion; though before the battle, 
considering the magnitude of the two contending armies, every 
one had expected that the victors, whichever they were, would 

1 See the oration of Demosthenes on behalf of the MegalopolUans (Orat. 
xvi. s. io, p. 204; s, 21, p. 206). 

u Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 35 ; Diodor. xv. 89; Polybius, iv. 33. 

Mr. Fynes Clinton {Fasti I-Icllen. u.c. 361) assigns the conclusion of 
peace to the succeeding year. I do not know however what ground there 
is for assuming such an interval between the battle and the peace. 
Diodorus appears to place the latter immediately after the former. This 
would not count for much, indeed,, against any considerable counter-proba¬ 
bility ; but the probability here (in my judgement) is rather in favour of 
immediate sequence between the two events. 
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become masters, and the vanquished, subjects. P»ut his asser¬ 
tion—that “ there was more disturbance, and more matter of 
dispute, in Greece, after the battle than before it”—must be 
interpreted, partly as the inspiration of a philo-Laconian senti¬ 
ment, which regards a peace not accepted by Sparta as no 
peace at all—partly as based on the circumstance, that no 
definite headship was recognised as possessed by any state. 
Sparta had once enjoyed it, and had set the disgraceful example 
of suing out a confirmation of it from the Persian king at the 
peace of Anlalkidas. Both Thebes and Athens had aspired to 
the same dignity, and both by the like means, since the battle 
of Lcuktra; neither of them had succeeded. Greece was thus 
left without a head, and to this extent the affirmation of Xeno¬ 
phon is true. But it would not be correct to suppose that the 
last expedition of Epaminondas into Peloponnesus was unpro¬ 
ductive of any results—though it was disappointed of its great 
and brilliant fruits by his untimely death. Before he marched 
in, the Theban party in Arcadia (Tegea, Megalopolis, &c.) was 
on the point of being crushed by the Mantineians and their 
allies. His expedition, though ending in an indecisive victory, 
nevertheless broke up the confederacy enlisted in support of 
Mantineia; enabling Tegea and Megalopolis to maintain them¬ 
selves against their Arcadian opponents, and thus leaving the 
frontier against Sparta unimpaired. While therefore we admit 
the affirmation of Xenophon—that Thebes did not gain by 
the battle either city, or territory, or dominion—we must at 
the same time add, that she gained the preservation of her 
Arcadian allies, and of her anti-Spartan frontier, including 
Messcne. 

This was a gain of considerable importance. But dearly 
indeed was it purchased, by the blood of her first hero, shed on 
the field of Mantineia; not to mention his two seconds, whom 
we know only from his verdict—Daiphantus and lolaidas. 1 He 
was buried on the field of battle, and a monumental column 
was erected on his tomb. 

Scarcely any character in Grecian history has been judged 
with so much unanimity as Epaminondas. He has obtained a 
meed of admiration—from all, sincere and hearty—from some, 
enthusiastic. Cicero pronounces him to be the first man of 
Greece. 2 The judgement of Polybius, though not summed up 
so emphatically in a single epithet, is delivered in a manner 

1 Fausanias, vitw ii, 4, 5. 

fl Cicero, Tuscnlan. i. 2, 4; Be Orator, iii. 34, 139. "Epaminondas, 
princeps, meo judicio, Grtecia;,” &c. 
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hardly less significant and laudatory. Nor was it merely 
historians or critics who formed this judgement. The best men 
of action, combining the soldier and the patriot, sucli as Timo- 
leon and Philopcemen, 1 set before them Epaminondas as their 
model to copy. 

The remaik has been often made, and suggests itself when¬ 
ever we speak of Epaminondas, though its full force will be felt 
only when we come to follow the subsequent history—that with 
him the dignity and commanding influence of Thebes both 
began and ended. His period of active political life compre¬ 
hends sixteen years, from the resurrection of Thebes into a free 
community, by the expulsion of the Lacedemonian harmost 
and garrison, and the subversion of the ruling oligarchy—to 
the fatal day of Mantincia (379-362 e.c.). His prominent and 
unparalleled ascendency belongs to the last eight years, from 
the victory of Leuktra (371 b.c.). Throughout this whole 
period, both all that we know, and all that we can reasonably 
divine, fully bears out the judgement of Polybius and Cicero, 
who had the means of knowing much more. And this too— 
let it be observed—though Epaminondas is tried by a severe 
canon; for the chief contemporary witness remaining is one 
decidedly hostile. Even the philo-Laconian Xenophon finds 
neither misdeeds nor omissions to reveal in the capital enemy 
of Sparta—mentions him only to record what is honourable— 
and manifests the perverting bias mainly by suppressing or 
slurring over his triumphs. The man whose eloquence bearded 
Agesilaus at the congress immediately preceding the battle 
of Leuktra a —who in that battle stripped Sparta of her glory, 
and transferred the wreath to Thebes—who a few months after¬ 
wards, not only ravaged all the virgin territory of Laconia, but 
cut off the best half of it for the restitution of independent 
Mess6n€, and erected the hostile Arcadian community of Mega¬ 
lopolis on its frontier—the author of these fatal disasters inspires 
in Xenophon such intolerable chagrin and antipathy, thaL in the 
first two he keeps back the name, and in the third, suppresses 
the tiling done. But in the last campaign, preceding the battle 
of Mantineia (whereby Sparta incurred no positive loss, and 
where the death of Epaminondas softened every predisposition 
against him), there was no such violent pressure upon the 
fidelity of the historian. Accordingly, the concluding chapter 

1 Plutarch, Philopccmen, c. 3 ; Plutarch, Timolcon, c. 36. 

3 See the inscription of four lines copied by Pausanias from the statue of 
Epaminondas at Thebes (Paus. ix. is, 6):— 

‘ri/isr^pjuj / 3 ouAais iVapr^ fi.lv citclpaTO S(J£ai/ } Sir 
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of Xenophon’s ‘Hcllenica’ contains a panegyric , 1 ample and 
unqualified, upon the military merits of the Theban general; 
upon his daring enterprise, his comprehensive foresight, his care 
to avoid unnecessary exposure of soldiers, hh excellent dis¬ 
cipline, his well-combined tactics, his fertility of aggressive 
resource in striking at the weak points of the enemy, who con¬ 
tent themselves with following and parrying his blows (to use a 
simile of Demosthenes -) like an unskilful pugilist, and only 
succeed in doing so by signal aid fiom accident. The effort of 
strategic genius, then for the first time devised and applied, of 
bringing an irresistible force of attack to bear on one point 
of the hostile line, while the rest of his army was kept com¬ 
paratively back until the action had been thus decided—is 
clearly noted by Xenophon, together with its triumphant effect, 
at the battle of Mantineia; though the very same combination 
on the field of Leuktra is slurred over in his description, as if it 
were so commonplace as not to require any mention of the 
chief with whom it originated. Compare Epaminondas with 
Agcsilaus—how great is the superiority of the first—even in the 
narrative of Xenophon, the earnest panegyrist of the other I 
How manifestly are we made to see that nothing except the 
fatal spear-wound at Mantineia, prevented him from reaping 
the fruit of a series of admirable arrangements, and from 
becoming arbiter of Peloponnesus, including Sparta herself 1 

The military merits alone of Epaminondas, had they merely 
belonged to a general of mercenaries, combined with nothing 
praiseworthy in other ways—would have stumped him as a man 
of high and original genius, above every other Greek, antece¬ 
dent or contemporary. But it is the peculiar excellence of this 
great man that we are not compelled to borrow from one 
side of his character in order to compensate deficiencies in 
another. 3 His splendid military capacity was never prostituted 
to personal ends) neither to avarice, nor ambition, nor over¬ 
weening vanity. Poor at the beginning of his life, he left at 
the end of it not enough to pay his funeral expenses; having 
despised the many opportunities for enrichment which his 
position afforded, as well as the richest offers from foreigners. 4 

1 Xcnoph. I-Iellen. vii. 5, 8, 9. 

n Demosthenes, Philipp. I. p. 51, s. 46. 

3 The remark of Diodorus (xv. 88) upon Epaminondas is mote emphatic 
than we usually find in him —Ilapa phv y&p Stedcry rwv &Wa>jr %v ttv evpoi 
wpoTcpiiita Tiji B6£r}s, vapk Bfc ravrtp tracras ras aperas T^BpouTfiems. 

4 Polybius, xxxii. 8, 6. Cornelius Nepos (Epaminondas, c, 4) gives 
one anecdote, among seveial which be affirms to have found on record, of 
Jarre pecuniary presents tendered to, and repudiated by, Epaminondas ; an 
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Of ambition he had so little, by natural temperament, that his 
lriends accused him of torpor. But as soon as the perilous ex¬ 
posure of Thebes required it, he displayed as much energy in 
her defence us the most ambitious of her citizens, without any 
of that captious exigence, frequent in ambitious men, as to the 
amount of glorification or deference due to him from his 
countrymen. And his personal vanity was so faintly kindled, 
even after the prodigious success at Lcuktra, that we find him 
serving in Thessaly as a private hoplite in the ranks, and in the 
city as an mdile or inferior street-magistrate, under the title 
of Telearchus. An illustrious specimen of that capacity and 
good-will, both to command and to be commanded, which 
Aristotle pronounces to form in their combination the charac¬ 
teristic feature of the worthy citizen. 1 He once incurred the 
displeasure of his fellow-citizens, for his wise and moderate 
policy in Achaia, which they were ill-judged enough to reverse. 
We cannot doubt also that he was frequently attacked by 
political censors and enemies—the condition of eminence in 
every free state; buL neither of these causes ruffled the dignified 
calmness of his political course. As he never courted popu¬ 
larity by unworthy arts, so he bore unpopularity without 
murmurs, and without any angry renunciation of patriotic duly. 3 

The mildness of his antipathies against political opponents 
at home was undeviating; and, what is even more remarkable, 
amidst the precedents and practice of the Grecian world, his 
hostility against foreign enemies, Boeotian dissentients, and 
Theban exiles, was uniformly free from reactionary vengeance. 
Sufficient proofs have been adduced in the preceding pages of 
this rare union of attributes in the same individual; of lofty 
disinterestedness, not merely as to corrupt gains, but as to the 

anecdote recounted with so much precision of detail, that it appears to 
deserve credit, though we cannot assign the exact time when the alleged 
briber, Diomedon of Kyzikus, came to Thebes. 

Plutarch (Be Genio Socratis, p. 5S3 F) relates an incident about Jason 
of Phene tendering money in vain to Epaminondas, which cannot well have 
happened before "the liberation of the Kadmeia (the period to which 
Plutarch’s dialogue assigns it), but may have happened afterwards. 

Compare Plutarch, Apophthegm. Reg. p. 193 C; and PluLarch’s bife 
of Fabius Maximus, c. 27. 

1 Aiistolel. Politic, iii. 2, 10. 

a Plutarch, Compare Alkibind, and Coriolanus, c. 4. ‘Erccl r6 ye $ 
\nrap?j juijSe flepaireuTi/c^ vx^ v efreu, «oi MetsAAos elx 6 ’ApnrrelBijs /cal 
> E‘ 1 ^ajxe^ve^^t/oas• aAAa fcarcuppoveiv &s a\T)&S>s $>v Sij/uth Hern /cal BoGrai /cal 
d<pr Aecrtfai itvptos, t^oarpaia^SpLevot «al &Trox^ipOTOuovfiet/ot /cal KaraSuca(6/xeuat 
v oAAd/cis ovk w py i(ovro rots iroKlrats ayvafiovovatv, a A A’ tjy&ircop axiOts fitra- 
pte\optevovs /cal SirjWdrrovTQ irapatcaAovvrcou , 
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more seductive irritabilities of ambition, combined with a just 
measure of attachment towards partisans, and unparalleled 
gentleness towards enemies. His friendship with Pelopidas 
was never disturbed during the fifteen years of their joint 
political career ; an absence of jealousy signal and creditable to 
both, though most creditable to Pelopidas, the richer, as well as 
the inferior man of the two. To both, and to the harmonious 
co-operation of both, Thebes owed her short-lived splendour and 
ascendency. Yet when we compare the one with the other, we 
not only miss in Pelopidas the transcendent strategic genius and 
conspicuous eloquence, but even the constant vigilance and 
prudence, which never deserted his friend. IF Pelopidas had 
had Epaminondas as his companion in Thessaly, he would 
hardly have trusted himself to the good faith, nor tasted the 
dungeon of the Pherrean Alexander; nor would he have rushed 
forward to certain destruction, in a transport of frenzy, at the 
view of that hated tyrant in the subsequent battle. 

In eloquence, Epaminondas would doubtless have found 
superiors at Athens; but at Thebes, he had neither equal, nor 
predecessor, nor successor. Under the new phase into which 
Thebes passed by the expulsion of the Lacedcemonians out of 
the Kadmeia, such a gift was second in importance only to the 
great strategic qualities ; while the combination of both elevated 
their possessor into the envoy, the counsellor, the debater, of 
his country, 1 as well as her minister at war and commander-in¬ 
chief. The shame of acknowledging Thebes as leading state 
in Greece, embodied in the current phrases about Boeotian 
stupidity, would be sensibly mitigated, when her representative 
in an assembled congress spoke with the flowing abundance of 
the Homeric Odysseus, instead of the loud, brief, and hurried 
bluster of Menelaus. 2 3 The possession of such eloquence, 
amidst the uninspiring atmosphere of Thebes, implied far 
greater mental force than a similar accomplishment would have 
betokened at Athens. In Epaminondas, it was steadily asso¬ 
ciated with thought and action—that triple combination of 
thinking, speaking, and acting, which Isokrates and other 

1 See an anecdote about Epaminondas as the diplomatist and negotiator 

on behalf of Thebes against Athens—&c. Athenrcus, xiv. 
p. 650 E. 

3 Homer, Iliad, iii. 210-520 (Menelaus and Odysseus)— 

*AW' ore Sij Tpueatriv a,yeipoy.4vot<nv etux.9ev t 
*Hrot flip MeTriTpo^dSTjp dyopeve, 

Haupa uev, iXka /tdAaAiyciiJs* ou &c, 

.... \AaX* orr p* oiru rt fxcyaXqv tic cmjflros (Odysseus.), 

Kal erre a pi^aSeircrw' eotKom 

Ovh4t' (wavr 'Ofivtnjt y' cpi'cro'cts /3por&s aXAas, &c. 
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Athenian sophists 1 set before their hearers as the stock and 
qualification for meritorious civic life. To the bodily training 
and soldierlike practice, common to all Thebans, Epaminondas 
added an ardent intellectual impulse and a range of discussion 
with the philosophical men around, peculiar to himself. He 
was not floated into public life by the accident of birth or 
wealth—nor hoisted and propped up by oligarchical clubs—nor 
even determined to it originally by any spontaneous ambition 
of his own. But the great revolution of 379 u.c., which 
expelled from Thebes both the Lacedaemonian garrison and the 
local oligarchy who ruled by its aid, forced him forward by the 
strongest obligations both of duty and interest; since nothing 
but an energetic defence could rescue both him and every 
other free Theban from slavery. It was by the like necessity 
that the American revolution, and the first French revolution, 
thrust into the front rank the most instructed and capable men 
of the country, whether ambitious by temperament or not. As 
the pressure of the time impelled Epaminondas forward, so it 
also disposed his countrymen to look out for a competent 
leader wherever he was to be found; and in no other living 
man could they obtain the same union of the soldier, the 
general, the orator, and the patriot. Looking through all 
Grecian history, it is only in Perikles that we find the like 
many-sided excellence; for though much inferior to Epami¬ 
nondas as a general, Perikles must be held superior to him as 
a statesman. But it is alike true of both—and the remark tends 
much to illustrate the sources of Grecian excellence—that 
neither sprang exclusively from the school of practice and 
experience. They both brought to that school minds exercised 
in the conversation of the most instructed philosophers and 
sophists accessible to them—trained to varied intellectual com¬ 
binations, and to a larger range of subjects than those that 
came before the public assembly—familiarised with reasonings 
which the scrupulous piety of Nikias forswore, and which the 
devoted military patriotism of Pelopidas disdained. 

On one point, as I have already noticed, the policy recom¬ 
mended by Epaminondas to his countrymen appears of 
questionable wisdom—his advice to compete with Athens for 
transmarine and naval power. One cannot recognise in this 
advice the same accurate estimate of permanent causes—the 
same long-sighted view, of the conditions of strength to Thebes 
and of weakness to her enemies, which dictated the foundation 
of MessSnd and Megalopolis. These two towns, when once 

1 See vol. viii. ch. Ixvii. of this History— (jjpouetv, \(yeiv t ical irparrew, &e. 
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founded, look such firm root, that Spaita could not persuade 
even her own allies to aid in effacing Lb cm • a clear proof of 
the sound reasoning on which their iounder had proceeded. 
What Epaminondas would have done—whether he would have 
followed out maxims equally prudent and penetrating—if he 
had survived the victory of Mantineia—is a point which we 
cannot pretend to divine. He would have found himself then 
on a pinnacle of glory, and invested with a plenitude of power, 
such as no Greek ever held without abusing. Hut all that we 
know ol Epaminondas justifies the conjecture that he would 
have been found equal, more than any other Greek, even to 
this great trial; and that his untimely death shut him out from 
a future not less honourable to himself, than beneficial to Thebes 
and to Greece generally. 

Of the private file and habits of Epaminondas we know 
scarcely anything. We are told that he never married ; and we 
find brief allusions, without any details, to attachments in which 
he is said to have indulged. 1 * * 4 Among the countrymen of Pindar," 
devoted attachment between mature men and beautiful youths 
was more frequent than in other parts of Greece. It was con¬ 
firmed by interchange of mutual oaths at the tomb of lolaus, 
and Avns reckoned upon as the firmest tie of military fidelity in 
the hour of battle. Asopichus and Kaphisodorus are named 
as youths to whom Epaminondas was much devoted. The 
first fought with desperate bravery at the battle of Leuktra, and 
after the victory caused an image of the Leuktriun trophy to be 
carved on his shield, which he dedicated at Delphi; a the second 
perished along with his illustrious friend and chief on the field 
of Mantineia, and was buried in a grave closely adjacent to 
him. 1 

it rather appears that the Spartans, deeply incensed against 
their allies for having abandoned them in reference to MessenG, 
began to turn their attention away from the affairs of Greece to 
those of Asia and Egypt. But the dissensions in Arcadia were 
not wholly appeased even by the recent peace. The city of 

1 Plutarch, Apophtheg. Reg. p. 192 E ; Alhcnse. xiii. p. 590 C. 

a Hieronymus np. Athenai. xiu. p. 003 A; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. xS: 
Xenoph. I<ep. Eacedccmon. ii. 12. 

Sec the striking anti impassioned fragments of Pindar, addressed by him 
when old to the youth Theoxenus of Teiicdos, "Frugal. 2 of the Slcolia, in 
Disscn’s edition, and L'occkh's edition of Pindar, vol. Hi. p. 611, ap. 
Athenmum, xiii. p. 605 C. 

a See Theopompns, Flag. 1S2, ed. Didot, ap. Athenre. xiii. p. 605 A. 

4 Plulftich, Pelopid. ut sup ,; Plutarch, AmaLorius, p. 761 D J compare 
Xenoph. HeUen. iv, S, 39. 
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Megalopolis had been founded only eight years before by the 
coalescence of many smaller townships, all picviously enjoying 
a separate autonomy more or loss perfect. The vehement anti- 
Spartan impulse, which marked the two years immediately 
succeeding the battle of Leuktra, had overruled to so great a 
degree the piior instincts of these townships, that they had lent 
themselves to the plans of Lykomedes and Epaminondas for 
an enlarged community in the new city. But since that period, 
reaction had taken place. The Mantineians had come to be 
at the head of an anti-Megalopolitan party in Arcadia; and 
several of the communities which had been merged in Mega¬ 
lopolis, counting upon aid from them and from the Eleians, 
insisted on seceding, and returning to their original autonomy. 
But for foreign aid, Megalopolis would now have been in great 
difficulty, A pressing request was sent to the Thebans, who 
despatched into Arcadia 3000 hoplites under Pammenes. This 
force enabled the Megalopolitans, though not without measures 
of considerable rigour, to uphold the integrity of their city, and 
keep the refractory members in communion, 1 And it appears 

1 Biodor. xv. 94. 

I venture here to depart from Diodorus, who states that these 3000 men 
wzxg Athenians, not Thebans ; that the Megalopolitans sent to ask aid from 
Athens, and that the Athenians sent these 3000 men under Pammenes. 

That J hodorus (or the copyist) has here mistaken Thebans for Athenians, 
appeals to me, on the following grounds :— 

1. Whoever reads attentively the oration delivered by Demosthenes in the 
Athenian assembly (about ten years aftei this period) respecting the pro¬ 
priety of sending an armed force to defend Megalopolis against the tin eats 
of Sparta—will "see, I think, that Athens can never before have senL any 
mill Lai y assistance to Megalopolis, lloih the arguments which Demosthenes 
urges, and Iho^e which he combats as having been urged by opponents, 
exclude the reality of any such previous proceeding. 

2. Even at the time when the above-mentioned oration was delivered, the 
Megalopolitans were still (compare Diodorus, xvi. 39) under special alliance 
with, and guardianship of, Thebes—though the latter had then been so much 
weakened by the Sacred War and other causes, that it scenicd doubLful 
whether she could give them complete protection against Sparta. But in 
the year next after the battle of Mantineia, the alliance between Megalopolis 
and Thebes, as well as l he hostility between Megalopolis and Athens, was 
still fresher and more intimate. The Thebans (then in unimpaired power), 
who had fought for them in the preceding year—not the Athenians, who 
had fought against them—would be the peisons invoked for aid to Megalo¬ 
polis ; nor had any positive reverses as yet occurred to disable the Thebans 
from furnishing aid. 

3. Lastly, Pammcn£s is a Theban general, friend of Epaminondas. ITe 
is mentioned as such not only by Diodorus himself in another place (xvi. 
34), but also by Pausanias (viii. 27, 2), ns the general who had been sent to 
watch over the building of Megalopolis, by Plutarch (Plutarch, Pelopidus, 
c, 26; Plutarch, Reipub. Gercnd. Prsecept. p. S05 l r ), and by Polyamus 
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that the interference thus obtained was permanently efficacious, 
so that the integrity of this recent Pan-Arcadian community 
was no further disturbed. 

The old king Agesilaus was compelled, at the age of eighty, 
to see the dominion of Sparta thus irrevocably narrowed, her 
intluenee in Arcadia overthrown, and the loss of Messfine 
formally sanctioned even by her own allies. All his protests, 
and those of his soil Archidamus, so strenuously set forth by 
Isokrates, had only ended by isolating Sparta more than ever 
from Grecian support and sympathy. Archidamus probably 
never seriously attempted to execute the desperate scheme 
which he had held out as a threat some two or three years 
before the battle of Mantineia; that the Lacedaemonians would 
send away their wives and families, and convert their military 
population into a perpetual camp, never to lay down arms until 
they should have reconquered Messene or perished in the 
attempt. 1 Yet he and his father, though deserted by all 
Grecian allies, had not yet abandoned the hope that they might 
obtain aid, in the shape of money for levying mercenary troops, 
from the native princes in Egypt and the revolted Persian satraps 
in Asia, with whom they seem to have been for some time in a 
sort of correspondence. 3 

About the time of the battle of Mantineia—and as it would 
seem, for some years before—a large portion of the western 
dominions of the Great King were in a state partly of revolt, 
partly of dubious obedience. Egypt had been for some years 
in actual revolt, and under native princes, whom the Persians 
had vainly endeavoured to subdue (employing for that purpose 
the aid of the Athenian generals Iphikrates and Timotheus) 
both in 374 and 371 b.c, Ariobarzanes, satrap of the region 
near the Propontis and the Hellespont, appears to have re¬ 
volted about the year 367-366 b.c. In other parts of Asia 
Minor, too—Paphlagonia, Pisidia, &c.—the subordinate princes 
or governors became disaffected to Artaxerxes. But their 
disaffection was for a certain time kept down by the extra¬ 
ordinary ability and vigour of a Karian named Datames, 

(v. 16, 3). We find a ptivate Athenian citizen named Pammenes, a gold¬ 
smith, mentioned in the oration of Demosthenes against Meidias (s. 31, 
p. 521); but no Athenian officer or public man of that time so named. 

Upon these grounds, I cannot but feel convinced that PammcnSs and his 
troops were Thebans, and not Athenians. 

I am happy to find myself in concurrence with Dr. Thirlwall on this point 
(Hist. Gr. vol. v. ch. xliii. p. 368, note). 

1 See IsofcrntSs, Orat. vi. (Archidamus) s. 85-93. 

E I.soF rates. Or. vi. (Archid.) s. 73, 
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commander for th^ king in a part of Kappadokin, who gained 
several important victories over them, by rapidity of movement 
and well-combined stratagem. At length the services of 
Datames became so distinguished us to excite the jealousy of 
many of the Persian grandees ; who poisoned the royal mind 
against him, and thus drove him to raise the standard of revolt 
in his own disliict of Kappadokia, under alliance and concert 
with Ariobarzan&s. It was in vain that Autophradates, satrap 
of Lydia, was sent by Artaxerxes with a powerful force to 
subdue Datames. The killer 1 existed all the open force of 
Persia, and was at length overcome only by llie treacherous 
conspiracy of Mithridates (son of Ariobarzan&s), who, corrupted 
by the Persian court and becoming a traitor both to his father 
Ariobarzanes and to Datames, simulated zealous cooperation, 
tempted the latter to a confidential interview, and there 
assassinated him. 1 

Still howeve r there remained powerful princes and satraps in 
Asia Minor, disaffected to the court; Mausolus prince of Kara, 
Orontcs satrap of Mysia, and Autophradates satrap of Lydia— 
the last having now apparently joined the revoHeva, though he 
had before been active in upholding the authority of the king. 
It seems Loo that the revolt extended to Syria and Phoenicia, 
so that all the western coast with its largo revenues, as well as 
Egypt, was at once subtracted from the empire. Tachos, native 
king of Egypt, was prepared to lend assistance to this formidable 
combination of disaffected commanders, who selected Orontes 
as their chief; confiding to him their united forces, and sending 
fthenmithres to Egypt to procure pecuniary aid. But the 
Persian court broke the force of this combination by corrupting 
both Orontcs and Rhcomi thrills, who betrayed their confederates, 
and caused the enterprise to fail. Of the particulars we know 
little or nothing. 2 

1 Cornelius Nepos has given a biography of Datnmch at some length, te- 
-counting his military exploits and stiatngenis. He places D.itamgs, in 
point of military talent, above all barbari , except Hamilcar Barca anil 
Hannibal (c, r). Polymnus also (vii. 29) recounts several memorable pro¬ 
ceedings of the same chief. Compare too Diodoius, xv. 91 ; and Xen. 
Cyropted, viii. 8, 4. 

We cannot make out with any certainty either (he history, or the chro¬ 
nology, of Datames. His exploits seem to belong to the last ten years of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, and his death seems Lo have taken place a little before 
the death of that prince ; which last event is to be assigned to 359-3585.0. 
See Mr, Fynes Clinton, Fast. Hell. ch. iS, p. 316, Appendix. 

a Diodor. xv. 91, 92; Xenophon, Cyiopivd. viii. 8, 4, 

Our information about these disturbances in the interior of the Persian 
empire is so scanty and confused, that few of Uie facLs can be said to be 
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Eoth the Spartan king Agesilaus, with 1000 Lacedremonian 
or Peloponnesian hopliles—and the Athenian general Chabrias 
—were invited to Egypt to command the forces of Tachos ; the 
former on land, the latter at sea. Chabrias came simply as a 
volunteer, without any public sanction or order from Athens. 
But the service of Agesilaus was undertaken for the purposes 
and with the consent of the authorities at home, attested by the 
presence of thirty Spartans who came out as his counsellors. 
The Spartans were displeased with the Persian king for having 
sanctioned the independence of Aicss&ne; and as the prospect 
of overthrowing or enfeebling his empire appeared at this 
moment considerable, they calculated on reaping a large 
reward for their services to the Egyptian prince, who would in 
return lend them assistance towards their views in Greece. 
But dissension and bad judgement marred all the combinations 
against the Persian king. Agesilaus, on reaching Egypt, 1 was 
received with little respect. The Egyptians saw with astonish¬ 
ment, that one, whom they had invited as a formidable warrior, 
was a little deformed old man, of mean attire, and sitting on the 
grass with his troops, careless of show or luxury. They not 
only vented their disappointment in sarcastic remarks, but also- 
declined to invest him with the supreme command, as he had 
anticipated. He was only recognised as general of the mer¬ 
cenary land-force, while Tachos himself commanded in chief, 
and Chabrias was at the head of the fleet. Great efforts were 
made to assemble a force competent to act against the Great 
King; and Chabrias is said to have suggested various stratagems 
for obtaining money from the Egyptians. 3 The army having 
been thus strengthened, Agesilaus, though discontented and 
indignant, nevertheless accompanied Tachos on an expedition 
against the Persian forces in Phoenicia ; from whence they were 
forced to return by the revolt of Nektanebis, cousin of Tachos, 
who caused himself to be proclaimed king of Egypt. Tachos 
was now full of supplications to Agesilaus to sustain him against 
his competitor for the Egyptian throne; while Nektanebis also, 
on his side, began to bici high for the favour of the Spartans. 
With the sanction of the authorities at home, but in spile of the 

certainly known. Diodorus has evidently introduced into the year 362-36 s 
B.c. a series of events, many of them belonging to years before and after. 
Rehdantz (Vit, Iphicrat, Chabr. elTimoth. p. 154-161) brings together all 
the statements; but unfortunately with little result. 

1 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 36; Athemeus, xiv. p. 616 D; Cornelius Nepos, 
Agesil. c. S. 

* See Pseudo-Aristolcl. CEconomic. ii. 2*;. 
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exchanged Tor a miso-Theban sentiment which gradually 
acquired the force of a passion. As principal conductor of 
the war between 39-1-3S7 n.c., he displayed that vigour and 
ability which never forsook him in military operations, but 
when he found that the empire of Sparta near home could not 
be enforced except by making her the ally of Persia and the 
executor of a Persian rescript, he was content to purchase such 
aid, in itself dishonourable, by the still greater dishonour of 
sacrificing the Asiatic Greeks. For the time, his policy seemed 
to succeed. From 387 to 379 d.c, (that is, down to the time 
of the revolution at Thebes, effected by Pelopidas and his 
small band), the ascendency of Sparta on land, in Central 
Greece, was continually rising. But her injustice and oppres¬ 
sion stand confessed even by her panegyrist Xenophon ; and 
this is just the period when the influence of Agesilaus was at 
its maximum. Afterwards we find him personally forward in 
sheltering Sphodrias from punishment, and thus bringing upon 
bis countrymen a war with Athens as well as with Thebes. Jjl 
the conduct of that war his military operations were, as usual, 
strenuous and able, with a certain measure of success. BliL 
on the whole, the war turns out unfavourably for Sparta. In 
371 u.c., she is obliged to accept peace on terms very humiliat¬ 
ing, as compared with her position in 387 n.c.; and the only 
compensation which she receives, is, the opportunity of striking 
the Thebans out of the treaty, thus leaving them to contend 
single-handed against what seemed overwhelming odds. Of 
this intense miso-Theban impulse, which so speedily brought 
about the unexpected and crushing disaster at Leuktra, Agu- 
silaus stands out as the prominent spokesman. In the days of 
Spartan misfortune which followed, we find his conduct credit¬ 
able and energetic, so far as the defensive position, in which 
Sparta then found herself, allowed. And though Plutarch 
seems displeased with him 1 for obstinacy in refusing to acknow¬ 
ledge the autonomy of MessCne (at the peace concluded after 
the battle of Mantineia) when acknowledged by all the other 
Greeks—yet it cannot be shown that this refusal brought any 
actual mischief to Sparta; and circumstances might well have 
so turned out, that it would have been a gain. 

On the whole, in spite of the many military and personal 
merits of Agesilaus, as an adviser and politician he deserves 
little esteem. AVc are compelled to remark the melancholy 
contrast between the state in which he found Sparta at his 
accession, and that wherein, he left her at his death — u Mar- 
1 Hutaich, A^esil. c. 35, 
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moream invenit, lalcri tiara reliquit.” Nothing but the death 
of Epamiiiondas at Mantineia saved her from something yet 
worse; though it would be unfair to Agcsilaus, while we are 
considering the misfortunes of Sparta during his reign, not to 
recollect that Kpaminondus was an enemy more formidable 
than she had ever before encountered. 

The efficient service rendered by Agesilaus during his last 
expedition to Egypt had the effect of establishing firmly the 
dominion of Neklanebis the native king, and of protecting that 
country for the time from being re-conquered by the Persians ; 
an ('vent that did not happen until a lew years afterwards, 
during the reign of the next Persian king. Of the extensive 
revolt, however, which at one time threatened to wrest from 
the Persian crown Asia Minor as well as Egypt, no pernmnent 
consequence remained. The treachery of (3 ionics and Rheo- 
mithres so completely broke up the schemes of the revoltcrs, 
that Arlaxerxes Mnemon still maintained the Persian empire 
(with the exception of Egypt) unimpaired. 

He died not long after the suppression of the revolt (ap¬ 
parently about a year after it, in 359-358 iu:.), having reigned 
forty-live or forty-six years. 1 His death was preceded by one 
of those bloody tragedies which so frequently stained the 
transmission of a Persian sceptre. Darius, the eldest son of 
Artaxerxes, had been declared by his father successor to the 
throne. According to Persian custom, the successor thus 
declared was entitled to prefer any petition which he pleased ; 
the monarch being held bound to grant it. Darias availed 
himself of the privilege to ask for one of the favourite inmates 

1 Diodorus, xv. 93. 

There is a difference between Diodorus and llie Astronomical Canon, in 
the statements about the length of reign, and date of death, of ArluxeixGs 
Mnemon, of about two years—361 or 359 H.C. See Mr. Cliulojps I*nsti 
Ilellenici, Appendix, di. iS, p. 316—wheie the statements are brought 
together and discussed. Plutarch stales the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon 
to have lasted 62 years (Plutarch, Arlax. c. 33); which cannot be correct, 
though in what manner the error is to be amended, we cannot determine. 

An Inscription of Mylasa in Karia recognises the forty-fifth year of the 
reign of ArlaxerxGs, anti thus supports the statement in the Astronomical 
Canon, which assigns to him forty-six years of reign. See lioeekh, Corp. 
laser. No. 2691, with his comments, p. 470. 

This same Inscription affords ground 0/inference respecting the duration 
of the revolt j for iL shows that the Karian Mausolus recognised himself as 
satrap, and ArtaxerxGs as his sovereign, in the year beginning November, 
359 B.C., which con osponds with the forty-fifth year of ArtaxerxGs Mnemon. 
The revolt therefore must have been suppressed before that period: See 
Sievers, Geschiclite von Griechenland bis zur Sehlacbt von Mantineia, 
p. 373, note. 
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or his falhci’s harem, for whom he had contracted a passion. 
The request so displeased Artaxerxes that he seemed likely to 
make a new appointment as to the succession; discarding 
Daiius and preferring his younger son Oclius, whose interests 
were warmly espoused by Atossa, wife as well as daughter of 
the monarch. Alarmed at this prospect, Darius was persuaded 
by a discontented courtier, named Teribazus, to lay a plot for 
assassinating Artaxerxes; but the plot was betrayed, and the 
King caused both Darius and Teribazus to be put to death. 
'Ey this catastrophe the chance of Oclius was improved, and 
his ambition yet further stimulated. But there still icmained 
two princes, older than he—Arsames and Ariaspes. both 
these brothers he contrived to put out of the way; the one by 
a treacherous deceit, entrapping him to take poison—the other 
by assassination. Ochus thus stood next as successor to the 
crown, which was not long denied to him ; for Artaxerxes - 
now very old, and already struck down by the fatal consumma¬ 
tion respecting his eldest son Darius—did not survive the 
additional sorrow of seeing his two other sons die so speedily 
afterwards . 1 He expired, and his son Ochus, taking the name 
of Artaxerxes, succeeded to him without opposition ; manifest¬ 
ing as king the same sanguinary dispositions as those by which 
he had placed himself on the throne. 

During the two years following the battle of Mantinoia, 

1 Plutarch, Artaxcrx. c. 29, 30; Justin, x. 1-3. 

Plutarch states that the lady whom the piince Darius asked fur, was, 
Aspasiu of Phokiea—the Greek mistress of Cyrus the younger, who had 
fallen into the hands of Artaxerxes after the 1 Kiltie of Kauiaxa, and had 
acquired a high place in the monarch’s affections. 

but if we look at Lhe chronology of the case, it will appear hardly possible 
that the lady who inspired so stiong a passion to Darius, in or about 361 
B.C., as to induce him to risk lhe displeasure of his father—and so decided 
a reluctance on the part of Aituxeixes to give her up—can have been the 
person who accompanied Cyrus to Kunaxa forty years bcfoiu; for the 
battle of Kunaxa was fought in 401 u.c. The chronological imptohability 
would he still greater, it we adopted Plutarch’s statement that Aitaveixes 
reigned 62 years ; for it is certain that the tail tic of Kunaxa occurred very 
near the beginning of his reign, and the death ol his .son Darius near Lite end 
of it. 

Justin states the circumstances which pieceded the death of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon in a manner yet more tragical. He affirms that the plot against 
the life of Artaxerxes was concerted by Daiius in conjunction with several of 
his brothers; and that, on the plot being discovered, all these brothcis, 
together with their wives and children, were pul to death. Oclius, on 
coming to the throne, put to death a great number of his kinsmen and of 
the principal persons about the court, together with their wives anil children 
—fearin" a like conspiracy auainst himself. 
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Athens, though relieved by the general peace from land-war, 
appeals to have been entangled in serious maritime contests 
and difficulties. She had been considerably embarrassed by 
two events; by the Theban naval armament under Epatni- 
nondas, and by the submission of Alexander of Phene to 
Thebes—both events belonging to 364-363 u.c. It was in 
363-362 Jj.c* that the Athenian Timotheus—having carried on 
war with eminent success against Olynthus and the neighbour¬ 
ing oilies in the Thermaic Gulf, but with very bad success 
against Amphipolis—transferred his foices to the war against 
Kotys king of Thrace near the Thracian Chersonese. The 
arrival of the Theban Hoot in the Hellespont greatly distracted 
the Athenian general, and served as a powerful assistance to 
Kotys; who was moreover aided by the Athenian general 
Iphikratcs, on this occasion serving his father-in-law against his 
country. 1 * Timotheus is said to have carried on war against 
Kotys with advantage, and to have acquired for Athens a large 
plunder. a It would appear that his operations were of an 
aggressive character, and that during his command in those 
regions the Athenian possessions in the Chersonese were safe 
from Kotys: for Iphikratcs would only lend his aid to Kotys 
towards defensive warfare; retiring from his service when he 
began to attack the Athenian possessions in the Chersonese. 3 

We do not know what circumstances brought about the 
dismissal or retirement of Timotheus from the command. But 
in the next year, wc find Ergophilus as Athenian commander 
in the Chersonese, and Kallisthen£s (seemingly) as Athenian 
commander against Amphipolis. 4 The transmarine affairs of 
Athens, however, were far from improving. Besides that under 
the new general she seems to have been losing strength near 
the Chersonese, she had now upon her hands a new maritime 
enemy—Alexander of Phene. A short time previously, he 
had been her ally against Thebes, but the victories of the 

1 Dciflosthcn. cont Aristokrat. p. 664, s. 153. 

fl The affnmation of Cornelius Nepos (Timotheus, c. I), that Timotheus 
made war on Kotys with such success as to bring into the Athenian 
treasury 1200 talents, appeals extravagant as to amount j even if we accept 
it as generally Iruo. 

u Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 664, s. 155. 

4 See Rehdanlz, Vitco Iphieralis, CImbrue, et Timotlici, p. 151, and 
above. 

M. Rchdimtz bas put together, with great care and sagacity, all the 
fragments of evidence respecting this obscure period ; and has elicited, as it 
seems to me, the most probable conclusions deduciblo from such scanty 
premises. 
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Thebans during the preceding year had so completely humbled 
him, that he now identified his cause with theirs; sending 
troops to join the expedition of Epaminondas into Pelopon¬ 
nesus, 1 and equipping a fleet to attack the maritime allies of 
Athens. His fleet captured the island of Tenns, ravaged 
several of the other Cyclades, and laid siege to LV pare thus. 
Great alarm prevailed in Athens, and about the end of August 
(36 2 is.c.),-two months after the battle of Mantineia, a fleet 
was equipped with the utmost activity, for the purpose of 
defending the insular allies, as well as of acting in the Helles¬ 
pont. Vigorous efforts were required from all the ihemrehs, 
and really exerted by some, to accelerate the departuie of this 
fleet. But that portion of it which, while the rest went to the 
Hellespont, was sent under Leosthoncs to defend Poparelhus 
—met with a defeat from the ships of Alexander, with the loss 
of five triremes and fioo prisoners. 3 We are even told that 
soon after this naval advantage, the victors were bold enough 
to make a dash into the Teineus itself (as Teleulias had done 
twenty-seven years before), where they seized both property on 
shipboard and men on the quay, before there was any force 
ready to repel them. 4 The Thessalian marauders were ulti¬ 
mately driven back to their harbour of l’egasre; yet not without 
much annoyance to the insular confederates, and some disgrace 
to Athens. The defeated admiral Leoslhenes was condemned 
to death; while several trier arch s—who, instead of serving in 
person, had performed the duties incumbent on them by deputy 
and by contract—were censured or put upon trial. 6 

Not only had the affairs of Athens in the Hellespont become 
worse under Ergophilus than under Titnolheus, but Kalli- 
sthenes also, who had succeeded Timotheus in the operations 
against Amphipolis, achieved no permanent result. It would 
appear that the Amphipolitans, to defend themselves against 

1 Xenoph. Helfcn. vii. 5, 4. 

3 We are fortunate enough to get this date exactly—the 23rd of the 
month Metagcilnion, in the archonship of Molon—mentioned by 
Demosthenes adv. Polyldem, p. 1207, s. 5, 6. 

:l Diodor. xvi. 95 ; Polycenus, vi. 2, I. 

4 Polyocnus, vi. 2, 2. 

It must have been about this time (362-361 b.c.) that Alexander of 
Fherce sent envoys into Asia to engage the service of CharidOnnis and his 
mercenary band, then in or near the Troad. IIis application was not 
accepted (Demosth. coat. Aristokrat. p. 675, s. 192). 

fi Demosthenes, do Corond Trierarch. p. 1230, s. 9. 

Diodorus further states that the Athenians placed Charts in command of 
a fleet for the protection of the ^Egean ; but that this admiral took himself 
off to Korkyra, and did nothing but plunder the allies (Diodor. xvi. oj»). 
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Athens, had invoked the aid of the Macedonian king Pcrdikkos; 
and placed their city in his hands. That piince had before 
acted in conjunction with the Athenian force under Timotheus 
against Olyulhus; and their joint invasion had so much 
weakened the Olynthinns as to disable them from affording 
aid to Amphipolis. At least, this hypothesis explains how 
Amphipolis came now, for the first time, to be no longer a free 
city; but to be disjoined from Olynthufi, and joined with 
(probably garrisoned by) Pcrdikkas, as a possession of Mace¬ 
donia. 1 Kallisthenes thus found himself at war under greater 
disadvantages than Timotheus; having PerdiIdeas as his enemy, 
together with Amphipolis. Nevertheless, it would appear, he 
gained at first great advantages, and reduced Perdikkas to the 
necessity of purchasing a truce by the promise to abandon 
the Amphipolitans. The Macedonian prince however, having 
gained time during the truce to recover his strength, no longer 
thought of performing his promise, but held Amphipolis against 
the Athenians as obstinately as before. Kallisthentis had let 
slip an opportunity which never again returned. After having 
announced at Athens the victorious truce and the approaching 
surrender, he seems to have been compelled, on his return, to 
admit that he had been cheated into suspending operations, at 
a moment when (as it seemed) Amphipolis might have been 
conquered. Tor this misjudgement or misconduct he was put 
upon trial at Athens, on returning to his disappointed country¬ 
men ; and at the same time Ergophilus also, who had been 
summoned home from the Chersoncsus for his ill-success or 
bad management of the Avar against Kolys. 8 The people Avere 
much incensed against both; but most against Ergophilus. 
Nevertheless it happened that Kallisthenes Avas tried first, and 
condemned to death. On the next day, Ergophilus Avas tried. 
But the verdict of the preceding clay had discharged the Avrath 
of the Dikasts, and rendered them so much more indulgent, 
that they acquitted him. 8 

Autokl6s was sent in place of Ergophilus to carry on war for 
Athens in the Hellespont and Bosphorus. It was not merely 
against Kotys that his operations were necessary. The 

1 Compare Dcmost hen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 669, $. 174-176; and' 
Aischines, Fills. Leg. p. 250, c. 14. 

a The facts as stated m the text are the most probable result, as it seems 
to me, derivable from ASschinSs, Fala. Leg. p. 250, c. 14. 

a Aristotel. Rhetoric, ii, 3, 3. 

Ergophilus seems to have been fined (Dcmosthcn. Fals, Leg. p. 39S, 5, 
200). 
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Prokonncsians, allies of Athens, required protection against 
the attacks of Kyzikus; besides which, there was another 
necessity yet more urgent. The stock of com was becoming 
short, and the price rising, not merely at Athens, but at many 
of the islands in the Higean, and at Byzantium and other 
places. There prevailed therefore unusual anxiety, coupled 
with keen competition, for the corn in course of importa¬ 
tion from the Euxine. The Byzantines, Chalkcdonians, and 
Kyzikenes, had already begun to detain the passing corn-ships, 
for the supply of their own markets; and nothing less than a 
powerful Athenian fleet could ensure the safe transit of such 
supplies to Athens herself. 1 The Athenian fleet, guarding the 
Bosphorus even from the Hieron inwards (the chapel near the 
-junction of the Bosphorus with the Euxine), provided safe 
convoy for the autumnal exports of this essential article. 

In carrying on operations against Kotys, Autokles was 
favoured with an unexpected advantage by the recent revolt 
of a powerful Thracian named Miltokythes against that prince. 
This revolt so alarmed Kotys, that he wrote a letter to Athens 
in a submissive tone, and sent envoys to purchase peace by 
various concessions. At the same time Miltokythes also first 
sent envoys—next, went in person—to Athens, to present his 
own case and solicit aid. He was however coldly received. 
The vote of the Athenian assembly, passed on hearing the 
case (and probably procured in part through the friends of 
Iphikrates), was so unfavourable, 2 as to send him away not 
merely in discouragement, but in alarm; while Kotys recovered 
all his power in Thrace, and even became master of the Sacred 
Mountain with its abundance of wealthy deposits. Neverthe¬ 
less, in spite of this imprudent vote, the Athenians really 
intended to sustain Miltokythes against Kotys. Their general 
Autokles was recalled after a few months, and put upon his 
trial for having suffered Kotys to put down this enemy un¬ 
assisted. 3 How the trial ended or how the justice of the case 

1 Demosthen. adv. l J olyklem, p. 1207. 5. 6. 

a Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 655, s. 122 j cunt. Polyklcm, j>, 
1207. 

At e MtAro/tiJfljfs ci7r etmj K/Jruos. . . . pu<f> 7 ) n irap* ^0i<rjua 

t olovtop, St’ ou Mt\roiivOris fihv ki rT]\0e <pof]t)QAs /cal vofiiaat tf/diy o& 
irpoir^x^ abrrp, Ktfruv Si tyuparfys rov re upovs rov tepov HOi rm f (hiauvpwp 
iysPero. 

The word implies that Miltokythes was at Athens in person. 

The humble letter written by Kotys, in his first alarm at the revolt of 
Miltokythes, is referred to by the orator, p. 658, s. 136, 13 7. 

8 Demosthenes adv. Polykl, p, 1210, s. 16 j Demosthenes com, 
Aristokrat. p. 6^, s. 123. 
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stood, we aie unable to make out from the passing allusions of 
Demosthenes. 

Menon was sent as commander to the Hellespont to 
supersede Auto kies; and was himself again superseded after 
a few months, by Timomaehus. Convoy for the corn-vessels 
out of the Euxine became necessary anew, as in the preceding 
year; and was furnished a second time during the autumn 
of 361 u.c. by the Athenian ships of war; 1 not merely for 
provisions under transport to Athens, but also for those going 
to Maroneia, Thaws, and other places in or near Thrace, but 
affairs in the Chersonese became yet more unfavourable to 
Athens. In the winter of 361-360 b.c., Kotys, with the 
co-operation of a body of Abydenc citizens and Sestian exiles, 
who crossed the Hellespont from Abydos, contrived to surprise 
Sestos; 2 the most important place in the Chersonese, and 
the guard-post of the Hellespont on its European side, for all 
vessels passing in or out. The whole Chersonese was now 
thrown open to his aggressions. He made preparations for 
attacking Ekeus and Krithdte, the two other chief possessions 
of Athens, and endeavoured to prevail on Iphilcrates to take 
part in his projects, but that general, though he had assisted 
Kotys in defence against Athens, refused to commit the more 
patent treason involved in aggressive hostility against her. He 

1 Demosthcn. adv. Toly Idem, p. 1212, s. 24-26 ; p. 1213, s, 27 ; p. 1225, 
s. 71. 

a Demosthenes cont. Aristnlcrat. p. 672, s. 1S7. *Ek y&p ’AjStiSou, rrjt 
rbv tiiravra xp^ V0V •W*' £xty“ s » fja'au of ZStjo'tiV KuraKufiSvrcs, eis 

'S’tjo-rbv BU&aipev, fyv c?x e K<*tus. {Ue is speaking of Charidemus.) 

The other oration of Demosthenes (adv. Polykl. p. 1212) contains distinct 
intimation that Sestos was not lost by the Athenians until after November 
361 u.c. Apollodotuti the Athenian irierarch was in the town at that time, 
as well as various friends whom he mentions ; so that Sestos must have 
been still an Athenian possession in November 361 u.c. 

It is lucky for some points of historical investigation, Lhat the purpose of 
this oration against PolyklOs (composed by Demosthenes, but spoken by 
Apollodom) requires great precision and specification of dates, even to 
months and days, ApoIIodorus complains that he has been constrained to 
bear tlie expense of a tricrarehy, for four months beyond the year in which 
it was incumbent upon him jointly with a colleague. lie sues the person 
whose duty it was to have relieved him ns successor at the end of the year, 
but who had kept aloof and cheated him. The tricraichy of ApoIIodorus 
began in August 362 B.c., and lasted (not merely to Aug. 361 B.c., its 
legal term, but) to November 361 B.C. 

Kehrlantts (Vitos Ipliioiatis, Chabrine, Sec. p. 144, note), in the valuable 
chapters which he devotes lo the obscure chtonology of the period, has 
overlooked this exact indication of the time after which the Athenians lost 
Sestos. He supposes the loss to have taken place two or three years 
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even quilted Thrace, but not daring at once to visit Athens, 
retired to Lesbos. 1 In spite of his refusal, however, the 
settlers and possessions of Athens in the Chersonese wen; 
attacked and imperilled by Kotys, who claimed the whole 
peninsula as his own, and established toll-gatherers at Sestos 
to levy the dues both of strait and harbour. 2 

The fortune of Athens in these regions was still unpro- 
pitious. All her late commanders, JCrgophilus, Auto kies, Mcnon, 
Timomachus, had been successively deficient in means, in 
skill, or in fidelity, and had undergone accusation at horned 
Timomachus was now superseded by Kephisodotus, a man of 
known enmity towards both IphikraLes and Kotys.' 1 4 * but 
Kephisodotus achieved no more than his predecessors, and 
had even to contend against a new enemy, who crossed over 
from Abydos to Sestos to leinforce Kotys—CharidGmus with 
the mercenary division under his command. That officer, 
since his service three years before under Timotheus against 
Amphipolis, had been for some time in Asia, especially in the 
Troad. He hired himself to the satrap Artalmus; of whose 
embarrassments he took advantage to seize by fraud the towns 
of Skepsis, Kehrcn, and Ilium; intending to hold them as a 
little principality. 6 Finding his position, however, ultimately 
untenable against the probable force of the satrap, he sent a 
letter across to the Chersonese, to the Athenian commander 
Kephisodotus, asking for Athenian triremes to transport his 
division across to Europe; in return for which, if granted, he 
engaged to crush Kotys and reconquer the Chersonese for 
Athens. This proposition, whether accepted or not, was 
never realised; for Charidemus was enabled, through a truce 
unexpectedly gianted to him by the satrap, to cross over from 
Abydos to Sestos without any Athenian ships. But as soon 
as he found himself in the Chersonese, far from aiding Athens 
to recover that peninsula, he actually took service with Kotys 
against her ; so that Elaeus and Krithute, her chief remaining 
posts, were in greater peril than ever. 0 

1 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat, p. 664, s. 155. 

9 Demosthenes, cont. Aristokrat. p. 65S, s, 736 ; p. 679, s. 21T. 

What is said in the latter passage about the youthful KcrsohlcptGs, is 
doubtless not less true of his father Kotys, 

3 Demosthen. pro Phormione. p. 960, s. 64; Demosth. Fals. Leg. 
p. 398, s. 200, 

4 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 672, s. 184. 

8 Demosthen. cont. Amlokrat, p 671,3. 183. Compare Pseudo-Arislot. 
(Economic, ii. 30. 

6 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. pp. 672, 673. 
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The victorious prospects of Kolys, however, were now un¬ 
expectedly airested. After a reign o{ twenty-four years he was 
assassinated by two brothers, Python ami Flurakleules, Greeks 
fiom the city of Afinus in Thrace, and formerly students under 
lMalo at Alliens. They cominitled the act to avenge their 
father; upon whom, as it would appear, LCotys had inflicted 
some brutal insult, under the influence of that violent and 
licentious temper which was in him combined with an energetic 
military charnclcr. 1 Having made their escape, Python and 
his biother retired to Athens, where they were received with 
every demonstration of honour, and presented with the 
citizenship as well as with golden wreaths; partly os tyran¬ 
nicides, partly as having relieved the Athenians fiom an 
odious and formidable enemy.* 1 Disclaiming the warm eulogies 
heaped upon him by various speakers in the assembly, Python 
is said to have replied—“ It was a god who did the deed ; we 
only lent our hands:” 8 an anecdote, which, whether it he 

The orator roads a letter (not cited however) from (he governor of 
KriihtVe, announcing the formidable increase of forcu 1 which threatened the 
place since the airival of Chariddmns. 

1 Aristotle (Politic, v. 8, 12) mentions the act, and slates that the two 
young men did it to avenge their father, tie docs not expressly say what 
kotys had done to the father; but he notices the event in illustmtion of the 
general category—TIoAAal S' factffoeH yey 4 t'?}i'rai ua\ fw« t 5 eh t b <rwpcc 
alo'xvveo’Ocu rav fiovdpx m * Tii'as (compute what Tacitus says about mot 
rc^his —Annul, vi. 1). Aristotle immediately adds another case of cuiel 
null Italian inllicl dl by TCotys—’ASit/xas 8* fartirn; Kcfruos 5 m rf> hcr/uyOovcu 
vi r‘ uvrov irais <£h', A»s ufipitf/nipos. 

Compare, about Kotys, Theopompus, I* rugm. 33, e<l. Pidol, ap. Athens?. 
:di. pp. 531, 532. 

J loll no eke (Korsclmngcn uuf clem Gebiete der Geschichte, pp. 725, 726) 
places the death of Kolys in 359 B.C.; and seems to infer from Athenuus 
(vi. p. 24S; xii. p. 531) that he hail actual communication with Philip of 
Maecdon as king, whose accession Look place between Midsummer 360and 
Midsummer 359 n.c. .But the evidence clues not appear tu me to bear out 
such a conclusion. 

The story cited by Athenmus from Hegesandur, about letters reaching 
Philip from Kotys, cannot be true about this Kotys ; because it seems im¬ 
possible that Philip, in the first year of his reign, can have had any such 
flatterer as Kleisophus; Philip being at that time in the greatest political 
embarrassments, out of which he was only rescued by his indefatigable 
energy and ability. And the journey of Philip to Onokarsis, also men¬ 
tioned by Alhenieus out of Theopompus, does not imply any personal 
communication with Kotys. 

My opinion is, that tlic assassination of Kotys dates move probably in 

360 n.c. 

a Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 660, s. 142; p. 662, s. 150; p. C75, 
s. 193. Plutarch, De Sui Laude, p. 542 E j Plutarch, adv* Koloten, 
j>, 112G B, 

8 Plutarch, De Sui Laude, nt sup. 
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truth or Action, illustrates powerfully the Greek admiration of 
tyrannicide. 

The death of Kotys. gave some relief to Athenian affairs in 
the Chersonese. Of his children, even the eldest, Kcrsnbloptes, 
was only a youth : 1 moreover two other Tlnacian chiefs, 
Berisades and Amndokus, now started up as pretenders to 
shares in the kingdom of Thrace. Lversobleptes employed 
as his main support and minister the mercenary general 
Charidemus, who either had already married, or did now 
marry, his sister; a nuptial connexion had been formed in 
like manner by Amadokus with two Greeks named Simon and 
liianor—and by Berisades with an Athenian citizen named 
Athenodorus, who (like Iphikrates and others) had founded a 
city, and possessed a certain independent dominion, in or 
near the Chersonese. 2 These Grecian mercenary chiefs thus 
united themselves by nuptial ties to the princes whom they 
served, as Seulhes had proposed to Xenophon, and as the 
Italian Condottieri of the fifteenth centuiy ennobled them¬ 
selves by similar alliance with princely families—for example, 
Sforza with the Visconti of Milan. All these three Thracian 
competitors were now represented by Grecian agents. J 5 ul at 
first, it seems, Charidemus on behalf of Kersobleptes was the 
strongest. He and his army were near Pcrinlhus on the 
north coast of the Propontis, where the Athenian commander, 
Kcphisodotus, visited him, with a small squadron of ten 
triremes, in order to ask for the fulfilment of those fair 
promises whit h Charidemus had made in his letter from 
Asia. But Charidemus treated the Athenians as enemies, 
attacked by surprise the seamen on shore, and inflicted upon 
them great damage. He then pressed the Chersonese severely 
for several months, and marched even into the midst of it, to 
protect a nest of pirates whom the Athenians were besieging 
at the neighbouring islet on its western coast—Alopekonnesus. 
At length, after seven months of unprofitable warfare (daling 
from the death of Kotys), he forced Kcphisodotus to conclude 
with him a convention so disastrous and dishonourable, that 
as soon as known at Alhens, it was indignantly repudiated. 8 

1 Demosthen. cont. Aiiblokr. p, 674, s. 193. fietpatdWtor, &c. 

3 Demosth. cont. Aristokral. pp. 623, 624^ s. S-12 ; p. 6G4, s. 153 (in 
which passage K7j5<=n"ri>s may be lairJy taken to mean any near connexion by 
marriage). About AUienoriorus, compaie Xsokrates, Ur, viii. (tie Pace) 
s. 31. 

54 Demosthen. cont. Aristokral. p. 674-67 6 , 5. 193-199. 

In sect. 194, are the words fjite 5 £ KvifyicrSfi otos trr parvyQp, 
irpbs ftp aurls (CharidGmus) frre ju\f/e r)jP ihnoroAip/ tWj'i??, nal al rpvlipcts, 
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"Keph iso dolus, being recalled in disgrace, was put upon his 
trial, and lined; the oiator Demosthenes (we are told), who 
had served as one of the trierarchs in the fleet, being among 
his accusers. 1 

Among the articles of this unfavourable convention, one was 
that the Greek city of Kardia should be specially reserved to 
Charidemus himself. That city—eminently convenient from 
its situntion on the isthmus connecting the Chersonese with 
Thrace—claimed by the Athenians as within the Chersonese, 
yet at the same time intensely hostile to Athens—became his 
principal station, 2 He was fortunate enough to seize, through 
treachery, the person of the Thracian Miltokythes, who had 
been the pronounced enemy of Kotys, and had co-operated 
with Athens. Hut he did not choose to hand over this 
important prisoner to Kcrsobleptes, because the life of 
Miltokythes would thus have been saved; it not being the 
custom of Thracians, in their intestine disputes, Lo put each 
other to death. 3 We remark with surprise a practice milder 
than that of Greece amidst a people decidedly more barbarous 
and bloodthirsty than the Greeks. Charidemus accordingly 
surrendered Millokylh&s to the Karelians, who put the prisoner 

al, fifbjAn t 4 ri\s aairypias a\)T<p, ical jttfy 0 'U')'X ft, / ,0 *'*" r0S ‘ *AprafidCov 

crd>(w ZfxnWinf atWvv. 

The verb fjice refers, in my judgement—not to the first coming out of 
Kephisodotus fiom Athens to hike the command, ns Weber (Comment., ad 
Demosth. cont. Aristciknir. p. 4 6u) and other eommoiifcitois think, but—to 
the coming of Kuphisudolun with ten liiremes lo Pet in thus t near which 
place Chiuidemus was, for the purpose of demanding fulfilment of what the 
latter had piomiscd: see s. 196. When Kcphisodotus came to him nt 
rerinlhus (irajub/TO$ rod (rrpaTTjyov—irphs hv ^ttuttoAV iw€v 6 fuj»-i — 
s. 195) to make this demand, then Charidemus, instead ofbehaving honestly, 
acted like a tiaitor and :m enemy. The allusion to this antecedent letter 
from Charidemus to Kcphisodotus, shows that the latter must have been on 
the spot for some time, ami Uierefoic that 5/ce cannot refer to his first 
coming out. 

The term fork pypas (s. 19C) counts, £ presume, from the death of 
Kotys. 

1 Dcmosthcn. cont. ArislokraU p. 676, s. 199; ^Eschin^s cont 
lOosiphont, p, 384, c, 20. 

Demosthenes himself may probably have bcennmong the trierarchs called 
before the Dikastery as witnesses to prove what took place at Peri a thus and 
Alopckonnesus (Demosth. cont. Anstokrat. p. 67C, s. 200); Euthylcles, 
the speaker of the discourse against Arts tolerates, had been himself also 
among the officers serving (p. 675, s. 196; p» 6S3, s. 223). 

u Demosthcn. cont. ArislokraU p. 679, s. 209; p. 681, s. 216. DemosLhen. 
dc Halonncso, p. 87, s, 42. 

a Dcmosthcn. cont. ArisLokrat. p. 676, s, 201. ovk uptos pofdfiou rots 
©/)i }I;\p Aa K^jKovs hwottnppfoaL, (fee. 
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with his son into a boat, took them a little way out to sea, 
slew the son before the eyes of the father, and then drowned 
the father himself. 1 It is not improbable that there may have 
been some special antecedent causes, occasioning intense 
antipathy on the part of the Kaidians towards Miltokyllies, 
and inducing Charideinus to hand him over to them as an 
acceptable subject lor revenge. However this may be, their 
savage deed kindled viulcnL indignation among all the 
Thracians, and did much injury to the cause of Kersobleptes 
and Charideirms. 'Though Kephisodotus had been recalled, 
and though a considerable interval elapsed before any successor 
came from Athens, yet Berisades and Amadokus joined their 
forces in one common accord, and sent to the Athenians 
propositions of alliance, with request for pecuniary aid. 
Alhenodorus the general of Berisades, putting himself at the 
head of Ttuaeians and Athenians together, found himself 
superior in the field to Kersobleptes and Charidenius; whom 
he constrained to accept a fresh convention dictated by 
himself. Herein it was provided, that the kingdom of 'Thrace 
should be divided in equal portions between the three com¬ 
petitors; that all three should concur in surrendering the 
Chersonese to Athens; and that the son of a leading man 
named lphiad6s at Sestos, held by Charidemus as hostage for 
the adherence of that city, should be surrendered to Athens 
also. 2 

This new convention, sworn on both sides, promised In 
Athens the full acquisition which she desired. Considering 
the thing as done, the Athenians sent Chabrias as commander 
in one trireme to receive the surrender, but omitted to send 
the money requested by Athenodorus; who was accordingly 
constrained to disband his army for want of pay. Upon this 
Kersobleptes and Charidtmus at once threw up their engage¬ 
ment, refused to execute the convention just sworn, and 
constrained Chabrias, who had come without any force, to 
revert to the former convention concluded with Kephisodotus. 
Disappointed and indignant, the Athenians disavowed the 

1 Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 677, s. 201. 

2 Demosih. cont. ArisLokrat. p. 677, s. 202-204. 

Aristotle (Politic, v. 5, 9) mentions the association or faction of Tphiadfo 
as belonging to Abydos, not to Sestos. Perhaps there may have been an 
Abydcne association now exercising influence at Sestos \ at least we me 
told, that the revolution which deprived the Athenians of Sestos, was 
accomplished in part by exiles who crossed from Abydos ; something like 
the relation between Argos and Corinth in the years immediately preceding 
the peace of Antalkidas. 
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act of CbabriaSj in spite of his high reputation. They sent 
ten envoys to Lhe Chersonese, insisting that the convention 
of ALhcnodorus sliould be re-sworn by all the three Thracian 
competitors—Herisades, Amadokus, Kersobleples; if the third 
declined, the envoys were instructed to take measures for 
making war upon him, while they received the engagements 
of the other two. 33 ut such a mission, without anus, obtained 
nothing from Charidemus and Kersobleples, except delay or 
refusal ; while BerisadGs and Amadokus sent to Athens bitter 
complaints inspecting the breach of faith. At length, after 
some months—just after the triumphant conclusion of the 
expedition of Athens against Eulxxia (358 n.e.)—the Athenian 
Chares nnived in the Chersonese, at the head of a considerable 
moieenaiy force. Then at length the two recusants were 
compelled to swear anew to the convention of Athenodorus, 
in the presence of the latter as well as of Berisades and 
Amadokus. 1 And it would appear that before long, its con¬ 
ditions were realised. Charidemus surrendered the Chersonese, 
of course including its principal town Sestos, to Athens; 2 yet 

1 Dumosthcn. coni. Alistokral. p. 678, s. 205, 206; p. f>So, s. 211, 212. 
The arrivaL of Chains in the Hellespont is marked by I)erooslhen£s as 
immediately following the expedition of Athens to drive die Thebans out 
of Euboea, which took place about the middle of 358 n.c. 

a Wc see that Serins must have been surrendered on this occasion, 
although Diodorus describes it as having been conquered by Charts five 
years afterwards, in the year 353 H.c. (Dind. xvi, 34). It is evident from 
the whole tenor of the oration of DcmostlienOs, that CharidOmus did 
actually surrender the Chersonese at this time. Hod he still refused to 
surrender Sestos, the orator would not have failed to insist on the fact 
emphatically against him. besides, Demosthenes says, comparing the 
conduct of Philip towards the Olynlhians, with that of Kersoblcpt&s 
towards Athens— 6 iceivois TlorlScuar rywicavr* AirefiwKey, {)vlit* 
uiroaTepeiv aviccO 1 oWs t* tiairep bp.iv Keptri>f}\GwrT)S Xspp 6 vn(rov (p. 656, 
s. 128). This distinctly announces that the Chet son ese was given back to 
Athens, though reluctantly and tardily, by ICcrsobleptCs. Sestos must 
have been given up along with it, ns the principal and most valuable post 
upon all accounts. If it be true (as Diodorus states) that Charts in 353 
It, c. took Sestos by siege, slew the inhabitants of military age and reduced 
the rest to slavery—we must suppose the town again to have revolted 
between 358 and 353 B.C.; that is, during the time of the Social War; 
which is highly probable. But there is much in the statement of Diodorus 
which I cannot distinctly make out; for he says that KersoblcptOs in 353 
H.C., on account of his hatred towards Philip, surrendered to Athens all the 
cities in tho Chersonese except Kardia. That had already been done in 
358 B.c., and without any reference to Philip; and if after surrendering the 
Chersonese in 35S B.c., KersoblcplGs had afterwards reconquered it, so as 
to have it ngain in his possession in the beginning of 353 B.C.—■it seems 
unaccountable that Demosthenes should say nothing about the reconquest, 
in his oration against AristokratOs, where he is trying to make all points 
possible against KcrsobleptSs, 
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he retained lor himself Ivardia, 1 * which was affirmed (though 
the Athenians denied it) not to be included in the boundaries 
of that peninsula. The kingdom of Thrace was also divided 
between Kersobleptes, Berisades, and Amudokus; which triple 
division, diminishing the strength of each, was regarded by 
Athens as a great additional guarantee for her secure possession 
of the Chersonese." 

It was thus that Athens at length made good her possession 
of the Chersonese against the neighbouring Thracian poten¬ 
tates. And it would seem that her transmarine power, with its 
dependencies and confederates, now stood at a greater height 
than it had ever reached since the terrible reverses of 405 u.c. 
Among them were numbered not only a great number of the 
y-Egean islands (even the largest, Eubcxia, Chios, Samos, and 
Rhodes), but also various continental possessions : Byzantium 
—the Chersonese—Maroneia 3 with other places on the southern 
coast of Thrace—and Pydna, Mcthone, and Potidxa, with 
most of the region surrounding the Thennaic Gulf. 4 This last 
portion of empire had been acquired at the cost of the Olyn- 
thian fraternal alliance of neighbouring cities, against which 
Athens too, as well as Sparta, by an impulse most disastrous 
for the future independence of Greece, had made war with an 
inauspicious success. The Macedonian king Perdikkas, with 
a just instinct towards the future aggrandisement of his dynasty, 
had assisted her in thus weakening Olynthus; feeling that the 
towns on the Thermaic Gulf, if they formed parts of a strong 
Olynthian confederacy of brothers and neighbours, reciprocally 
attached and self-sustaining, would resist Macedonia more 
effectively, than if they were half-reluctant dependencies of 
Athens, even with the chances of Athenian aid by sea. The 
aggressive hand of Athens against Olynthus, indeed, between 

1 Dcmosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 6Sr, s. 216. 

a Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 623, s. 8; p. 654, s. 121. The 
chronology of these events as given by KehdanU (Vilie Jphictalis, Chain uu, 
&c. p. 147) appears to me nearly correct, in spite of die strong objection 
expressed against it by Weber (Prolegg. ad Dcmosth. cout. Aristokrat. p. 
lxxiii.)—and more exact than the chronology of liohnecko, V’ovschungcn, 
p. 727, who places the coming oul of Kcphisodotus as general to the 
Chersonese in 358 u.c., which is, I think, a full year too late. Rehdanlz 
does not allow, as I think lie ought to do, for a certain interval between 
Kcphisodotus and the Ten Envoys, during which Athcnudorus acted for 
Athens. 

Demoslhem cont. Pulyklcin. p. 1212, s, 26. 

4 Demosthen. Philippic. I. p. 41, s. 6. eixopev wore 7/juc?s, t& iUfycy 
*Afbjmo/, Tlvdvuv /cal YlorlSatav teal 'M.eQwvyy ical wdvra rbv rdwov 
rovrov ohceToy &c. 
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368-363 u.c., was hardly less mischievous, to Greece generally, 
than that of Sparta had been between 382-380 u.c. Sparta had 
crushed the Olynthian confederacy in its first biilliant promise 
—Athens prevented it from rearing its head anew. Poth con¬ 
spired to break down the most effective barrier against Mace¬ 
donian aggrandisement; neither was found competent to 
provide any adequate protection to Greece in its room. 

The maximum of her second empire, which I have remarked 
that Athens attained by the recovery of the Chersonese, 1 
lasted but for a moment. During the very same year, there 
ocouircd that revolt among her principal allies, known by the 
nnme of the Social War, which gave to her power a fatal shock, 
and left the field comparatively clear for the early aggressions 
of her yet more formidable enemy—Philip of Macedon. That 
prince had already emerged from his obscurity as a hostage in 
'niches, and had succeeded his brother Perdikkas, slain in a 
battle with the Illyrians, as king (360-359 11.C.). At first, his 
situation appeared not merely difficult, but almost hopeless. 
Not the most prescient eye iu Greece could have recognised, 
in the inexperienced youth struggling at his first accession 
against rivals at home, enemies abroad, and embarrassments of 
every kind—the future conqueror of Chteroneia, and destroyer 
of Grecian independence. Plow, by his own genius, energy, 
and perseverance, assisted by the faults and dissensions of his 
Grecian enemies, he attained this inauspicious eminence will 
be recounted presently. 


In 403 n.c., after the surrender of Athens, Greece was under 
the Spartan empire. Its numerous independent city-com- 
munitics wore more completely regimented under one chief 
than they had ever been before, Athens and Thebes being 
both numbered among the followers of Sparta. 

Put the conflicts already recounted (during an interval of 
forty-four years—404-403 n.c. to 360-359 n.c.) have wrought 
the melancholy change of leaving Greece more disunited, and 
more destitute of presiding Hellenic authority, than she had 

1 I have not made any mention of the expedition against Euboea 
(whereby Athens drove the Theban invaders out of that island), though 
it occurred just abouL the same time as the recovery of the Chersonese. 

That expedition will more properly come to be spoken of in a future 
chapter, lJut the recovery of the Chersonese was the closing event of a 
series of proceedings which had been going on for four years; so that I 
could hardly leave that series unfinished. 
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been at any time since Lhe Persian invasion. Thebes, Sparta, 
and Athens, had all been engaged in weakening each other; 
in which, unhappily, each has been far more successful than 
in strengthening hex self. The maritime power of Athens is 
now indeed considerable, and may he called very great, if com¬ 
pared with the stale of degradation to which she had been 
brought in 403 u.a 3 hit iL will presently be seen how unsub¬ 
stantial is the foundation of her authority, and how fearfully 
she has fallen off from that imperial feeling and energy which 
ennobled her ancestors under the advice of Perikles. 

It is under these circumstances, so untoward for defence, that 
the aggressor from Macedonia arises. 


CHAPTER LXXXI 

SICILIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ATHENIAN 
ARMAMENT RE FORE SYRACUSE 

In the sixtieth chapter of this work, I brought down the 
history of the Grecian communities in Sicily to the close of the 
Athenian siege of Syracuse, where Nikias and Demosthenes 
with nearly their entire armament perished by so lamentable a 
fate. I now resume from that point the thread of Sicilian 
events, which still continues so distinct from those of Pelopon¬ 
nesus and Eastern Greece, that it is inconvenient to include 
both in the same chapters. 

If the destruction of the great Athenian armament (in 
September 413 n.c.) excited the strongest sensation throughout 
every part of the Grecian world, we may imagine the intoxica¬ 
tion of triumph with which it must have been hailed in Sicily. 
It had been achieved (Gylippus and the Peloponnesian allies 
aiding) by the united efforts of nearly all the Grecian cities in 
the island—for all of them had joined Syracuse as soon as her 
prospects became decidedly encouraging; except Naxus and 
Katana, which were allied with the Athenians—and Agrigcntum, 
which remained neutral. 1 Unfortunately we know lit Lie or 
nothing of the proceedings of the Syracusans, immediately 
following upon circumstances of so much excitement and 
interest. They appear to haye carried on war against Katana, 
where some fugitives from the vanquished Athenian army con¬ 
tributed to the resistance against them. 2 But both this city 

1 Thucyd. vii. 50-5S. 8 Lysias, Orat. xx. (pro Polystrato) s. 26, 27. 
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and Maxus, though exposed to humiliation and danger as allies 
of the defeated Athenians, coni lived to escape without the loss 
of their independence. The allies of Syracuse were probably 
not eager to attack them, and thereby to nggianriise that city 
further; while the Syracusans themselves also would be sensible 
of great exhaustion, arising From the immense efforts through 
which alone their triumph had been achieved. The pecuniaiy 
burdens to which they had been obliged to submit—known to 
Nikias during the last months of the siege, 1 and fatally mis¬ 
leading his judgement—were so heavy as to task severely their 
powers of endurance. After paying, and dismissing with appro¬ 
priate gratitude, the Humorous auxiliaries whom they had been 
obliged to hire—after celebrating the recent triumph, and 
decorating the temples, in a manner satisfactory to the ex¬ 
uberant joy of the citizens,-—there would probably be a general 
disposition to repose rather than to aggressive warfare. There 
would be much destruction to be repaired throughout their 
territory, poorly watched or cultivated during the year of the 
siege. 

In spite of such exhaustion, however, the sentiment of ex¬ 
asperation and vengeance against Athens, combined with 
gratitude towards the Lacedaemonians, was too powerful to be 
balked. A confident persuasion reigned tin oughout Greece that 
Athens 11 could not holdout for one single summer after her late 
terrific disaster; a persuasion founded greatly on the hope of a 
large auxiliary squadron to act against her from Syracuse and 
her other enemies in Sicily and Italy. In this day of Athenian 
distress, such enemies of course became more numerous. 
Especially the city of Tluirii in Italy, 4 which had been friendly 
to AI hens and had furnished aid to Demosthenes in his 
expedition to Sicily, now underwent a change, banished three 
hundred of the leading philo-Athenian citizens (among them the 
rhetor Lysias), and espoused the Peloponnesian cause with 
ardour. The feeling of reaction at Thurii, and of vengeance 
at Syracuse, stimulated the citizens of both places to take 
active part in an effort promising to he easy and glorious, for 
the destruction of Athens and her empire. And volunteers 
were doubtless the more forward, as the Persian satraps of the 
sea-board were now competing with each other in invitations 
to the Greeks, with offers of abundant pay. 

Accordingly, in the summer of the year 412 ac. (the year 

1 Thucyd. vii. 48, 49. ^ a Dioilor. xiii. 34. 

8 Thucyd. viii. 21 compare vii. 55. 

* Thucyd. vii. 33—^7 $ Dionysius XTaliknrn. Judic, de Lysii, p. 453. 
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following the catastrophe of the Athenian armament), a Sicilian 
squadron of twenty triremes from Syracuse and two from 
Selinus, under the command of PI ermok rates, reached Pelo¬ 
ponnesus and joined the Lacedemonian fleet in its expedition 
across the /Lgean to Miletus. Another squadron of ton 
triremes from Thurii, under the Rhodian Dorieus, and a 
further reinforcement from Tarentum and Lokri, followed soon 
after. It was Pleimokrates who chiefly instigated his country¬ 
men to this effort. 1 Throughout the tiying inonlhs of the 
siege, he had taken a leading part in the defence of Syracuse, 
seconding the plans of Gylippus with equal valour and 
discretion. As commander of the Syracusan squadron in the 
main fleet now acting against Athens in the /Egcan (events 
already described in my sixty-first chapter), his conduct was 
not less distinguished. He was energetic in action, and 
popular in his behaviour towards those under his command; 
but what stood out most conspicuously as well as most 
honourably, was his personal incorruptibility. While the 
Peloponnesian admiral and trierarchs accepted the bribes of 
Tissaphernes, conniving at his betrayal of the common cause 
and breach of engagement towards the armament, with indiffer¬ 
ence to the privations of their own unpaid seamen—Hermo- 
kratGs .and Doricus were strenuous in remonstrance, even to 
the extent of drawing upon themselves the indignant dis¬ 
pleasure of the Peloponnesian admiral Astyochus, as well as of 
the satrap himself. 2 They were the move earnest in perform¬ 
ing this duty, because the Syracusan and Thurian triremes 
were manned by freemen in larger proportion than the remain¬ 
ing fleet. 3 

The sanguine expectation, however, entertained by Plermo- 
krales and his companions in crossing the sea from Sicily— 
that 03 ie single effort would gloriously close the war—was far 
from being realised. Athens resisted with unexpected energy; 
the Lacedemonians were so slack and faint-hearted, that they 
even let slip the golden opportunity presented to them by the 
usurpation of the Athenian Four Hundred. Tissaphernes was 
discovered to be studiously starving and protracting the war 
for purposes of his own, which Pleimokrates vainly tried to 
counter-work by a personal visit and protest at Sparta. 4 
Accordingly the war trailed on with fluctuating success, and 
even renovated efficiency on the part of Athens; so that the 
Syracusans at home, far from hearing announced the accom- 

1 Thucyd. viii. 26, 35, 91. 3 Thucyd. viiu 20, 45, 78, 84. 

8 Thucyd. viii. 84. 4 Thucyd. viii. S5. 
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plishmcnt of those splendid anticipations under which their 
squadron had departed, received news generally unfavourable, 
and at length positively disastrous. They were informed that 
their seamen were ill-paid and distressed; while Athens, far 
from striking her colours, had found means to assemble a fleet 
at Samos competent still to dispute the mastery of the ^ligean. 
They heard of two successive naval defeats, which the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian and Syracusan fleets sustained in the Hellespont 1 
(one at Kynossoma— 4 1 1 u.c.—a second between Abydos and 
Dardanus—410 n.c,); and at length of a third, more decisive 
and calamitous than the preceding—the battle of Kyzikus 
(409 n.c.), wherein the Lacedaemonian admiral Mindarus was 
slain, and the whole of his licet captured or destroyed. In 
this defeat the Syracusan squadron were joint sufferers. Their 
seamen were compelled to burn all their triremes without 
exception, in order to prevent them from falling into the hands 
of the enemy; and were left destitute, without clothing or 
subsistence, on the shores of the Propontis amidst the satrapy 
of Pharnabazus. a That satrap, with generous forwardness, 
took them into his pay, advanced to them clothing and 
provision for two months, and furnished them with timber 
from the woods of Mount Ida to build fresh ships. At 
Antandrus (in the Gulf of Adrainytliuin, one great place of 
export for Mean timber), where the re-construction took place, 
the Syracusans made themselves so acceptable and useful to 
the citizens, that a vote of thanks and a grant of citizenship 
was passed to all of them who chose to accept it. 3 

In recounting this battle, I cited the brief and rude despatch, 
addressed to the Laccdmnionians by Hippokrates, surviving 
second officer of the slain Mindarus, describing the wretched 
condition of the defeated armament—“Our honour is gone. 
Mindarus is slain. The men are hungry. We know not 
what to do.” 4 This curious despatch has passed into history, 
because it was intercepted by the Athenians, and never 
reached its destination. But without doubt the calamitous 
state of facts, which it was intended to make known, flew 
rapidly, under many different forms of words, both to Pelo¬ 
ponnesus and to Syracuse. Sad as the reality was, the first 

impression made by the news would probably be yet sadder; 
since the intervention of Pharnabazus, whereby the sufferers 

1 Thucyd. viii. 105 ; Xen, Hellen. i. 1, 7. 

* a Xen. Hellen. i. I, 19. a Xen. Hellen. i. I, 23-26. 

4 Xen. Hellen. i. I, 23. y Eppei Ka\a. M tvBupos iirctrcrotJo* veip&vri 

r&vtipes' itiTroplofXGS rt xpfy Bpfjv. 
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were so mm h relieved, would hardly be felt or authenticated 
until after some interval. At Syiacusc, the event on being 
made known excited not only powerful sympathy with the 
sufferers, but also indignant displeasure against Ilermokrates 
and his colleagues; who—having instigated theircountiymen 
three years before, by sanguine hopes and assurances, to 
commence a foreign expedition for the purpose of finally 
putting down Athens—had not only achieved nothing, but 
had sustained a series of reverses, ending at length in uttci 
ruin, from the very enemy whom they had pronounced to be 
incapable of further resistance. 

It was under such sentiment of displeasure, shortly after the 
defeat of Kyzikus, that a sentence of banishment was passed 
at Syracuse against Hermokrates and his colleagues. The 
sentence was transmitted to Asia, and made known by JTermo- 
krates himself to the armament, convoked in public meeting. 
While lamenting and protesting against its alleged injustice and 
illegality, he entreated the armament to maintain unabated 
good behaviour for the future, and to choose new admirals for 
the lime, until the successors nominated at Syracuse should 
airive. The news was heard with deep regret by the hierarchs, 
the pilots, and the maritime soldiers or marines; who, 
attached to He rm ok rates from his popular manner, his constant 
openness of communication with them, and his anxetiy to collect 
their opinions, loudly proclaimed that they would neither 
choose, nor serve under, any other leaders. 1 But the admirals 
repressed this disposition, deprecating any resistance to the 
decree of the city. They laid down their coin maud, inviting 
any man dissatisfied with them to prefer his complaint at once 
publicly, and reminding the soldiers of the many victories and 
glorious coniiicts, both by land and sea, which had knit them 
together by the ties of honourable fellowship. No man stood 
forward to accuse them; and they consented, on the continued 
request of the armament, to remain in command, until their 
three successors arrived—Dcinarchus, Myskou, and Polands. 
They then retired amidst universal regret; many of the hier¬ 
archs even binding themselves by oath, that on returning to 
Syracuse they would procure their restoration. The change of 
commanders took place at Miletus. 2 

Though HermokratGs, in his address to the soldiers, would 
doubtless find response when he invoked the remembrance 
of past victories, yet he would hardly have found the like 
response in a Syracusan assembly. For if we review the 
1 Xen. Ilellen. i. i, 27. " Xcn. Ilellcn, i. i, 27-31. 
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proceedings of the armament since lie conducted it from 
Syracuse to join the Peloponnesian fleet, we shall find that on 
the whole his expedition had been a complete failure, and that 
his assurances of success against Athens had ended in nothing 
but disappointment There was therefore ample cause for the 
discontent of his countrymen. But on the olher hand, as far 
as our limited means of information enable us to judge, the 
sentence of banishment against him appears to have been 
undeserved and unjust. For we cannot trace the ill-success of 
Hermokrales to any misconduct or omission on his part; while 
in regard to personal incorruptibility, and strenuous resistance 
to the duplicity of Tissaphernes, he sLood out as an honourable 
exception among a body of venal colleagues. Thai satrap, 
indeed, as soon as Herniokrates had fallen into disgrace, cir¬ 
culated a version of his own, pretending that Lhe latter, having 
asked money from him and been refused, had sought by 
calumnious means to revenge such refusal. 1 But this story, 
whether believed elsewhere or not, found no credit with the 
other satrap Fhurnabazus ; who warmly espoused the cause of 
the banished general, presenting hirn with a sum of money 
even unsolicited. This money Hermokratfis immediately 
employed in getting together triremes and mercenary soldiers 
to accomplish his restoration to Syracuse by force. ,J We shall 
presently see how he fared in this attempt. Meanwhile we 
may remark that the sentence of banishment, though in itself 
unjust, would appear amply justified in the eyes of his country¬ 
men by his own subsequent resort to hostile measures against 
there. 

The party opposed to Hermokratfis had now the preponder¬ 
ance in Syracuse, and by their influence probably the sentence 
against him was passed, under the grief and wrath occasioned 
by the defeat of Kyzikus. Unfortunately we have only 
the most scanty information as to the internal state of 
Syracuse during the period immediately succeeding the Athe¬ 
nian siege ; a period of marked popular sentiment and peculiar 
interest. As at Athens under the pressure of the Xerxeian 
invasion—the energies of all the citizens, rich and poor, young 
and old, had been called forth for repulse of the common 
enemy, and had been not more than enough to achieve it As 
at Athens after the battle of Salamis and Plaliea, so at Syracuse 
after the destruction of the Athenian besiegers—the people, 
elate with the plenitude of recent effort, and conscious that 
the late successful defence had been the joint work of all, were 
3 Tliucyd. viii. 85. a Xcn. Hellen. i. I, 31; Diodor. xiii. 63. 
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in a state of animated democralical impulse, eager for the 
utmost extension and equality of political rights, liven before 
the Athenian siege, the government had been dumocratical; a 
fact, -which Thucydides notices as among the causes of the 
successful defence, by rendering the citizens unanimous in 
resistance, and by preventing the besiegers from exciting 
intestine discontent. 1 But in the period immediately alter the 
siege, it underwent changes which are said to have rendered it 
still more democralical. On the proposition of an influential 
citizen named Diokles, a commission of Ten was named, of 
which he was president, for the purpose of revising both the 
constitution and the legislation of the city. Some oiganic alter¬ 
ations were adopted, one of which was, that the lot should be 
adopted, instead of the principle of election, in the nomination 
of magistrates. Furthermore, a new code, or collection of 
criminal and civil enactments, was drawn up and sanctioned. 
We know nothing of its details, but we are told that its 
penalties were extremely severe, its determination of offences 
minute and special, and its language often obscure as well as 
brief. It was known by the name of the Laws of Diokles, the 
chief of the Committee who had prepared it. Though now 
adopted at Syracuse, it did not last long; for we shall find in 
five or six years the despotism of Dionysius extinguishing it, 
just as Peisistratus had put down the Solonian legislation at 
Athens. But it was again revived at the extinction of the 
Dionysian dynasty, after the lapse of more than sixty years ; 
with comments and modifications by a committee, among 
whose members were the Corinthians Kcphalus and Timolcon. 
It is also said to have been copied in various other Sicilian 
cities, and to have remained in force until the absorption of all 
Sicily under the dominion of the Romans. 2 

We have the austere character of Diokles illustrated by a 
story (of more than dubious credit, 3 and of which the like is 
recounted respecting other Grecian legislators), that having 
inadvertently violated one of his own enactments, he enforced 
the duty of obedience by falling on his own sword. But 
unfortunately we are not permitted to know the substance of 
his laws, which would have thrown so much light on the 
sentiments and position of the Sicilian Greeks. Nor can we 
distinctly make out to what extent the political constitution of 
Syracuse was now changed. For though Diodorus tells us 
that the lot was now applied to the nomination of magistrates, 

1 Thucyd. vii. 55. a Diodor. xiii. 33 35. 

8 Compare Diodor. xiii. 75—about the banishment of Diuklds, 
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yet he does not state whether it was applied to all magistrates, 
or under what reserves and exceptions—such, for example, as 
those adopted at Athens. Aristotle too states that the Syra¬ 
cusan people, after the Athenian siege, changed their consti¬ 
tution from a partial democracy into an entire democracy. 
Yet he describes Dionysius, five or six years afterwards, as 
pushing himself up to the despotism by the most violent 
demagogic opposition; and as having accused, disgraced, and 
overthrown certain rich leaders then in possession of the 
functions of government. 1 If the constitutional forms were 
rendered more dcmocratical, it would seem that the practice 
cannot have materially changed, and that the persons actually 
in leading function still continued to be rich men. 

The war carried on by the Syracusans against Naxos and 
Katana, after continuing more than three years,- was brought 
to a close by an enemy from without, even more formidable 
than Athens. This time, the invader was not Hellenic, but 
Phoenician—the ancient foe of Hellas, Carthage. 

It has been already recounted, how in the same eventful 
year (480 u.c.) which transported Xerxes across the Helles¬ 
pont to meet his defeat at Salamis, the Carthaginians had 
poured into Sicily a vast mercenary host under Hamilkar, for 
the purpose of reinstating in liimera the despot Terillus, 
who had been expelled by Theron of Agrigentum. On that 
occasion, Hamilkar had been slain, and his large army 
defeated, by the Syracusan despot Gel on, in the memorable 
battle of Himera. So deep had been the impression left by 
this defeat, that for the seventy years which intervened between 
480-410 n.c., the Carthaginians had never again invaded the 
island. They resumed their aggressions shortly after the 
destruction of the Athenian power before Syracuse; which 
same event had also stimulated the Persians, who had been 
kept in restraint while the Athenian empire remained un¬ 
impaired, again to act offensively for the recovery of their 
dominion over the Asiatic Greeks. The great naval power of 
Athens, inspiring not merely reserve but even alarm to 
Carthage, 8 had been a safeguard to the Hellenic world both at 

1 Aristolcl. Politic, v. 3, 6. Kal iv 2 t rpaicova-ais i drjfLos, ctfnos yepSfiepos 
rrjs vlirrjs rod iro\ 4 fiov rov irpbs 'Adyvatovs, &k it oAirelas els dt}jj,otcparlav 
fterefiaAe. 

v. 4, 4, 5. Kal Atovfinas icarnyopup Acupvatov leal r&v irAou<ri( 0 y 
rijs rvpawidos, 5tA T7jy iritfreutels tiyjXQTitcbs &v, 

3 Diodor. xiii. 56. 

* Thucyd. vi. 34. Speech of Hermokratfis to his countrymen at 
Syracuse— Bokh fioi ml is K apxyti&a &ptetpov elvai wipupai. Ob yoip 
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its eastern and its western extremity. No sooner was that 
safeguard overthrown, than the hostile pressure of the foreigner 
began to be felt, as well upon Western Sicily as on the eastern 
coast of the Aigean. 

From this time forward for two centuries, down to the con¬ 
clusion of the second Punic war, the Carthaginians will be 
found frequent in their aggressive interventions in Sicily, and 
upon an extensive scale, so as to act powerfully on the destinies 
of the Sicilian Greeks. Whether any internal causes had 
occurred to make them abstain from intervention during the 
preceding generations, we arc unable to say. The history of 
this powerful and wealthy city is very little known. We make 
out a few facts, which impart a general idea both of her 
oligarchical government and of her extensive colonial posses¬ 
sions, but which leave us in the dark as to her continuous 
history. Her possessions were most extensive, along the coast 
of Africa both eastward and westward from her city; compre¬ 
hending also Sardinia and the Balearic Isles, but (at this time, 
probably) few settlements in Spain. She had quite enough to 
occupy her attention elsewhere, without meddling in Sicilian 
affairs ; the more so, as her province in Sicily was rather a 
dependent ally than a colonial possession. In the early 
treaties made with Rome, the Carthaginians restrict and even 
interdict the traffic of the Romans both with Sardinia and 
Africa (except Carthage itself), but they grant the amplest 
licence of intercourse with the Carthaginian province of Sicily; 
which they consider as standing in the same relation to 
Cartilage as the cities of Latium stood ill to Rome. 1 While 
the connexion of Carthage with Sicily was thus less close, it 


cwiKTrurrov a vtoTs, aAA’ aei Sick <p6fiov elal pi} it ore *A6watot aitrois ryv 
?A dourly. See. 

1 Polybius, iii. 22, 23, 24. 

He gives three separate treaties (either wholly or in part) between the 
Carthaginians and Romans. The latest of the three belongs to the clays of 
Pyrrhus, about 278 B.c. ; the earliest to 508 B.c. The intermediate treaty 
is not marked as to date by any specific evidence, but I see no giound for 
supposing that it is so late as 345 B.C., which is the date assigned to it by 
Casaubon, identifying it with the treaty alluded to by Livy, vii. 27. I 
cannot but think that it is more likely to be of earlier dnlc, somewhere 
between 4S0-410 b.c. This second treaty is far more restrictive Lhatt the 
first, against the Romans; for it intcidicts them from all Lraffic either with 
Sardinia or Africa, except the city of Carthage itself; the first treaty 
permitted such tiade under certain limitations and conditions. The second 
treaty argues a comparative superiority of Carthage to Rome, which would 
rather seem to belong to the latter half of the fifth century B.c,, than to the 

l'MIw lv»lf nf thp ftmrfh 
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would appear that her other dependencies gave her much 
trouble, chiefly in consequence of her own harsh and ex¬ 
tortionate dominion. 

All our positive information, scanty as it is, about Carthage 
and her institutions, relates to the fourth, third or second 
centuries n.c.; yet it may be held to justify presumptive con¬ 
clusions as to the fifth century b.c., especially in reference to 
the general system pursued. The maximum of her power was 
attained before her first war with Rome, which began in 
264 b.c. 1 the first and second Punic wars both of them greatly 
reduced her strength and dominion. Yet in spite of such 
reduction we learn that about 150 b.c,, shortly before the third 
Punic war, which ended in the capture and depopulation of the 
city, not less than 700,000 souls 1 2 were computed in it, as 
occupants of a fortified circumference of above twenty miles, 
covering a peninsula with its isthmus. Upon this isthmus its 
citadel Byrsa was situated, surrounded by a triple wall of its 
own, and crowned at its summit by a magnificent temple of 
/Ksculapius. The numerous population is the more remark¬ 
able, since Utica (a considerable city, colonised from Phoenicia 
more anciently than even Carthage itself, and always in¬ 
dependent of the Carthaginians, though in the condition of an 
inferior and discontented ally) was within the rlistance of seven 
miles from Carthage a on the one side, and Tunis seemingly 
not much farther off on the other. Even at that time, too, the 
Carthaginians are said to have possessed 300 tributary cities in 
Libya. a Yet this was but a small fraction of the prodigious 
empire which had belonged to them certainly in the fourth 
century b.c,, and in all probability also between 480-410 b.c. 
That empire extended eastward as far as the Altars of the 
Philoeni, near the Great Syrtis—westward all along the coast to 
the Pillars of HeraldSs and the western coast of Morocco. 
The line of coast south-east of Carthage, as far as the bay 
called the Lesser Syrtis, was proverbial (under the name of 
Byzacium and the Emporia) for its fertility. Along this 
extensive line were distributed indigenous Libyan tribes, living 
by agriculture; and a mixed population called Liby-Phoenicians, 
formed by intermarriage and coalition of some of these tribes 
either with colonists from Tyre and Sidon, or perhaps with a 

1 Strabo, xvii. pp. 832, 833 ; Livy, Epitome, lib. 5r, 

Strabo gives the circumference as 360 stadia, and the breadth of the 
isthmus as 60 stadia. But this is noticed by Barth os much exaggerated 
(Wanderungen auf dcr Ktlste des MiUelmecrs, p. 85). 

2 Appian. Reb. Punic, viii. 75. a Strabo, nt sup* 
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Canaiuiitish population akin in race to the Phoenicians, yet of 
still earlier settlement in the country. 1 These Li by-Phoenicians 
dwelt in towns, seemingly of moderate size and unfortified, hut 
each surrounded by a territory ample and fertile, yielding large 
produce. They were assiduous cultivators, but generally un¬ 
warlike, which latter quality was ascribed by ancient theory to 
the extreme richness of their soil. 2 * 4 Of the Li by-Phoenician 
towns the number is not known to us, but it must have been 
prodigiously great, since wc are told that both AgaLhokles and 
llcgulus in their respective invasions captured no less than 
200. A single district, called Tuska, is also spoken of as 
having 50 towns.® 

A few of the towns along the coast—Hippo, Utica, Adru- 
metum, Thapsus, Leplis, &c.—were colonics from Tyre, like 
Carthage herself. With respect to Caithage, therefore, they 
stood upon a different footing from the Li by-Phoenician towns, 
either maritime or in the interior. Yet the Carthaginians con¬ 
trived in time to render every town tributary, with the exception 
of Utica. They thus derived revenue from all the inhabitants 
of this fertile region, Tyrian, Liby-Phcenician, and indigenous 
Libyan ; and the amount which they imposed appears to have 
been exorbitant. At one time, immediately after Lhc first 
Punic war, they took from the rural cultivators as much as 
one-half of their produce/ 1 and doubled at one stroke the 
tribute levied upon the towns. The town and district of 
Leptis paid to them a tribute of one talent per day, or 365 
talents annually. Such exactions were not collected without 
extreme harshness of enforcement, sometimes stripping the 
tax-payer of all that he possessed; and even tearing him from 

1 This is the -view of Movers, sustained with much plausibility, in his 
learned and instructive work—Ge&chichte der Hicunizier, vol. ii. part ii. 
p. 435-455*, See Diodor. xx. 55. 

u Livy xxix. 25. Compare the last chapter of the history of Herodotus. 

B Diodor. xx. 17 ; Appian, viii. 3, 6S. 

4 Colonel Leake observes, with respect to the modern Greeks, who work 
on the plains of Turkey, upon the landed properly of Turkish proprietors 
—“The Helots seem to have resembled the Greeks, who labour on the 
Turkish farms in the plains of Turkey, and who arc hound to account to 
their masters for one-half of the produce of the soil, as Tyrtceus says of the 
Messenians of his time— 

T ntnrdp ffooi peyaAots T«pdpewn 

AccTToawoitri pzpovTCft 6va.yK0.Ctg vrrb Avypifr, 

*U/jllov vav t otraov itapirbv cipoupa r/u'wei. 

(Tyrttcus, lung. 5, ed, Schneid.) 

The condition of the Greeks in the mountainous regions is not so hard ” 
(Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 168). 
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his family to be sold in person for a slave. 1 Accordingly the 
general sentiment among the dependencies towards Carthage 
was one of mingled fear and hatred, which rendered them 
eager to revolt on the landing of any foreign invader. In 
some cases the Carthaginians seem to have guarded against 
such contingencies by paid garrisons : but they also provided 
a species of garrison from among their own citizens; by 
sending out from Carthage poor men, and assigning 1o them 
lots of land with the cultivators attached. This provision for 
poor citizens as emigrants (mainly analogous to the Roman 
colonies), was a standing feature in the Carthaginian political 
system, serving the double purpose of obviating discontent 
among their town population at home, and of keeping watch 
over their dependencies abroad. 2 

In the fifth century n.c., the Carthaginians had no appre¬ 
hension of any foreign enemy invading them from seaward; an 
enterprise first attempted in 316 u.c., to the surprise of every 
one, by the boldness of the Syracusan AgaLhokl&s. Nor were 
their enemies on the land side formidable as conquerors, 
though they were extremely annoying as plunderers. The 
Numidians and other native tribes, half-naked and predatory 
horsemen, distinguished for speed as well as for indefatigable 
activity, so harassed the individual cultivators of the soil, that 
the Carthaginians dug a long line of ditch to keep them off. 3 

I Polybius, i. 72; Livy, xxxiv. 62. 

Movers (Gesdiichle tier I’hoeumer, ii. 2, p. 455) assigns this lingo 
assessment to Lcptis Magna; but the passage of Livy can relate only to 
Leptis Pnrva, in the region called Emporia. 

LepHs Magna was at a fur greater distance from Carthage, near the 
Great Syrtis. 

Dr. Baith (Wandeiungen durch die KUstenldnder des MiUellKndischcn 
Mecrs, p. 81-146) 1 ms given a recent ami valuable examination of the siLc 
of Carthage and of the neighbouring regions. O11 his map, however, the 
territory called Emporia is marked near the Lesser Syrtis, 200 miles from 
Carthage (Fliny, J L N, v, 3). Yet it seems certain that the name Emporia 
must have compiiscd the territory south of Carthage and approaching very 
near to the city; for Scipio Arricanus, in his expedition from Sicily, 
directed his pilots to steer for Empoiia. ITe intended to land very near 
Carthage ; and he actually did land on the White Cape, near to that city, 
hut on the north side, and still nearer to Utica. This region north of 
Carthage was probably not included in the name Emporia (Livy, xxix. 
25 “ 27 ). 

9 Aristotel. Politic, ii. 8, 9; vi. 3, 5. 

II Appiau, viii. 32, 54, 59; Phlegon. Trail, de Mirabilibus, c. 18. 
Etfjuaxos 5 ^ <f>r}(riu iv TJepmyfoet, K.apx^ovtovs irepwaQpetiovras r^v Itlau 
faapxlay, etfyriV tipfocrovras 5 60 (rKrhsTobs £y crop# tcctfi&ovr, &c. 

The line of trench however was dug apparently at an early stage of the 
Carthaginian dominion; for the Catthamnians afterwards, as they crew 
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But these barbarians did not acquire sufficient organisation to 
act for permanent objects, until the reign of Masinissa and the 
second Punic war wiLh Rome. During the fifth and fourLh 
centuries b.c., therefore (prior to the invasion of Agathokles), 
the warfare cairied on by the Carthaginians was constantly 
aggressive and in foreign parts. l r or these purposes they 
chiefly employed foreign mercenaries, hired for the occasion 
from Italy, Gaul, Spain, and the islands of the Western 
Mediterranean, together with conscripts from their Libyan 
dependencies. The native Carthaginians, 1 though encouraged 
by honorary marks to undertake this military service, were 
generally averse to it, and sparingly employed. But these 
citizens, though not often sent on foreign service, constituted a 
most formidable force when called upon. No less than forty 
thousand hopliLes went forth from the gates of Carthage to 
resist Agatholdcs, together with one thousand cavalry, and two 
thousand war-chariots.- An immense public magazine—of 
arms, muniments of war of all kinds, and provisions—appears 
to have been kept in the walls of Byrsa, the ciLadel of 
Carthage. 3 A chosen division of 2500 citizens, men of wealth 
and family, formed what was called the Sacred Band of 
Carthage, 4 distinguished for their bravery in the field as well as 
for the splendour of their arms, and the gold and silver plate 
which formed part of their baggage. We shall find these 
citizen troops occasionally employed on service in Sicily; but 
most part of the Carthaginian army consists of Gauls, Iberians, 
Libyans, &c., a mingled host got together for the occasion, 
discordant in language as well as in customs. Such men had 
never any attachment to the cause in which they fought— 


more powerful, extended their possessions beyond the trench; ns wc see 
by the passages of Appian above referred to. 

*' Movers (Gesch. dei Phceniz. ii. 2, p, 457) identifies this trench with the 
one which Pliny names near Thense on the Le.ssci Syrlis, as having been 
dug by order of the second Afiicanus—to form a boundary between the 
Homan province of Africa, and the dominion of the native kings (Pliny, 
II. N, v. 3). But I greatly doubt such identity. It appears to me that 
this last is distinct from the Carthaginian trench. 

1 A Carthaginian citizen wore os many rings as he had served campaigns 
{ArLstotel. Politic, vii. 2, 6), 

2 Diodor. xx. to. 

8 Appian, viii, 80. Twenty thousand panoplies, together with an 
immense stock of weapons and engines of siege, were delivered up to the 
perfidious manoeuvres of the Homans, a little before the last siege of 
Carthage. 

See But richer, Geschichte dcr Carthagcr, p. 20-25. 

4 Diodor, xyi ° 
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seldom, to the commanders under whom they served; while 
they were often treated by Carthage with bad faith, and reck¬ 
lessly abandoned to destruction. 1 A military system such as 
this was pregnant with danger, if ever the mercenary soldiers 
got footing in Africa; as happened after the first Punic war, 
when the city was brought to the brink of ruin. But on 
foreign service in Sicily these mercenaries often enabled 
Carthage to make conquest at the cost only of her money, 
without any waste of the blood of her own citizens. The 
Carthaginian generals seem generally to have relied, like 
Persians, upon numbers—manifesting little or no military 
skill; until wc come to the Punic wars with Rome, conducted 
under Hainilkar Barca and his illustrious son Hannibal. 

Respecting the political constitution of Carthage, the facts 
known are tuo lew, and too indistinct, to enable us to compre¬ 
hend its real working. The magistrates most conspicuous in 
rank and precedence were, the two Kings or Suffetes, who 
presided over the Senate. 2 They seem to have been renewed 
annually, though how far the same persons were re-eligible or 
actually re-chosen, we do not know; but they were always 
selected out of some few principal families or gentes. There 
is reason for believing that the genuine Carthaginian citizens 
were distiibuted into three tribes, thirty curice, and three 
hundred gentes—something in the manner of the Roman 
patricians. From these gentes emanated a Senate of three 
hundred, out of which again was formed a smaller council or 
committee of thirty principcs representing the curia;; 3 some¬ 
times a still smaller, of only ten prinapes ,. These little 
councils are both frequently mentioned in the political pro¬ 
ceedings of Carthage; and perhaps the Thirty may coincide 
with what Polybius calls the Gerusia or Council of Ancients— 
the Three Hundred, with that which he calls the Senate.* 1 

1 See the striking description in Livy, of the motley composition of the 
Caithagininn mercenary armies, where he bestows just admiration on the 
genius of Hannibal, for having always maintained his ascendency over 
them, and kept them in obedience and harmony (Livy, xxviii. 12). 
Compare Polybius, i. 65-67, and the manner in which Imilkon abandoned 
his mercenaries to destruction at Syracuse (Diodor. xiv. 75-77). 

a There were in like manner two SulTctes in Gndcs and each of the 
other rhcenician colonies (Livy, xxviii. 37). Cornelius Nepos (Hannibal, 
u. 7) talks of Hannibal as having been made king (rex) when he was 
invested with his great foreign military command, at twenty*two years of 
age. So Diodorus (xiv. 54) talks about Imilkon, and Herodotus (vii. 166) 
about Hainilkar. 

3 See Movers, Die Phonizier, ii. I, p. 483-499. 

4 Polybius, x. 18; Livy, xxx. 16. 
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Aristotle assimilates the two Kings (SufTetes) of Carthage to 
the two Kings of Sparta—and the Gerusia of Carthage also to 
that of Sparta ; 1 which latter consisted of thirty members, 
including the Kings who sat in it. But Aristotle does not 
allude to any assembly at Carthage analogous lo what Polybius 
calls the Senate, lie mentions two Councils, one of one 
hundred members, the other of one hundred and four; and 
certain Boards of Five—the Pentarchies. I"Ie compares the 
Council of one hundred and four to the Spartan Ephors; yet 
again he talks ol the Pentarchies as invested with extensive 
functions, and terms the Council of one hundred the greatest 
authority in the state. Perhaps this last Council was identical 
with the assembly of one hundred J udges (said to have been 
chosen from the Senate as a check upon the generals employed), 
or Ordo Judicum; of which Livy speaks after the second Punic 
war, as existing with its members perpetual, and so powerful 
that it overruled all the other assemblies and magistracies of 
the stale. Through the influence of Hannibal, a law was 
passed to lessen the overweening power of this Order of 
Judges; causing them to be elected only for one year, instead 
of being perpetual. 2 

These statements, though coming from valuable authors, 
convey so little information and are withal so difficult to recon¬ 
cile, that both the structure and woi king of the political machine 
at Carthage may be said to be unknown. 8 But it seems dear 
that the general spirit of the government was highly oligarchical; 
that a few rich, old, and powerful families divided among them¬ 
selves the great offices and influence of the state; that they 
maintained themselves in pointed and even insolent distinction 
from the multitude;* that they stood opposed to each other in 
bitter feuds, often stained by gross perfidy and bloodshed ; and 
that the treatment with which, through these violent parly- 

Yet again Polybius in another place speaks of the Gerontion at Carthage 
as representing the aristocralical force, and as opposed to the irAf/Ooy or 
people (vi. 51). ft would seem that by Tep6prtov he must mean the same 
as the assembly called in another passage (x. 18) 3^7 kXijtov. 

1 Aristotel. Politic, ii. 8, 2. 

a Livy, xxxiii. 46. Justin (xix. 2) mentions the 100 select Senators set 
apart as judges. 

a Heeren (Tdeen liber den Verkehr dev Allen Welt, part ii. p. 138, 3rd 
edit.) and Kluge (in his Dissertation, ArLtoteles dePoliticCurthaginicnsium, 
Wratisl. 1824) have discussed all these passages with ability. But their 
materials do not enable them to reach any certainty. 

4 Valerius Max. ix. 5, 4. “ Insolcntirc inter Cartlmginieuscm et Cam¬ 

panula senatnm quasi zcmulatio fuit. Ille cnim sopurato ii plebc balneo 
luvabalur, hie diverso foro utebalur.” 
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antipathies, unsuccessful generals were visited, was cruel in the 
extreme. 1 It appears that wealth was one indispensable quali¬ 
fication, and that magistrates and generals procured their 
appointments in a great measure by corrupt means. Of such 
corruption, one variety was, the habit of constantly regaling the 
citizens in collective banquets of the curia or the political 
associations; a habit so continual, and embracing so wide a 
circle of citizens, that Aristotle compares these banquets to 
the phiditia or public mess of SparLa. a There was a Demos or 
people at Carthage, who were consulted on particular occasions, 
and before whom propositions were publicly debated in cases 
where the Suffetes and the small Council were not all of one 
mind. 8 How numerous this Demos was, or what proportion of 
the whole population it comprised, we have no means of know¬ 
ing. But it is plain, that whether more or less considerable, its 
multitude was kept under dependence to the rich families by 
stratagems such as ihe banquets, the lucrative appointments 
with lots of land in foreign dependencies, &c. The purposes 
of government were determined, its powers wielded, and the 
great offices held—Suffetes, Senators, Generals, or Judges—by 
the members of a small number of wealthy families; and the 
chief opposition which they encountered, was from their feuds 
against each other. In the main, the government was con¬ 
ducted with skill and steadiness, as well for internal tranquillity, 
as for systematic foreign and commercial aggrandisement. 
Within the knowledge of Aristotle, Carthage had never suffered 
either the successful usurpation of a despot, or any violent 
intestine commotion. 4 

1 Dio<lor. xx. 10; xxiii. 9 ; Valer. Max. ii. 7, I. 

B Aristotel, Politic. iii. 5, 6. 

These banquets must have been settled, daily proceedings—ns well as 
multitudinous, in otder to furnish even apparent warrant for the comparison 
which Aristotle makes with the Spartan public mesa. But even granting 
the analogy on these external points—the intrinsic diflfeicnce of character 
and purpose between the two must have been so great that the comparison 
seems not happy. 

Livy (xxxiv, 61) talks of the circuit et convivia at Carthage ; but this is 

E robably a general expression, without particular reference to the public 
anquets mentioned by Aristotle. 

3 Aristolel. Polit. ii. 8, 3. 

4 Aristot. Polit. ii. S, 1. lie briefly alludes to the abortive conspiracy of 
Hanno (v. 6, 2), which is also mentioned in Justin, {xxi, 4). Hanno is said 
to have formed the plan of putting to death the Senate, and making himself 
despot. But he was detected, and executed under the severest tortures; 
all his family being pul to death along with him. 

Not only is it very difficult to make out Aristotle’s statements about the 
Carthaginian government—but some of them aie even contradictory. One 
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The first eminent Carthaginian leader brought to our notice, 
is Mhgo (seemingly about 530-500 H.c.), who is said to have 
mainly contributed to organise the forces, and extend the 
dominion of Carthage. Of his two sons, one, Hasdrubal, 
petished after a victorious career in Sardinia; 1 the other, 
Hamilkar, commanding at the battle of Hiinera in Sicily, was 
there defeated and slain by Gclon, as has been already recounted. 
After the death of Hamilkar, his son Giskon was condemned to 
perpetual exile, and passed his life in Sicily at the Greek city of 
Selinus.” But the sons of Hasdrubal still remained at Carthage, 
the most powerful citizens in the state; carrying on hostilities 
against the Moors and other indigenous Africans, whom they 
compelled to relinquish the tribute which Carthage had paid, 
down to that time, for the ground whereon the city was 
situated. This family are said indeed to have been so 
powerful, that a check upon their ascendency was supposed 
to be necessary ; and for that purpose the select One Hundred 
Senators sitting as Judges were now nominated for the first 
time. 3 Such wars in Africa doubtless tended to prevent the 
Carthaginians from further interference in Sicily, during the 
interval between 480-/1 to b.c. There were probably other 
causes also, not known to us—and down to the year 413 b.c., 
the formidable naval power of Athens (as has been already 
remarked) kept them on the watch even for themselves. But 
now, after the great Athenian catastrophe before Syracuse, 
apprehensions from that quarter were dissipated; so that 
Carthage again found leisure, as well as inclination, to seek in 
Sicily both aggrandisement and revenge. 

It is remarkable that the same persons, acting in the same 
quarrel, who furnished the pretext or the motive for the recent 
invasion by Athens, now served in the like capacity as prompters 
to Carthage. The inhabitants of Egesta, engaged in an unequal 
war with rival neighbours at Selinus, were in both cases the 
soliciting parties. They had applied to Carthage first, without 

of these (v. 10, 3) has been pointed out by M. Earth&cmy St. Hilaire, who 
proposes to read h Xa\KT}$dvi instead of ip Kct/i#}8rfvi. In another place (v. io, 
4) Aristotle calls Carthage (<?v K apxti& 6 pt STj/io/epoTouju^p) a state demo^ 
craiically governed; which cannot be reconciled with what he says in ii. 8, 
respecting its government. 

Aristotle compares the Council of 104 at Carthage to the Spartan Epliora. 
But it is not easy to see how so numerous a body could have transacted the 
infinite diversity of administrative and other business performed by the five 
Ephors, 

1 Justin, xix. r. a Diodor. xiii. 

8 Tustin, xix. 2. 
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success, 1 before they thought of sending to invoke aid from 
Athens. This war indeed had been for the time merged and 
forgotten in the larger Athenian enterprise against Syracuse; 
but it revived after that catastrophe, wherein Athens and her 
armament were shipwrecked. The Egestaians had not only 
lost their protectors, but had incurred aggravated hostility 
from their neighbours, for having brought upon Sicily so 
formidable an ultramarine enemy. Their original quarrel with 
Selinus had related to a disputed portion of border territory. 
This point they no longer felt competent to maintain, under 
their present disadvantageous circumstances. But the Selinun- 
tines, confident, as well as angry, were now not satisfied with 
success in their original claim. They proceeded to strip the 
Egeslaenns of other lands indisputably belonging to them, and 
seriously menaced the integrity as well as the independence of 
the city. To no other quarter could the Egestmans turn, with 
any chance of finding both will and power to protect them, 
except to Carthage. 2 

The town of Egesta (non-Hellenic or at least only semi- 
Hellenic) was situated on or near the northern line of Sicilian 
coast, not far from the western cape of the island, and in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Carthaginian settlements— 
MotyS, Panormus (now Palermo), and Soloeis or Soluntum. 
Selinus also was near the western cape, but on the southern 
coast of Sicily, with its territory conterminous to the southern 
portion of Egesta. When therefore the Egestcean envoys 
presented their urgent supplications at Carthage for aid, pro¬ 
claiming that unless assisted they must be subjugated and 
become a dependency of Selinus—the Carthaginians would 
not unreasonably conceive, that their own Sicilian settlements 
would be endangered, if their closest Hellenic neighbour were 
allowed thus to aggrandise herself. Accordingly they agreed 
to grant the aid solicited; yet not without much debate and 
hesitation. They were uneasy at the idea of resuming military 
operations in Sicily—which had been laid aside for seventy 
years, and had moreover left such disastrous recollections 3 —at 
a moment when Syracusan courage stood in high renown, from 
the recent destruction of the Athenian armament. But the 

1 Diodor. xii. 82. 

It seems probable that the war which Diodorus mentions to have taken 
place in 452 B.C., between the Egestecans and Lilybeeans—was really a war 
between Egesta and Selinus (see Diodor. xi. 86—with Wesselings note). 
Lilybseum as a town attained no importance until after the captuie of 
MotyG by the cider Dionysius in 396 u.c. 

2 Diodor. xiii. 4^. 6 Diodor. xiii. 43. 
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recollections of the Gelonian victory at Himem, while they 
suggested apprehension, also kindled the appetite of revenge; 
especially in the bosom of Hannibal, the grandson of that 
general Hamilkar who had there met his death. Hannibal was 
at this moment King, or rathei first of the two Sulfates, chief 
executive magistrate of Carthage, as his grand lather had been 
seventy years before. So violent had been the impression 
made upon the Carthaginians by the defeat of Himera, 
that they had banished Giskon, son of the slain general 
Hamilkar and father of Hannibal, and had condemned him to 
pass his whole life in exile. He had chosen the Greek city of 
Selinns, where probably Hannibal also had spent his youth, 
though restored since to his country and to his family conse¬ 
quence—and from whence he brought back an intense antipathy 
to the Greek name, as well as an impatience to wipe off by a 
signal revenge the dishonour both of his country and of his 
family. Accordingly, espousing with warmth the request of 
the Egestasans, he obtained from the Senate authority to take 
effective measures for their protection. 1 

His first proceeding was to send envoys to Egesta and 
Selinus, to remonstrate against the encroachments of the 
Selinuntines; with further instructions, in case remonstrance 
proved ineffectual, to proceed with the Egestmans to Syracuse, 
and there submit the whole dispute to the arbitration of the 
Syracusans. He foresaw that the Selinuntines, having superiority 
of force on their side, would refuse to acknowledge any arbitra¬ 
tion; and that the Syracusans, respectfully invoked by one 
party but rejected by the other, would stand aside from the 

1 Piodor. xiii. 43. Karearya-av trrpaTrfyhp rbv'Awi&aVy icark vAfiovs rAre 
QatfiAevopra, Ovros fie $v ufcoyhy }tev rov vpbs CsAtova wo\e^(fauros *AjJ.lk - 
icov , Kttl irpbs ‘if* epa re\evT , fi(rcf l vros i vffis Sfc 1 ' etftccavoSf Ss 5 t& rfyv rov iraTpby 
ifrrav tyvye fevOy, ml /tare/lWf*' Av 5* Xtvovvn. *0 5 * olv 'Avvtftas* 

f.ihv ita\ tp v <rc t jitter ikkyv, fyuws fie Tas rSfP irpoyAvtop irtjufas SiopO&craffdat 
&ovkAp.evos f &c. 

The banishment of Giskon, and that too for the whole of hia life, de¬ 
serves notice, as a point of comparison between the Greek republics ami 
Carthage. A defeated general in Greece, if he survived his defeat, was not 
unfrequently banished, even where there seems neither proof nor probability 
that he had been guilty of misconduct, or misjudgement, or omission, lint 
I do not recollect any case in which, when a Grecian general thus apparently 
innocent was not merely defeated hut slain in the battle, his son was 
banished for life, as Giskon was banished by the Carthaginians* In appre¬ 
ciating the manner in which the Grecian states, both democratical and 
oligarchical, dealt witli their officers, the contemporary republic of Carthago 
is one important standard of comparison. Those who censuic the Greeks, 
will have to find stronger terms of condemnation when they review the 
proceedings of the Carthacinians. 
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quarrel altogether. It turned out as he had expected. The 
Selinunlines sent envoys to Syracuse, to protest against the 
representations from Egesta and Carthage; but declined to 
refer their case to arbitration. Accordingly, the Syracusans 
passed a vote that they would maintain their alliance with 
Selinus, yet without impeachment of their pacific relations 
with Carthage; thus leaving the latter free to act without 
obstruction. Hannibal immediately sent over a body of troops 
to the aid of Egesta : 5000 Libyans or Africans; and fioo 
Campanian mercenaries, who had been formerly in the pay 
and service of the Athenians before Syracuse, hut had quitted 
that camp before the final catastiophe occurred. 1 

In spite of the reinforcement and the imposing countenance 
of Carthage, the Selinunlines, at this time in full power and 
prosperity, still believed themselves strong enough to subdue 
Egesta. Under such persuasion, they invaded the territory 
with their full force. They began to ravage the country, yet 
at first with order and precaution; but presently, finding no 
enemy in the field to oppose them, they became careless, and 
spread themselves about for disorderly plunder. This was the 
moment for which the Egcslmans and Carthaginians were 
watching. They attacked the Selinunlines by surprise, defeated 
them with the loss of 1000 men, and recaptmed the whole 
booty.’ J 

The war, as hitherto carried on, was one offensive on the 
part of the Selinunlines, for the purpose of punishing or 
despoiling their ancient enemy Egesta. Only so far as was 
necessary for the defence of the latter, had the Carthaginians 
yet interfered. But against such an interference the Selinun- 
tinos, if they had taken a prudent measure of their own force, 
would have seen that they were not likely to achieve any 
conquest. Moreover, they might perhaps have obtained peace 
now, had they sought it; as a considerable minority among 
them, headed by a citizen named Empedion, 8 urgently recom¬ 
mended: for Selinus appears always to have been on more 
friendly terms with Carthage thaii any other Grecian city in 
Sicily. Even at the great battle of Himera, the Selinuntine troops 
had not only not assisted Gelon, but had actually fought in the 
Carthaginian army under Harnilkar; 4 a plea, which, had it been 
pressed, might probably have had weight with Hannibal. But 
this claim upon the good-will of Carthage appears only to have 
rendered them more confident and passionate in braving her 

1 Diodor. xiii. 43, 44. 9 Diodor, xiii, 44. 

8 Diodor. xiii. 59. * Diodor. xiii. 55; xi. 21. 
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force and in prosecuting the war. They sent to Syracuse to 
ask for aid, which the Syracusans, under present circumstances, 
promised to send them. But tire promise was given with little- 
cordiality, as appears by the manner in which they fulfilled it, 
as well as from the neutrality which they had professed so 
recently before ; lor the contest seemed to be aggressive on 
the part of Selinus, so that Syracuse had little interest in 
helping her to conquer Egcsla. Neither Syracusans nor 
Selimintines were prepared for the immense preparations, and 
energetic rapidity of movement, by which Hannibal at once 
altered the character, and enlarged the purposes, of the war. 
He employed all the ensuing autumn and winter in collecting 
a numerous host of mercenary troops from Africa, Spain, 
and Campania, with various Greeks who were willing to take 
service. 1 

In the spring of the memorable year 409 n.c., through the 
exuberant wealth of Carthage, he was in a condition to leave 
Africa with a great fleet of sixty triremes, and 1500 transports 
or vessels of burthen; 2 conveying an army, winch, according 
to the comparatively low estimate of Timams, amounted to 
more than 100,000 men; while Ephoius extended the number 
to 200,000 infantry, and 4000 cavalry, together with muniments 
of war and battering machines for siege. With these he steered 
directly for the western Cape of Sicily, Lilybcuum; taking care, 
however, to land his troops and to keep his fleet'on the 
northern side of that cape, in the bay near Motye—and not 
to approach the southern shore, lest he should alarm the 
Syracusans with the idea that he was about to prosecute his 
voyage farther eastward along the southern coast towards their 
city. By this precaution, he took the best means for prolonging 
the period of Syracusan inaction. 

The SelinutUmes, panic-struck at the advent of an enemy so 
much more overwhelming than they had expected, sent pressing 
messengers to Syracuse to accelerate the promised help. 
They had made no provision for standing on the defensive 
against a really formidable aggressor. Their walls, though strong 
enough to hold out against Sicilian neighbours, had been 

1 Diodor, xiii, 54-5$?* oItols Kapxv^ovtois t> 'EW , nves &c. 

It cannot thercfoic be exact—that which Plutarch affirms, Timoleon, 
c - 30—Ithat the Carthaginians had never employed Greeks in their service, 
at'the time of the battle of the Krini&us—». c. 340. 

% Tliucyd. vi. 34. Sumvj-oI 8 <£ elo-t (the Carthaginians) jud\urra rcbv vvv t 
fio\j\r\d 4 vT€s' xpwbv yap zeal dpyvpov irAeTo-rov /ceVriji/Tai, ftOev ft re irdKepos 

TtUxa euTroper. 
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neglected during the long'Continued absence of any foreign 
besieger, and were now in many places out of repair. Hannibal 
left them no time to make good past deficiencies. Instead 
of wasting his powerful armament (as the unfortunate Nikias 
had done five years before) by months of empty flourish and 
real inaction, he waited only until he was joined by the troops 
from Egos la and the neighbouring Carthaginian dependencies, 
and then marched his whole force straight from Lilybseum to 
Selinus. Crossing the river Mazara in his way, and storming 
the fort which lay near its mouth, he soon found himself under 
the Selinuntitie walls. He distributed his army into two parts, 
each provided with battering machines and moveable wooden 
towers; and then assailed the wails on many points at once, 
choosing the points where they were nmsL accessible or most 
dilapidated, Archers and slingers in great numbers were 
posted near the walls, to keep up a discharge of missiles and 
chase away the defenders from the battlements. Under cover 
of such discharge, six wooden towers were rolled up to the 
foot of the wall, to which they were equal or nearly equal in 
height, so that the armed men in their interior were prepared to 
contend with the defenders almost on a level. Against other 
portions of the wall, battering-rams with iron heads were driven 
by the combined strength of multiLudes, shaking or breaking 
through its substance, especially where it showed symptoms of 
meglect or decay. Such were the methods of attack which 
Hannibal now brought to bear upon the unprepared Selinuu- 
tincs, He was eager to forestall the arrival of auxiliaries, by 
the impetuous movements of his innumerable barbaric host, 
the largest seen in Sicily since his grandfather Hamilkar had 
been defeated before Himera. Collected from all the shores 
of the western Mediterranean, it presented soldiers hetero¬ 
geneous in race, in arms, in language—in every tiling, except 
bravery and common appetite for blood as well as plunder. 1 

The dismay of the Selinuntines, when they suddenly found 
themselves under the sweep of this destroying hurricane, is not 
to be described. It was no pari of the scheme of Hannibal to 
impose conditions or grant capitulation; for he had promised 
the plunder of their town to his soldiers. The only chance of 
the besieged was, to hold out with courage of desperation, 
until they could receive aid from their Hellenic brethren on 
the southern coast—Agrigentum, Gela, and especially Syracuse 
—all of whom they had sent to warn and to supplicate. Their 
armed population crowded to man the walls, with a resolution 

1 Diodor. xiii. K 4 1 
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worthy of Greeks and citizens; while the old men and the 
females, though oppressed with agony from the fate which 
seemed to menace them, lent all the aid and encouragement 
in their pOAver. Under the sound of trumpets, and every 
variety of war-cry, the assailants approached the walls, encoun¬ 
tering everywhere a valiant resistance. They were repulsed 
again and again, with the severest loss. But fresh troops came 
up to relieve those who were slain or fatigued ; and at length, 
after a murderous struggle, a body of Campanians forced their 
way over the Avails into the town. Yet in spite of such tempor¬ 
ary advantage, the heroic efforts of the besieged drove them 
out again or sleAV them, so that night arrived without the 
capture being accomplished. For nine successive days Avas 
the assault thus renewed with undiminished fury; lor nine 
successive days did this heroic population maintain a successful 
resistance, though their enemies were numerous enough to 
relieve each other perpetually—though their own strength was 
every day failing—and though not a single friend arrived to 
their aid. At length, on the tenth day, and after terrible loss 
to the besiegers, a sufficient breach Avas made in the weak part 
of the wall, for the Iberians to force their way into the city. 
Still however the Sclinuntines, even after their walls Averc 
carried, continued with unabated resolution to barricade and 
defend their narrow streets, in Avhich their women also assisted, 
by throwing doAvn stones and tiles upon the assailants from the 
house-tops. All these barriers were successively overthrown, 
by the unexhausted numbers, and increasing passion, of the 
barbaric host; so that the defenders were driven back from all 
sides into the agora, where most of them closed their gallant 
defence by an honourable death. A small minority, among 
whom was Empedion, escaped to Agrigentum, where they 
received the warmest sympathy and the most hospitable 
treatment . 1 

Resistance being thus at an end, the assailants spread them¬ 
selves through the town in all the fury of insatiate appetites 
—murderous, lustful, and rapacious. They slaughtered indis¬ 
criminately elders and children, preserving only the grown 
women as captives. The sad details of a town taken by 
storm are to a great degree the same in every age and nation; 
but the destroying barbarians at Selinus manifested one 
peculiarity, which marks them as lying without the pale of 
Hellenic sympathy and sentiment. They mutilated the bodies 
of the slain; some were seen with amputated hands strung 
1 Diodor. xiii. $ 6 , S7- 
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together in a row and fastened round their girdles; while 
others brandished heads on the points of their spears and 
javelins. 1 The Greeks (seemingly not numerous) who served 
under Hannibal, far from sharing in these ferocious manifesta¬ 
tions, contributed somewhat to mitigate the deplorable fate of 
the sufferers. Sixteen thousand Selinuntines are said to have 
been slain, five thousand to have been taken captive; while 
two thousand six hundred escaped to Agrigentum. 2 These 
figures are probably under, rather than above, the truth. Yet 
they do not seem entitled to any confidence; nor do they 
give us any account of the entire population in its different 
categories—old and young—men and women—freemen and 
slaves—citizens and metics. We can only pretend to appreciate 
this mournful event in the gross. All exact knowledge of its 
details is denied to us. 

It does little honour either to the generosity or to the 
prudence of the Hellenic neighbours of Selinus, that this unfor¬ 
tunate city should have been left to its fate unassisted. In 
vain was messenger after messenger despatched, as the defence 
became more and more critical, to Agrigentum, Gela, and 
Syracuse. The military force of the two former was indeed 
made ready, but postponed its march until joined by that of 
the last; so formidable was the account given of the invad¬ 
ing host. Meanwhile the Syracusans were not ready. They 
thought it requisite, first, to close the war which they were 
prosecuting against Katana and Naxus—next, to muster a large 
and carefully-appointed force. Before these preliminaries were 
finished, the nine days of siege were past, and the death-hour 
of Selinus had sounded. Probably the Syracusans were misled 
by the Sicilian operations of Nikias, who, beginning with a long 
interval of inaction, had then approached their town by slow 
blockade, such as the circumstances of his case required. 
Expecting in the case of Selinus that Hannibal would enter 
upon the like elaborate siege—and not reflecting that he was at 
the head of a vast host of miscellaneous foreigners hired for 
the occasion, of whose lives he could afford to be prodigal, 
while Nikias commanded citizens of Athens and other Grecian 
states, whom he could not expose to the murderous but 
thorough-going process of ever-renewed assault against strong 
walls recently erected—‘they were thunderstruck on being 
informed that nine days of carnage had sufficed for the capture. 

The Syracusan soldiers, a select body of 3000, who at length 
joined the Geloans and Agrigentines at Agrigentum, only 
1 Diodor, xiii. a Diodor, xiii. <;8. 
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arrived in time to partake in the general dismay everywhere 
diffused. A joint embassy was sent by the three cities to 
Hannibal, entreating him to permit the lansom of the captives, 
and to spare the temples of the gods ; while Empedion went at 
the same time to sue for compassion on behalf of his own 
fugitive fellow-citizens. To the former demand the victorious 
CarLhaginian returned an answer at once haughty and charac¬ 
teristic—‘‘The Selinuntines have not been able to preserve 
their freedom, and must now submit to a trial of slavery. The 
gods have become offended with them, and have taken their 
departure from the town.” 1 To Empedion, an ancient friend 
and pronounced partisan of the Carthaginians, his leply was 
more indulgent. All the relatives of Enipcdion, found alive 
among the captives, were at once given up; moreover per¬ 
mission was granted to the fugitive Selinuntines to return, if 
they pleased, and rc-occupy the town with its lands, as tributary 
subjects of Carthage. At the same time that he granted such 
permission, however, Hannibal at once caused the walls to 
be razed, and even the town with its temples to be destroyed. 8 
What was done about the proposed ransom, we do not hear. 

Having satiated his troops with this rich plunder, Hannibal 
now quitted the scene of bloodshed and desolation, and marched 
across the island to Himera on its northern coast. Though 
Sclinus, as the enemy of Egesta, had received the first shock 
of his arms, yet it was against Himera that the grand purpose 
of his soul was directed. Here it was that Hamilkar had lost 
both his army and his life, entailing inexpiable disgrace upon 
the whole life of his son Giskon : here it was that his grandson 
intended to exact full vengeance and requital from the grand¬ 
children of those who then occupied the fated spot. Not only 
was the Carthaginian army elate with the past success, but a 
number of fresh Sikels and Si leans, eager to share in plunder 
as well as to gratify the antipathies of their race against the 

1 Dioilor. xiii. 59< *0 *Ai>yf/Jny aweKpiOy, robs ^eXivouvriovs [ity 

Suvaficvovs Ti}pctv rV $\evOepiav t neipaUT^s SovKelav X^ipBaOat* robf fie fleota 
j i/erby ^eAo'oiWos oix^trOai, 7r/joo-Kcft^a^Tas to*s ivoucavtriv. 

a Dioilor. xiii. 59. The ruins, yet remaining, of the ancient temples of 
Selinus, arc vast and imposing; characteristic as specimens of Done art 
during the fifth and sixth centuries n.c. From the great magnitude of the 
fallen columns, it has been supposed that they were overthrown by an 
earthquake. But the ruins afford distinct evidence, that these columns 
have been first undermined, and then overthrown by crow-bars. 

This impressive fact, demonstrating the agency of the Carthaginian 
destroyers, is stated by Niebuhr, Vortrilge liber alte Gcschichte, vol. iii. 
p. 207. 
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Grecian intruders, flocked to join it ; thus making up the 
losses sustained in the recent assault. Having reached Him era, 
and disposed his army in appropriate positions around, Hannibal 
proceeded to instant attack, as at Selin us; pushing up his 
balteiing machines and towers against the vulnerable portions 
of the walls, and trying at the same time to undermine them. 
The Hi mermans defended themselves with desperate bravery; 
and on this occasion the defence was not unassisted, for 4000 
allies, chiefly Syracusans, and headed by the Syracusan Dioldes, 
had come to their city as a reinforcement, J ? or a whole day 
they repelled with slaughter lepeaied assaults. No impression 
being made upon the city, the besieged became so confident in 
their own valour, that they resolved not to copy the Sclinuntines 
in confining themselves to defence, but to sally out at day¬ 
break the next morning and attack the besiegers in the field. 
Ten thousand gallant men—Tlimermans, Syracusans, and other 
Grecian allies—accordingly marched out with the dawn; while 
the battlements were lined with old men and women as anxious 
spectators of their exploits. The Carthaginians near the walls, 
who, preparing to renew the assault, looked for nothing less 
than a sally, were taken by surprise. In spiLe of their great 
superiority of number, and in spite of great personal bravery, 
they fell into confusion, and were incapable of long resisting 
the gallant and orderly charge of the Greeks. At length they 
gave way and fled towards the neighbouring hill, where 
Hannibal himself with his body of reserve was posted to cover 
the operations of assault. The Greeks pursued them fiercely 
and slaughtered great numbers (6000 according to Titnceus, 
but not less than 20,000, if we are to accept the broad state¬ 
ments of Ephorus), exhorLing each other not to think of 
making prisoners. But in the haste and exultation of pursuit, 
they became out of breath, and their ranks fell into disorder. 
In this untoward condition, they found themselves face to face 
with the fresh body of reserve brought up by Hannibal, who 
marched down the hill to receive and succour his own defeated 
fugitives. The fortune of the battle was now so completely 
turned, that the Himerceans, after bravely contending for some 
time against these new enemies, found themselves overpowered 
and driven back to their own gates. Three thousand of their 
bravest warriors, however, despairing of their city and mindful 
of the fate of Selinus, disdained to turn their backs, and 
perished to a man in obstinate conflict with the overwhelming 
numbers of the Carthaginians. 5 

* Dforlnr viii 60 
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Violent was the sorrow and dismay in Him era, when the 
flower of her troops were thus driven in as beaten men, with 
the loss of half their numbers. At this moment there chanced 
to arrive at the port a fleet of twenty five triremes, belonging 
to Syracuse and other Grecian cities in Sicily; which triremes 
had been sent to aid the Peloponnesians in the /Egoan, hut 
had since comeback, and were now got together for the special 
purpose of relieving the besieged city. So important a rein¬ 
forcement ought to have revived the spirit of the Himcrtcaus. 
It announced that the Syracusans were in full march across the 
island, with the main force of the oily, to the relief of ITimera. 
Put this good news was more than countervailed by the state¬ 
ment, that Hannibal was ordering out the Carthaginian fleet 
in the Bay of Motye, in older that it might sail round Cape 
Lilybamm and along the southern coast into the harbour of 
Syracuse, now defenceless through the absence of its main 
force. Apparently the Syracusan licet, in sailing from Syracuse 
to Him era, had passed by the Bay of MotyO, observed maritime 
movement among the Carthaginians there, and picked up these 
tidings in explanation. Here was intelligence more than suffi¬ 
cient to excite alarm for home in the bosom of Diokles and the 
Syracusans at Himcra; especially under the despondency now 
reigning. Diokles not only enjoined the captains of the fleet 
to sail back immediately to Syracuse, in order to guard against 
the apprehended surprise, but also insisted upon marching 
back thither himself by land with the Syracusan forces, and 
abandoning the further defence of Iliincra. He would in his 
march home meet his fellow-citizens on their march outward, 
and conduct them back along with him. To the Minicrccans, 
this was a sentence of death, or worse than death. It plunged 
them into an agony of fright and despair. But there was no 
safer counsel to suggest, nor could they prevail upon Diokles 
to grant anything more than means of transport for carrying 
off the Iiimersean population, when the city was relinquished 
to the besiegers. It was agreed that the fleet, instead of sailing 
straight to Syracuse, should employ itself in carrying off as 
much of the population as could be put on board, and in 
depositing them safely at Messene; after which it would return 
to fetch the remainder, who would in the mean time defend 
the city with their utmost force. 

Such was the only chance of refuge now open to these un¬ 
happy Greeks, against the devouring enemy without Imme¬ 
diately the feebler part of the population—ciders, women, and 
children—crowding on board until the triremes could hold no 
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moic, sailed away along the northern coast to Messen£. On 
the same night, Dioldes also marched out of the city with his 
Syracusan soldiers ; in such haste to get home, that he could 
not even tarry to bury the numerous Syracusan soldiers who 
had been just slain in the recent disastrous sally. Many of the 
Hiniencans, with their wives and children, took their departure 
along with Dioldes, as their only chance of escape; since it 
was but too plain that the triremes would not carry away all. 
The bravest and most devoted portion of the Himeraian 
warriors still remained, to defend their city until the triremes 
came back. After keeping armed watch on the walls all night, 
they were again assailed on the next morning by the Carthagi¬ 
nians, elate with their triumph of the preceding day and wall 
the flight of so many defenders. Yet notwithstanding all the 
pressure of numbers, ferocity, and battering machines, the 
resistance was still successfully maintained; so that night 
found ITimera still a Grecian city. On the next day, the 
triremes came back, having probably deposited their un¬ 
fortunate cargo in some place of safety not so far off as 
Messene. If the defenders could have maintained their walls 
until another sunset, many of them might yet have escaped. 
But the good fortune, and probably the physical force, of these 
brave men was now at an end. The gods were quitting 
Himera, as they had before quitted Sclinus. At the moment 
when the triremes were seen coming near to the port, the 
Iberian assailants broke down a wide space of the fortification 
with their battering-rams, poured in through the breach, and 
overcame all opposition. Encouraged by their shouts, the 
barbaric host now on all sides forced the walls, and spread 
themselves over the city, which became one scene of wholesale 
slaughter and plunder. It was no part of the scheme of 
Hannibal to interrupt the plunder, which he made over as a 
recompense to his soldiers. But he speedily checked the 
slaughter, being anxious to take as many prisoners as possible, 
and increasing the number by dragging away all who had 
taken sanctuary in the temples. A few among this wretched 
population may have contrived to reach the approaching 
triremes ; all the rest either perished or fell into the hands of 
the victor. 1 

It was a proud day for the Carthaginian general when he 
stood as master on the ground of Himera; enabled to fulfil 
the duty, and satisfy the exigencies, of revenge for his slain 
grandfather. Tragical indeed was the consummation of this 
1 Diodor. xiiL 61, 62. 
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long-cherished purpose. Not merely the walls and temples 
(as fit Selinus), but all the houses in Himcra, were razed 
to the ground. Its temples, having been first shipped of 
their ornaments and valuables, were burnt. The women and 
chihlien taken captive were disliihuted ns prizes among the 
soldiers. But all the male captives, 3000 in number, were con¬ 
veyed to the precise spot where Hamilkar had been slain, and 
there put to death with indignity, 1 2 as an expiatory satisfaction 
to his lost honour. Lastly, in order that even the bated name 
of Hiineiu might pass into oblivion, a new town called Therma 
(so designated because of some warm springs) was shortly after¬ 
wards founded by the Carthaginians in the neighbourhood." 

No man can now read the account of this wholesale massacre 
without horror and repugnance. Yet we cannot doubt, that 
among all the acts of Hannibal's life, this was the one in which 
he most gloried; that it realised in the most complete and 
emphatic manner, his concurrent inspirations of filial sentiment, 
religious obligation, and honour as a patriot; that to show 
mercy would have been regarded as a mean dereliction of 
these esteemed impulses; and that if the prisoners had been 
even more numerous, all of them would have been equally 
slain, rendering the expiatory fulfilment only so much the 
more honourable and efficacious. In the Carthaginian religion, 
human sacrifices were not merely admitted, but passed for the 
strongest manifestation of devotional fervour, and were especially 
resorted to in times of distress, when the necessity for pro¬ 
pitiating the gods was accounted most pressing. Doubtless 
the feelings of Hannibal were cordially shared, and the 
plenitude of his revenge envied, by the army around him. Ho 
different, sometimes so totally contrary, is the tone and 
direction of the moral sentiments, among different ages and 
nations. 

In the numerous wars of Greeks against Greeks, which wc 
have been unfortunately called upon to study, we have found 
few or no examples of any considerable town taken by storm. 
So much the more terrible was the shock throughout the 
Grecian world, of the events just recounted; Selinus and 

1 Diodor. xiii. 62. T&y S’ al^juaKdruv 7 wounds t$ Aral iraTSas' StaSota eir 
t h ffTpardTreSov imp eejfrv A-a-rre* tuv S’ &v8p5>v robs a\6vras, eh rpt<rxiMavs 
01 /ras, irapliynyev &rl rbv rdirov, 8v $ irpSrfpop ‘A/ttX/cas 5 itdiriros abrov 
TeXet) vos dvj)p40j], real irdvras atreurd/nevos /mreVtpafe. 

The Carthaginians, after their victory over Agathokles in 307 B.C., sacri¬ 
ficed their finest prisoners as offerings of thanks to the gods (Dioclor. xx, 65), 

2 Diodor. xiii. 70. 
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Himera, two Grecian cities of ancient standing and unin¬ 
terrupted prosperity—had both of them been stormed, ruined, 
and depopulated, by a barbaric host, within the space of three 
months. 1 No event at all parallel had occurred since the sack 
of Miletus by the Persians after the Tonic revolt (495 r..c. u ), 
which raised such powerful sympathy and mourning in Athens. 
The war now raging in the /Egean, between Athens and Sparta 
with their respective allies, doubtless contributed to deaden, 
throughout Central Greece, the impression of calamities sustained 
by Greeks at the western extremity of Sicily. But within that 
island the sympathy with the sufferers was most acute, and 
aggravated by terror for the future. The Carthaginian general 
had displayed a degree of energy equal to any Grecian officer 
throughout the war, with a command of besieging and battering 
machinery surpassing even the best equipped Grecian cities. 
The mercenaries whom lie had got together were alike terrible 
from their bravery and ferocity; encouraging Carthaginian 
ambition to follow up its late rapid successes by attacks against 
the other cities of the island. No such prospects indeed were 
at once realised. Hannibal, having completed his revenge at 
Himera, and extended the Carthaginian dominion all across 
the north-west corner of Sicily (from Selinus on the southern 
sea to the site of Himera or Therma on the northern), dis¬ 
missed his mercenary troops and returned home. Most of 
them were satiated with plunder as well as pay, though the 
Campanians, who had been foremost at the capture of Selinus, 
thought themselves unfairly stinted, and retired in disgust. 3 
Hannibal carried back a rich spoil, with glorious trophies, to 
Carthage, where he was greeted with enthusiastic welcome and 
admiration.* 1 

Never was there a time when the Greek cities in Sicily—and 
Syracuse especially, upon whom the others would greatly rest 
in the event of a second Carthaginian invasion—had stronger 
motives for keeping themselves in a condition of efficacious 
defence. Unfortunately, it was just at this moment that a new 
cause of intestine discord burst upon Syracuse; fatally im¬ 
pairing her strength, and proving in its consequences destructive 
to her liberty. The banished Syracusan general Hermokrat&s 
had recently arrived at Mess£n£ in Sicily; where he appears to 
have been, at the time when the fugitives came from Himera. 
It has already been mentioned that he, with two colleagues, 
had commanded the Syracusan contingent serving with the 

1 Xenoph. Hellcn. i. 1, 37 - a Herodot. vi. 2S. 

3 Hind or viii. 62-80, 4 Diodor. xiii. 62. 
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Peloponnesians under Mindarns in Asia. Aflcr the disastrous 
defeat of Kyzikus, in which Mindaius was slain and every ship 
in the fleet taken or destroyed, sentence of banishment was 
passed at Syracuse against the three admirals, lleimokrates 
was exceedingly popular among the trierarehs and the officers; 
he had stood conspicuous for incorruptibility, and had con¬ 
ducted himself (so far as we have means of judging) with 
energy and ability in his command. The sentence, unmerited 
by his behaviour, was dictated by acute vexaLion for the loss of 
the fleet, and for the disappointment of those expectations 
which Ilcrmokrates lmd held out; combined with the fact' 
that Diokles and the opposite party were now in the ascendent 
at Syracuse. When the banished general, in making it known 
to the armament, complained of its injustice and illegality, he 
obtained warm sympathy, and even exhortations still to retain 
the command, in spite of orders from home. He forbade 
them earnestly to think of raising sedition against their common 
city and country; 1 upon which the trierarehs, when they took 
their last and affectionate leave of him, bound themselves by 
oath, as soon as they should return to Syracuse, to leave no 
means untried for procuring his restoration. 

The admouiLory words addressed by Ilcrmokrates to the 
forwardness of the trierarehs, would have been honourable to 
bis patriotism, had not his own conduct at the same time been 
worthy of the worst enemies of his country. For immediately 
on being superseded by the new admirals, he went to the 
satrap Pharnabazus, in whose favour he stood high; and 
obtained from him a considerable present of money, which he 
employed in collecting mercenary troops and building ships, to 
levy war against his opponents in Syracuse and procure his 
own restoration.^ Thus strengthened, he returned from Asia 
to Sicily, and reached the Sicilian Mcssftnfe rather before the 
capture of Himera by the Carthaginians, At McssGnG he 
caused five fresh triremes to be built, besides taking into his 
pay 1000 of the expelled Himcrasans. At the head of these 
troops, he attempted to force his way into Syracuse, under 
concert with his friends in the city, who engaged to assist his 
admission by arms. Possibly some of the trierarehs of his 
armament, who had before sworn to lend him their aid, had 
now returned and were among this body of interior partisans. 

The moment was well chosen for such an enterprise. As 

1 Xenoph. Ilellen. i. r, 28. Of 8* ov«r titpavav 5 <?tV vraaidCav irpbs r?V 
iavrQv ir 6 \ip } &c, 

2 Xenoph, Hellen. i. I, ; Diodor. xiii. 63. 
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the disaster at Kyzikus had exasperated the Syracusans against 
Hermokrates, so we cannot doubt that there must have been 
a strong reaction against Diok)6s and his partisans, in con¬ 
sequence of the fall of Selinus unaided, and the subsequent 
abandonment of Himera. What degree of blame may fairly 
attach to Diokles for these misfortunes, we are not in a 
condition to judge. But such reverses in themselves were 
sure to discredit him more or less, and to lend increased 
strength and stimulus to the partisans of the banished Hermo¬ 
krates. Nevertheless that leader, though he came to the gates 
of Syracuse, failed in his attempt to obtain admission, and was 
compelled to retire; upon which he marched his little army 
across the interior of the island, and took possession of the 
dismantled Selinus. Here he established himself as the chief 
of a new settlement, got together as many as he could of the 
expelled inhabitants (among whom probably some had already 
come back along with Empedion), and invited many fresh 
colonists from other quarters. Re-establishing a portion of 
the demolished fortifications, he found himself gradually 
strengthened by so many new-comers, as to place at his 
command a body of 6000 chosen hoplites—probably inde¬ 
pendent of other soldiers of inferior merit. With these troops 
lie began to invade the Carthaginian settlements in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, Moty£ and ranormus. 1 Having defeated the forces 
of both in the field, he carried his ravages successfully over 
their territories, with large acquisitions of plunder. The 
Carthaginians had now no army remaining in Sicily; for 
their immense host of the preceding year had consisted only 
of mercenaries levied for the occasion, and then disbanded. 

These events excited strong sensation throughout Sicily. 
The valour of HermokratGs, who had restored Selinus and 
conquered the Carthaginians on the very ground where they 
had stood so recently in terrific force, was contrasted with the 
inglorious proceedings of Diokles at Himera. In the public 
assemblies of Syracuse, this topic, coupled with the unjust 
sentence whereby Hermokrates had been banished, was 
emphatically set forth by his partisans; producing some 
reaction in his favour, and a still greater effect in disgracing 
his rival DioklSs. Apprised that the tide of Syracusan opinion 
was turning towards him, Hermokrates made renewed pre¬ 
parations for his return, and resorted to a new stratagem for 
the purpose of smoothing the difficulty. He marched from 
Selinus to the ruined site of Himera, informed himself of the 
1 Diodor, xiii. 63, 
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spot where the Syracusan troops had undergone their 
murderous defeat, and collected together the bones of his 
slain fellow-citizens ; which (or rather the unbunecl bodies) 
must have lain upon the field unheeded for about two years. 
Having placed these bones on cars richly decorated, he 
marched with his forces and conveyed them across the island 
trom Him era to the Syracusan border. Here as an exile he 
halted; thinking it suitable now to display respect for the law 
—though in his previous attempt he had gone up to the very 
gates of the city, without any similar scruples. But lie sent 
forward some friends with the cars and the bones, tendering 
them to the citizens for the purpose of being honoured with due 
funeral solemnities. Their arrival was the signal for a violent 
party discussion, and for an outburst of aggravated displeasure 
against Dioldes, who had left the bodies unburied on the held 
of battle. “ It was to Hermokrates (so his partisans urged) 
and to his valiant efforLs against the Carthaginians, that the 
recovery of these remnants of the slain, and the opportunity of 
administering to them the funereal solemnities, was now owing. 
Let the Syracusans, after duly performing such obsequies, 
testify their gratitude to Hermokrates by a vote of restoration, 
and their displeasure against Dioldes by a sentence of banish¬ 
ment.” 1 Diokles with his partisans was thus placed at great 
disadvantage. In opposing the restoration of Hermokrates, 
he thought it necessary also to oppose the proposition for 
welcoming and burying the bones of the slain citizens. Here 
the feelings of the people went vehemently against him; the 
bones were received and interred, amidst the respectful 
attendance of all; and so strong was the reactionary sentiment 
generally, that the partisans of Hermokrates carried their 
proposition for sentencing Dioklcs to banishment. But on 
the other hand, they could not so far prevail as to obtain 
the restoration of Hermokrates himself. The purposes of the 
latter had been so palpably manifested, in trying a few months 
before to force his way into the city by surprise, and in now 
presenting himself at the frontier with an armed force under 
his command—that his re-admission would have been nothing 
less than a deliberate surrender of the freedom of the city .to a 
despot. 2 

Having failed in this well-laid stratagem for obtaining a vote 

1 Diodoi\ xiii. 63, 75. 

3 Diodor. xiii. 75 - K «1 6 fxbv A iokKijs tyvyaSevOri, rbv 'Epfioicpdryiv ovb 1 
>6iS TTpocrtliil-avro' irmbirrevav ykp rr;v ravtipbs Trftywcj', fiij irore rvx^P 
yyejiovlas, avaSelfy kavrbp rvpavvov. 
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of consent, Hcrmokratcs saw that his return could not at that 
moment be consummated by open force. He therefore retired 
from the Syracusan frontier; yet only postponing his purposes 
of armed attack until his friends in the city could provide for 
him a convenient opportunity. We see plainly that his own 
party within had been much strengthened, and his opponents 
enfeebled, by the recent manoeuvre. Of this a proof is to be 
found in the banishment of Dickies, who probably was not 
succeeded by any other leader of equal influence. After a 
certain interval, the partisans of Hcrmokrates contrived a plan 
which they thought practicable, for admitting him into the city 
by night. Forewarned by them, he marched from Selinus at 
the head of 3000 soldiers, crossed the territory of Gela, 1 and 
reached the concerted spol near the gate of Aehradina during 
the night. From the rapidity of his advance, he had only a 
few troops along with him; the main body not having been 
able to keep up. With these few, however, he hastened to the 
gate, which he found already in possession of his friends, who 
had probably (like Pasimelus at Corinth 3 ) awaited a night on 
which they were posted to act as sentinels. Master of the gate, 
Hcrmokrates, though joined by his partisans within in arms, 
thought it prudent to postpone decisive attack until his own main 
force came up. But during this interval, the Syracusan authorities 
in the city, apprised of what had hajjpened, mustered their full 
military strength in the agora, and lost no time in falling upon 
the band of aggressors. After a sharply contested combat, 
these aggressors were completely worsted, and Hermokrates 
himself slain with a considerable proportion of his followers. 
The remainder having fled, sentence of banishment was passed 
upon them. Several among the wounded, however, were re¬ 
ported by their relatives as slain, in order that they might 
escape being comprised in such a condemnation. 8 

1 DlOflor, xiii. 75. 'O pep ob» 'FtpfiOKpdTiis t 6re rbv Kaiphv obx bpeby 
ctfOeToi' t& fiidtraffQui, ird\iv els ^e\iuovvra. Metcc fie rivet 

Xp6voP , rwv <pl\tov abrbv /j.era i rrefAirop.6pwv i &ppy<re perk rpurx 
( TTparitorwp, teal iropevOels 5 ta rijs Ve\(bas, ?/ce ru/w-fis rhv trupreray- 
f.lePOP r&TTOP* 

13 Xenoph. Ilellen, iv. 4, 8, 

3 Dioilor. xiii. 75. 

Xenophon ( 1 -Iellcn. i. 3, 13) states that HermokratOs, # 5 t| tyebyw 2 k 
was among those who accompanied Phamabazus along with the 
envoys intended to go to Susa, but who only went as far as Gordium m 
Phrygia, and were detained by Phnrnabazus (on the requisition of Cyrus) 
for three years. This must have been in the year 407 n.c. Now I cannot 
reconcile this with the proceedings of Hermokrates as described by Diodorus: 
his coming to the Sicilian MessenS—-his exploits near Selinus—his various 
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Thus perished one of the most energetic of the Syracusan 
citizens; a man not le.is effective as a defender of his country 
against foreign enemies, than himself dangerous as a formidable 
enemy to her internal liberties. It would seem, as far as we 
can make out, that his attempt to make himself master of his 
country was powerfully seconded, and might well have suc¬ 
ceeded. But it lacked that adventitious support arising from 
present embarrassment and danger in the foreign relations of 
the city, which we shall find so efficacious two years afterwards 
in promoting the ambitious projects of Dionysius. 

Dionysius—for the next coming generation the most formid¬ 
able name in the Grecian world—now appears for the first time 
in history. Pie was a young Syracusan of no consideration from 
family or position, described as even of low birth and low 
occupation; as a scribe or secretary, which was looked upon 
as a subordinate, though essential, function. 1 He was the son 
of Hermokrates—not that eminent person whose death has 
been just described, but another person of the same name, 
whether related or not, we do not know. 2 It is highly probable 
that he was a man of literary ability and instruction, since we 
read of him in after-days as a composer of odes and tragedies; 
and it is certain that he stood distinguished in all the talents for 
military action—bravery, force of will, and quickness of discern¬ 
ment. On the presonl occasion, he espoused strenuously the 
party of Hermokrates, and was one of those who took arms in 
the city on his behalf. Having distinguished himself in the 
battle, and received several wounds, he was among those given 

attempts to procure restoration to Syracuse:—nil of which must have 
occurred in 4QS-407 n.c., ending with the death of Ilermokrat^s, 

It seems to me impossible that the person mentioned by Xenophon as 
accompanying Plmrnnbazus into the interior can have been the eminent 
Hermokrates. Whether it was another person of the same name—or 
whether Xenophon was altogether misinformed—I will not take upon me 
to determine. There were leally two contemporary Syracusans hearing 
that name, for the father of Dionysius the despot \ras named Ifermokrales. 

Polybius (xii. 25) states that Hermokrates fought with the Lacedemo¬ 
nians at /Egospntami. He means the eminent general so called; who 
however cannot have been at /Egospolami in the summer or autumn of 
405 B.c. There is some mistake in the assertion of Polybius, but I do not 
know how to explain it. 

1 Diodor. xiii. 96 ; xiv. 66. 

Isokral£s, Or. v. Philipp, s. 73—Dionysius, tt oWoffrhs &v SvpattoalaiV 
koI t<£ yepet /rul tJ «a \ tois JcAAois liiratfiv. Sc e. 

Dcmosthends, adv. Leptinem, p. 506, s. 178. yp^upar &c. 
Polybius (xv. 35), iic Stj pon/eijg /ced rairend}s inroOtarecos 6pp7{0ets } See, 
Compare Polysemis, v. 2, 2. 

8 Xenoph, Hellen. ii. 2, 24, Aiojwios & 'EpfioKpArovs, Diodor. xiii. 01, 
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out for dead by his relations. 1 In this manner he escaped the 
sentence of banishment passed against the survivors. And 
when, in the course of a certain time, after recovering from his 
wounds, he was produced as unexpectedly living—we may 
presume that his opponents and the leading men in the city 
left him unmolested, not thinking it worth while to re-open 
political inquisition in reference to matters already passed and 
finished, lie thus remained in the city, marked out by his 
daring and address to the Hermokralman party, as the person 
most fit to take up the mantle, and resume the anti-popular 
designs, of their late leader. It will presently be seen how the 
chiefs of this party lent their aid to exalt him. 

Meanwhile the internal condition of Syracuse was greatly 
enfeebled by this division. Though the three several attempts 
of Hermokrales to penetrate by force or fraud into the city had 
all failed, yet they had left a formidable body of malcontents 
behind ; while the opponents also, the popular government and 
its leaders, had been materially reduced in power and con¬ 
sideration by the banishment of DioklSs. This magistrate was 
succeeded by Daphnseus and others, of whom we know nothing, 
except that they are spoken of as rich men and representing 
the sentiments of the rich—and that they seem to have mani¬ 
fested but little ability. Nothing could be more unfortunate 
than the weakness of Syracuse at this particular juncture: for 
the Carthaginians, date with their success at Selinus and 
Himera, and doubtless also piqued by the subsequent retaliation 
of HermokratSs upon their dependencies at MotyG and 
Panormus, were just now meditating a second invasion of Sicily 
on a still larger scale. Not uninformed of their projects, the 
Syracusan leaders sent envoys to CarLhage to remonstrate 
against them, and to make propositions for peace. But no 
satisfactory answer could be obtained, nor were the preparations 
discontinued. 2 

In the ensuing spring, the storm gathering from Africa burst 
with destructive violence upon this fated island. A mercenary 
force had been got together during the winter, greater than that 
which had sacked Selinus and Himera; 300,000 men, accord¬ 
ing to Ephorus—120,000, according to Xenophon and Timieus. 
Hannibal was again placed in command; but his predominant- 
impulses of family and religion having been satiated by the 
great sacrifice of Himera, he excused himself on the score of 
old age, and was only induced to accept the duty by having his 
relative Imilkon named as colleague. By their joint efforts, the 
1 Diodor. xiii, 75. 2 Diodor, xiii, 79, 
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immense host of Iberians, Mediterranean islanders, Campanians, 
Libyans, and Numidians, was united at Carthage, and made 
ready to be conveyed across, in a fleet of 120 triicmcs, with no 
less than 1500 transports. 1 To protect the landing, forty 
Carthaginian triremes were previously sent over to the Bay of 
Moty£. Tlio Syracusan leaders, with commendable energy 
and watchfulness, immediately despatched the like number of 
triremes to attack them, in hopes of thereby checking the 
further arrival of the grand armament. They were victorious, 
destroying fifteen of the Carthaginian triremes, and driving the 
rest back to Africa; yet their object was not attained ; for 
Hannibal himself, coming forth immediately with fifty fresh 
triremes, constrained the Syracusans to retire. ]‘resently 
afterwards the grand armament appeared, disembarking its 
motley crowd of barbaric warriors near the western cape of 
Sicily. 

Great was the alarm caused throughout Sicily by Llicir arrival. 
All the Greek cities either now began to prepare for war, or 
pushed with a more vigorous hand equipments previously begun, 
since they seem to have had some previous knowledge of the 
purpose of the enemy. The Syracusans sent to entreat 
assistance both from the Italian Greeks and from SparLa. 
Krozn the latter city, however, little was to be expected, since 
her whole efforts were now devoted to the prosecution of the 
war against Athens; this being the year wherein Kallikratidas 
commanded, and when the battle of Arginusie was fought. 

Of all Sicilian Greeks, the Agrigentines were both the most 
frightened and the most busily employed. Conterminous as 
they were with Selinus on their western frontier, and foreseeing 
that the first shock of the invasion would fall upon them, they 
immediately began to carry in their outlying property within the 
walls, as well as to accumulate a stock of provisions for endur¬ 
ing blockade. Sending for Dexippus, a Lacedaemonian then in 
Gela as commander of a body of mercenaries for the defence of 
that town, they ezigaged him in their service, with 1500 hoplitus ; 
reinforced by 800 of those Campanians who had served with 
Hannibal at Himera, but had quitted him in disgust. 3 

Agrigentum was at this time in the highest state of prosperity 
and magnificence; a tempting prize for any invader. Its 
population was very great; comprising, according to one 
account, 20,000 citizens among an aggregate total of 200,000 
males—citizens, metics, and slaves; according to another 

1 Diodor. xiii. 80; Xenoph. Ileflen. i. 5, 21, 

8 Diodor. xiii. 81-84. 
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account, an aggregate total of no less than Soo,ooo persons) 1 
numbers uiiauthcnLicated, and not to be trusted further than as 
indicating a very populous city. Situated a little more than 
two miles from the sea, and possessing a spacious territory 
highly cultivated, especially with vines and olives, Agrigentum 
carried on a lucrative trade with the opposite coast of Africa, 
where at that time no such plantations nourished. Its temples 
and porticos, especially the spacious temple of Zeus Olyrapiua 
—its statues and pictures—its abundance of chariots and 
horses—its fortifications—its sewers—its artificial lake of nearly 
a mile in cireumfeience, abundantly stocked with fish—all 
these placed it on a par with the most splendid cities of the 
Hellenic world.- Of the numerous prisoners taken at the 
defeat of the Carthaginians near Himera seventy years before, 
a very large proportion had Mon to the lot of the Agrigen tines, 
and had been employed by them in public works contributing 
to the advantage or ornament of the city. 8 The hospitality of 
the wealthy citizens—Gellias, Antisthen£s, and others—was 
carried even to profusion. The surrounding territory was cele¬ 
brated for its breed of horses, 4 which the rich Agrigentincs vied 
with each other in training and equipping for the chariot-race. 
At the last Olympic games immediately preceding this fatal 
Carthaginian invasion (that is at the 93rd Olympiad—408 b,c.), • 
the Agrigentine Exaenetus gained the prize in a chariot-race. 
On returning to Sicily after his victory, he was welcomed by 
many of his friends, who escorted him home in procession with 
300 chariots, each drawn by a pair of white horses, and all 
belonging to native Agrigentincs. Of the festival by which the 
wealthy AntisthenGs celebrated the nuptials of his daughter, 
wo read an account almost fabulous. Amidst all this wealth 
and luxury, it is not surprising to hear that the rough duties of 
military exercise were imperfectly kept up, and that indulgences, 
not very consistent with soldierlike efficiency, were allowed to 
the citizens on guard. 

Such was Agrigentum in May 406 b.c., when Hannibal and 
Imilkon approached it with their powerful army. Their first 
propositions, however, were not of a hostile character. They 
invited the Agrigentincs to enter into alliance with Cartilage ; 
or if this were not acceptable, at any rate to remain neutral and 
at peace. Both propositions were declined. 6 

Besides having taken engagements with Gela and Syracuse, 

3 Dtogen, Laert. viii. 63. 3 Diodor. xiii. 81 “S4 ; Polyb, ix> 7. 

3 Diodor. xi. 25. 4 Virgil, ADneid. iii, 704. 

6 Diodor. xiii. S<?. 
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the Agrigentines also felt a confidence, not unreasonable, in the 
strength of their own walls and situation, Agrigenfum with its 
citadel was placed on an aggregate oflimestonc hills, immediately 
above the confluence of two rivers, both flowing from the 
north ; the river Akragas on the eastern and southern sides of 
the city, and the Hypsas on its western side. Of this aggregate 
of hills, separated from each other by clefts and valleys, the 
northern half is the loftiest, being about 1x00 feet above the 
level of the sea—the souihern half is less lofty. But on all 
sides, except on the south-west, it rises by a precipitous ascent; 
on the side towards the sea, it springs immediately out of the 
plain, thus presenting a fine prospect to ships passing along the 
coast. The whole of this aggregate of hills was encompassed 
by a continuous wall, built round the declivity, and in some 
parts hewn out of the solid rock. The town of Agrigentmn 
was situated in the southern half of the walled enclosure. The 
citadel, separated from it by a ravine, and accessible only by 
one narrow ascent, stood on the north-eastern hill; it was the 
most conspicuous feature in the place, called the Alhe- 
nieum, and decorated by temples of Athene and of Zeus 
Atabyrius. In the plain under the southern wall of the city 
stood the Agrigentine sepulchres. 1 

Reinforced by 800 Campanian mercenaries, with the 1500 
other mercenaries brought by Dexippus from Gela—the 
Agvigentines awaited confidently the attack upon their walls, 
which were not only in far better condition than those of 
Selinus, but also unapproachable by battering machines or 
moveable towers, except on one part of the south-western 
side. It was here that Hannibal, after reconnoitring the town 
all round, began his attack. But after hard fighting without 
success for one day, he was forced to retire at nightfall; and 
even lost his battering train, which was burnt during the night 
by a sally of the besieged. 2 Desisting from further attempts 

1 See about the topography of Agrigentum—Scyfcrt, Akragas, pp, 21, 32, 
40 (Hamburg 1845). 

The modern town of Girgcnti stands on one of the hills of this vast 
aggregate, which is overspread with masses of mins, and round which the 
traces of the old walls may be distinctly made out, with considerable remains 
of them in some particular parts. 

Compare Polybius, i. 18; ix. 27. 

Pindar ail Is the town Trorafxla r* * Afcpdyayrc —Py th. vi. 6 ; tepbv dtfoi/xct 
irorunov —Olymp. ii. 10. 

Diodor. xiii. 85. 

We read of a stratagem in Polyamus (v. ro, 4), whereby Imilkon is said 
to have enticed the Agrigen tines, in one of their sallies, into incautious 
pursuit, by a simulated flight; and thus to have inflicted upon them a 
‘.“rirwitf dpfnnt. 
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on that point, Hannibal now ordered his troops to pull down 
the tombs; which were numerous on the lower or southern 
side of the city, and many of which, especially that of the 
despot Theron, were of conspicuous grandeur. By this measure 
he calculated on providing materials adequate to the erection 
of immense mounds, equal in height to the southern wall, and 
sufficiently close to it for the purpose of assault. His numerous 
host had made considerable progress in demolishing these 
tombs, and were engaged in breaking down the monument of 
Theron, when their progress was arrested by a thunderbolt 
falling upon it This event was followed by religious terrors, 
suddenly overspreading the camp. The prophets declared 
that the violation of the tombs was an act of criminal sacrilege. 
Every night the spectres of those whose tombs had been 
profaned manifested themselves, to the affright of the soldiers 
on guard; while the judgement of the gods was manifested in 
a violent pestilential distemper. Numbers of the army perished, 
Hannibal himself among them; and even of those who escaped 
death, many were disabled from active duty by distress and 
suffering, lmilkon was compelled to appease the gods, and to 
calm the agony of the troops, by a solemn supplication accord¬ 
ing to the Carthaginian rites. He sacrificed a child, considered 
as the most propitiatory of all offerings, to Eronus; and cast 
into the sea a number of animal victims as offerings to 
Poseidon. 1 

These religious rites calmed the terrors of the army, and 
mitigated, or were supposed to have mitigated, the distemper; 
so that lmilkon, while desisting from all further meddling with 
the tombs, was enabled to resume his batteries and assaults 
against the walls, though without any considerable success. 
He also dammed up the western river Hypsas, so as to turn 
the stream against the wall; but this manoeuvre produced no 
effect. His operations were presently interrupted by the 
arrival of a powerful army which marched from Syracuse, 
under Daphnmus, to the relief of Agrigenlum, Reinforced in 
its road by the military strength of Kamarina and Gela, it 
amounted to 30,000 foot and 5000 horse, on reaching the 
river Himcra, the eastern frontier of the Agrigentine territory; 
while a fleet of thirty Syracusan triremes sailed along the coast 
to second its efforts. As these troops neared the town, lmilkon 
despatched against them a body of Iberians and Campanians;’ J 

1 Diodor. xiii. S6. 

3 Diodor. xiii. 87. 

It appears that an eminence a little way eastward from Agrigentnm still 
vnr.. y. o 
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who however, after a strenuous combat, were completely de¬ 
feated, and driven back to the Carthaginian camp near the 
city, where they found themselves under the protection of the 
main army. Daphnasus, having secured the victory and inflicted 
severe loss upon the enemy, was careful to prevent his troops 
from disordering their ranks in the ardour of pursuit, in the 
apprehension that iinilkou with the main body might take 
advantage of that disorder to turn the fortune of the day— 
as had happened in the terrible defeat before Himera, three 
years before. The routed Iberians were thus allowed to get 
back to the camp. At the same time the Agrigentines, 
witnessing from the walls, with joyous excitement, the flight 
of their enemies, vehemently urged their generals to lead them 
forth for an immediate sally, in order that the destruction of 
the fugitives might thus be consummated. But the generals 
were inflexible in resisting such demand ; conceiving that the 
city itself would thus be stripped of its defenders, and that 
Imilkon might seize the occasion for assaulting it with his 
main body, when there was not sufficient force to repel them. 
The defeated Iberians thus escaped to the main camp; neither 
pursued by the Syracusans, nor impeded, as they passed near 
the Agrigentine walls, by the population within. 

Presently Daphnreus with his victorious army reached Agri- 
gentum, and joined the citizens; who flocked in crowds, along 
with the Lacedcemonian Dexippus, to meet and welcome them. 
But the joy of meeting, and' the reciprocal congratulations on 
the recent victory, were fatally poisoned by general indignation 
for the unmolested escape of the defeated Iberians; occasioned 
by nothing less than rcruissness, cowardice, or corruption (so 
it was contended), on the part of the generals—first the 
Syracusan generals, and next the Agrigentine. Against the 
formei', little was now said, though much was held in reserve, 
us wc shall soon hear. But against the latter, the discontent 
of the Agrigentine population burst forth instantly and impetu¬ 
ously. A public assembly being held on the spot, the Agri¬ 
gentine- generals, five in number, were put under accusation. 

bears the name of II Ca?npo Carta^lnese, raising some presumption that it 
was once, occupied by the Carthaginians. Evidently, the troops sent out 
by Imilkon to meet and repel Daphnreus, must have taken post to the 
easLward of Agrigentum, from which tide the Syracusan army of relief 
was approaching. Seyferl (Akragas, p. 41) contests this point, and 
supposes that they must have been on the western side; misled by the 
analogy of the Roman siege in 262 B.C., when the Carthaginian relieving 
army under IIanno were coming from the westward—irom Ilcrakleia 
(Polyb. i. 19). 
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Among many speakers who denounced them ns guilty of 
tieason, the most violent of all was the Kamminiuau Menus— 
himself one of the leaders, seemingly of the Kamaiinman con¬ 
tingent in the army of Daphnams. The concurrence of Menus, 
carrying to the Agrigenlines a full sanction of their .sentiments, 
wrought them up to such a pitch of fury, that the generals, 
when they came to defend themselves, found neither sympathy 
nor even common fairness of hearing. Four out of the live 
were stoned and put to death on the spot; the fifth, Argeius, 
was spared only on the ground of his youth; and even the 
Lacediemonian Doxippus was severely censured. 1 

liow far, in rogutd to these proceedings, the generals were 
really guilty, or how far their defence, had it been fairly heard, 
would have been valid—is a point which our scanty information 
docs not enable us to determine, but it is certain that the 
arrival of the victorious Syracusans at Agrigcntum completely 
altered the relative position of affairs. Instead of further 
assaulting the walls, Iiniikon was attacked in his camp by 
Daphnaeus. The camp, however, was so fortified as to repel 
all attempts, and the siege from this time forward became 
only a blockade; a contest of patience and privation between 
the city and the besiegers, lasting seven or eight months from 
the commencement of the siege. At first Daphnseus, with his 
own force united to the Agrigentines, was strong enough to 
harass the Carthaginians and intercept their supplies, so that 
the greatest distress began to prevail among their army. The 
Campanian mercenaries even broke out into mutiny, crowding, 
with clamorous demands for provision and with menace of 
deserting, round the tent of Imilkon; who barely pacified 
them by pledging to them the gold and silver drinking-cups 
of the chief Carthaginians around him, 2 coupled with entreaties 
that they would wait yet a few days. During that short 
interval, he meditated and executed a bold stroke of relief. 
The Syracusans and Agrigentines were mainly supplied by 

1 Diodov. xiii. 87. 

The youth of Argcius, combined with the fact of his being in high 
command, makes us rather imagine that he was of noble birth i compare 
Thucydid. vi. 38—the speech of Athenagcras, 

a Mention is again made, sixty-five years afterwards, in the description 
of the war of Timolcon against the Carthaginians—of the abandance of 
gold and silver drinking-cups, and rich personal omuments, carried by 
the native Carlhftginians on military service (Diodor. xvi. 81; Plutarch, 
Timoleon, c. 28, 29). 

There was a select body of Carthaginians—-a Sacred Rand—mentioned 
in these later times, consisting of 2500 men of distinguished bravery as well 
as of conspicuous position in the city ( Diodor. xvi. 80; xx. 10). 
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sea from Syracuse ; from whence a large transport of provision- 
ships was now expected, under convoy of some Syracusan 
triremes. Apprised of their approach, Imilkon silently brought 
out forty Carthaginian triremes from Motye and PanormtLs, 
with which he suddenly attacked the Syracusan convoy, noway 
expecting such a surprise. Eight Syracusan triremes were 
destroyed, the remainder were dtiven ashore, and the whole 
licet of transports fell into the hands of Imilkon. Abundance 
and satisfaction now reigned in the camp of the Carthaginians, 
while the distress, and with it the discontent, was transferred 
to Agrigentum. The Campanian mercenaries in the service 
of Pexippus began the mutiny, complaining to him of their 
condition. Perhaps he had been alarmed and disgusted at 
the violent manifestation of the Agrigcntines against their 
generals, extending partly to himself also. At any rate, he 
manifested no zeal in the defence, and was even suspected 
of having received a bribe of fifteen talents from the Cartha¬ 
ginians. He told Lhe Campanians that Agrigentum was no 
longer tenable for want of supplies ; upon which they immedi¬ 
ately retired, and marched away to Messene, affirming that 
the time stipulated for their stay had expired. Such a secession 
struck every one with discouragement. The Agrigentinc 
generals immediately instituted an examination, to ascertain 
the quantity of provision still remaining in the city. Having 
made the painful discovery that there remained but very little, 
they took the resolution of causing the city to be evacuated 
by its population during the coming night . 1 

A night followed, even more replete with woe and desolation 
than that which had witnessed the flight of Diold£s with the 
inhabitants of Himera from their native city. Few scenes can 
be imagined more deplorable than the vast population of 
Agrigentum obliged to hurry out of their gates during a 
December night, as their only chance of escape from famine 
or the sword of a merciless enemy. The road to Gela was 
beset by a distracted crowd, of both sexes and of every age 
and condition, confounded in one indiscriminate lot of suffering. 
No thought could be bestowed on the preservation of properly 
or cherished possessions. Happy were they who could save 
their lives; for not a few, through personal weakness or the 
immobility of despair, were left behind. Perhaps here and 
there a citizen, combining the personal strength with the filial 
piety of ^neas, might carry away his aged father with the 
household gods on his shoulders; but for the most part, the 

1 DJorW. viii 
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old, the sick, and the impotent, all whose years were either 
too tender or too decrepit to keep up with a hurried flight, 
were of necessity abandoned. Some remained and slew them¬ 
selves, refusing even to survive the loss of their homes and 
the destruction of their city; others, among whom was the 
wealthy Gellias, consigned themselves to the protection of the 
temples, but with little hope that it would procure them safety. 
The morning’s dawn exhibited to Imilkon unguarded walls, 
a deserted city, and a miserable population of exiles huddled 
together in disorderly flight on the road to Gcla. 

For these fugitives, however, the Syracusan and Agrigeniine 
soldiers formed a rear-guard sufficient to keep off the aggravated 
torture of a pursuit. But the Carthaginian army found enough 
to occupy them in the undefended prey which was before 
their eyes. They rushed upon the town with the fury of men 
who had been struggling and suffering before it for eight 
months. They ransacked the houses, slew every living person 
that was left, and found plunder enough to satiate even a 
ravenous appetite. Temples as well as private dwellings were 
alike stripped, so that those who had taken sanctuary in them 
became victims like the rest ; a fate which Gellias only avoided 
by setting Are to the temple in which he stood and perishing 
in its ruins. The great public ornaments and trophies of the 
city—the bull of Phalaris, together with the most precious 
statues and pictures—were preserved by Imilkon and sent 
home as decorations to Carthage. 1 While he gave up the 
houses of Agrigentum to be thus gutted, he still kept them 
standing, and caused them to serve as winter-quarters for the 
repose of his soldiers, after the hardships of an eight months’ 
siege. The unhappy Agrigentine fugitives first found shelter 
and kind hospitality at Gela; from whence they were afterwards, 
by permission of the Syracusans, transferred to Leontini. 

I have described, as far as the narrative of Diodorus permits 
us to know, this momentous and tragical portion of Sicilian 
history; a suitable preface to the long despotism of Dionysius. 
It is evident that the seven or eight months (the former of 
these numbers is authenticated by Xenophon, while the latter 
is given by Diodorus) of the siege or blockade must have 
contained matters of the greatest importance which are not 
mentioned, and that even of the main circumstances which 
brought about the capture, we are most imperfectly informed. 
But though we cannot fully comprehend its causes, its effects 
are easy to understand. They were terror-striking and harrowing 
1 Diodor. siii. S9, 90, 
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in the extreme. When the storm which had beaten down 
Selinus and lliinera was now perceived to have extended its deso¬ 
lation to a city so much more conspicuous, among the wealthiest 
and most populous in the Grecian world—when the surviving 
Agrigenlinu population, including women and children, and 
the great proprietors of chariots whose names stood recorded 
as victors at Olympia, were seen all confounded in one common 
fate of homeless flight and nakedness—when the victorious 
host and its commanders took up their quarters in the deserLod 
houses, ready to spread their conquests farther after a winter 
of repose—there was hardly a Greek in Sicily who did not 
tremble for his life and property. 1 Several of them sought 
shelter at Syracuse, while others even quitted the island 
altogether, emigrating to Italy. 

Amidst so much anguish, humiliation, and terror, there 
were loud complaints against the conduct of the Syracusan 
generals under whose command the disaster had occurred. 
The censure which had been cast upon them before, for not 
having vigorously pursued the defeated Iberians, was now 
revived, and aggravated tenfold by the subsequent misfortune. 
To their inefficiency the capture of Agiigentum was asetibed, 
and apparently not without substantial cause. Tor the town 
was so strongly placed as to defy assault, and could only be 
taken by blockade; now we discern no impediments adequate 
to hinder the Syracusan generals from procuring supplies of 
provisions; and it seems clear that the surprise of the Syracusan 
storeships might have been prevented by proper precautions; 
upon which surprise the whole question turned, between 
famine in the Carthaginian camp and famine in AgrigenLutn.* 
The efficiency of Dexippus and the other generals, in defend¬ 
ing Agrigentum (as depicted by Diodorus), stands sadly 
inferior to the vigour and ability displayed by Gylippus before 
Syracuse, as described by Thucydides. And we can hardly 
wonder that by men in the depth of misery, like the Argentines 
—or in extreme alarm, like the other Sicilian Greeks—these 
generals, incompetent or treasonable, should be regarded as 
the cause of the ruin. 

Such a stale of sentiment, under ordinary circumstances, 
would have led to the condemnation of the generals and to the 
nomination of others, with little further result. But it became 

1 Diodor. xiii. 91. 

2 Diodor, xiii, 88. 

Xenophon confirms the statement of Diodorus, that Agrigentum was taken 
by famine (HelJcn. i. 5, 21 ; ii. 2, 24). 
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of far greater import, when combined with the actual situation 
of parties in Syracuse. The Hcrmokrutcan opposition party— 
repelled during the preceding year with the loss of its leader, 
yet nowise crushed—now reappeared more formidable than 
ever, under a new leader moie aggies si ve even than Hermo- 
3 crates himself. 

Throughout ancient as well as modern history, defeat and 
embarrassment in the foreign relations have proved fruitful 
onuses of change in the internal government. Such auxiliaries 
had been wanting to the success of Hermokrates in the pre¬ 
ceding year. l»ut alarms of every kind now overhung the city 
111 lenilic magnitude, and when the first Syracusan assembly 
was convoked on returning from Agrigcntum, a mournful 
silence reigned ,* 1 as in the memorable description given by 
Demosthenes of the Athenian assembly held immediately after 
the taking of ElaleioJ* The generals had lost the confidence of 
their fellow-citizens; yet no one else was forward, at a juncture 
so full of peril, to assume tlieir duty, by proffering fit counsel 
for the future conduct -of the war. Now was the time for 
the liermoJcratean party to lay their train for putting down 
the government. Dionysius, though both young and of mean 
family, was adopted as leader in consequence of that audacity 
and bravery which even already he had displayed, both in the 
light along with Hermokrates and in the battles against the 
Carthaginians. Jiipparinus, a Syracusan of rich family who 
had ruined himself by dissolute expenses, was eager to renovate 
his fortunes by seconding the elevation of Dionysius to the 
despotism; 3 Fhilistus (the subsequent historian of Syracuse), 
rich, young, and able, threw himself ardently into the same 
cause; and doublings other leading persons, ancient lTermo- 
kruLeans and others, stood forward as partisans in the conspiracy. 
Out it either was, from the beginning, or speedily became, a 
movement organised for the purpose of putting Lhe sceptre into 

1 Diodor. xiii. 91* 

a Demosthenes tie Corona, p. 286, s. 220. 

Tills comparison is made by M. Brunet de Prosle, in his -valuable 
historical work (Rech etches sur les Etablissemens dcs Grccs en Sicile, 
Bart ii. s. 39, p. 219). 

3 Aiistotel. Politic, v. 5, 6. Tivavrai 5 c fisrafioKoX /cal 

'nav ret 5 fSm, fwyrw o.<rs\yG)s‘ /cal ykp oi roiovrot icaivuropcw 

{■qrovtTiy /cal f) rvpar/'fBi iirtriOevrai a brul t 5 ) /carao'/ceuttfoiarw crepov* wairtp 
q lTnrapivos iuovvfTiov iv 2,vpatco6(rais, 

Ilipparimw was the faLhor of Dion, respecting whom more hereafter. 

Plato, in hie warm sympathy for Dion, assigns to Ilipparinus more of an 
equality of rank and importance with the elder Dionysius, than the sub¬ 
sequent facts justify (Plato, EpistoL viii. p. 3*3 A; p. 3^ F), 
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the hands of Dionysius, to whom all the rest, though several 
among them were of far greater wealth and importance, served 
but as satellites and auxiliaries. 

Amidst the silence and disquietude which reigned in the 
Syracusan assembly, Dionysius was the first who rose to address 
them. He enlarged upon a topic suitable alike to the temper 
of his auditors and to his own views, lie vehemently de¬ 
nounced the generals as having betrayed the security of Syra¬ 
cuse to the Carthaginians—and as the persons to whom the 
ruin of Agrigentum, together with the impending peril of every 
man around, was owing. He set forth their misdeeds, real or 
alleged, not merely with fulness and acrimony, but with a fero¬ 
cious violence outstripping all the limits of admissible debate, 
and intended to bring upon them a lawless murder, like the 
death of the generals recently at Agrigentum. “There they 
sit, the traitors 1 Do not wait for legal trial or verdict, but lay 
hands upon them at once, and inflict upon them summary 
justice.” 1 Such a brutal exhortation, not unlike that of the 
Athenian Krilias, when he caused the execution of Thera- 
men£s, in the oligarchical senate, was an offence against law as 
well as against parliamentary order. The presiding magistrates 
reproved Dionysius as a disturber of order, and fined him, as 
they were empowered by law. 2 But his partisans were loud in 
his support. Philistus not only paid down the fine for him on 
the spot, but publicly proclaimed that he would go on for the 
whole day paying all similar fines which might be imposed—and 
incited Dionysius to persist in such language as he thought 
proper. That which had begun as illegality, was now aggra¬ 
vated into open defiance of the law. Yet so enfeebled was the 
authority of the magistrates, and so vehement the cry against 
them, in the actual position of the city, that they were unable 
either to punish or to repress the speaker. Dionysius pursued 

1 Diodor. xiii. 91. * Agapovfieptav ir dvrwp ir apcAQkp A topbertos 6 
*Ep/ioKpdravs , tup ptev ffrparqy&P Karny6p7]ffep t &s tt poBtSiSprap to 
npAypara rots ' IC qpxqSopfoif* vA^Oif irapd>£vpe tt pbs r)fu a {trap 

niA<opiap } 7raf)aKo\wv fxfy repifietpat rhp Karh rows p6/j,ovs KAypoPt &c 

X^tpbs e v&eus Oeivat rtyv 

3 Diodor, xiii. 91. T cap 8 1 * * hpx&vrtav (r)fXto(tprwv rbp Atnvfarwv uarh 
robs pd/uovs, 6opv&ovpra t tytAirros, 6 rhs tarroplas Sffrepov {fvyypd)j/a, 5 t 
ui/riau ^x 6 ** psydAyp, &c. 

In the description given by Thucydides (vi. 32-39) of the debate in the 
Syracusan assembly (prior to the arrival of the Athenian expedition) in 
which Hermokrates and Athenagoras speak, we find the magistrates 
interfering to prevent the continuance of a debate which had become very 

personal and acrimonious ; though there was nothing in it at all brutal, nor 

any exhortation to personal violence or infringement of the law. 
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his harangue in a tone yet more inflammatory, not only 
accusing the generals of having corruptly betrayed Agrigentum, 
but also denouncing the conspicuous and wealthy citizens 
generally, as oligarchs who held tyrannical sway—who treated the 
many with scorn, and made their own profit out of the misfortunes 
of the city. Syracuse (he contended) could never be saved, 
unless men of a totally different character were invested with 
authority; men, not chosen from wealth and station, but of 
humble birth, belonging to the people by position, and kind in 
their deportment from consciousness of their own weakness. 1 
His bitter invective against generals already discredited, 
together with the impetuous warmth of his apparent sympathy 
for the people against the rich, were both alike favourably 
received. Plato states that the assembly became so furiously 
exasperated, as to follow literally the lawless and blood-thirsty 
inspirations of Dionysius, and to stone all these generals, ten in 
number, on the spot, without any form of trial. But Diodorus 
simply tells us, that a vote was passed to cashier the generals, 
and to name in their places Dionysius, Ilipparinus, and others. 2 
This latter statement is, in my opinion, the more probable. 

1 Diodor, xiii, 91. 

a Plato, Epistol. viii. p. 354. Of yhp irpb Aiovvatov teal 'liriraplvov ap^dvruv 
ZSz/ceAtamw t 6re us $ovro ebtaip.6vus rpv(ftwvr4s re na) ff/ua & px6vruv 

&pXovres‘ eft /cal robs B&ca arparityobs ttar6\evcav fidMovres robs irpb 
Aiovvcrtov> tcarh, v6fj.au oiitHiva Kpivavres t tva SovKevoiev /iTjfieid fiipre erbv 
Bfxp ju-^re vifiu Be<r7r<fry, 4\eb0epoi 5* ehv trdvry irdvrus‘ uOev at rupawiSes 
iyevovro avrois. 

Diodor. xiii. 92. irapavrtica robs fjbv tfAuere ri)s &pxv*i ^T^pous St* 
e'/Aero (rrparityovs } & oh «ai rbv Aiuvvo'tav, Some little time afterwards, 
Diodorus further mentions that Dionysius accused before the public 
assembly, and caused to be put to death, Daphnsens and Demarchus (xiii. 
96): now Dap) 1 nee us was one of the generals (xiii. SG-88). 

If we assume the fact to have occurred as Plato affirms it, we cannot easily 
explain how something so impressive and terror-striking came to be trans¬ 
formed into the more commonplace statement of Diodorus, by Epliorus, 
Theopompus, Ileimeias, Tinneus, or Philistus, from one of whom probably 
his narrative is borrowed. 

But if we assume Diodorus to be correct, we can easily account for tlic 
erroneous belief in the mind of Plato. A very short time before this scene 
at Syracuse, an analogous circumstance had really occurred at Agrigentum. 
The assembled Argentines, being inflamed against their generals for what 
they believed to be slackness or treachery in the recunt fight with the 
Carthaginians, had stoned four of them on the spot, and only spared the 
fifth on the score of his youth (Diodor. xiii. 87). 

I cannot but think that Plato confounded in his memory the scene and 
proceedings at Syracuse with the other events, so recently antecedent, at 
Agrigentum. His letter (from which the above citation is made) was 
written in his old age—fifty years after the event. 

This is one inaccuracy as to matter of fact, which might be produced in 

n 
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Such v/as the first stage of v?hal we may term the despot’s 
progress, successfully consummated. The pseudo-demagogue 

support of the views of those who reject Lite letters of Plato as spurious, 
though Ast due* not notice it, while going tluough llic lelteis seriatim , 
and condemning them not only as un-Platonic hut as despicable com¬ 
positions. After attentively studying both Lhc letters themselves, and 
Ids reasoning, I dissent entirely from Asps conclusion. The first letter, 
that which puipoiLs to come not from Plato, hut fiom Dion, is the only one 
against which he seems to me to have made out a good case (see Ast, Uclior 
Platon’s l^eben und Schriflcn, p. 504-530). Against the others, I cannot 
think that he lias shown uny sufficient ground for pronouncing them to be 
spurious, and l therefore continue to treat them as genuine, following the 
opinion ot Ciceio and Plutarch. It is admitted by Ast that their authenticity 
was not suspected in antiquity, as far as uur knowledge extends. Without 
considering the picsuniption hence arising as cuneluiivc, I think it require* 
to be countei vailed by stronger substantive grounds than those which Ast 
has urged. 

Among the total number of thiiteen letters, those relating to Dion and 
Dionysius (always setting aside the first letter)—that is the second, third, 
foiuth, seventh, eighth, and thirteenth—are the most full of allusions to fact 
and details. Some of them go very much into detail. Now had they been 
the work of a forger, it is fair to contend that lie could hardly avoid laying 
himself more open to conUadiction than he lias done, on the score of 
inaccuracy and inconsistency with the supposed situation. I have already 
mentioned one inacciuacy which I take to be a fault of uicmoiy, buLh con* 
ccivable and pardonable, Ast mentions another, to disprove the authenticity 
of the eighth letter, respecting the son of Dion. Plato, in this eighth letter, 
speaking in the name of the deceased Dion, recommends the Syracusans to 
name Dion’s son as one of the members of a tripartite kingship, along with 
Hipparinus (son of the elder Dionysius) and the younger Dionysius. This 
(contends Ast, p. 523) cannot be correct, because Dion's son died before his 
father. To make the argument of Ast complete, we ought to be sure that 
Dion had only one son ; for which there is doubtless the evidence of 
Plutarch, who, a her having slated that the son of Dion, a youth nearly 
grown up, threw himself from the roof of the house und was killed, goes 
on to say that Kallippus, the political enemy of Dion, founded upon this 
misforLune a false rumour which he circulated—<wr 6 Aiatv & vet is yeyovks 
HyvioKe t bp Aiovvffiov ttaXeTv 'AiroWoicpaTyt/ nal voieivOai Sttffioxov 
(Plutarch, Dion, c. 55, 56: compare also c. 21—roD iratSfou). “But since 
the rumour was altogether false, we may surely imagine that ICallippus, 
taking advantage of a notorious accident which had just proved fatal to 
the eldest sod of Dion, may have fabricated n false statement about the 
family of Dion, though there might be a younger hoy at home. It is not 
certain that the number of Dion’s children was familiarly known among the 
population of Syracuse; nor was Dion himself in the situation of an 
assured king, able to transfer his succession at once to a boy not yet adult. 
And when we find in another chapter of Plutarch’s Life of Dion (c. 31), 
that the son of Dion was called by Timaeus, Antonis —and by Tim on ides, 
Hipparinus —Gris surely affords some presumption that there wctc two sous, 
and. not one son called by two different names. 

I cannot therefore admit that Ast has proved the eighth Platonic letter to 
be inaccurate in respect to matter of fact, I will add that the letter docs not 
mention the name of Dion’s son (though Ast says it calls him Hipparinus); 
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Dionysius outdoes, in fierce professions of antipathy against the 
rich, anything that we read as coming from the real dema¬ 
gogues, Athenagoias at Syracuse, or Klcon at Athens. Behold 
him now sitting as a member of the new Boaid of Generals, 
at a moment when the most assiduous care and energy, com¬ 
bined with the greatest unanimity, were required to put the 
Syracusan military force into an adequate state of cJLicicncy. 
it suited the policy of Dionysius not only to bestow no care 
or energy himself, but to nullify all that was bestowed by his 
colleagues, and to frustrate deliberately all chance of unanimity. 
He immediately began a systematic opposition and warfare 
against his colleagues. He refused to attend at their Board, 
or to hold any communication with them. At the frequent 
assemblies held during this agitated state of the public mind, 
he openly denounced them as engaged in treasonable corre¬ 
spondence with the enemy. It is obvious that his colleagues, 
men newly chosen in the same spirit with himself, could not as 
yet have committed any such treason in favour of the Cartha¬ 
ginians. But among them was his accomplice Hipparinus; 1 
while probably the rest also, nominated by a party devoted to 
him personally, were selected in a spirit of collusion, as either 
thorough-going partisans, or worthless and incompetent men, 

and that it does specify the tkrse partners in the tripartite kingship suggested 
(though Ast says that iL only mentioned iwo). 

Most of Ast’s arguments against the authenticity of the lcttcis, however, 
are founded, not upon alleged inaccuracies of fact, but upon what he 
maintains to be impropriety and meanness of thought, childish intrusion 
of philosophy, unseasonable mysticism and pedantry, &c. In some of his 
criticisms I coincide, through by no means in all. But I cannot accept 
them as evidence to prove the point for which he contends—the spurious¬ 
ness of the letters. The proper conclusion from his premises appears to 
me to be, that Plato wrote JcLLcrs which, when tried by our canons about 
let ter-writing, seem awkward, pedantic, and in bad taste. Dionysius of 
Ualikarnassus (De adm. vi dicend. in Dcmosth. p. 1025-104^, while 
emphatically extolling the admirable composition of Plato’s dialogues, does 
not scruple to pass an unfavourable criticism upon him as a speech writer; 
referring to the speeches in the Symposirm as well as to the funeral harangue 
in the Mcnexenus. Still less need we be afraid to admit, that Plato was 
not a graceful letter-writer. 

That Plato would feel intensely interested, and even personally involved, 
in the quarrel between Dionysius II. and Dion, cannot be doubted. That 
he would write letters to Dionysius on the subject—that he would anxiously 
seek to maintain influence over him, on all grouuds—that he would manifest 
a lofty opinion of himself and his own philosophy—is perfectly natural and 
credible. And when we consider both the character and the station of 
Dionysius, it is difficult to lay down beforehand any assured canon as to 
the epistolary tone which Plato would think most suitable to address him. 

1 Flutaich, Dion, c. 
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easy for him to set aside. At any rate: his calumnies, though 
received with great repugnance by the leading and more intel¬ 
ligent citizens, found favour with the bulk of the assembly, pre¬ 
disposed at that moment from the terrors of the situation to 
suspect every one. The new Board of Generals being thus 
discredited, Dionysius alone was listened to as an adviser. His 
first and most strenuous recommendation was, that a vote 
should be passed for restoring the exiles; men (he affirmed) 
attached to their country, and burning to save her, having 
already refused lhe offers of her enemies; men who had been 
thrown into banishment by previous political dispute, but who, 
if now generously recalled, would manifest their gratitude by 
devoted patriotism, and serve Syracuse far more warmly than 
the allies invoked from Italy and Peloponnesus. His discredited 
colleagues either could not, or would not, oppose the proposi¬ 
tion ; which, being warmly pressed by Dionysius and all his 
party, was at length adopted by the assembly. The exiles 
accordingly returned, comprising all the most violent men who 
had been in arms with Mermokrntes when he was slain. They 
returned glowing with party-antipathy and revenge, prepared to 
retaliate upon others the confiscation under which they them¬ 
selves had suffered, and looking to the despotism of Dionysius 
as their only means of success. 1 

The second step of the despot's progress was now accom¬ 
plished. Dionysius had filled up the ranks of the Horniokra- 
tean party, and obtained an energetic band of satellites, whose 
hopes and interests were thoroughly identified with his own. 
Meanwhile letters arrived from Gela, entreating reinforcements, 
as Imilkon was understood to be about to march thither. 
Dionysius, being empowered to conduct thither a body of 2000 
hoplites with 400 horsemen, turned the occasion to profitable 
account. A regiment of mercenaries, under the Lacedaemonian 
Dcxippus, was in garrison at Gela; while the government of 
the town is said to have been oligarchical, in the hands of the 
rich, though with a strong and discontented popular opposition. 
On reaching Gela, Dionysius immediately took part with the 
latter; originating the most violent propositions against the 
governing rich, as he had done at Syracuse, Accusing them of 
treason in the public assembly, he obtained a condemnatory 
vote under which they were put to death and their properties 
confiscated. With the funds so acquired, he paid the arrears 
due to the soldiers of Dexippus, and doubled the pay of his 
own Syracusan division. These measures procured for him 
1 Diodor. xiii. 93. 
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immense popularity, not merely with all the soldiers, but also 
with the Geloan Demos, whom he had relieved from the 
dominion of their wealthy oligarchy. Accordingly, after passing 
a public vote, testifying their gratitude, and bestowing upon 
him huge rewards, they despatched envoys Lo carry the formal 
expression of their sentiments to Syracuse. Dionysius resolved 
to go back thither at the same time, with his Syracusan soldiers; 
and tried to prevail on Dexippus to accompany him with his 
own division. This being refused, he went thither with his 
Syracusans alone. To the Geloans, who earnestly entreated 
that they might not be forsaken when the enemy was daily 
expected, he contented himself with replying that he would 
presently return with a larger force. 1 

A third step was thus obtained. Dionysius was going back 
to Syracuse with a testimonial of admiration and gratitude 
from Gela—with increased attachment on the part of his own 
soldiers, on account of the double pay—and with the means of 
coining and circulating a new delusion. It was on the day of 
a solemn festival that he reached the town, just as the citizens 
were coming in crowds out of the theatre. Amidst the bustle 
of such a scene as well as of the return of the soldiers, many 
citizens flocked around him to inquire, What news about the 
Carthaginians? “Do not ask about your foreign enemies 
(was the reply of Dionysius); you have much worse enemies 
within among you. Your magistrates—these very men upon 
whose watch you rely during the indulgence of the festival— 
they are the traitors who are pillaging the public money, leaving 
the soldiers unpaid, and neglecting all necessary preparation, at 
a moment when the enemy with an immense host is on the 
point of assailing you. I knew their treachery long ago, but I 
have now positive proof of it. For Imilkoti sent to me an 
envoy, under pretence of treating about the prisoners, but in 
reality to purchase my silence and connivance; he tendered 
to me a larger bribe than he had given to them, if I would 
consent to refrain from hindering them, since I could not be 
induced to take part in their intrigues. This is too much. I 
am come home now to throw up my command. While my 
colleagues are corruptly bartering away their country, I am 
willing to take my share as a citizen in the common risk, 
but I cannot endure to incur shame as an accomplice in their 
treachery/' 

Such bold allegations, scattered by Dionysius among the 
crowd pressing round him—renewed at length, with emphatic 
1 Diodor. xiii. 93. 
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formality, in the regular assembly held the next dny—and 
concluding with actual resignation—struck deep terror into the 
Syracusan mind. He spoke with authority, not merely as one 
fresh from the frontier exposed, but also as bearing the grateful 
testimonial of the Geloans, echoed with enthusiasm by the 
soldiers whose pay he had recently doubled. His assertion 
of the special message from Imilkon, probably an impudent 
falsehood, was confidently accepted and backed by all these- 
men, as well as by his other partisans, the Hevmokratean party, 
and most of all by the restored exiles. What defence the 
accused generals made, or tried to make, we are not told. It 
was not likely to prevail, nor did it prevail, against the positive 
deposition of a witness so powerfully seconded The people, 
persuaded of their treason, were incensed against them, and 
trembled at the thought of being left, by the resignation of 
Dionysius, to the protection of such treacherous guardians 
against the impending invasion. Now was the time lor his 
partisans to come forward with their main proposition: “ Why 
not get rid of these traitors, and keep Dionysius alone ? Leave 
them to be tried and punished at a more convenient season; 
but elect him at once general with full powers, to nuke head 
against the pressing emergency from without Do not wait 
until the enemy is actually assaulting our walls. Dionysius is 
the man for our purpose, the only one wiLh whom we have 
a chance of safety. Recollect that our glorious victory over 
the 300,000 Carthaginians at tlimera was achieved by Gel on 
acting as general with full powers.’ 7 Such rhetoric was 
irresistible in the present temper of the assembly—when the 
partisans of Dionysius were full of audacity and acclamation— 
when his opponents were discomfited, suspicious of each other, 
and without any positive scheme to propose—and when the 
storm which hacl already overwhelmed Selinus, Himcra, and 
Agrigentum, was about to burst on Gcla and Syracuse, A 
vote of the assembly was passed, appointing Dionysius general 
of the city, alone, and with full powers; 1 by what majority we 
do not know. 

The first use which the new general-plenipotentiary made of 
his dignity, was to propose, in the same assembly, that the pay 
of the soldiers should be doubled. Such liberality (he said) 
would be the best means of stimulating their zeal; while in 
regard to expense, there need be no hesitation ; the money 
might easily be provided. 

Thus was consummated the fourth, and most important, act 
1 Diodor, xiii, 04. 
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of ihe despot’s progress. A vote of the assembly had been 
obtained, passed in constitutional forms, vesting in Dionysius 
a single-handed power unknown to and above the laws— 
unlimited and unresponsible. Eut he was well aware that the 
majority of those who thus voted had no intention of per¬ 
manently abnegating their freedom—that they meant only to 
create a temporary dictatorship, under the pressing danger of 
the moment, for the express purpose of preserving their freedom 
against a foreign enemy—and that even thus much had been 
obtained by impudent delusion and calumny, which subsequent 
reflection would speedily dissipate. No sooner had the vote 
passed than symptoms of regret and alarm became manifest 
among the people. What one assembly had confened, a 
second repentant assembly might revoke. 1 It therefore now 
remained for Dionysius to ensure the perpetuity of his power 
by some organised means ; so as to prevent the repentance, of 
which he already discerned the commencement, from realising 
itself in any actual revocation. For this purpose he required 
a military force extra-popular and anti-popular; bound to 
himself and not to the city. He had indeed acquired 
popularity with the Syracusan as well as with the mercenary 
soldiers, by doubling and ensuring their pay. He had 
energetic adherents, prepared to go all lengths on his behalf, 
especially among the restored exiles. This was an important 
basis, but not sufficient for his objects without the presence 
of a special body of guards, constantly and immediately 
available, chosen as well as controlled by himself, yet acting 
in such vocation under the express mandate and sanction 
of the people. He required a further vote of the people, 
legalising for his use such a body of guards. 

But with all his powers of delusion, and all the zeal of his 
partisans, he despaired of getting any such vote from an 
assembly held at Syracuse. Accordingly, he resorted to a 
manoeuvre, proclaiming that he had resolved on a march to 
Leontini, and summoning the full military force of Syracuse 
(up to the age of forty) to march along with him, with orders 
for each man to bring with him thirty days' provision. 
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Leontini had boon, a few years befoie, an independent city: 
but was now an outlying fortified post, belonging to the 
Syracusans; wherein various foreign settlers, and exiles from 
the captured Sicilian cities, had obtained permission to reside. 
Such men, thrown out of their position and expectations 
as citizens, were likely to lend either their votes or their 
swords willingly lo the purposes of Dionysius. While he thus 
found many new adherents there, besides those whom he 
brought with him, lie foresaw that the general body of the 
Syracusans, and especially those most disaffected lo him, 
would not be disposed to obey his summons or accompany 
him . 1 For nothing could be more preposterous, in a public 
point of view, than an outmarch of the whole Syracusan force 
for thirty days to Leontini, where there was neither clanger lo 
be averted nor profit to be reaped ; at a moment too when the 
danger on the side of Gela was most serious, from the formid¬ 
able Carthaginian host at Agrigentum. 

Dionysius accordingly set out with a force which purported, 
ostensibly and according to summons, to be the full military 
manifestation of Syracuse; but which, in realiLy, comprised 
mainly his own adherents. On encamping for the night near 
to Leontini, he caused a factitious clamour and disturbance to 
be raised during the darkness around his own tent—ordered 
fires to be kindled—summoned on a sudden his most intimate 
friends—and affected to retire under their escort to the citadel 
On the morrow an assembly was convened, of the Syracusans 
and residents present, purporting to be a Syracusan assembly; 
Syracuse in military guise, or as it were in Comitia Centuriata 
—to employ an ancient phrase belonging to the Roman 
republic. Before this assembly Dionysius appeared, and threw 
himself upon their protection; affirming that his life had been 
assailed during the preceding night—calling upon them empha¬ 
tically to stand by him against the incessant snares of his enemies 
—-mid demanding for that purpose a permanent body of guards. 
His appeal, plausibly and pathetically turned, and doubtless 
warmly seconded by zealous partisans, met with complete 
success. The assembly—Syracusan or quasi-Syracusan, though 
held at Leontini—passed a formal decree, granting to Dionysius 
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a body-guard of 600 men, selected by himself and responsible 
to him alone. 1 One speaker indeed proposed to limit the 
guards to such a number as should be sufficient to protect him 
against any small number of personal enemies, but not to render 
him independent of, or formidable to, the many. 3 But such 
precautionary refinement was not likely to be much considered, 
when the assembly was dishonest or misguided enough to pass 
the destructive vote here solicited; and even if embodied in 
the words of the resolution, there were no means of securing 
its observance in practice. The regiment of guards being once 
formally sanctioned, Dionysius heeded little the limit of 
number prescribed to him. He immediately enrolled more 
than 1000 men, selected as well for their bravery as from their 
poverty and desperate position. Pie provided them with the 
choicest arms, and promised to them the most munificent pay. 
To this basis of a certain permanent, legalised, regiment of 
household troops, he added further a sort of standing army, 
composed of mercenaries hardly less at his devotion than the 
guards properly so called. In addition to the mercenaries 
already around him, he invited others from all quarters,- by 
tempting offers ; choosing by preference outlaws and profligates, 
and liberating slaves for the purpose. 8 Next, summoning from 
Gela Dexippus the Lacedaemonian, with the troops under his 
command, he sent this officer away to Peloponnesus—as a man 
not trustworthy for his purpose and likely to stand forward on 
behalf of the freedom of Syracuse. He then consolidated all 
the mercenaries under one organisation, officering them anew 
with men devoted to himself. 

This fresh military levy and organisation was chiefly accom¬ 
plished during his stay at Leontini, without the opposition 
which would probably have arisen if it had been done at 
Syracuse; to which latter place Dionysius marched back, in 
an attitude far more imposing than when he left it. He now 
entered the gates at the head not only of his chosen body-guard, 
but also of a regular army of mercenaries, hired by and 
dependent upon himself. He marched them at once into the 
islet of Ortygia (the interior and strongest part of the city, 
commanding the harbour), established his camp in that 

1 Diodor. xiii. 95. 
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acropolis of Syracuse, and stood forth as despot conspicuously 
in the eyes of all. Though the general sentiment among tins 
people was one of strong repugnance, yet his powerful military 
force and stiong position rendered all hope of open resistance 
desperate. And the popular assembly— convoked under tho 
pressure of this force, and probably composed of none but his 
partisans—was found so subservient, as to condemn and 
execute, upon his requisition, Paphnscus and Demarchus. 
These two men, both wealthy and powerful in Syracuse, had 
been his chief opponents, and were seemingly among the very 
goneials whom he had incited the people to massacre on the 
spot without any form of trial, in one of the previous public 
assemblies. 1 One step alone remained to decorate the 
ignoble origin of Dionysius, and to mark the triumph of the 
Hermokratean party by whom its elevation had been mainly 
brought about. Me immediately married the daughter of 
Hormokrates; giving his own sister in marriage to Tolyxenus, 
the brother of that deceased chief.- 

Thus was consummated the fifth or closing act of the 
despot’s progress, rendering Dionysius master of the lives 
and fortunes of his fellow-countiymcn, The successive stages 
of his rise I have detailed from Diodorus, who (excepting a hint 
or two from Aristotle) is our only informant. Mis authority is 
on this occasion better than usual, since he had before him 
not merely Epborns and Timreus, but also Pliilislus, He is, 
moreover, throughout this whole narrative at least clear and 
consistent with himself. Wc understand enough of tho political 
strategy pursued by Dionysius, to pronounce that it was 
adapted to his end with a degiee of skill that would have 
greatly struck a critical eye like JVLachiavel; whose analytical 
appreciation of means, when he is canvassing men like 
Dionysius, has been often unfairly construed as if it implied 
sympathy with and approbation of their end. We see that 
Dionysius, in putting himself forward as the chief and 
representative of the Hermokratean party, acquired the means 
of employing a greater measure of fraud and delusion than an 
exile like Hcrmokrates, in prosecution of the same ambitious 
purposes. Favoured by the dangers of the state and the agony 
of the public mind, he was enabled to simulate an ultra- 
democraticai ardour both in defence of the people against the 
rich, and in denunciation of the unsuccessful or incompetent 
generals, as if they were corrupt traitors. Though it would 
seem that the government of Syracuse, in 406 ac., must have 
1 Diodor. xiii. 96. a Diodor. /. c. ; Plutarch, Dion, c, *?. 
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been strongly demoeratical, yet Dionysius in his ardour for 
popular rights treats it as an anti-popular oligarchy; and tries 
to acquire the favour of the people by placing himself in 
the most open quarrel and antipathy to the rich. Nine years 
before, in the debate between Hermokrates and Alhenagoras 
in the Syracusan assembly, the former stood forth, or at least 
was considered to stand forth, as champion of the rich ; while 
the latter spoke as a conservative democrat, complaining of 
conspiracies on the part of the rich* In 406 u,c. the leader 
of the Henuokratean party has reversed this policy, assuming 
a pretended democmtical fervour much more violent than that 
of Athenagoras. Dionysius—who took up the Uude of what 
is called a demagogue on this one occasion, simply for the 
purpose of procuring one single vote in his own lavour, and 
then shutting the door by force against all future voting and 
all correction—might resort to grosser falsehood than Athen¬ 
agoras ; who, as an habitual speaker, was always before the 
people, and even if successful by fraud at one meeting, was 
nevertheless open to exposure at a second. 

In order that the voting of any public assembly shall be 
really available as a protection to the people, its votes must 
not only be preceded by full and free discussion, but must 
also be open from time to time to re-discussion and correction. 
That error will from time to time be committed, as well by the 
collective people as by particular fractions of the people, is 
certain; opportunity for amendment is essential. A vote 
which is understood to be final, and never afterwards to be 
corrigible, is one which can hardly turn to the benefit of the 
people themselves, though it may often, as in the case of 
Dionysius, promote the sinister purposes of some designing, 
protector. 


CHAPTER LXXXII 

SICILY DURING THIS DESPOTISM OF THE ELDER DIONYSIUS 
AT SYRACUSE 

The proceedings, recounted at the close of my last chapter, 
whereby Dionysius erected his despotism, can hardly have 
occupied less than three months; coinciding nearly with the 
first months of 4015 d.c., inasmuch as Agrigentum was taken 
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about the winter solstice of 406 b.c. 1 He was not molested 
during this period by the Carthaginians, who were kept 
inactive in quarters at Agrigcntum, to repose after the hard¬ 
ships of the blockade; employed in despoiling the city of its 
moveable ornaments, for transmission to Carthage—and in 
burning or defacing, with barbarous antipathy, such as could 
not be carried away. 2 3 In the spring Imilkon moved forward 
towards Gela, having provided himself with fresh siege- 
machines. He ensured his supplies from the Carthaginian 
territory in his rear. Finding no army to oppose him, he 
spread his troops over the territory both of Gela and of 
Kamarina, where much plunder was collected and much 
property ruined. He then returned to attack Gela, and 
established a forLified camp by clearing some plantation- 
ground near the river of the same name, between the city and 
the sea. On this spot stood, without the walls, a colossal 
statue of Apollo, which Imilkon caused to be carried off and 
sent as a present to Tyre. 

Gela was at this moment defended only by its own citizens, 
for Dionysius had called away Dcxippus with the mercenary 
troops. Alarmed at the approach of the formidable enemy 
who had already mastered Agrigentum, Himera, and Selin us 
—the Gcloans despatched pressing entreaties to Dionysius for 
aid; at the same time resolving to send away their women and 
children for safety to Syracuse. But the women, to whom the 
idea of separation was intolerable, supplicated so earnestly to 
be allowed to stay and share the fortunes of their fathers and 
husbands, that this resolution was abandoned. In expectation 
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of speedy relief from Dionysius, the defence was brave and 
energetic. While parties of the Geloans, well acquainted with 
the country, sallied out and acted with great partial success 
against the Carthaginian plunderers—the mass of the citizens 
repelled the assaults of Jmilkon against the walls. His 
battering machines and storming parties were brought to bear 
on several places at once; the walls themselves—being neither 
in so good a condition, nor placed upon so unassailable an 
eminence, as those of Agrigentum—gave way on more than 
one point. Yet still the besieged, with obstinate valour, 
frustrated every attempt to penetrate within; re-establishing 
during the night the breaches which had been made duiing 
the day. The feebler part of their population aided, by every 
means in their power, the warriors on the battlements ; so the 
defence was thus made good until Dionysius appeared with 
the long-expected reinforcement It comprised his newly- 
levied mercenaries, with the Syracusan citizens, and succours 
from the Italian as well as from the Sicilian Greeks; amount¬ 
ing in all to 50,000 men, according to Ephorus—to 30,000 
foot, and 1000 horse, as Timseus represented. A fleet of 
fifty ships of war sailed round Cape Pachynus to co-operate 
with them off Gela. 1 

Dionysius fixed his position between Gela and the sea, 
opposite to that of the Carthaginians, and in immediate 
communication with his fleet. His presence having suspended 
the assaults upon the town, he became in his turn the aggressor; 
employing both his cavalry and his fleet to lwrass the Cartha¬ 
ginians and intercept their supplies. The contest now assumed 
a character nearly the same as had taken place before Agri¬ 
gentum, and which had ended so unfavourably to the Greeks, 
At length, after twenty days of such desultory warfare, 
Dionysius, finding that he had accomplished little, laid his 
plan for a direct attack upon the Carthaginian camp. On the 
side towards the sea, as no danger had been expected, that 
camp was unfortified ; it was there, accordingly, that Dionysius 
resolved to make his principal attack with his left division, 
consisting principally of Italiot Greeks, sustained by the 
Syracusan ships, who were to attack simultaneously from 
seaward. He designed at the same time also to strike blows 
from two other points. His right division, consisting of 
Sicilian allies, was ordered to march on the right or western 
side of the town of Gela, and thus fall upon the left of the 
Carthaginian camp] while he himself, with the mercenary 
1 Diodor. xiii. 109. 
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troops which lie kept specially around him, intended to 
advance through the town itself, and assail the advanced or 
central portion of their position near the walls, where their 
battering machinery was posted. His cavalry were directed to 
hold themselves in reserve for pursuit, in case the attack 
proved successful ; or for protection to the retreating infantry, 
in case it failed. 1 

Of this combined scheme, the atlaclc upon the left or 
seaward side of the Carthaginian camp, by the Itnliot division 
and the fleet in concert, was effectively executed, and promised 
at first to be successful. The assailants overthrew the bulwarks, 
forced their way into the camp, and were only driven out by 
extraordinary efforts on the part of the defenders; chiefly 
Iberians and Campanians, but reinforced from the other 
portions of the army, which were us yet unmolested. But 
of the two other divisions of Dionysius, the right did not 
attack until long after the moment intended, and the centre 
never attacked at all. The right had to make a circuitous 
maich, over the Gcloan plain round the city, which occupied 
longer time than had been calculated; while Dionysius with 
the mercenaries around him, intending to inarch through the 
city, found themselves so obstructed and embarrassed that 
they made very slow progress, and were yet longer before they 
could emerge on the Carthaginian side. Probably the streets, 
as in so many other ancient towns, were crooked, narrow, and 
irregular; perhaps also, further blocked up by precautions 
recently taken for defence. And thus the Sicilians on the 
right, not coming up to the attack until the Italians on the 
left had been already repulsed, were compelled to retreat, 
after a brave struggle, by the concurrent force of the main 
Carthaginian army. Dionysius and his mercenaries, coming 
up later still, found that the moment for attack had passed 
altogether, and returned back into the city without fighting 
at all. 

Whether the plan or the execution was here at fault—or 
both the one and the other—we are unable certainly to 
determine. There will appear reasons for suspecting that 
Dionysius was not displeased at a repulse which should 
discourage his army, and furnish an excuse for abandoning 
Gela. After retiring again within the walls, he called together 
his principal friends to consult what was best to be done. All 
were of opinion that it was imprudent to incur further hazard 
for the preservation of the town. Dionysius now found himself 
1 Diodor. xiii. 109. 
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in the same position as Diokl&s after the defeat near Himera, 
and as Daphnacus and the other Syracusan generals before 
Agrigontum, afttsr the capture of their provision-fleet by the 
Carthaginians. Ho felt constrained to abandon Gela, taking 
the best means in his power for protecting the escape of the in¬ 
habitants, Accordingly, to keep the intention of flight secret, 
lie sent a herald to Imilkon to solieit a burial-truce for the 
ensuing day; he also set apart a body of 2000 light troops, 
with ciders to make noises in front of the enemy throughout 
the whole night, and to keep the lights and fires burning, so 
as to prevent any suspicion on the part of the Carthaginians . 1 
Under cover of these precautions, he caused the Geloan 
population to evacuate their city in mass at the commencement 
of night, while he himself with his main army followed at 
midnight to protect them. All hurried forward on their march 
to Syracuse, turning to best account the hours of darkness. 
On their way thither lay Kamarina—Kamarina the immoveable , 2 
as it was pronounced by an ancient oracle or legend, yet on 
that fatal night seeming to falsify the epithet. Not thinking 
himself competent to defend this city, Dionysius forced all the 
Kamarinman population to become partners in the flight of the 
Geloans. The same heart-rending scene, which has already 
been recounted at Agrigentum and Himera, was now seen 
repealed on the road from Gela to Syracuse; a fugitive 
multitude, of all ages and of both sexes, free as well as slave, 
destitute and terror-stricken, hurrying they knew not whither, 
to get beyond the reach of a merciless enemy. The flight to 
Syracuse, however, was fortunately not molested by any 
pursuit At daybreak the Carthaginians, discovering the 
abandonment of the city, immediately rushed in and took 
possession of it. As very little of the valuable property within 
it had been removed, a rich plunder fell into the hands of the 
conquering host, whose barbarous hands massacred indiscri¬ 
minately the miserable remnant left behind; old men, sick, 
and children, unable to accompany a flight so sudden and so 
rapid. Some of the conquerors further satiated their ferocious 
instincts by crucifying or mutilating these unhappy prisoners. 8, 
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Amidst the sufferings of this distressed multitude, however, 
and the compassion of the protecting army, other feelings 
also were powerfully aroused. Dionysius, who had been so 
unmeasured and so effective in calumniating unsuccessful 
generals before, was now himself exposed to the same ariows. 
Fierce were the bursts of wrath and hatred against him, boLh 
among the fugitives and among the army. He was accused of 
having betrayed to the Carthaginians, not only the army, but 
also Gela and Kamarina, in order that the Syracusans, intimi¬ 
dated by these formidable neighbour so close to their borders, 
might remain in patient servitude under his dominion. It was 
remarked that his achievements for the relief of Gela had been 
unworthy of the large force which he brought with him \ that 
the loss sustained in the recent battle had been nowise 
sufficient to compel, or even to excuse, a disgraceful flight; 
that the mercenaries especially, the force upon which he most 
relied, had not only sustained no loss, but had never been 
brought into action; that while his measures taken against 
the enemy had thus been partial and inefficient, they on their 
side had manifested no disposition to pursue him in his flight 
—thus affording a strong presumption of connivance between 
them, Dionysius was denounced as a traitor by all—except 
his own mercenaries, whom he always kept near him for 
security. The Ilaliot allies, who had made the attack and 
sustained the main loss during the recent battle, were so 
incensed against him for having left them thus unsupported, 
that they retired in a body, and marched across the centre of 
the island home to Italy. 

But the Syracusans in the army, especially the horsemen, 
the principal persons in the city, had a double ground of anger 
against Dionysius; partly from his misconduct or supposed 
treachery in this recent enterprise, but still more from the 
despotism which he had just erected over his fellow-citizens. 
This despotism, having been commenced in gross fraud, and 
consummated by violence, was now deprived of the only 
plausible colour which it had ever worn—since Dionysius had 
been just as disgracefully unsuccessful against the Carthaginians, 
as those other generals whom he had denounced and super¬ 
seded. Determined to rid themselves of one whom they hated 
at once as a despot and as a traitor, the Syracusan horsemen 
watched for an opportunity of setting upon Dionysius during 
the retreat, and killing him. But finding him loo carefully 
guarded by the mercenaries who always surrounded his person, 
they went off in a body, and rode at their best speed to 
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Syracuse, with the full purpose of re-establishing the freedom 
of the city, and keeping out Dionysius. As they arrived before 
any tidings had been received of the defeat and flight at Gela, 
they obtained admission without impediment into the islet of 
Ortygia; the primitive interior city, commanding the docks 
and harbour, set apart by the despot for his own residence 
and power. They immediately assaulted and plundered the 
house of Dionysius, which they found richly stocked with gold, 
silver, and valuables of every kind. He had been despot but 
a few weeks; so that he must have begun betimes to despoil 
others, since it seems ascertained that his own private property 
was by no means large. The assailants not only plundered 
his house with all its interior wealth, but also maltreated his 
wife so brutally that she afterwards died of the outrage. 1 
Against this unfortunate woman they probably cherished a 
double antipathy, not only as the wife of Dionysius, but also 
as the daughter of HermokratSs. They at the same time 
spread abroad the news that Dionysius had fled never to 
return; for they fully confided in the disruption which they 
had witnessed among the retiring army, and in the fierce 
wrath which they had heard universally expressed against him. 2 
After having betrayed his army, together with Gela and 
Kamarina, to the Carthaginians, by a flight without any Teal 
ground of necessity (they asserted)—he had been exposed, 
disgraced, and forced to flee in reality, before the just dis¬ 
pleasure of his own awakened fellow-citizens. Syracuse was 
now free; and might, on the morrow, reconstitute formally 
her popular government. 

Had these Syracusans taken any reasonable precautions 
against adverse possibilities, their assurances would probably 
have proved correct. The career of Dionysius would here 
have ended. But while they abandoned themselves to the 
plunder of his house and brutal outrage against his wife, they 
were so rashly confident in his supposed irretrievable ruin, and 
in their own mastery of the insular portion of the city, that they 
neglected to guard the gate of Achradina (the outer city) against 
bis re-entry. The energy and promptitude of Dionysius proved 
too much for them. Informed of their secession from the army, 
and well knowing their sentiments, he immediately divined their 
projects, and saw that he could only defeat them by audacity and 
suddenness of attack. Accordingly, putting himself at the head 
of his best and most devoted soldiers—100 horsemen and 600 

1 Diodor. xiii. 112 ; xiv. 44. Plutarch, Dion. c. 3. 

0 Dinrlor viii 11'* 
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foot—ho left his army and proceeded hy a forced march to 
Syracuse ; a distance of 400 stadia, or about 45 English miles, 
lie arrived there about midnight, and presented himself, not at 
the gate of Ortygia, which he hacl probably ascertained to be in 
possession of his enemies, but at that of Achradina; which 
latter (as has been already mentioned) formed a separate 
fortification from Ortygia, with the Nekropolis between them. 1 
Though the gate was shut, he presently discovered it to be 
unguarded, and was enabled to apply to it some reeds gathered 
in the marshes on his road, so as to set it on fire and burn it. 
So eager had he been for celeriLy of progress, that at the 
moment when he reached the gate, a part only of his division 
were wiLh him. Jjut as the rest arrived while the flames were 
doing their work, be entered, with the whole body, into 
Achradina or the outer city. Marching rapidly through t ho 
streets, he became master, without resistance, of all this portion 
of the city, and of the agora, or mai ket-plare, which formed its 
chief open space. His principal enemies, astounded by this 
alarming news, hastened out of Ortygia into Achradina, and 
tried to occupy the agora. JluL they found it already in 
possession of Dionysius; and being themselves very few in 
number, having taken no lime to get together any considerable 
armed body, they were overpowered and slain by his mercenaries. 
Dionysius was thus strong enough to vanquish all his enemies, 
who entered Achradina in small and successive parties, without 
any order, as they caine out of Ortygia. He then proceeded 
to attack tire houses of those whom he knew to be unfriendly to 
his dominion, slew such as he could find within, and forced the 
rest to seek shelter in exile. The great body of the Syracusan 
horsemen—who but the evening before were masters of the city, 
and might with common prudence have maintained themselves 
in it—-were thus either destroyed or driven into banishment. 
As exiles they established themselves in the town of ACtna. 2 

Thus master of the city, Dionysius was joined on the ensuing 
day by the main body of his mercenaries, and also by the 
Sicilian allies, who had now completed their inarch. The 

5 Diotlor. xiil. 113, Trapyjv irepl jueVay vxncras irpbs rtyv fl'jJtojl' -rijf 
*A XpuSivw* .... Sta rJ/s ’Axpaoudjj, &c. 

For an explanation of the topography of Syracuse, the reader is referred 
to an Appendix at the end of vol. vii. of this History, with two plans, 
illustrating the siege of the town by the Athenians j also to a third plan, 
at the end of vol. xi., representing Syracuse as it stood at the close of the 
life of Dionysius, with his additions. 

* Diodor. xiii. 113. Compaic Xcnopli, IlcJlcn, ii. 3, 3. 
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miserable sufferers from Gcla and Kamarina, who looked upon 
him with indignation as their betrayer—went to reside at 
Leontini; seemingly as companions of the original Leontine 
citizens, who had been for some time domiciliated at Syracuse, 
but who no longer chose to remain there under Dionysius. 
Leontini thus became again an independent city. 1 

Though the disasters at Gela had threatened to ruin 
Dionysius, yet he was now, through his recent victory, more 
master of Syracuse than ever; and had more completely trodden 
down his opponents. The horsemen whom he had just 
destroyed and chased away, were for the most part the rich 
and powerful citizens of Syracuse. To have put down such 
formidable enemies, almost indispensable as leaders to any 
party which sought to rise against him, was the strongest of all 
negative securities for the prolongation of liis reign. "There 
was no public assembly any longer at Syracuse, to which he 
had to render account of his proceedings at Gela and Kaniatina, 
and before which he was liable to be arraigned—as he himself 
had arraigned his predecessors who had commanded at Himera 
and Agrigentum. AH such popular securities he had already 
overridden or subverted. The superiority of force, and intimi¬ 
dation of opponents, upon which his rule rested, were now 
more manifest and more decisive than ever. 

Notwithstanding such confirmed position, however, Dionysius 
might still have found defence difficult, if Imilkon had 
marched on with his victorious army, fresh from the plunder of 
Gela and Kamarina, and had laid energetic siege to Syracuse. 
From all hazard and alarm of this sort, he was speedily relieved, 
by propositions for peace, which came spontaneously tendered 
by the Carthaginian general. Peace was concluded between 
them, on the following terms:— 

i« The Carthaginians shall retain all their previous posses¬ 
sions, and all their Sikanian dependencies, in Sicily. They 
shall keep, besides, Selinus, Himera, and Agrigentum. The 
towns of Gela and Kamarina may be re-occupied by their 
present fugitive inhabitants; but on condition of paying tribute 
to Carthage, and destroying their walls and fortifications. 

1 Xenophon (Hollen. ii, 3, 5) states that " the Leontines, co-residents at 
Syracuse, revolted to their own city from Dionysius and the Syracusans . tr 

This migration to Leontini seems a part of the same transaction as what 
Diodorus notices (xiii. 113). Leontini, recognised as independent by the 
peace which speedily followed, is mentioned again shortly afterwards as 
independent (xiv, 14), It had been annexed to Syracuse before the 
Athenian siege, 
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2. The inhabitants of Leontini and Mess One, as well as all 
the Sikel inhabitants, shall be independent and autonomous. 

3. The Syracusans shall be subject to Dionysius. 1 

4. All the captives, and all the ships, taken on both sides, 
shall be mutually restored. 

Such were the conditions upon which peace was now com 
eluded. Though they were extremely advantageous to Carthage, 
assigning to her, either as subject or as tributary, the whole of 
the southern shore of Sicily—yet as Syracuse was, after all, the 
great prize to be obtained, the conquest of which was essential 
to the security of all the remainder, we are astonished that 
lmilkon did not push forward to attack it, at a moment so 
obviously promising. It appears that immediately after the 
conquest of Gela and Kamarina, the Carthaginian army was 
visited by a pestilential distemper, which is said to have 
destroyed nearly the half of it, and to have forbidden future 
operations. The announcement of this event however, though 
doubtless substantially exact, comes to us in a way some¬ 
what confused. 2 And when we read, as one of the articles 

1 Diodor. xiii. 114. /ml 3 upa/cov<r£tfus p-cv vnb Aiovhtrtov t crdxOat, &0. 

2 Diodor. xiii. 114. 

Diodorus begins this chapter with the words—Anfirep wirh twv pay- 
par wv avayaa£ 6 pevos 'IpthKav, tire/tif/er us 2i//Ja/:o>V«$ K’tjp r//m, 
7ropaKa\«v toi»s yrrijptvovs titaAvrraaOai. 'Arrphtas 8* viratcofoavros tab 
Aiovv(rtov t rfyv alp^yv &rl TourSe tbevro^ &c. 

Now there is not the smallest matter of fact eithei mentioned or indicated 
before, to which the word Sifbrep can have reference. Nothing is mentioned 
but success on the part of the Carthaginians, mid disaster on the part of 
the Greeks; the repulse of the attack made by Dionysius upon the Cartha¬ 
ginian camp—bis retreat and evacuation of Gela and Kamarina—the 
occupation of Gela by the CarLhaginians—the disorder, mutiny, and partial 
dispersion of the army of Dionysius in its retreat—the struggle within the 
walls of Syracuse. There is nothing in all this to which Suhrcp can refer. 
But a few lines farther on, after the conditions of peace have been specified, 
Diodorus alludes to the terrible disease (vrrli t?)? y 6 ffov) which laid waste 
the Carthaginian army, as if he hnrl mentioned it before. 

I find in Niebuhr {Vortrage liber nltc Geschichtc, voL iii. pp. 212, 213) 
the opinion expressed, that here is a gap in Diodoi us “ intentionally dis¬ 
guised in the MSS., and not vet noticed by nny editor.” Some such con¬ 
clusion seems to me unavoidable. Niebuhr thinks, llmt in the lost portion 
of the text, it was staled that I million murched on to Syracuse, formed the 
siege of the place, and was there vhiteri with the terrific pestilence to which 
allusion is made in the remaining portion of the text. This also is nowise 
improbable; yet I do not venture to assert it—since the pestilence may 
possibly huve broken out while lmilkon wns still at Gela. 

Niebuhr further considers, that Dionysius lost Ihc battle of Gela through 
miserable generalship—that he lost it by design, as suitable to his political 
projects—and that by the terms of the subsequent treaty, lie held the 
teniLory round Syracuse only under Carlhatrinian supremacy. 
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in the treaty, the express and formal provision that “The 
Syracusans shall be subject to Dionysius”-—we discern plainly, 
that there was also an additional cause for this timely overture, 
so suitable to his interests. There was real ground for those 
bitter complaints against Dionysius, which charged him with 
having betrayed Gcla and Kamarina to the Carthaginians in 
order to assure his own dominion at Syracuse. The Car¬ 
thaginians, in renouncing all pretensions to Syracuse and 
recognising its autonomy, could have no interest in dictating 
its internal government. If they determined to recognise by 
formal treaty the sovereignty as vested in Dionysius, we may 
fairly conclude that he had purchased the favour from them by 
some underhand service previously rendered. In like manner 
both ITilcetas and Agatliokles—the latter being the successor, 
and in so many points the parallel of Dionysius, ninety years 
afterwards—availed themselves of Carthaginian support as one 
stepping-stone to the despotism of Syracuse. 1 

The pestilence, however, among the Carthaginian army is 
said to have been so terrible as to destroy nearly the half of 
their numbers. The remaining half, on returning to Africa, 
either found it already there, or carried it with them; for the 
mortality at and around Carthage was not less deplorable than 
in Sicily* 2 

It was in the summer of 405 b.c. that this treaty was concluded, 
which consigned all the Hellenic ground on the south of Sicily 
to the Carthaginian dominion, and Syracuse with its population 
to that of Dionysius. It was in September or October of the 
same year that Lysander effected his capture of the entire 
Athenian fleet at ASgospotami, destroyed the maritime ascend¬ 
ency and power of Athens, and gave commencement to the 
Lacedxmonian empire, completed by the actual surrender of 
Athens duiing the ensuing year. The Dckarchies and Harmosts, 
planted by Lysander in so many cities of the central Hellenic 
world, commenced their disastrous working nearly at the same 
time as the despotism of Dionysius in Syracuse. This is a point 
to be borne in mind, in reference to the coming period. The 
new position and policy wherein Sparta now became involved, 
imparted to her a sympathy with Dionysius such as in earlier 
times she probably would not have felt; and which con¬ 
tributed materially, in a secondary way, to the durability 
of his dominion, as well by positive intrigues of Lacedce- 
monian agents, as by depriving the oppressed Syracusans 

1 Justin, xxii. 2 ; Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 2, 7, 9. 

2 Diodor. xiii. 114. 
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of effective aid or countenance from Corinth or other parts 
of Greece. 1 

The period immediately succeeding this peace was one of 
distress, depression, and alarm, throughout all the souLh of 
Sicily. According to the terms of the treaty, Cel a and 
Katnnrina might he re-occupied by their fugitive population; 
yet with demolished walls—with all traces of previous opulence 
and comfort eifaced by the plunderers—and under the necessity 
of paying tribute to Cartilage. The condition of Agrigenlum, 
Seliiius, and Himera, now actually portions of Carthaginian 
territory, was worse; especially Agrigen turn, hurled atone blow 
from the loftiest pinnacle of prosperous independence. No free 
Hellenic territory was any longer to be found between Cape 
Puchynus and Cape Lilybamm, beyond the Syiacusan frontior. 

Amidst the profound discouragement of the Syracusan mind, 
the withdrawal from Sicily of the terror-striking Carthaginian 
army would be felt as a relief, and would procure credit for 
Dionysius. 2 3 It had been brought about under him, though 
not as a consequence of his exploits ; for his military operations 
against Imilkon at Gela had been completely unsuccessful (and 
even worse); and the Carthaginians had suffered no harm 
except from the pestilence. While his partisans had thus a 
plea for extolling him as the saviour of the city, he also 
gathered strength in other ways out of the recent events. He 
had obtained a formal recognition of his government from the 
Carthaginians; he had destroyed or banished the chief Syra¬ 
cusan citizens opposed to his dominion, and struck terror into 
the rest; he had brought hack all his mercenary troops and 
guards, without loss or dissatisfaction. He now availed himself 
of his temporary strength to provide precautions for perpetuity, 
before the Syracusans should recover spirit, or obtain a favour¬ 
able opportunity, to resist. 

1 Diodor. xiv. io. 

The valuable support lent to Dionysius by the Spartans is emphatically 
denounced by Isokrates, Oral. iv. (Panegyric.) s. 145; Orat viii, (De 
Pace) s. 122. 

3 Plato, while he speaks of Dionysius and IJipparinuson this occasion ns 
the saviours of Syracuse, does not insist upon extraordinary valour and 
ability on their parts, but assigns the result mainly to fortune and lire favour 
of the gods (Plato, Epistol. viii. p. 353 B; p. 355 F). 

His letter is written with a view of recommending a compromise at Syra¬ 
cuse, between the party of freedom, and the descendants of Dionysius ancl 
Hipparinus; he thus tries to set up as good noise as he can, in favour of 
the title of both the two latter to die gratitude of Lhe Syracusans. 

He reluctantly admits how much Dionysius the elder afterwards abused 
the confidence placed in him by the Syracusans (p. 3 53 C). 
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His first measure was to increase the fortifications of the 
islet called Ortygia, strengthening it as a position to be held 
separately from Achradina and the remaining city. He con- 
sLiucted a new wall, provided with lofty turrets and elaborate 
defences of every kind, immediately outside of the mole which 
connected this islet with Sicily. On the outside of this new 
wall, he provided convenient places for transacting business, 
porticos spacious enough to shelter a considerable multitude, 
and seemingly a distinct strong fort, destined for a public 
magazine of corn. 1 2 It suited his purpose that the trade of the 
town should be carried on, and the persons of the traders con¬ 
gregated, under or near the outer walls of his peculiar fortress. 
As a further means of security, he also erected a distinct citadel 
nr acropolis within the islet and behind the new wall. The 
citadel was close to the Lesser Harbour or Portus Lakkius. 
Its walls were so extended as to embrace the whole of this 
harbour, closing it up in such a way as to admit only one ship 
at a time, though there was room for sixty ships within. Tie 
was thus provided with an almost impregnable stronghold, not 
only securing him against attack from the more numerous 
population in the outer city, but enabling him to attack them 
whenever he chose—and making him master, at the same time, 
of the grand means of war and defence against foreign enemies. 

To provide a fortress in the islet of Ortygia, was one step 
towards perpetual dominion at Syracuse; to fill it with devoLed 
adherents, was another. For Dionysius, the instruments of 
dominion were his mercenary troops and body-guards; men 
chosen by' himself from their aptitude to his views, identified 
with him in interest, and consisting in large proportion not 
merely of foreigners, but even of liberated slaves. To these 
men he now proceeded to assign a permanent support and 
residence. Pie distributed among them the houses in the islet 
or interior stronghold,, expelling the previous* proprietors, and' 
permitting no one to reside there except his own intimate 
partisans and soldiers. Their quarters were in the islet, while 
he dwelt in the citadel—a fortress within a fortress, sheltering 
liis own person- against the very garrison, or standing army, 
by means of which he kept Syracuse in subjection. 3 Having. 

1 That this was the position of the fortified korrea fitblica at Syracuse, 
wc see from Livy, xxiv. 21. I think we may presume that’they were begun 
at this time by Dionysius, as they form a natural part of his scheme. 

2 Diodor, xiv, 7. 

The residfencts of Dionysius in the acropolis, and the quarters of his 
mercenaries without the acropolis, but still witliin Ortygia—are noticed in 
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provided houses for his soldiers, by extruding Lhe residents in 
Ortygiii—he proceeded to assign to them a comfoi table main¬ 
tenance, by the like wholesale dispossession of proprietors, 
and re-appropriation of lands, without. He distributed anew 
the entire Syracusan territory; reserving the best lands, and 
the best shares, for his own friends and for the officers in 
command of his mercenaries—and apportioning the remaining 
territory in equal shares to all the inhabitants, citizens as well 
as non-citizens. By this distribution the latter became hence¬ 
forward citizens as well as the former; so far at least, as any 
man could be properly called a citizen under his despotism. 
Even the recently enfranchised slaves became new citizens and 
proprietors as well as the rest. 1 

Respecting this sweeping change of property, it is mortifying 
to have no further information than is contained in two or 
three brief sentences of Diodorus. As a basis for entire re¬ 
division of lands, Dionysius would find himself already 
possessed of the property of those Syracusan Horsemen or 
Knights whom he had recently put down or banished. As 
a matter of course, their property would be confiscated, and 
would fall into his possession for re-assignment. It would 
doubtless be considerable, inasmuch as these Horsemen were 
for the most part wealthy men. From this basis, Dionysius 
enlarged his scheme to Lhe more comprehensive idea of a 
general spoliation and re-appropriation, for the benefit of his 
partisans and his mercenary soldiers. The number of these 
last we do not know; but on an occasion not very long after¬ 
wards, the mercenaries under him are mentioned as amounting 
to about io,ooo. 3 To ensure landed properties to each of 
these men, together with the monopoly of residence in 
Ortygia, nothing less than a sweeping confiscation would 
suffice. How far the equality of share, set forth in principle, 

Plato's account of his visit to the younger Dionysius (Plato, Epistol. vii. 

р. 350; Epist. iii. p. 315). 

1 Diodor. xiv. 7. T'lfs Se X^P as T V*' f&v apla'T'qv 4P t cK6/j.6Pos 
rots tb <pi\ais /cal ruTs 4<l>* yyefiovtas rerayixivats* 0 ’ iiWfiv iftipttrey 
iirt(Tr}S t-4vtp re teal 7roA.frj7, (rvfjm€pi,\nPibv rqi r&v ttqMtS)v fW/ian 
robs ij\ev6Gpa}/j.4povs Huvhous, obs iit&Kei veoiro\lras. Zue8w/ce fie /cal vas 
oi/efas rots 6x^ot^ y twJ' 4p tw N^<t£ 0 ‘ ratiras rots (j)lhoti ttal 

rots fJUtrSotpSpois iBcop-iicraro, ’Ewel Se rh tear a rip rvpawtSa /cctAwv 6k€i 
Si^irtTj/c^ai, &c. 

u Diodor, xiv, 78. 

So also, after the death of the elder Dionysius, Plutarch speaks oNiis 
military force as having been /Sappdpwv f.LvplavSpov <pv\an’l)v (Plutaich, Dion. 

с. 10). These expressions however have little pretence to numerical 
accuracy. 
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was or could be adhered to in practice, we cannot say. The 
maxim of allowing residence in Ortygia to none but friends 
and partisans, passed from Dionysius into a traditional obser¬ 
vance for future anti-popular governments of Syracuse. The 
Roman consul Marcellus, when he subdued the city near two 
centuries afterwards, prescribed the rule of admitting into the 
islet none but Romans, and of excluding all native Syracusan 
residents. 1 

Such mighty works of fortification, combined with so exten¬ 
sive a revolution both in property and in domicile, cannot have 
been accomplished in less than a considerable time, nor with¬ 
out provoking considerable resistance in detail. Nor is it to 
be forgotten that the pecuniary cost of such fortifications must 
have been very heavy. How Dionysius contrived to levy the 
money, we do not know. Aristotle informs us that the con¬ 
tributions which he exacted from the Syracusans were so 
exorbitant, that within the space of five years, the citizens had 
paid into his hands their entire property ; that is, 20 per cent, 
per annum upon their whole property. 2 To what years this 
statement refers, we do not know; nor what was the amount 
of contribution exacted on the special occasion now before 
us. But we may justly infer from it that Dionysius would not 
scruple to lay his hand heavily upon the Syracusans for the 
purpose of defraying the cost of his fortifications j and that 
the simultaneous burthen of large contributions would thus 
come to aggravate the painful spoliation and transfers of 
property, and the still more intolerable mischiefs of a numer¬ 
ous standing army domiciled as masters in the heart of the 
city. Under such circumstances, we are not surprised to learn 
that the discontent among the Syracusans was extreme, and 
that numbers of them were greatly mortified at having let slip 
the favourable opportunity of excluding Dionysius when the 
Horsemen were actually for a moment masters of Syracuse, 
before he suddenly came back from Gela. 3 

Whatever might be the extent of indignation actually felt, 
there could be no concert or manifestation in Syracuse, under 
a watchful despot with the overwhelming force assembled in 
Ortygia. But a suitable moment speedily occurred. Having 
completed his fortress and new appropriation for the assured 
maintenance of the mercenaries, Dionysius resolved to attempt 

1 Cicero in Verrem, v: 33, 84 ; 3S, 98. 

3 Aristotel. Politic, v. 9, 4. Kal y el<r<poph. r&v rs\&v (rvpapvucdp &rrt), 
irdvre yhp foetrtp 4 ir\ A iopv<rtov rty oittriav &va<rw eltrevTjvoxdwt oweflao'e. 
a Diodorus, xiv. 7. 
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a conquest of the autonomous Sikel tribes in the interior of the 
island, some of whom had sided with Carthage in the recent 
war. Pie accordingly marched out with a military force, con¬ 
sisting partly of his mercenary troops, partly of armed Syra¬ 
cusan citizens, under a commander named Dorikus. While 
he was laying siege to the town of Erbessus, the Syracusan 
troops, finding themselves assembled in arms and animated 
with one common sentiment, began to concert measures for 
open resistance to Dionysius. The commander Dorikus, in 
striving to repress these manifestations, lifted up his hand to 
chastise one of the most mutinous speakers; 1 upon which the 
soldiers rushed forward in a body to defend him. They blew 
Dorikus, and proclaimed themselves again with loud shouts 
free Syracusan citizens; calling upon all their comrades in the 
camp to unite against the despot. They also sent a message 
forthwith to the town of iEtna, inviting the immediate junction 
of the Syracusan Plorsemen, who had sought shelter there in 
their exile from Dionysius. Their appeal found the warmest 
sympathy among the Syracusan soldiers in the camp, all of 
whom declared themselves decisively against the despot, and 
prepared for every effort to recover their liberty. 

So rapidly did this sentiment break out into vehement and 
unanimous action, that Dionysius was too much intimidated 
to attempt to put it down at once by means of his mercenaries. 
Profiting by the lesson which he had received, after the return 
march from Gela, he raised the siege of Erbessus forthwith, and 
returned to Syracuse to make sure of his position in Ortygia, 
before his Syracusan enemies could arrive there. Meanwhile 
the latter, thus left full of joy and confidence, as well as 
masters of the camp, chose for their leaders those soldiers who 
had slain Dorikus, and found themselves speedily reinforced 
by the Horsemen, or returning exiles from /Etna. Resolved 
to spare no effort for liberating Syracuse, they sent envoys to 
MessenS and Rhegium, as well as to Corinth, for aid; while 
they at the same time marched with all their force to Syracuse, 
and encamped on the heights of Epipolse. It is not clear 
whether they remained in this position, or whether they were 
enabled, through the sympathy of the population, to possess 
themselves further of the outer city Achradina, and with its 
appendages Tycha and Neapolis. Dionysius was certainly cut 
off from all communication with the country; but he main¬ 
tained himself in his impregnable position in Ortygia, now 

1 Dior!or. xiv, 7. Compare an occurrence very similar, at MeudG in 
Thrace (Thucvd. iv. no). 
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exclusively occupied by his chosen partisans and mercenaries. 
If he even continued master of Achradina, he must have been 
prevented from easy communication with it. The assailants 
extended themselves under the walls of Ortygia, from Epipoke 
to the Greater as well as to the Lesser Harbour. 1 A consider¬ 
able naval force was sent to their aid from Mess£n£ and 
Rhcgium, giving to them the means of blocking him up on 
the sea-side; while the Corinthians, though they could grant 
no further assistance, testified their sympathy by sending 
Nikotelfis as adviser. 2 The leaders of the movement pro¬ 
claimed Syracuse again a free city, offered large rewards for 
the head of Dionysius, and promised equal citizenship to all 
the mercenaries who should desert him. 

Several of the mercenaries attracted by such offers, as well 
as intimidated by that appearance of irresistible force which 
characterises the first burst of a popular movement, actually 
came over and were well received. Everything seemed to 
promise success to the insurgents, who, not content with the 
slow process of blockade, brought up battering machines, and 
vehemently assaulted the walls of Ortygia. Nothing now 
saved Dionysius except those elaborate fortifications which he 
had so recently erected, defying all attack. And even though 
sheltered by them, his position appeared to be so desperate, 
that desertion from Ortygia every day increased. He himself 
began to abandon the hope of maintaining his dominion; 
discussing with his intimate friends the alternative, between 
death under a valiant but hopeless resistance, and safety pur¬ 
chased by a dishonourable flight. There remained but one 
means of rescue; to purchase the immediate aid of a body of 
1200 mercenary Campanian cavalry, now in the Carthaginian 
service, and stationed probably at Gela or Agrigentum. His 
brother-in-law Polyxenus advised him to mount his swiftest 
horse, to visit in person the Campanians, and bring them to 
the relief of Ortygia. But this counsel was strenuously re¬ 
sisted by two intimate friends—Heldris and Megakles—who 
both impressed upon him, that the royal robe was the only 
honourable funeral garment, and that, instead of quitting his 
post at full speed, he ought to cling to it until he was dragged 
away by the leg. 8 Accordingly Dionysius determined to hold 

1 Diodor. xiv. 8. 8 Diodor. xiv. xo. 

8 Diodor. xiv. 8 ; xx. 78. IsokratSs, Or. vi. (Archidamus) sect. 49. 

It appears that Timseus the historian ascribed this last observation to 
Philistns; and Diodorus copies Tinucus in one of the passages above re¬ 
ferred to, though not in the other. But Fhilislus himself in his history 
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out, without quitting Ortygia; sending private envoys to the 
Campanians, with promises of large pay if they would march 
immediately to his defence. The Carthaginians were pro¬ 
bably under obligation not to oppose this, having ensured 
to Dionysius by special article of treaty the possession of 
Syracuse. 

To gain time for their arrival by deluding and disarming the 
assailants, Dionysius affected to abandon all hope of prolonged 
defence, and sent to request permission to quit the city, along 
with his private friends and effects. Permission was readily 
granted to him to depart with five triremes. But as soon as 
this evidence of success had been acquired, the assailants 
without abandoned themselves to extravagant joy and con¬ 
fidence, considering Dionysius as already subdued, and the 
siege as concluded. Not merely was all further attack sus¬ 
pended, but the forces were in a great measure broken up. 
The Horsemen were disbanded, by a proceeding alike unjust 
and ungrateful, to be sent back to ALinix ; while the hoplites 
dispersed about the country to their various lands and proper¬ 
ties. The same difficulty of keeping a popular force long 
together for any military operation requiring time, which had 
been felt when the Athenians besieged their usurpers Kylon 
and Peisistratus in the acropolis, 1 was now experienced in 
regard to the siege of Ortygia. Tired with the length of the 
siege, the Syracusans blindly abandoned themselves to the 
delusive assurance held out by Dionysius; without taking 
heed to maintain their force and efficiency undiminished, 
until his promised departure should be converted into a 
reality. In this unprepared and disorderly condition, they 
were surprised by the sudden arrival of the Campanians, 11 

averted that the observation had been made by another peison (Plutarch, 
Dion. c. 35). 

The saying seems to have been remembered and cited long afterwards in 
Syracuse ; but cited as having been delivered by Dionysius himself, not as 
addressed to him (Livy, xxiv. 22). 

Isokratks, while recording: the saying, represents it ns having been de¬ 
livered when the Carthaginians were pressing Syracuse hardly by siege ; 
having in mind doubtless the siege or blockade undertaken by Imilkon seven 
years afterwards. But I apprehend this to be a misconception. The story 
seems to suit better to the earlier occasion named by Diodorus, 

1 Herodotus, v. 71; Thucydides, i. 112. 

0 It is said that the Campanians, on their way to Syracuse, pnssed by 
Agyrium, and deposited their baggage in the care of Agyris the despot of 
thaL town (Diodor. xiv. 9), But if we look at the position of Agyrium on 
the mapj it seems difficult to understand how mercenaries coming from the 
Carthaginian territory, and in great haste to reach Syracuse, can have 
passed anywhere near to it. 
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who, attacking and defeating them with considerable loss, 
forced their way through to join Dionysius in Ortygia. At 
the same time, a reinforcement of 300 fresh mercenaries 
reached him by sea. The face of affairs was now completely 
changed. The recent defeat produced among the assailants 
not only discouragement, but also mutual recrimination and 
quarrel. Some insisted upon still prosecuting the siege of 
Ortygia, while others, probably the friends of the recently 
dismissed Horsemen, declared in favour of throwing it up 
altogether and joining the Horsemen at Aitna; a resolution, 
whicli they seem at once to have executed. Observing his 
opponents thus enfeebled and torn by dissension, Dionysius 
sallied out and attacked them, near the suburb called Ncapolis 
or Newtown, on the south-west of Achradina. He was vic¬ 
torious, and forced them to disperse. But he took great pains 
to prevent slaughter of the fugitives, riding up himself to 
restrain his own troops ; and he subsequently buried the slain 
with due solemnity. He was anxious by these proceedings to 
conciliate the remainder; for the most warlike portion of his 
opponents had retired to ALlna, where no Jess than 7000 
hopliles were now assembled along with the Horsemen. 
Dionysius sent thither envoys to invite them to return to 
Syracuse, promising the largest amnesty for the past. But it 
was in vain that his envoys expatiated upon his recent for¬ 
bearance towards the fugitives and decent interment of the 
slain. Few could be induced to come back, except such as 
had left their wives and families at Syracuse in his power. 
The larger proportion, refusing all trust in his word and all 
submission to his command, remained in exile at -dltna. Such 
as did return were well treated, in hopes of inducing the rest 
gradually to follow their example. 1 

Thus was Dionysius rescued from a situation Apparently 
desperate, and re-established in his dominion; chiefly through 
the rash presumption (as on the former occasion after the 
retreat from Gela), the want of persevering union, and the 
absence of any commanding leader, on the part of his 
antagonists. His first proceeding was to dismiss the newly- 
arrived Campanians. For though he had to thank them mainly 
for his restoration, he was well aware that they were utterly 
faithless, and that on the first temptation they were likely to 
turn against him. 3 But he adopted other more efficient means 

1 Diodor, xiv. 9. 

a Diodor, xiv. 9, The subsequent proceedings of the Campanians 
justified his wisdom in dismissinp* them. They went to Entella (a town 
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for strengthening his dominion in Syracuse, and for guarding 
against a repetition of that danger from which he had so recently 
escaped. He was assisted in his proceedings by a Lace¬ 
daemonian envoy named Aristus, recently despatched by the 
Spartans for the ostensible purpose of bringing about an 
amicable adjustment of parties at Syracuse. While Nikotel£s, 
who had been sent from Corinth, espoused the cause of the 
Syracusan people, and put himself at their head to obtain for 
them more or less of free government—Aristus, on the contrary, 
lent himself to the schemes of Dionysius. He seduced the people 
away from Nikoteles, whom he impeached and caused to be 
slain. Next, pretending himself to act along with the people, 
and to employ the great ascendency of Sparta in defence of 
their freedom, 1 he gained their confidence, and then betrayed 
them. The despot was thus enabled to strengthen himself 
more decisively than before, and probably to take off the 
effective popular leaders thus made known to him; while the 
mass of the citizens were profoundly discouraged by finding 
Sparta enlisted in Lhe conspiracy against their liberties. 

Of this renovated tide of success Dionysius took advantage, 
to strike another important blow. During the season of 
harvest, while the citizens were busy in the fields, he caused the 
houses in the city to be searched, and seized all the arms found 
therein. Not satisfied with thus robbing his opponents of the 
means of attack, he further proceeded to construct additional 
fortifications round the islet of Ortygia, to augment his standing 
army of mercenaries, and to build fresh ships. Feeling more 
than ever that his dominion was repugnant to the Syracusans, 
and rested only on naked force, he thus surrounded himself 
with precautions probably stronger than any other Grecian 
despot had ever accumulated. He was yet further strengthened 
by the pronounced and active support of Sparta, now at the 

among the dependencies of Carthage, in the south-western portion of Sicily 
—Diod. xiv. 48), where they were welcomed and hospitably treated by the 
inhabitants. In the night they set upon the Entellan citizens by surprise, 
put them all to death, married their widows and daughters, and kept 
possession of the town for themselves. 

1 Diodor. xiv. 10. 'AirtvreiXap {ol Aaitctiatp6pi<n) 'Apiarrov, Hvtipa t&p 
ivnpavuv, els Supa/corftfar, rf plv ^7^ irpoo-iroiotipepoi ttaraMireiP rijv 
Zvva<TTGlap t tJ) 8* aAyBela cvefoovres au|i)<rt« rV rvpawlBa' $Am(or yip 
<rvyKaruirMv<l(ovTes &px^t Mjkoop rip Aiovvffiov ras 

e&«p 7 e<rfas, '0 5’ ^Apio-ros KararrXe^aas els 5 vpaKo6fras f tea l rupdppep 
\d6pa irep\ rotrwv rovs tc Hvpaieovo’tovs bpaereltov* Ni/cor^A 7 jj/ rhv 

KopivBiov ivetAev, &,ipijyo6pepop rap ^vpaKovertcop' to 8s 5e mvreiffavTas 
irpoSotfr, rip pxv rbpavvov lerx^plv tea r/tmjere, Jhi <n)i irpd^eas rat/rijs 
kvXWWW beolyffey avrbp &pa /cal r^p irarplda, Compare xiv. 70. 
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maximum of her imperial ascendency; 1 and by the presence 
of the mighty Lysander at Syracuse as her ambassador to 
countenance and exalt him. 2 The Spartan alliance however 
did not prevent him from enrolling among his mercenaries a 
considerable fraction of the Messenians, the bitter enemies of 
Sparta; who were now driven out of Naupaktus and Ivephallenia 
with no other possession left except their arms 3 —and whose 
restoration to Peloponnesus by Epaminondas, about thirty 
years afterwards, has been described in a preceding chapter. 

So large a mercenary force, while the people at Syracuse 
were prostrate and in no condition for resistance, naturally 
tempted Dionysius to seek conquest as well as plunder beyond 
the border. Not choosing as yet to provoke a war with 
Carthage, he turned his arms to the north and north-west of 
the Syracusan territory; the Grecian (Chalkidic or Ionic) cities, 
Naxus, Katana, and Leonlini—and the Sikels, towards the 
centre of Sicily. The three Chalkidic cities were the old 
enemies of Syracuse, but Leonlini had been conquered by the 
Syracusans even before the Athenian expedition, and remained 
as a Syracusan possession until the last peace with the Cartha¬ 
ginians, when it had been declared independent. Naxus and 
Katana had contrived to retain their independence against 
Syracuse, even after the ruin of the Athenian armament under 
Nikias. At the head of a powerful force, Dionysius marched 
out from Syracuse first against the town of Aitna, occupied by 
a considerable body of Syracusan exiles hostile to his dominion. 
Though the place was strong by situation, 4 yet these men, too 
feeble to resist, were obliged to evacuate it; upon which he 
proceeded to attack Leontini. But on summoning the inhabi¬ 
tants to surrender, he found his propositions rejected, and 
every preparation made for a strenuous defence; so that he 
could do nothing more than plunder the territory around, and 
then advanced onward into the interior Sikel territory, towards 
Enna and Erbita. 

His march in this direction, however, was little more than a 
feint, for the purpose of masking his real views upon Naxus and 
Katana, with both which cities he had already opened intrigues. 
Arkesilaus, general of Katana, and Prokl£s, general of Naxus, 
were both carrying on corrupt negotiations for the purpose of 

1 Diodor xiv, io* Kal rk konrk irapetntev&Ccro irpbs rty tijs 

Tuottw/fSos, <5iy tyyots ir etpav ' 6 n vav for op.$vovaw oi %vpaKo 6 (rtoi 

Xapw toO SouAefou/. 

* Plutarch, Lysander, c. 2, 8 Diodor. xiv. 34. 

4 Diodor. xiv. 58. 
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selling to him the liberty of their native cities. Until the 
negotiations were completed, Dionysius wished to appear as 
if turning his arms elsewhere, and therefore marched against 
Enna, Here he entered into conspiracy with an Ennrean 
citizen named Aeimnestus, whom he instigated to seize the 
sceptre of his native town—by promises of assistance, on con¬ 
dition of being himself admitted afterwards. Aeimnestus made 
the attempt and succeeded, but did not fulfil his engagement to 
Dionysius: who resented this proceeding so vehemently, that 
he assisted the Ennseans in putting down Aeimnestus, delivered 
him as prisoner into their hands, and then retired, satisfied with 
such revenge, without further meddling. He next marched 
against Erbita, before which he passed his time with little or 
no result, until the bribes promised at Naxus and Katana had 
taken effect. 

At length the terms were fully settled. Dionysius was ad¬ 
mitted at night by Arkesilaus into Katana, seized the city, dis¬ 
armed the inhabitants, and planted there a powerful garrison. 
Naxus was next put into his hands, by the like corruption on 
the part of Prokles; who was rewarded with a large biibe, and 
with the privilege of preserving his kinsmen. Both cities were 
given up to be plundered by his soldiers; after which the walls 
as well as the houses were demolished, and the inhabitants sold 
as slaves. The dismantled site of Katana was then assigned to 
a body of Campanian mercenaries in the service of Dionysius, 
who however retained in his possession hostages for their 
fidelity; 1 the site of Naxus, to the indigenous Sikels in the 
neighbourhood. These captures struck so much terror into the 
Leontines, that when Dionysius renewed his attack upon them, 
they no longer felt competent to resist. He required them to 
surrender their city, to remove to Syracuse, and there to reside 
for the future as citizens; which term meant, at the actual time, 
as subjects of his despotism. The Leontines obeyed the 
requisition, and their city thus again became an appendage 
of Syracuse. 2 

These conquests of Dionysius, achieved mainly by corrupting 
the generals of Naxus and Katana, were of serious moment, 
and spread so much alarm among the Sikels of the interior, 
that ArchonidGs, the Sikel prince of Erbita, thought it prudent 
to renounce his town and soil; withdrawing to a new site 
beyond the Nebrode mountains, on the northern coast of the 
island, more out of the reach of Syracusan attack. Here, with 
his mercenary soldiers and with a large portion of his people 
1 Diodor, xiv. 61. 2 Diodor, xiv, K. 
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who voluntarily accompanied him, he founded the town of 
Alaesa. 1 

Strengthened at home by these successes abroad, the sanguine 
despot of Syracuse was stimulated to still greater enterprises. 
Ho resolved to commence aggressive war with the Carthaginians. 
But against such formidable enemies, large preparations were 
indispensable, defensive as well as offensive, before his design 
could be proclaimed. First, he took measures to ensure the 
defensibility of Syracuse against all contingencies. Five 
Grecian cities on the south of the island, one of them the 
second in Sicily, had already undergone the deplorable fate of 
being sacked by a Carthaginian host; a calamity, which might 
possibly be in reserve for Syracuse also, especially if she herself 
provoked a war, unless the most elaborate precautions were 
taken to render a successful blockade impossible. 

Now the Athenian blockade under Nikias had impressed 
valuable lessons on the mind of every Syracusan. The city had 
then been well-nigh blocked up by a wall of circumvallation 
carried from sea to sea; which was actually more than half 
completed, and would have been entirely completed, had the 
original commander been Demosthenes instead of Nikias, The 
prodigious importance of the slope of Epipol© to the safety of 
the city had been demonstrated by the most unequivocal evi¬ 
dence. In a preceding volume, I have already described the 
site of Syracuse and the relation of this slope to the outer 
city called Achradina. Epipol© was a gentle ascent west of 
Achradina, It was bordered, along both the north side and 
the south side, by lines of descending cliff, cut down pre¬ 
cipitously, about twenty feet deep in their lowest part. These 
lines of cliff nearly converged at the summit of the slope, 
called Euryalus; leaving a narrow pass or road between 
elevated banks, which communicated with the country both 
north and west of Syracuse. Epipol© thus formed a triangle 
upon an inclined plane, sloping upward from its base, the 
outer wall of Achradina, to its apex at Euryalus; and having 
its two sides formed, the one by the northern, the other 
by the southern, line of cliffs. This apex formed a post of 
the highest importance, commanding the narrow road which 
approached Epipol© from its western extremity or summit, 
and through which alone it was easy for an army to get on 

1 Diodor. xlv. 16, This Archonidls may probably have been son of the 
Sikel prince Archonidds, who, having taken active part as an ally qf Nikias 
and tne Athenian invaders against Syracuse, died just before Gylippus 
reached Sicily (Thucyd. vii. 1). 


P * 
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the declivity of Epipoloe, since the cliffs on each side were 
steep, though less steep on the northern side than on the 
southern, 1 Unless an enemy acquired possession of this 
slope, Syracuse could never be blocked up from the northern 
sea at Trogilus to the Great Harbour; an enterprise, which 
Nikias and the Athenians were near accomplishing, because 
they first surprised from the northward the position of Euryalus, 
and from thence poured down upon the slope of Epipolse. I 
have already described how the arrival of Gylippus deprived 
them of superiority in the field at a time when their line 
of circumvallation was already half finished—having been 
carried from the centre of Epipolac southward down to the 
Great Harbour, and being partially completed from the same 
point across the northern half of Epipoloe to the sea at Trogilus ; 
how he next intercepted their farther progress, by carrying out, 
from the outer wall of Achradina, a cross-wall traversing their 
intended line of circumvallation and ending at the northern 
cliff; how he finally erected a fort or guard-post on the summit 
of Euryalus, which he connected with the cross-wall just men¬ 
tioned by a single wall of junction carried down the slope of 
Epipolce. 52 

Both the danger which Syracuse had then incurred, and the 
means whereby it had been obviated, were fresh in the recollec¬ 
tion of Dionysius. Since the Athenian siege, the Syracusans 
may perhaps have preserved the fort erected by Gylippus near 
Euryalus; but they had pulled down the wall of junction, the 
cross-wall, and the outer wall of protection constructed between 
the arrival of Nikias in Sicily and his commencement of the 
siege, enclosing the sacred precinct of Apollo Temenites. The 
outer city of Syracuse was thus left with nothing but the wall of 
Achradina, with its two suburbs or excrescences, Tycht* and 
Neapolis. Dionysius now resolved to provide for Syracuse a 
protection substantially similar to that contrived by Gylippus, 
yet more comprehensive, elaborate, and permanent. He 
carried out an outer line of defence, starting from the sea near 
the port called Trogilus, enclosing the suburb called Tychfi 
(which adjoined Achradina to the north-west), and thenasccnd- 

1 See the Dissertation of Saverio Cavallavi—Zur Topographic von 
Syrakus (Gottingen, 1845), p. 22. 

a See, for a further exposition of these points, my account of the siege 
of Syracuse by the Athenians, vol. vii. ch. lix., lx.—and the Appendix 
at the end of that volume, illustrated by two plans of the city and its 
environs. 

The reader will also find at the end of vol. xi. a plan of Syracuse as 
it stood after the additions made by Dionysius. 
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ing westward, along the brink of the northern cliff of Epipolse, 
to the summit of that slope at Euryalus. The two extremities 
thus became connected together—not as in the time of 
Gylippus, 1 by a single cross-wall carried out from the city-wall 
to the northern cliff, and then joined at an angle by another 
single wall descending the slope of Epipolse from Euryalus, but 
—by one continuous new line bordering the northern cliff down 
to the sea. And the new line, instead of being a mere single 
wall, was now built under the advice of the best engineers, with 
lofty and frequent towers interspersed throughout its length, to 
serve both as means of defence and as permanent quarters for 
soldiers. Its length was thirty stadia (about 3^ English miles) \ 
it was constructed of large stones carefully hewn, some of them 
four feet in length. 2 3 The quarries at hand supplied abundant 
materials, and for the labour necessary, Dionysius brought 
together all the population of the city and its neighbourhood, 
out of whom he selected 60,000 of the most effective hands to 
work on the wall. Others were ordered to cut the stones in 
the quarry, while 6000 teams of oxen were put in harness to 
draw them to the spot. The work was set out by furlongs and 
by smaller spaces of 100 feet each to regiments of suitable 
number, each under the direction of an overseer. 8 

As yet, we have heard little about Dionysius except acts of 
fraud, violence, and spoliation for the purpose of establishing 
his own dominion over Syracuse, and aggrandising himself by 
new conquests on the borders. But this new fortification was 
a work of different import. Instead of being, like his forts and 
walls in Ortygia, a guardhouse both of defence and aggression 
merely for himself against the people of Syracuse—it was a 
valuable protection to the people, and to himself along with 
them, against foreign besiegers. It tended much to guarantee 
Syracuse from those disasters which had so recently befallen 
Agrigentum and the other cities. Accordingly, it was exceed¬ 
ingly popular among the Syracusans, and produced between 
them and Dionysius a sentiment of friendship and harmony 
such os had not before been seen. Every man laboured at the 
work not merely with good-will, but with enthusiasm ; while the 
despot himself displayed unwearied zeal, passing whole days 
on the spot, and taking part in all the hardship and difficulty. 
He showed himself everywhere amidst the mass, as an un- 

1 Thucyd. vi. 75, 

2 Diodor. xiv. 18. AlBwu rerpanSdw. The stones may have been cubes 
of four feet; but this does not certainly appear. 

3 T)ioHor. viy. j f*. 
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guarded citizen, without suspicion or reserve, in marked contrast 
with the harshness of his previous demeanour, 1 proclaiming 
rewards for the best and most rapid workmen; he also provided 
attendance or relief for those whose strength gave way. Such 
was the emulation thus inspired, that the numheis assembled, 
often toiling by night as well as by day, completed the whole 
wall in the space of twenty days. The fort at Kuryalus, which 
formed the termination of this newly-eonsLi ucte<l line of wall, 
is probably not to be understood as comprised within so short 
a period of execution ; at least in its complete consummation. 
For the defences provided at this fort (either now or at a later 
period) were prodigious in extent as well ns elaborate in work¬ 
manship 3 and the remains of them exhibit, even to modern 
observers, the most complete specimen preserved to us of 
ancient fortification. 2 To bring them into such a condition 
must have occupied a longer time than twenty days. Even as 
to the wall, perhaps, twenty days is rather to bo understood as 
indicating the time required for the essential continuity of its 
line, leaving towers, gates, &c., to be added afterwards. 

To provide defence for Syracuse against a besieging army, 
however, was only a small part of the extensive schemes of 
Dionysius. What he meditated was aggressive war against the 
Carthaginians ; for which purpose, he not only began to accu¬ 
mulate preparations of every kind on the most extensive scale, 
but also modified his policy both towards the Syracusans and 
towards the other Sicilian Greeks, 

Towards the Syracusans his conduct underwent a material 
change. The cruelty and oppression which had hitherto marked 
his dominion was discontinued; he no longer pul men to death, 
or sent them into banishment, with the same merciless hand as 
before. In place of such tyranny, he now substituted com¬ 
parative mildness, forbearance, and conciliation. 8 Where the 
system had before been so fraught with positive maltreatment 
to many and alarm to all, the mitigation of it must have been 
sensibly as well as immediately felt. And when we make pre- 

* 1 Diodor. xiv. i8. KwfldAou kiroOipirns rb rrjs bpxfo f$dpos t lbt(aryv 

aMt> foreBefwve, &C. 

Compare cap. 45 and cap. 47—/wa-ovi/rey rN fidpos ri}y r&y 4 'owIkm 
iiettcparclas, &c, 

0 According to the testimony of Saverio Cavallart, the architect tmder 
whose directions the excavations were made in 1839, whereby these remains 
were first fully disclosed (Zur Topographic von Syrakus, p. 21). 

* Diodor. xiv. 45. ’ArerffleTO y&p rb in uphy rrjs rvpaPvl$os t «al 
*ls fatrnbmap, {piXapOpwirdrcpov %px* rah' 
oCtc <f>oj/eiW, otfre <#>uy<(Say iroiwv, tcaOdir^p eldtOet, 
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sent to our minds the relative position of Dionysius and the 
Syracusans, we shall see that the evil inflicted by his express 
order by no means represented the whole amount of evil which 
they suffered. He occupied the impregnable fortress of Ortygia, 
with the entire harbour, docks, and maritime means of the city. 
The numerous garrison in his pay, and devoted to him, con¬ 
sisted in great part of barbaric or non-Hellenic soldiers and of 
liberated slaves, probably also non-Hcllcnic. The Syracusans 
resident in the outer city and around were not only destitute of 
the means of defensive concert and organisation, but were also 
disarmed. For these mercenaries either pay was to be provided 
from the contributions of the citizens, or lands from their pro¬ 
perties ; for them, and for other partisans also, Dionysius had 
enforced spoliations and transfers of land and house-property 
by wholesale. 1 Now, while the despot himself was inflicting 
tyrannical sentences for his own purposes, we may be sure that 
these men, the indispensable instruments of his tyranny, would 
neither of themselves be disposed to respect the tranquillity of 
the other citizens, nor be easily constrained to do so. It was 
not, therefore, merely from the systematic misrule of the chief 
that the Syracusans had to suffer, but also from the insolence 
and unruly appetites of the subordinates. And accordingly 
they would be doubly gainers, when Dionysius, from anxiety 
to attack the Carthaginians, thought it prudent to soften the 
rigour of his own proceedings ; since his example, and in case 
of need his interference, would restrict the licence of his own 
partisans. The desire for foreign conquest made it now his 
interest to conciliate some measure of good-will from the Syra¬ 
cusans ; or at least to silence antipathies which might become 
embarrassing if they broke out in the midst of a war. And 
he had in this case the advantage of resting on another anti¬ 
pathy, powerful and genuine in their minds. Hating as well 
as fearing Carthage, the Syracusans cordially sympathised in 
the aggressive schemes of Dionysius against her; which held 
out a prospect of relief from the tyranny under which they 
groaned, and some chance of procuring a restoration of the 
arms snatched from them. 2 

Towards the Sicilian Greeks, also, the conduct of Dionysius 
was mainly influenced by his anti-Carthaginian projects, which 
made him eager to put aside, or at least to defer, all possibil¬ 
ities of war in other quarters. The inhabitants of Rhegium, 
on the Italian side of the Strait of Messina, had recently mani¬ 
fested a disposition to attack him. They were of common 
1 Diodor. xiv. 7. a Diodor. xiv. 45 * 
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Chalkidic origin with Naxus and Katana, the two cities which 
Dionysius had recently conquered and enslaved. Sixteen years 
before, when the powerful Athenian armament visited Sicily 
with the ostensible view of protecting the Chalkidic cities against 
Syracuse, the Rhegines, in spite of their fellowship of race, had 
refused the invitation of Nikias 1 to lend assistance, being then 
afraid of Athens. But subsequent painful experience had taught 
them, that to residents in or near Sicily, Syracuse was the more 
formidable enemy of the two. The ruin of Naxus and Katana, 
with the great extension of Syracusan dominion northward, had 
filled them Avith apprehension from Dionysius, similar to the 
fears of Carthage, inspired to the Syracusans themselves by the 
disasters of Agrigentum and Gela. Anxious to revenge their 
enslaved kinsmen, the Rhegines projected an attack upon 
Dionysius before his power should become yet more formidable ; 
a resolution, in which they were greatly confirmed by the insti¬ 
gations of the Syracusan exiles (now driven from Mina, and the 
other neighbouring cities to Rhegium), confident in their assur¬ 
ances that insurrection would break out against 1 lionysius at 
Syracuse, so soon as any foreign succour should be announced 
as approaching. Envoys were sent across the strait to MessGnG, 
soliciting co-operation against Dionysius, upon the urgent plea 
that the ruin of Naxus and Katana could not he passed over, 
either in generosity or in prudence, by neighbours on either 
side of the strait. These representations made so much im¬ 
pression on the generals of MessenS, that without consulting 
the public assembly, they forthwith summoned the military 
force of the city, and marched along with the Rhegines towards 
the Syracusan frontier—6000 Rhegine and 4000 Messenian 
hoplites—600 Rhegine and 400 Messenian horsemen—with 50 
Rhegine triremes. But when they reached the frontiers of the 
Messenian territory, a large portion of the soldiers refused to 
follow their generals farther. A citizen named Laomedon 
headed the opposition, contending that the generals had no 
authority to declare war without a public vote of the city, and 
that it was imprudent to attack Dionysius unprovoked. Such 
was the effect of these remonstrances, that the Messenian soldiers 
returned back to their city; while the Rhegines, believing them¬ 
selves to be inadequate to the enterprise single-handed, went 
home also. 2 

# Apprised of the attack meditated, Dionysius had already led 
his troops to defend the Syracusan frontier. But he now re¬ 
conducted them back to Syracuse, and listened favourably to 
1 Thucyd. vi. 46. 2 Diodor. xiv. 40, 
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propositions for peace which speedily reached him, from 
Rhegium and Messene. 1 lie was anxious to conciliate them 
for the present, at all price, in order that the Carthaginians, 
when he came to execute his plans, might find no Grecian allies 
to co-operate with them in Sicily. He acquired an influence 
in Mess£nd, by making to the city huge concessions of conter¬ 
minous territory; on which side of the border, or how acquired, 
we do not know, lie further endeavoured to open an intimate 
connexion with Rhegium by marrying a llhegine wife; with 
which view he sent a formal message to the citizens, asking 
permission to contract such an alliance, accompanied with a 
promise to confer upon them important benefits, both in terri¬ 
torial aggrandisement and in other ways. After a public debate, 
the Rhegines declined his proposition. The feeling in their 
city was decidedly hostile to Dionysius, as the recent destroyer 
of Naxus and Katana ; and it appears that some of the speakers 
expressed themselves with contemptuous asperity, remarking 
that the daughter of the public executioner was the only fit 
wife for him. 2 Taken by itself, the refusal would be sufficiently 
galling to Dionysius. But when coupled with such insulting 
remarks (probably made in public debate in the presence of 
his own envoys, for it seems not credible that the words should 
have been embodied in the formal reply or resolution of the 
assembly 3 ), it left the bitterest animosity; a feeling, which we 
shall hereafter find in full operation. 

Refused at Khcgium, Dionysius sent to prefer a similar 
request, with similar offers, at thej neighbouring city of Lokri; 
where it was favourably entertained. It is remarkable that 
Aristotle comments upon this acquiescence of the Lolcrians as 
an act of grave imprudence, and as dictated only by the anxiety 
of the principal citizens, man oligarchical government, to seek 
for aggrandisement to themselves out of such an alliance. The 
request would not have been granted (Aristotle observes) either 
in a democracy or in a well-balanced aristocracy. The marital 
connexion now contracted by Dionysius with a Lokrian female, 
Doris the daughter of ft citizen of distinction named Xenetus, 
produced as an ultimate consequence the overthrow of the 
oligarchy of Lolcri. 4 And even among the Lokrians, the 

1 Diodor. xiv. 40. Diodor. xiv. 44, 106, 107 , 

9 Diodorus, where he first mentions the answer, does not give this 

remark as comprised In it; though he afterwards alludes to it as having been 
said to be (tpao-1) so comprised (xiv. 44-10?). 

4 Aristot, Polit, v. 6, 7. *Ert irdvas -rctr &pt<rroitpartKas iroXiretas 

hhiyapxwks tfoaif fXaWay wkeoveicr ovcriy ot yy&pifiQt' oloy xal AcwceSaf/wt 
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request was not granted without opposition. A citizen named 
Aristciclfis (one of the companions of Plato), whoso daughter 
Dionysius had solicited in marriage, returned for answer 
that he would rather see her dead than united to a despot. 
In revenge for this bitter reply, Dionysius caused the sons of 
Aristeides to be put to death . 1 

But the amicable relations which Dionysius was at so much 
pains to establish with the Greek cities near the Strait of 
MessGnG, were destined chiefly to leave him free for prepara¬ 
tions against Carthage ; which preparations he now commenced 
on a gigantic scale, Efforts so great and varied, combined not 
merely with forecast but with all the scientific appliances then 
available, have not hitherto come before us throughout this 
history. The terrible effect with which Hannibal had recently 
employed his battering machines against Selinus and Himera, 
stimulated Dionysius to provide himself with the like imple¬ 
ments in greater abundance than any Greek general had ever 
before possessed. He collected at Syracuse, partly by con¬ 
straint, partly by allurement, all the best engineers, mechanists, 
armourers, artisans, &c., whom Sicily or Italy could furnish. 
He set them upon the construction of machines and other 
muniments of war, and upon the manufacture of arms offensive 
as well as defensive, with the greatest possible assiduity. The 
arms provided were of great variety; not merely such as were 
suitable for Grecian soldiers, heavy or light, but also such as 
were in use among the different barbaric tribes round the 
Mediterranean, Gauls, Iberians, Tyrrhenians, &c., from whom 
Dionysius intended to hire mercenaries ; so that every different 
soldier would be furnished, on arriving, with the sort of weapon 
which had become habitual to him. All Syracuse became a 
bustling military workshop—not only the market-places, por¬ 
ticos, paljestree, and large private houses, but also the fore¬ 
chambers and back-chambers of the various temples. Diony¬ 
sius distributed the busy multitude into convenient divisions, 
each with some eminent citizen as superintendent. Visiting 
them in person frequently, and reviewing their progress, he 
recompensed largely, and invited to his table, those who pro¬ 
duced the greatest amount of finished work. As he further 
offered premiums for inventive skill, the competition of inge¬ 
sts bXlyovs al ovtrial fyxovrai, ku\ voieiv *6n tv Q&Kwtri roh yvtv pilots 

ft.ttWQy, jck! KTibeveiv ftrtp 64Kou<ri, A ib ttal A oKp&v iroAtrefa owrwAero iie 
tt}s wpta bioviartov KijSefas’ i iv 5 TjpioKparta ohc tv tyeVero, ovfi 1 fit? jp 
tpurroicparla eS jMfiiyfx4vj}. 

1 Plutarch, Tiraoleon, c. 6. 
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nious mechanists originated several valuable warlike novelties; 
especially the great projectile engine for stones and darts, 
called Catapulla, which was now for the first time devised. 
We are told that the shields fabricated during this season of 
assiduous preparation were not less than 140,000 in number, 
and the breast-plates 14,000, many of them unrivalled in work¬ 
manship, destined for the body-guard and the officers. Helmets, 
spears, daggers, &c., with other arms and weapons in indefinite 
variety, were multiplied in corresponding proportion. 1 The 
magazines of arms, missiles, machines, and muniments of war 
in every variety, accumulated in Ortygia, continued stupendous 
in amount through the whole life of Dionysius, and even down 
to the downfall of his son. 2 

If the preparations for land-warfare were thus stupendous, 
those for sea-warfare were fully equal, if not superior. The 
docks of Syracuse were filled with the best ship-builders, 
carpenters, and artisans; numerous wood-cutters were sent to 
cut ship-timber on the well-clothed slopes of Mtna, and the 
Calabrian Apennines; teams of oxen were then provided to 
drag it to the coast, from whence it was towed in rafts to 
Syracuse. The existing naval establishment of Syracuse com¬ 
prised no triremes; the existing docks contained i£o ship- 
houses, or covered slips for the purpose either of building or 
housing a trireme. But this was very inadequate to the con¬ 
ceptions of Dionysius, who forthwith undertook the construction 
of 160 new ship-houses, each competent to hold two vessels— 
and then commenced the building of new ships of war to the 
number of 200 ; while he at the same time put all the existing 
vessels and docks into the best state of repair. Here too, as 
in the case of the catapulta, the ingenuity of his architects 
enabled him to stand forth as a maritime inventor. As yet, 
the largest ship of war which had ever moved on the Grecian 
or Mediterranean waters, was the trireme, which was rowed by 
three banks or tiers of oars. It was now three centuries since 
the first trireme had been constructed at Corinth and Samos 
by the inventive skill of the Corinthian AmeinoklSs; 8 it was 
not until the period succeeding the Persian invasion that even 
triremes had become extensively employed; nor had any larger 
vessels ever been thought of. The Athenians, who during the 

1 Diodor, xiv, 42, 43. 

The historian Philislus had described with much minuteness these warlike 
preparations of Dionysius. Diodorus has probably abridged from him 
(Philisti Fragment, xxxiv. ed. Marx and ed. Didot). 

9 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 13. 8 Thucyd. i. 13. 
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interval between the Persian invasion and their great disaster 
at Syracuse had stood pre-eminent and set the fashion in all 
nautical matters, were under no inducement to build above the 
size of the trireme. As their style of manoeuvring consisted of 
rapid evolutions and changes in the ship's direction, for the pur¬ 
pose of striking the weak parts of an enemy’s ship with the beak 
of their own—so, if the size of their ship had been increased, 
her capacity for such nimble turns and movements would have 
been diminished. But the Syracusans had made no attempt 
to copy the rapid evolutions of the Athenian navy. On the 
contrary, when fighting against the latter in the confined 
harbour of Syracuse, 1 they had found every advantage in 
their massive build of ships, and straightforward impact of 
bow driven against bow. For them, the larger ships were the 
more suitable and efficient; so that Dionysius or his naval 
architects, full of ambitious aspirations, now struck out the 
plan of building ships of war with four or five banks of oars 
instead of three ; that is, quadriremes, or quinqueremes, instead 
of triremes. 2 Not only did the Syracusan despot thus equip a 
naval force equal in number of ships to Athens in her best 
days ; but he also exhibited ships larger than Athens had ever 
possessed, or than Greece had ever conceived. 

In all these offensive preparations against Carthage, as in 
the previous defences on Epipoke, the spontaneous impulse of 
the Syracusans generally went hand in hand with Dionysius. 8 
Their sympathy and concurrence greatly promoted the success 
'of his efforts, for this immense equipment against the common 
enemy. Even with all this sympathy, indeed, we are at a loss 
to understand, nor are we at all informed, how he found money 
to meet so prodigious an outlay. 

After the material means for war had thus been completed 
—an operation which can hardly have occupied less than two 
or three years—it remained to levy men. On this point, the 
ideas of Dionysius were not less aspiring. Besides his own 
numerous standing force, he enlisted all the most effective 
among the Syracusan citizens, as well as from cities in his 
dependency. He sent friendly addresses, and tried to acquire 
popularity, among the general body of Greeks throughout the 
island. Of his large fleet, one-half was manned with Syracusan 
rowers, marines, and officers; the other half with seamen 

1 Thucyd. vii. 36-62. a Diodor. xiv. 42. 

0 Diodor. xiv. 41* ^vfiTrpoOvfAovfiiywv rflv ^vpatcovfftav toD 

AiovvgIov trpoaipitret, iroXX^v mtviflmn ywfoQai tV (fn\oTtp.lav irepl r \prmv 

%Tt\ti)V /caTatTKCL^V, 
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enlisted from abroad. He further sent envoys both to Italy and 
to Peloponnesus to obtain auxiliaries, with offers of the most 
liberal pay. From Sparta, now at the height of her power, 
and courting his alliance as a means of perpetuity to her own 
empire, he received such warm encouragement, that he was 
enabled to enlist no inconsiderable numbers in Peloponnesus; 
while many barbaric or non-Hellenic soldiers from the western 
regions near the Mediterranean were hired also. 1 He at length 
succeeded, to his satisfaction, in collecting an aggregate army, 
formidable not less from numbers and bravery, than from 
elaborate and diversified equipment. His large and well- 
stocked armoury (already noticed) enabled him to furnish 
each newly-arrived soldier, from all the different nations, with 
native and appropriate weapons. 2 

When all his preparations were thus complete, his last step 
was to celebrate his nuptials, a few days previous to the active 
commencement of the war. He married, at one and the same 
time, two wives—the Lokrian Doris (already mentioned), and 
a Syracusan woman named Aristomache, daughter of his partisan 
I lipparinus (and sister of Dion, respecting whom much will occur 
hereafter). The first use made of one among his newly-invented 
quinquereme vessels, was to sail to Lokri, decked out in the 
richest ornaments of gold and silver, for the purpose of con¬ 
veying Doris in state to Ortygia. Aristomache was also 
brought to his house in a splendid chariot with four white 
horses. 3 He celebrated his nuptials with both of them in his 
house on the same day; no one knew which bed-chamber he 
visited first; and both of them continued constantly to live 
with him at the same table, with equal dignity, for many years. 
He had three children by Doris, the eldest of whom was 
Dionysius the younger; and four by Aristomache; but the 
latter was for a considerable time childless; which greatly 
chagrined Dionysius. Ascribing her barrenness to magical 
incantations, he put to death the mother of his other wife 
Doris, as the alleged worker of these mischievous influences. 4 
It was the rumour at Syracuse that Aristomache was the most 
beloved of the two. But Dionysius treated both of them 
well, and both of them equally; moreover his son by Doris 
succeeded him, though he had two sons by the other, His 
nuptials were celebrated with banquets and festive recreations, 
wherein all the Syracusan citizens as well as the soldiers 
partook. The scene was probably the more grateful to 

1 Diodor. xiv. 43, 44, 45. 2 Diodor, xiv, 41, 

* Diodor. xiv. 44; xvi. 6. 4 Plutarch, Dion. c. 3. 
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Dionysius, as he seems at this moment, when every man’s 
mind was full of vindictive impulse and expected victory 
against Carthage, to have enjoyed a real short-lived popularity, 
and to have been able to move freely among the people; with¬ 
out that fear of assassination which habitually tormented his 
life even in his inmost privacy and bed-chamber—and that 
extremity of suspicion which did not except cither his wives 
or his daughters. 1 

After a lew days devoted to such fellowship and festivity, 
Dionysius convoked a public assembly, for the purpose of 
formally announcing the intended war. He reminded the 
Syracusans that the Carthaginians were common enemies to 
Greeks in general, but most of all to the Sicilian Greeks—as 
recent events but too plainly testified. He appealed to their 
generous sympathies on behalf of the five Hellenic cities, in 
the southern part of the island, which had lately undergone 
the miseries of capture by the generals of Carthage, and were 
still groaning under her yoke. Nothing prevented Carthage 
(he added) from attempting to extend her dominion over the 
rest of the island, except the pestilence under which she had 
herself been suffering in Africa. To the Syracusans, this ought 
to be an imperative stimulus for attacking her at once, and 
rescuing their Hellenic brethren, before she had time to recover. 2 

These motives were really popular and impressive. There 
was besides another inducement, which weighed with Dionysius 
to hasten the war, though he probably did not dwell upon it 
in his public address to the Syracusans. He perceived that 
various Sicilian Greeks were migrating voluntarily with their 
properties into the territory of Carthage; whose dominion, 
though hateful and oppressive, was, at least while untried, 
regarded by many with less terror than his dominion when 
actually suffered. By commencing hostilities at once, he 
expected not only to arrest such emigration, but to induce 
such Greeks as were actually subjects of Carthage to throw 
off her yoke and join him. 3 

Loud acclamations from the Syracusan assembly hailed the 
proposition for war with Carthage; a proposition, which only 
converted into reality what had been long the familiar expecta¬ 
tion of every man. And the war was rendered still more 
popular by the permission, which Dionysius granted forth¬ 
with, to plunder all the Carthaginian residents and mercantile 

1 Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. ao, 57-63; Valer, Maxim, ix. 13 5 Diodor, 
xiv. 2. 

9 Diodor, xiv, 4*. * Diodor, xiv. 41. 
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property either in Syracuse or in any of his dependent cities. 
We are told that there were not only several domiciliated 
Carthaginians at Syracuse, but also many loaded vessels be¬ 
longing tb Carthage in the harbour, so that the plunder was 
lucrative. 1 But though such may have been the case in 
ordinary times, it seems hardly credible, that under the actual 
circumstances, any Carthaginian (person or property) can have 
been at Syracuse except by accident; for war with Carthage 
had been long announced, not merely in current talk, but in 
the more unequivocal language of overwhelming preparation. 
Nor is it easy to understand how the prudent Carthaginian 
Senate (who probably were not less provided with spies at 
Syracuse than Dionysius was at Carthage a ) can have been so 
uninformed as to be taken by surprise at the last moment, 
when Dionysius sent thither a herald formally declaring war; 
which herald was not sent until after the licence for private 
plunder had been previously granted. He peremptorily 
required the Carthaginians to relinquish their dominion over 
the Greek cities in Sicily, 8 as the only means of avoiding war. 
To such a proposition no answer was returned, nor probably 
expected. But the Carthaginians were now so much prostrated 
(like Athens in the second and third years of the Peloponnesian 
war} by depopulation, suffering, terrors, and despondency, 
arising out of the pestilence which beset them in Africa, that 
they felt incompetent to any serious effort and heard with 
alarm the letter read from Dionysius. There was however no 
alternative, so that they forthwith despatched some of their 
ablest citizens to levy troops for the defence of their Sicilian 
possessions. 4 

The first news that reached them was indeed appalling. 

5 Diodor, xiv. 46. 

There were also Greeks, and seemingly Greeks of some consideration, 
who resided at Carthage and seemed to have continued resident there 
throughout the war between the Carthaginians and Dionysius (Diodor. xiv. 
77). We should infer, from their continuing to reside there, that the Car¬ 
thaginians did not retaliate upon them the plunder now authorised by 
Dionysius against their countrymen resident at Syracuse ; and further, it 
affords additional probability that the number of Carthaginians actually 
plundered at Syracuse was not considerable. 

For instances of intermarriage, and inter-residence, between Carthage and 
Syracuse, see Herodot, vii, 166 ; Livy, xxiv. 6. 

Phoenician coins have been found in Ortygia, bearing a Phoenician 
inscription signifying The Island—' which was the usual denomination of 
Ortygia (Movers, Die Fhonizier, ii. 2 , p, 327). 

a Diodor, xiv, 55 . Tovto 5* fyo?Xa^< rflTO (*I irpbs rh ftij 5 «Va r&v 
ffOTadwtow farayystKca rhv KardTrXovy Atouwrltp, &c. 

8 Diodor. xiv. 46, 47. 4 Diodor, xiv, 47 - 
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Dionysius had marched forth with his full power, Syracusan as 
well as foreign, accumulated by so long a preparation. It 
was a power, the like of which had never been beheld in 
Greece; greater even than that wielded by his predecessor 
Gelon eighty years before. If the contemporaries of Gelon 
had been struck with awe 1 at the superiority of his force to 
anything that Hellas could show elsewhere, as much or more 
would the same sentiment be felt by those who surrounded 
Dionysius. More intimately still was a similar comparison, 
with the mighty victor of Himera, present to Dionysius him¬ 
self. He exulted in setting out with an army yet more im¬ 
posing, against the same enemy, and for the same purpose 
of liberating the maritime cities of Sicily subject to Carthage; 2 
cities whose number and importance had since fearfully 
augmented. 

These subject-cities, from Kamarina on one side of the 
island to Selinus and Himera on the other, though there were 
a certain number of Carthaginian residents established there, 
had no effective standing force to occupy or defend them on 
the part of Carthage; whose habit it was to levy large mercenary 
hosts for the special occasion and then to disband them after¬ 
wards. Accordingly, as soon as Dionysius with his powerful 
army passed the Syracusan border, and entered upon his march 
westward along the southern coast of the island, proclaiming 
himself as liberator—the most intense anti-Carthaginian mani¬ 
festations burst forth at once, at Kamarina, Gela, Agrigentum, 
Selinus, and Himera, These Greeks did not merely copy the 
Syracusans in plundering the property of all Carthaginians 
found among them, but also seized their persons, and put thorn 
to death with every species of indignity and torture. A fright¬ 
ful retaliation now took place for the cruelties recently com¬ 
mitted by the Carthaginian armies, in the sacking of Selinus, 
Agrigentum, and the other conquered cities, 8 The Hellenic 

1 Herodot, vii. 145. TA Tlkavos irp’fiyuttra uteyaTw ikiyero vlyat, ti88a- 

fiav 'EkkypiKov t&v ob vokkhy Compare c. 160-162. 

a Herodot. vii. 158. Gelon’s speech to the Lacedoimotiians who come 
to solicit his aid against Xerxes. 
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war-practice, in itself sufficiently rigorous, was aggravated into 
a merciless and studied barbarity, analogous to that which had 
disfigured the late proceedings of Carthage and her western 
mercenaries. These “Sicilian vespers," which burst out 
throughout all the south of Sicily against the Carthaginian 
residents, surpassed even the memorable massacre known 
under that name in the thirteenth century, wherein the Ange- 
vine knights and soldiers were indeed assassinated, but not 
tortured. I liodorus tells us that the Carthaginians learnt from 
the retaliation thus suffered, a lesson of forbearance. It will not 
appear, however, from their future conduct, that the lesson 
was much laid to heart ; while it is unhappily certain, that 
such interchange of cruelties with less humanised neighbours, 
contributed to lower in the Sicilian Greeks that measure of 
comparative forbearance which characterised the Hellenic 
race in its own home. 

Elate with this fury of revenge, the citizens of Kamarina, 
Gela, Agrigcnturn, and Selinus joined Dionysius on his march 
along the coast. He was enabled, from his abundant stock of 
recently fabricated arms, to furnish them with panoplies and 
weapons ; for it is probable that as subjects of Carthage they 
had been disarmed. Strengthened by all these reinforcements, 
he mustered a force of 80,000 men, besides more than 3000 
cavalry ; while the ships of* war which accompanied him along 
the coast were nearly 200, and the transports, with stores and 
battering machines, not lass than 500. -With this prodigious 
army, the most powerful hitherto assembled under Grecian 
command, he appeared before the Carthaginian settlement of 
Motye, a fortified seaport in a little bay immediately north of 
Cape Lilybaium. 1 

Of the three principal establishments of Carthage in Sicily— 
MotyG, Panormus (Palermo), and Soloeis—Moty£ was at once 
the nearest to the mother-city, 2 the most important, and the- 
most devoted. It was situated (like the original Syracuse in 
Ortygia) upon a little islet, separated from Sicily by a narrow 
strait about two-thirds of a mile in breadth, which its citizens 
had bridged over by means of a mole, so as to form a regular, 
though narrow footpath. It was populous, wealthy, flourish¬ 
ing, and distinguished for the excellence both of its private 
houses and its fortifications. Perceiving the approach of 
Dionysius, and not intimidated by the surrender of their 
neighbours and allies, the Elymi at Eryx, who did not dare to- 
resist so powerful a force—the Moty6nes put themselves in the* 

1 Diotlor. xiv. 47. c Thueycl. vi. 2; Fausan. v. 25, 3. 
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best condition of defence. They broke up their mole, ancl 
again insulated themselves from Sicily, in the hope of holding 
out until relief should be sent from Carthage. Resolved to 
avenge upon Moty£ the sufferings of Agrigcntum and Selinus, 
Dionysius took a survey of the place in conjunction with his 
principal engineers. It deserves notice, that this is among the 
earliest sieges recorded in Grecian history wherein we read of 
a professed engineer as being directly and deliberately called 
on to advise the best mode of proceeding. 1 

Having formed his plans, he left his admiral LeptinGs with a 
portion of the army to begin the necessary works, while he 
himself with the remainder laid waste the neighbouring 
territory dependent on or allied with Caithage. The Silcani 
and others submitted to him; but Ankyras, Solocis, Panormus, 
Egesta, and Entella, all held out, though the citizens were com 
ftned to their walls, and obliged to witness, without being able 
to prevent, the destruction of their lands. 2 Returning from 
this march, Dionysius pressed the siege of Motyfi with the 
utmost ardour, and with all the appliances which his engineers 
■could devise. Having moored his transports along the beach, 
■and hauled his ships of war ashore in the harbour, he under¬ 
took the laborious task of filling up the strait (probably of no 
great depth) which divided Motyfi from the main island; a —or 
at least as much of the length of the strait as was sufficient to 
march across both with soldiers and with battering engines, 
and to bring them up close against the walls of the city. The 
numbers under his command enabled him to achieve this 
•enterprise, though not without a long period of effort, during 
which the Carthaginians tried more than once to interrupt his 
proceedings. Not having a fleet capable of contending in 
pitched battle against the besiegers, the Carthaginian general 
Imilkon tried two successive manoeuvres. He first sent a 
squadron of ten ships of war to sail suddenly into the harbour 
of Syracuse, in hopes that the diversion thus operated would 
constrain Dionysius to detach a portion of his fleet from MotyC\ 
Though the attack, however, was so far successful as to destroy 
many merchantmen in the harbour, yet the assailants were 

1 Diodor. xiv. 48. Aiovfatos Si fierk r&v kpxireicrdvoiv icaracrKe)f/dnwo$ 
•Tois rdiravs, &c. 

AvLemon the engineer was consulted by PeriklGs at the siege of Samos 
(Plutarch, PeriklSs, c. 27). 

8 Diodor. xiv. 48, 49. 

8 Diodor. xiv. 49. *E x<&wve rbv Trdpov, koI r&y (ii\x^vh.s 4 k rofi 

,xark \6yov tfju a ryu x^/uutos ad^trei irporJiyaye rots relyccri. 
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beaten off without making any more serious impression, or 
creating the diversion intended. 1 Imilkon next made an 
attempt to surprise the armed ships of Dionysius, as they lay 
hauled ashore in the harbour near Motye. Crossing over from 
Carthage by night, with ioo ships of war, to the Selinuntine 
coast, he sailed round Cape Lilybmum, and appeared at day¬ 
break off Motye, His appearance took every man by surprise. 
He destroyed or put to flight the ships on guard, and sailed 
into the harbour prepared for attack while as yet only a few 
of the Syracusan ships had been got afloat. As the harbour 
was too confined to enable Dionysius to profit by his great 
superiority in number and size of ships, a great portion of his 
fleet would have been now destroyed, had it not been saved by 
his numerous land-force and artillery on the beach. Showers 
of missiles, from this assembled crowd, as well as from the 
decks of the Syracusan ships, prevented Imilkon from advanc¬ 
ing far enough to attack with effect. The newly-invented 
engine called the catapulta, of which the Carthaginians had as 
yet had no experience, was especially effective; projecting 
large masses to a great distance, it filled them with astonish¬ 
ment and dismay. While their progress was thus arrested, 
Dionysius employed a new expedient to rescue his fleet from 
the dilemma in which it had been caught. His numerous 
soldiers were directed to haul the ships, not down to the 
harbour, but landward, across a level tongue of land, more than 
two miles in breadth, which separated the harbour of Moiy£ 
from the outer sea. Wooden planks were laid so as to form a 
pathway for the ships; and in spite of the great size of the 
newly-constructed quadriremes and quinqueremes, the strength 
and ardour of the army sufficed for this toilsome effort of 
transporting eighty ships across in one day. The entire fleet, 
double in number to that of the Carthaginians, being at length 
got afloat, Imilkon did not venture on a pitched battle, but 
returned at once back to Africa. 2 

Though the citizens of Moty6 saw from the walls the mourn¬ 
ful spectacle of their friends retiring, their courage was nowise 
abated. They knew well that they had no mercy to expect; 
that the general ferocity of the Carthaginians in their hour of 
victory, and especially the cruel treatment of Greek captives 
even in Motyfe itself, would now be retaliated; and that their 
only chance lay in a brave despair. The road across the 
strait having been at length completed, Dionysius brought up 
his engines and began his assault While the catapulta with 
* Diodor. xiv. *;o. 2 Diodor. xiv. 50 ; Polyscnus, v. 2 , 6 . 
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its missiles prevented defenders from showing themselves on 
the battlements, battering-rams were driven up to shake or 
overthrow the walls* At the same time large towers on wheels 
were rolled up, with six different stories in them one above the 
other, and in height equal to the houses. Against these means 
of attack the besieged on their side elevated lofty masts above 
the walls, with yards projecting outwards. Upon these yards 
stood men protected from the missiles by a sort of breastwork, 
and holding burning torches, pitch, and other combustibles, 
which they cast down upon the machines of the assailants. 
Many machines took fire in the wood-work, and it was not 
without difficulty that the conflagration was extinguished. 
After a long and obstinate resistance, however, the walls were 
at length overthrown or carried by assault, and the besiegers 
rushed in, imagining the town to be in their power. Hut the 
indefatigable energy of the besieged had already put the houses 
behind into a state of defence, and barricaded the streets, so 
that a fresh assault, more difficult than the first, remained to be 
undertaken. The towers on wheels were rolled near, but 
probably could not be pushed into immediate contact with the 
houses in consequence of the ruins of the overthrown wall 
which impeded their approach. Accordingly the assailants 
were compelled to throw out wooden platforms or bridges from 
the towers to the houses, and to march along these to the 
attack. But here they were at great disadvantage, and suffered 
severe loss. The Motyenes, resisting desperately, prevented 
them from setting firm foot on the houses, slew many of them 
in hand-combat, and precipitated whole companies to the 
ground, by severing or oversetting the platform. For several 
days this desperate combat was renewed. Not a step was 
gained by the besiegers, yet the unfortunate Motyenes became 
each day more exhausted, while portions of the foremost 
houses were also overthrown. Every evening Dionysius re¬ 
called his troops to their night’s repose, renewing the assault 
next morning. Having thus brought the enemy into an 
expectation that the night would be undisturbed, he on one 
fatal night took them by surprise, sending the Thurian Archy- 
lus with a chosen body of troops to attack the foremost 
defences. This detachment, planting ladders and climbing up 
by means of the half-demolished houses, established themselves 
firmly in a position within the town before resistance could 
be organised. In vain did the Moty£nes, discovering the 
stratagem too late, endeavour to dislodge them. The main 
force of Dionysius was speedily brought up across the artificial 
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earth way to confirm their success, and the town was thus 
carried, in spite of the most gallant resistance, which continued 
even after it had become hopeless. 1 

The victorious host who now poured into MotyG, incensed 
not merely by the length and obstinacy of the defence, but also 
by antecedent Carthaginian atrocities at Agrigentum and else¬ 
where, gave full loose to the sanguinary impulses of retaliation. 
They butchered indiscriminately men and women, the aged 
and the children, without mercy to any one. The streets were 
thus strewed with the slain, in spite of all efforts on the part 
of Dionysius, who desired to preserve the captives that they 
might be sold as slaves, and thus bring in a profitable return. 
But his orders to abstain from slaughter were not obeyed, nor 
could he do anything more than invite the sufferers by pro¬ 
clamation to take refuge in the temples; a step, which most of 
them would probably resort to uninvited. Restrained from 
further slaughter by the sanctuary of the temples, the victors 
now turned to pillage. Abundance of gold, silver, precious 
vestments, and other marks of opulence, the accumulations of 
a long period of active prosperity, fell into their hands; and 
Dionysius allowed to them the full plunder of the town, as a 
recompense for the toils of the siege. He further distributed 
special recompenses to those who had distinguished them¬ 
selves ; 100 mince being given to Archylus, the leader of the 
successful night-surprise. All the surviving MotyGnes he sold 
into slavery; but he reserved for a more cruel fate Daimenes 
and various other Greeks who had been taken among them. 
These Greeks he caused to be crucified; 2 a specimen of the 
Phoenician penalties transferred by example to their Hellenic 
neighbours and enemies. 

The siege of Motye having occupied nearly all the summer, 
Dionysius now re-conducted his army homeward. He left at 
the place a Sikel garrison under the command of the Syracusan 
Biton, as well as a large portion of his fleet, lao ships, under 
the command of his brother LeptinGs ; who was instructed to 
watch for the arrival of any force from Carthage, and to employ 
himself in besieging the neighbouring towns of Egesta and 
Entclla. The operations against these two towns however had 
little success. The inhabitants defended themselves bravely, 
and the Egestseans were even successful, through a well- 
planned nocturnal sally, in burning the enemy's camp, with 
many horses, and stores of all kind in the tents. Neither of 
the two towns was yet reduced, when, in the ensuing spring, 

1 Diodor. xiv. qa, S 3 - 8 Diodor. xiv. 53. 
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Dionysius himself returned with his main force from Syracuse. 
He reduced the inhabitants of Halikyse to submission, but 
effected no other permanent conquest, nor anything more than 
devastation of the neighbouring territory dependent upon 
Carthage. 1 

Presently the face of the war was changed by the arrival of 
Imilkon from Carthage. Having been elevated to the chief 
magistracy of the city, he now brought with him an over¬ 
whelming force, collected as well from the subjects in Africa as 
from Iberia and the Western Mediterranean. It amounted, 
even in the low estimate of Timmus, to roo,ooo men, reinforced 
afterwards in Sicily by 30,000 more—and in the more ample 
compulations of Ephotus, to 300,000 foot, 4000 horse, 400 
chariots of war, 400 ships of war, and doo transports carrying 
stores and engines. Dionysius had his spies at Carthage, 2 even 
among men of rank and politicians, to apprise him of all 
movements or public orders. But Imilkon, to obviate know¬ 
ledge of the precise point in Sicily where he intended to land, 
gave to the pilots sealed instructions, to be opened only when 
they were out at sea, indicating Panonnus (Palermo) as the 
place of rendezvous. 3 * * * * 8 The transports made directly for that 
port, without nearing the land elsewhere; while Imilkon with 
the ships of war approached the harbour of MotyG and 
sailed from thence along the coast to Panonnus. He probably 
entertained the hope of intercepting some portion of the 
Syracusan fleet. But nothing of the kind was found practi¬ 
cable ; while LcptinSs on his side was even fortunate enough 
to be able to attack, with thirty triremes, the foremost vessels 
of the large tianspoit-ileet on their voyage to Panormus. He 
destroyed no less than iiFty of them, with 3000 men, and 200 
chariots of war; yet the remaining fleet reached the port in 
safety, and were there joined by Imilkon with the ships of war. 
The land-force being disembarked, the Carthaginian general 
led them to MotyG, ordering his ships of war to accompany him 
along the coast. In his way he regained Eryx, which was at 

1 Diodor. xiv. 54. 

LepLines was brother of Dionysius (xiv. 102 ; xv. 7), though he afterwards 
married the daughter of Dionysius—a marriage not condemned by Grecian 
sentiment, 

3 Jubtin. xx. 5. One of these Carthaginians of rank, who, from political 

enmity to Himno, wrote letters in Greek to communicate information to 

Dionysius, was detected and punished as a traitor. On this occasion, the 

Carthaginian senate is said to have enacted a law, forbidding all citizens to 

learn Greek—either to write it or to speak it. 

8 Diodor. xiv. 54 ; Polyeenus, v. 10, I. 
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heart Carthaginian, having only been intimidated into sub¬ 
mission to Dionysius during the preceding year. He then 
attacked Moty6, which he retook, seemingly after very little 
resistance. It had held out obstinately against the Syracusans 
a few months before, while in the hands of its own Car¬ 
thaginian inhabitants, with their families and properties around 
them ; but the Silcel garrison had far less motive for stout 
defence. 1 

'Thus was Dionysius deprived of the conquest which had 
cost him so much blood and toil during the preceding summer. 
We are surprised to learn that he made no effort to prevent its 
rc-capture, though he was then not far off, besieging Egesta— 
and though his soldiers, elate with the successes of the preced¬ 
ing year, were eager for a general battle. But Dionysius, 
deeming this measure too adventurous, resolved to retreat to 
Syracuse. His provisions were failing, and he was at a great 
distance from allies, so that defeat would have been ruinous. 
He therefore returned to Syracuse, carrying with him some of 
the Sikanians, whom he persuaded to evacuate their abode in 
the Carthaginian neighbourhood, promising to provide them 
with better homes elsewhere. Most of them however declined 
his offers; some (among them, the Halikyjeans) preferring to 
resume their alliance with Carthage. Of the recent acquisitions 
nothing now remained to Dionysius beyond the Selinuntine 
boundary; but Gela, Kamarina, Agrigentum, and Selinus had 
been emancipated from Carthage, and were still in a state 
of dependent alliance with him; a result of moment—yet 
seemingly very inadequate to the immense warlike preparations 
whereby it had been attained. Whether he exercised a wise 
discretion in declining to fight the Carthaginians, we have not 
sufficient information to determine. But his army appear to 
have been dissatisfied with it, and it was among the causes of 
the outbreak against him shortly afterwards at Syracuse. 3 

Thus left master of the country, Iniilkon, instead of trying 
to reconquer Selinus and Himera, which had probably been 
impoverished by recent misfortunes—resolved to turn his arms 
against MessSnG in the north-east of the island; a city as yet 
fresh and untouched—so little prepared for attack thatils walls 
were not in good repair—and moreover at the present moment 
yet further enfeebled by the absence of its horsemen in the 
army of Dionysius. 8 Accordingly, he marched along the 

1 Diodor. xiv. 55. 8 Diodor, xiv, 55. 
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northern coast of Sicily, with his fleet coasting in the same 
direction to co-operate with him. He made terms with 
Kcphaloedium andTherma, captured the island of Lipara, and 
at length reached Cape Peldrus, a few miles from Messene. 
His rapid march and unexpected arrival struck the Mcssenians 
with dismay. Many of them, conceiving defence to be impossible 
against so numerous a host, sent away their families and their 
valuable property to llhegium or elsewhere. On the whole, how¬ 
ever, a spirit of greater confidence prevailed, arising in part from 
an ancient prophecy preserved among the traditions of the town, 
purporting that the Carthaginians should one day carry water 
in MessGnA The interpreters affirmed that “ to carry water " 
meant, of course, “to be a slave;” hence the Messenians, 
persuading themselves that this portended defeat to Imilkon, 
sent out their chosen military force to meet him at Peldrus, 
and oppose his disembarkation. The Carthaginian commander 
seeing these troops on their march, ordered his fleet to sail 
forward into the harbour of the city, and attack it from seaward 
during the absence of the defenders. A north wind so 
favoured the advance of the ships, that they entered the harbour 
full sail, and found the city on that side almost unguarded. 
The troops who had marched out towards Peldrus hastened back, 
but were too late ; 1 while Imilkon himself also, pushing forward 
by land, forced his way into the town over the neglected parts 
of the wall. MessSnd was taken; and its unhappy population 
fled in all directions for their lives. Some found refuge in the 
neighbouring cities ; others ran to the hill-forts of the Messenian 
territory, planted as a protection against the indigenous Sikels; 
while about 200 of them near the harbour, cast themselves into 
the sea, and undertook the arduous task of swimming across to 
the Italian coast, in which fifty of them succeeded. 3 

Though Imilkon tried in vain to carry by assault some of 
the Messenian hill-forts, which were both strongly placed and 
gallantly defended—yet his capture of Messfcnd itself was an 
event both imposing and profitable. It deprived Dionysius of 
an important ally, and lessened his facilities for obtaining 
succour from Italy. But most of all, it gratified the anti- 
Hellenic sentiment of the Punic general and his army, counter¬ 
balancing the capture of MotyG in the preceding year. Having 

Compare another example of inattention to the state of their walls, on the 
part of the Messenians (xix, 65). 

1 KIcon and the Athenians took TorCne by a similar manoeuvre (Thucyd. 

v. 2). 

2 Diodor. xiv. 
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taken scarce any captives, Imilkonhad nothing but unconscious 
stone and wood upon which to vent his antipathy. He 
ordered the town, the walls, and all the buildings, to be 
utterly burnt and demolished; a task, which his numerous 
host are said to have executed so effectually, that there 
remained hardly anything but ruins without a trace of human 
residence. 1 He received adhesion and reinforcements from 
most of the Sikcls 3 of the interior, who had been forced to 
submit to Dionysius a year or two before, but detested his 
dominion. To some of these Sikels, the Syracusan despot had 
assigned the territory of the conquered Naxians, with their city 
probably unwalled. Tut anxious as they were to escape from 
him, many had migrated to a point somewhat north of Naxus— 
to the hill of Taurus, immediately over the sea, unfavourably 
celebrated among the Sikcl population as being the spot where 
the first Greek colonists had touched on arriving in the island. 
Their migration was encouraged, multiplied, and organised, 
under the auspices of Imilkon, who prevailed upon them to 
construct, upon the strong eminence of Taurus, a fortified post 
which formed the beginning of the city afterwards known as 
Tauromenium. 0 Magon was sent with the Carthaginian fleet 
to assist in the enterprise. 

Meanwhile Dionysius, greatly disquieted at the capture of 
MessGnO, exerted himself to put Syracuse in an effective 
position of defence on her northern frontier. Naxus and 
Katana being both unfortified, he was forced to abandon them, 
and he induced the Campanians whom he had planted in 
Katana to change their quarters to the strong town called «£Stna, 
on the skirt of the mountain so named. He made Leontini 
his chief position; strengthening as much as possible the 
fortifications of the city as well as those of the neighbouring 
country forts, wherein he accumulated magazines of provisions. 

1 Diodor, xiv. 58, 'J/riA.rewi' rvs ret re/x?7 Karacrtcd^as, 

irpo<r4ra^e to?s a-rpaTidrats Kara&a\eip r&s abetas vis real jwJ re 

icepafXOPj fjtrfiB* tiAyp, /a^t 1 &\\o jtytikp OiroknretUj aAAa pikp rearareaO<rai, rk 
8k (rvPTpi\j/ai, Taxb 8k Tp t tap (rrpartwr&P iroAvxsiptq Aa&dprup tup tyyup 
trvpreAaap, 7} ndAts Aypunrras %p, Hirov vpdrepop al)T V ohcettrOat ffvviiQatvev* 

* Op&p y&p rhp rdirop mippu p.kv &irb tup (rvfifjLaxiSup ndAeuv reex w P Iff ^4vov y 
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It would appear, however, that the demolition of Messing can hardly have 
been carried so far in fact as Imilkon intended j since the city reappears 
shortly afterwards in renewed integrity. 

0 Diodor, xiv, 59-76. 8 Diodor. xiv. 59. 
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from the fertile plains around. He had still a force of 30,000 
foot and more than 3000 horse ; he had also a fleet of 180 ships 
of war—triremes and others. During the year preceding, he 
had brought out both a land-force and a naval force much 
superior to this, even for purposes of aggression; how it happened 
that he could now command no more, even for defence and at 
home—or what had become of the remainder—we are not told. 
Of the 180 ships of war, 60 were only manned by the extra¬ 
ordinary proceeding of liberating slaves. Such sudden and 
serious changes in the amount of military force from year to 
year, are perceptible among Carthaginians as well as Greeks— 
indeed throughout most part of Grecian history;—the armies 
being got together chiefly for special occasions, and then 
dismissed. Dionysius further despatched envoys to Sparta, 
soliciting a reinforcement of 1000 mercenary auxiliaries. 1 
Having thus provided the best defence that be could through¬ 
out the territory, he advanced forward with his main land-force 
to Katana, having his fleet also moving in co-operation, 
immediately off shore. 

Towards this same point of Katana the Carthaginians were 
now moving, in their march against Syracuse. Magon was 
directed to coast along with the fleet from Taurus (Tauromcnium) 
to Katana, while Imilkon intended himself to march with the 
land-force on shore, keeping constantly near the fleet for the 
purpose of mutual support. But his scheme was defeated by 
a remarkable accident. A sudden eruption took place from 
A£tna; so that the stream of lava from the mountain to the sea 
forbade all possibility of marching along the shore to Katana, 
and constrained him to make a considerable circuit with his 
army on the land-side of the mountain, Though he accelerated 
his march as much as possible, yet for two days or more he was 
unavoidably cut off from the fleet; which under the command 
of Magon was sailing southward towards Katana. 

Dionysius availed himself of this circumstance to advance 
beyond Katana along the beach stretching northward, to meet 
Magon in his approach, and attack him separately. The 
Carthaginian fleet was much superior in number, consisting of 
500 sail in all; a portion of which, however, were not strictly 
ships of war, but armed merchantmen—that is, furnished with 
brazen bows for impact against an enemy, and rowed with oars, 
But on the other hand, Dionysius had a land-force close at 
hand to co-operate with his fleet; an advantage, which in ancient 
naval warfare counted for much, serving in case of defeat as a 
1 Diodor. xiv. qS. 
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refuge to the ships, and in case of victory as intercepting or 
abridging the enemy's means of escape. Magon, alarmed 
when he came in sight of the Grecian land-force mustered on 
the beach, and the Grecian fleet rowing up to attack him— 
was nevertheless constrained unwillingly to accept the battle. 
LeptinGs, the Syracusan admiral—though ordered by Dionysius 
to concentrate his ships as much as possible, in consequence 
of his inferior numbers—attacked with boldness, and even with 
temerity ; advancing himself with thirty ships greatly before 
the rest, and being apparently farther out to sea than the enemy. 
His bravery at first appeared successful, destroying or damaging 
the headmost ships of the enemy. But their superior numbers 
presently closed round him, and after a desperate combat, 
fought in the closest manner, ship to ship and hand to hand, 
lie was forced to sheer off, and to seek escape seaward. His 
main fleet, coming up in disorder, and witnessing his defeat, 
were beaten also, after a strenuous contest. All of them fled, 
either landward or seaward as they could, under vigorous 
pursuit by the Carthaginian vessels; and in the end, no less 
than 100 of the Syracusan ships, with 20,000 men, were 
numbered as taken, or destroyed. Many of the crews, swim¬ 
ming or floating in the water on spars, strove to get to land to 
the protection of their comrades. But the Carthaginian small 
craft, sailing very near to the shore, slew or drowned these 
unfortunate men, even under the eyes of friends ashore who 
could render no assistance. The neighbouring water became 
strewed, both with dead bodies and with fragments of broken 
ships. As victors, the Carthaginians were enabled to save 
many of their own seamen, either on board of damaged ships, 
or swimming for their lives. Yet their own loss too was severe; 
and their victory, complete as it proved, was dearly purchased. 1 

Though the laud-force of Dionysius had not been at all 
engaged, yet the awful defeat of his fleet induced him to give 
immediate orders for reheating, first to Katana and afterwards 
yet farther to Syracuse. As soon as the Syracusan army had 
evacuated the adjoining shore, Magon towed all his prizes to 
Land, and there hauled them up on the beach ; partly for repair, 
wherever practicable—partly as visible proofs of the magnitude 
of the triumph for encouragement to his own armament. 
Stormy weather just then supervening, he was forced to haul 
his own ships ashore also for safely, and remained there for 
several days refreshing the crews. To keep the sea under 
such weather would have been scarcely practicable; so that if 
1 Diodor. xiv. 60. 
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Dionysius, instead of retreating, had continued to occupy the 
shore with his unimpaired land-force, it appears that the 
Carthaginian ships would have been in the greatest danger; 
constrained cither to face the storm, to run back a considerable 
distance northward, or to make good their landing against a 
formidable enemy, without being able to wait for the arrival of 
Imilkon. 1 The latter, after no very long interval, came up, so 
that the land-force and the navy of the Carthaginians were now 
again in co-operation. While allowing his troops some days of 
repose and enjoyment of the victory, he sent envoys to the 
town of -/Ktna, inviting the Campanian mercenary soldiers to 
break with Dionysius and join him. Reminding them that 
their countrymen at Entella were living in satisfaction as a 
dependency of Carthage (which they had recently testified by 
resisting the Syracusan invasion), he promised to them an 
accession of territory, and a share in the spoils of the war, to 
be wrested from Greeks who were enemies of Campanians not 
less than of Carthaginians. 2 The Campanians of ASlna would 
gladly have complied with his invitation, and were only 
restrained from joining him by the circumstance that they had 
given hostages to the despot of Syracuse, in whose army also 
their best soldiers were now serving. 

Meanwhile Dionysius, in marching back to Syracuse, found 
his army grievously discontented. Withdrawn from the scene 
of action without even using their arms, they looked forward to 
nothing better than a blockade at Syracuse, full of hardship and 
privation. Accordingly many of them protested against retreat, 
conjuring him to lead them again to the scene of action, that 
they might either assail the Carthaginian fleet in the confusion 
of landing, or join battle with the advancing land-force under 
Imilkon, At first, Dionysius consented to such change of 
scheme. But he was presently reminded that unless he 
hastened back to Syracuse, Magon with the victorious fleet 
might sail thither, enter the harbour, and possess himself of the 
city; in the same manner as Imilkon had recently succeeded 
at MessdnA Under these apprehensions he renewed his 
original order for retreat, in spite of the vehement protest of 

1 Diodor. xiv. 60, 61. Compare the speech of Theoddrus at Syracuse 
afterwards (c. 68), from which we gather a more complete idea of wlmt 
passed after the battle. 

a Diodor. xiv. 6i* Red Ka 66 \ou$^ irQ^jjaov 
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These manifestations of anti-Hellenic sentiment, among the various 
neighbours of the Sicilian Greeks, are important to notice, though they are 
not often brought before us. 
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his Sicilian allies ; who were indeed so incensed that most of 
them quitted him at once. 1 

Which of the two was the wiser plan, we have no sufficient 
means to determine. But the circumstances seem not to have 
been the same as those preceding the capture of Mess£ne ; for 
Magon was not in a condition to move forward at once with the 
fleet, partly from his loss in the recent action, partly from the 
stormy weather ; and might perhaps have been intercepted in 
the very act of landing, if Dionysius had moved rapidly back to 
the shore. As far as we can judge, it would appear dial the 
complaints of the army against the hasty retreat of Dionysius 
rested on highly plausible grounds. He nevertheless persisted, 
and reached Syracuse with his army not only much discour¬ 
aged, but greatly diminished by the desertion of allies. He 
lost no time in sending forth envoys to the Italian Greeks and 
to Peloponnesus, with ample funds for engaging soldiers, and 
urgent supplications to Sparta as well as to Corinth. 2 Poly- 
xenus his brother-in-law, employed on this mission, discharged 
his duty with such diligence, that he came back in a compara¬ 
tively short space of time, with thirty-two ships of war under 
the command of the Lacedaemonian Pharakidas. 8 

Meanwhile Imilkon, having sufficiently refreshed his troops 
after the naval victory off Katana, moved forward towards 
Syracuse both with the fleet and the land-force. The entry of 
his fleet into the Great Harbour was ostentatious and imposing; 
far above even that of the second Athenian armament, when 
DemosLhenGs first exhibited its brilliant but short-lived force. 4 
'Two hundred and eight ships of war first rowed in, marshalled 
in the best order and adorned with the spoils of the captured 
Syracusan ships. These were followed by transports, 500 of 
them carrying soldiers, and 1000 others either empty or 
bringing stores and machines. The total number of vessels, 
we are told, reached almost 2000, covering a large portion of 
the Great Harbour. 6 The numerous land-force marched up 
about the same time; Imilkon establishing his head-quarters 

1 Diodor. xiv. 61. a Diodor. xiv. Gi. 

0 Diodor. xiv. 63. 

Polysenus (v. 8, 2) recount's a manoeuvre of LepiitiSs, practised in bringing 
back a Laced rcnionian reinforcement from Sparta to Sicily, on bis voyage 
along the TarenLinc coast. Puvhaps this may be the LaccrUemonian division 
intended. 

i Thucyd. vii. 42 ; Plutarch, Nildafi, c, 21 j Diodor. xiii. II. 

6 Diodor. xiv. 62. The text of Diodorus is here so perplexed as to 
require conjectural alteration, which Rhodomannus has supplied; yet not so 
as to remove all that is obscure. The word elo'OeAfj.evui still remains to be 
explained or corrected, 
vnr.. x. 
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in the temple c>T Zeus Olympius, nearly one English mile and a 
half from the city. He presently drew up his forces in order 
of buttle, and advanced nearly to the city walls ; while his ships 
of war also, being divided into two fleets of xoo ships each, 
showed themselves in face of the two interior harbours or docks 
(on each side of the connecting strait between Orlygia and the 
mainland) wherein the Syracusan ships were safely lodged. 
He Lhus challenged the Syracusans to combat on both 
elements; but neither challenge was accepted. 

l-Iaving by such defiance further raised the confidence of his 
own troops, lie first spread them over the Syracusan territory, 
and allowed them for thirty days to enrich themselves hy 
unlimited plunder. Next he proceeded to establish fortified 
posts, as essential to the prosecution of a blockade which lie 
foresaw would be tedious. Besides fortifying the temple of 
the Olympian Zeus, he constructed two other forts; one at 
Cape Pleminyrium (on the southern entrance of the harbour, 
immediately opposite to Ortygia, whore Nikias had erected u 
post also), the other on the Great Harbour, midway between 
ricnimyrium and the temple of the Olympian Zeus, at the little 
hay called Daskon. He further encircled his whole camp, near 
the last-mentioned temple, with a wall; the materials of which 
were derived in part from the demolition of the numerous 
tombs around ; especially one tomb, spacious and magnificent, 
commemorating Gelon and his wile Damarete. In these various 
fortified posts he was able to store up the bread, wine, and 
other provisions which his transports were employed in pro¬ 
curing from Africa and Sardinia, for the continuous subsistence 
of so mighty an host. 1 

It would appear as if Imilkon had first hoped to lake the 
city by assault; for he pushed up liis army as far as the very 
walls of Achradina (the outer city). He even occupied the 
open suburb of that city, afterwards separately fortified under 
the name of Ncapolis, wherein were situated the temples of 
Demeter and Persephone, which he stripped of their rich 
treasures.- J 3 ut if such was his plan, lie soon abandoned it, 

1 Diodor. xiv. 63. 

9 Diodor. xiv. 63 . KareA.il/3eT0 na\ rb rf}$ *Axpafiwws Trpodffreiop, teal 
Tota ye&j T7 }s tc A7}jj.r}rpos teal K 6pys 

Cicero (in Verrem, iv.-52, 53) distinctly mentions the temples of D£m£(fa 
and PcrscphonO, and I he .statue of Apollo Temenit£s, as among the charac¬ 
teristic features of Neapolis ; which proves the identity of Neapolis with 
what Diodorus calls the suburb of Achmdina, This identity, recognised by 
Serra di Falco, Colonel Leake, and other authors, is disputed by Saverio 
CavaUari, on grounds which do not appear to me sufficient. 
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and confined himself to the slower process of reducing the city 
by famine. His progress in this enterprise, however, was by 
no means encouraging. We must recollect that he was not, 
like Nildas, master of the centre of Epipoku; able from thence 
to stretch his right arm southward to the Great Harbour, and 
his left ami northward to the sea at Trogilus. As far as we are 
able to make out, be never ascended the southern cliff, nor got 
upon the slope of Epipolce; though it seems that at this time 
there was no line of wall along the southern cliff, as Dionysius 
had recently built along the northern. The position of Imilkon 
was confined to the Great Harbour and to the low lands 
adjoining, southward of the cliff of Epipoloe; so that the com¬ 
munications of Syracuse with the country around remained 
partially open on two sides—westward, through the Euryalus at 
the upper extremity of Epipoke—and northward towards Thap- 
sus and Megara, through the Hexapylon, or the principal gate 
in the new fortification constructed by Dionysius along the 
northern cliff of Epipolce. The full value was now felt of that 
receut fortification, which, protecting Syracuse both to the north 
and west, and guarding the precious position of Euryalus, 
materially impeded the operations of Imilkon. The city was 
thus open, partially at least on two sides, to receive supplies by 
land. And even by sea means were found to introduce pro¬ 
visions. Though Imilkon had a fleet so much stronger that 
the Syracusans did not dare to offer pitched battle, yet he 
found it difficult to keep such constant watch as to exclude 
their storeships, and ensure the arrival of his own, Dionysius 
and Leptines went forth themselves from the harbour with 
armed squadrons to accelerate and protect the approach of 
their supplies; while several desultory encounters took place, 
both of land-force and of shipping, which proved advantageous 
to the Syracusans, and greatly raised their spirits. 

One naval conflict especially, which occurred while Dionysius 
was absent on his cruise, was of serious moment. A corn-ship 
belonging to Imilkon's fleet being seen entering the Great 
Harbour, the Syracusans suddenly manned five ships of war, 
mastered it, and hauled it into their own dock.. To prevent 
such capture, the Carthaginians from their station sent out 
forty ships of war; upon which the Syracusans equipped their 
whole naval force, bore down upon the forty with numbers 
decidedly superior, and completely defeated them, They 
captured the admiraTs ship, damaged twenty-four others, and 

See Colonel Leake, Notes on Syracuse, p. 7-10; CavaUari* iiur Topo¬ 
graphic von Syrakus, p. 20. 
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pursued the rest to tins naval station; in front of which they 
paraded, challenging the enemy to battle. 1 As the challenge 
was not accepted, they returned to their own dock, towing m 
their prizes in triumph. 

This naval victory indicated, and contributed much to 
occasion, that turn in the fortune of the siege which each future 
day still further accelerated. Its immediate effect was to fill 
the Syracusan public with unbounded exultation. “Without 
Dionysius we conquer our enemies; under his command we 
are beaten; why submit to slavery under him any longer? *' 
Such was the burst of indignant sentiment which largely per¬ 
vaded the groups and circles in the city; strengthened by the 
consciousness that they were now all armed and competent to 
extort freedom—since Dionysius, when the besieging enemy 
actually appeared before the city, had been obliged, as the less 
of two hazards, to produce and re-distribute the arms which he 
had previously taken from them. In the midst of this dis¬ 
content, Dionysius himself returned from his cruise. To soothe 
the prevalent temper, he was forced to convene a public 
assembly j wherein he warmly extolled the recent exploit of 
the Syracusans, and exhorted them to strenuous confidence, 
promising that he would speedily bring the war to a close.- 

It is possible that Dionysius, throughout his despotism, may 
have occasionally permitted what were called public assemblies; 
but wc may be very sure, that, if ever convened, they were more 
matters of form, and that no free discussion or opposition to 
his will was ever tolerated. On the present occasion, he 
anticipated the like passive acquiescence; and after having 
delivered a speech, doubtless much applauded by his own 
partisans, he was about to dismiss the assembly, when a citizen 
named Theodoras unexpectedly rose. He was a Horseman or 
Knight—a person of Wealth and station in the city, of high 
character and established reputation for courage. Gathering 
boldness from the time and circumstances, he now stood 
forward to proclaim publicly that hatred of Dionysius, and 
anxiety for freedom, which so many of his fellow-citizens 
around had been heard to utter privately and were well known 
to feel, 8 

1 Diodor. xiv. 6j, 64. a Diodor. xiv. 64, 

0 Diodor. xiv. 64. Ou fxtyv it\\& tuiovtwp \4ytov ywofifatap, A lovfiirios 
«aT&rA.eu<re, tryt/a yaytbv 4tcKk'r)o , lav i tntfuei roits Jtvpatcovfftovs, teal 7 rap 4 ?« 

KctXei Qanpew, ttfayye\\6/u.evos raxteof icaraK^tTPip rbv 7r(fAejio/\ 5* 

afrroO pi\\opros Hia\6etP r^p ttacKtjrrlap, Apat/rits ®t'6$tapos A 2 vpctKoiirtos , 
tv ro7s ivmvtttv Moteipiav, teal haic&p dvai rtpaKTitcds, &ir«rrfA/tt}<rc irtpl rr)* 
£A«u9«pfar raiofoois ratrBai \4y<ns t 
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Diodorus in his histoiy gives us a long harangue (whether 
composed by himself, or copied from others, we cannot tell) as 
pronounced by Theoddrus. The main topics of it are such as 
we should naturally expect, and are probably, on the whole, 
genuine. It is a full review, and an emphatic denunciation, of 
llie past conduct of Dionysius, concluding with an appeal to 
lhe Syracusans to emancipate themselves from his dominion. 
“ Dionysius (the speaker contends, in substance) is a worse 
enemy than the Carthaginians; who, if victorious, would be 
satis lied with a regular tribute, leaving us to enjoy our proper- 
lies and our paternal polity. Dionysius lias robbed us of both, 
lie has pillaged our temples of their sacred deposits. He has 
slain or banished our wealthy citizens, and then seized their 
properties by wholesale, to be transferred to his own satellites. 
He has given the wives of these exiles in marriage to his bar¬ 
barian soldiers. He has liberated our slaves, and taken them 
into his pay, in order to keep their masters in slavery. He has 
garrisoned our own citadel against us, by means of these slaves, 
together with a host of other mercenaries. He has put to death 
every citizen who ventured to raise his voice in defence of the 
laws and constitution. He has abused our confidence—once, 
unfortunately, carried so far as to nominate him general—by 
employing his powers to subvert our freedom, and rule us 
according to his own selfish rapacity in place of justice. He 
has further stripped us of our arms; these, recent necessity has 
compelled him to restore—and these, if we are men, we shall 
now employ for the recovery of our own freedom.” 1 

“If the conduct of Dionysius towards Syracuse has been 

1 Diodor. xiv. 65 . Outoi S4, rd p\v fe^ia ffwA^crajr, robs St rap idwroSv 
it Xovtous ilfJia ruts tup itcicryiievajp pvx&is robs 0 t/ceras fjupOo- 

ooTCi iirl r t}s t<2v Scott otwj/ b'oi/Aelas. 

c. 66. ‘H ph y&p hicpdiroXts, Sob\<op SttAou rypovfxdpv, uarh, rijs TnfAetuy 
iTnrereix^Tat' -rb St rdSu /MtrOopdpwP irKvOos IttI SouAel? rwp Svpcucovffttov 
IjBpoicrrai. Kal Kparet tvs irdkvcos o&k irtvys fipafietitop rb Hmiov, &AA h 
fA^mpxos ttAc overly tcptvwu irpdrreip vrdpra. Kal pop fiev oi ira\4p.tot j8p«x& 
f.i4pos %x ,,V(Tl T V S X^P as ' Aiivdinof S4, vatrav not-tiaas dvatTrarov , rah ryp 
rupavplfca <rvpavtov(rtP Idu'pv(retro . 

. , , « Kal wpbs p.hv Kapxvfiovlovs Mo (idyas ivffr'nrdfH-vos, iv 4/c artpais 
tyrryTat* Trapa St rots Tro\lrais TnoTewSels for«j; vrpuryylw, evQieos fopeiAcro 
tV dhfvOQpiav' (povcIcov p\v roSy irappyalar dyovras virlp rvv p6p.(ov, pvya- 
GeiWSt robs rats ovalais vpodxovras’ «al ras per r<2» (pvydfitov yuvatfeas oIk 4~ 
rats Ku\^yd(nv upOpdirats ffwauctfav, revv St iroAirucwt' ftir\u>p fiapfidpovs /cal 
gdpous irouSp tcvplavs. «... 

C. 67. Ou« alffx^vdiMeOa rbv ttoaS/mop $x op,r6S rby Kara rijp 

w6mp iopb 1 atavAyicdra ; 

c. 69. Aidirop Hrepop yy^idpa (yryriop, owas rbv ffc&vAyi :efra robs twj» 

6e&P paobs arparvybp Kxoptcs 4p rip woA^y, OeopLaxwptev . 
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thus infamous, it has been no better to wauls the Sicilian Greeks 
generally. He betrayed Gela .and Kanuirinu, for his own pur¬ 
poses, to the Carthaginians. He suffered Messene to fall into 
their hands without the least help. lie reduced to slavery, by 
gioss treachery, our Grecian brethren and neighbours of Naxus 
and Katana; transferring the latter to the non-Hellenic Cam¬ 
panians, and destroying the former, lie might have attacked 
the Carthaginians immediately after their landing from Africa 
at Funotuius, before they bad recovered from the fatigue of the 
voyage. Lie might have fought the recent naval combat near 
the port of Katana, instead of near the beach north of that 
town; so as to ensure to our fleet, if worsted, an easy and suie 
retreat. Had he chosen to keep his land-force on the spot, he 
might have prevented the victorious Carthaginian fleet lrom 
approaching land, when the storm came on shortly after the 
battle; or he might have attacked them, if they Lried to 
land, at the greatest advantage. Ho has conducted the war, 
altogether, with disgraceful incompetence; not wishing sin¬ 
cerely, indeed, to get rid of them as enemies, but preserving 
the terrors of Carthage, as an indirect engine to keep Syracuse 
in subjection to himself. As long as wc fought with him, we 
have been constantly unsuccessful; now that we have come to 
light without him, recent experience tells us that we can beat 
the Carthaginians, even with infeiior numbers. 

“ Let us look out for another leader (concluded Theoddrus) 
in place of a sacrilegious temple-robber whom the gods have 
now abandoned. If Dionysius will consent to relinquish his 
dominion, let him retire from the city with his property un 
molested; if he will not, we are here all assembled, we are 
possessed of our arms, and wc have both Ilaliun and Pelopon¬ 
nesian allies by our side. The assembly will determine 
whether it will choose leaders from our own citizens—or from 
our metropolis Corinth—or from the Spartans, the presidents 
of all Greece.” 

Such are the main points of the long harangue ascribed to 
Theoddms ; the first occasion, for many years, on which the 
voice of free speech hod been heard publicly in Syracuse. 
Among the charges advanced against 1 Jionysius, which go to 
impeach his manner of carrying on the war against the Cartha¬ 
ginians, there are several which we can neither admit nor 
reject, from our insufficient knowledge of the facts. But the 
enomiities ascribed lo him in his dealing with the Syracusans 
—the fraud, violence, spoliation, and bloodshed, whereby he 
had first acquired, and afterwards upheld, his dominion over 
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Lhem — these are assertions of matters of fact, which coincide 
in the main with the previous narrative of Diodorus, and which 
we have no ground for contesting. 

Hailed by the assembly with great sympathy and acclamation, 
this harangue seriously alarmed Dionysius. In his concluding 
words, TheodCrus had invoked the protection of Corinth as 
well as of Sparta, against the despot, whom with such signal 
courage he bud thus ventured publicly to arraign. Corinthians 
as well as Spartans were now lending aid in the defence, under 
the command of Pharalcidas. That Spartan officer came for¬ 
ward to speak next after Theoddrus. Among various other 
sentiments of traditional respect towards Sparta, there still 
prevailed a remnant of the belief that she was adverse to 
despots; as she really had once been, at an earlier period of 
her history . 1 Hence the Syracusans hoped, and even expected, 
that Pharakidas would second the protest of TheodCrus, and 
stand forward as champion of freedom to the first Grecian city 
in Sicily . 2 Bitterly indeed were they disappointed. Dionysius 
had established with Pharakidas relations as friendly as those 
of the Thirty tyrants of Athens with Kallibius the LacedEe- 
monian hannost in the acropolis . 3 Accordingly Pharakidas in 
his speech not only discountenanced the proposition just made, 
but declared himself emphatically in favour of the despot; 
intimating that he had been sent to aid the Syracusans and 
Dionysius against the Carthaginians—not to put down the 
dominion of Dionysius. To the Syracusans this declaration 
was a denial of all hope. They saw plainly that in any attempt 
to emancipate themselves, they would have against them not 
merely the mercenaries of Dionysius, but also the whole force 
of Sparta, then imperial and omnipotent; represented on the 
present occasion by Pharakidas, as it had been in a previous 
year by Aristus. They were condemned lo bear their chains 
in silence, not without unavailing curses against Sparta. 
Meanwhile Dionysius, thus powerfully sustained, was enabled 
to ride over the perilous and critical juncture. His mercenaries 
crowded in haste round his person—having probably been sent 
for, as soon as the voice of a free spokesman was heard . 4 And 

1 Thueyd. i. iS; Ilerodot. v. 92, 

2 Diodor. xiv. Taioirau rov 0eo5c6pou xpTjtrag&ou \6yois t 0 / peu 

Supatcovffioi pvrdvpoi reus iyhovro , /cal npbs robs avppaxovs AW- 

fi\6ieov. $apmc(8av Be tow Aa/ceBaj/iOpfou vavapxowros r&P ffvppdxwv, /cal 
Trap€ki)6vTos &ri jSSfyia, 7rci^T6s irpoae^ictav apXQybv ftreffOat tt}$ 4\ev6eptas. 

•' Diodor. xiv. 70. *0 tA irpbs rhv rtipapvor %x wp oiKelces, &c.: com¬ 

pare Xcnoph. Hcllen. ii. 3, 14. 

4 Diodor. xiv. 70. IlapA Be tV TTpo^onlau yevapet/i}s rf/? Ainx/icttf-ecos, at 
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ho was thus enabled Lo dismiss an assembly, which had seemed 
for one short instant to threaten the peipctuily of his dominion, 
and to promise emancipation for Syracuse. 

During this interesting and momentous scene, the fate of 
Syracuse had hung upon the decision of 1'harakidus: for 
Theodoras, well aware that with a besieging enemy before the 
gates, the city could not be left without a supremo authority, 
had conjured the Spartan commander, with his Lnoediemonian 
and Corinthian allies, to take into his own hands the control 
and organisation of the popular force. There can be little 
doubt that Pharakidas could have done this, if lie had been so 
disposed, so as at once to make head against the Carthaginians 
without, and to restrain, if not to put down, the despotism 
within. Instead of undertaking the tutelary intervention 
solicited by the people, he threw himself inLo the opposite scale, 
and strengthened Dionysius more than ever, at the moment of 
his greatest peril. The proceeding of Phnrakidas was doubt¬ 
less conformable to his instructions from home, as well as to 
the oppressive and crushing policy which Spaita, in these days of 
her unresisted empire (between the victory of /KgospoLumi and 
the defeat of Knidus), pursued throughout the Grecian world. 

Dionysius was fully sensible of the danger which he had Lhus 
been assisted to escape. Under the first impressions of alarm, 
he strove to gain something like popularity ; by a conciliatory 
language and demeanour, by presents adroitly distributed, and 
by invitations to his table. 1 Whatever may have been the 
success of such artifices, the lucky turn, which the siege was 
now taking, was the most powerful of all aids for building up 
his full power anew. 

It was not the arms of the Syracusans, but Lhe wrath of 
DGmGtGr arid PersephonG, whose temple (in the suburb of 
Achradina) Imilkon had pillaged, that ruined the besieging 
army before Syracuse. So the piety of the citizens interpreted 
that terrific pestilence which now began to rage among the 
multitude of their enemies without. The divine wrath was 
indeed seconded (as the historian informs us 2 ) by physical 

fiev purOofftSpoi rrvv4bpa>iov irpbs rhv Aiovvaiav, of fit Sujwicoi'tnoi xmaw\a- 
yivrts rtyv i)<rvx(av elX 0// j rots ^napTnirats tcaraprftp.evm. ICai yap rb 

'irpSrcpot' *A/>4nj9 iJ AatteBaiyurfptoy (lie is culled previously Arhtm\ xiv. lo), 
ki'ri\afLpai'QfAh’(ni' avr&v rijs <?Aeu0ep(«j, iyhera irpof>6ri}S’ teal rtWe <frap«- 
/cf8as tVetTTTj raif <J pfutt? r&v ^vptvcovaloop. 

1 Biodor, xiv, 70, 

a Biodor. xiv. 70. Satire AajQero #c«l rj} roP Bai/ioviov irvfitpopS. tI> 
fivpitLdas elf ravrb (fuvaOpQiuOijvaii /col rb rtfs tupas dvat irpbs ras pOfovs 
&€py6rarov } &c. 
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causes of no ordinary severity. The vast numbers of the host 
were closely picked together; it was now the beginning of 
autumn, the most unhealthy period of the year ; moreover this 
summer had been preternaturally hot, and the low marshy ground 
near the Great 11 arbour, under the chill of morning contrasted 
with the burning sun of noon, was the constant source of 
fever and pestilence. These unseen and irresistible enemies 
fell with appalling force upon the troops of Iniilkon; especially 
upon tlu; Libyans, or native Africans, who were found the most 
susceptible. The intense and varied bodily sufferings of this 
distemper- tlu: rapidity with which it spread from man to man 
—and the countless victims which it speedily accumulated— 
appear to have equalled, if not surpassed, the worst days of the 
pestilence of Athens in 429 n.c. Care and attendance upon 
the sick, or even interment of the dead, became impracticable; 
so that the whole camp presented a scene of deplorable agony, 
aggravated by the horrors and stench of 150,000 unburied 
bodies. 1 The military strength of the Carthaginians was com¬ 
pletely prostrated by such a visitation. Far from being able to 
make progress in the siege, they were not even able to defend 
themselves against moderate energy on the part of the Syra¬ 
cusans; who (like the Peloponnesians during the great plague 
of Athens) were themselves untouched by the distemper. 2 

Such was the wretched spectacle of the Carthaginian army, 
clearly visible from the walls of Syracuse. To overthrow it by 
a vigorous attack, was an enterprise not difficult; indeed, so 
sure, in the opinion of Dionysius, that in organising his plan of 
operation, ho mode it the means of deliberately getting rid. of 
some troops in the city who had become inconvenient to him. 
Concerting measures for a simultaneous assault upon the 
Carthaginian station both by sea and land, he entrusted eighty 
ships of war to Pharakidas and Leptinfis, with orders to move 
at daybreak; while he himself conducted a body of troops out 
of the city, during the darkness of night; issuing forth by 
Epipolce and Emyalus (as Gylippus had formerly done when 


1 Diodor, xlv. 71-76. iiupidfiax tjrcifioy M<povs Sih rbv 

\otfxhu (T(?ir«/)?ujnt^ows. „ ^ .. 

I give the figuio as I find it, without pretending to trust it as anything 
more limn an indication of a great number. 


B Thucyd, ii. 54. . . „ ... 

When the Roman general Marcellas was besieging Syracuse m 212 B.C., 
a terrific pestilence, generated by causes similar to that of this year, broke 
out, All parlies, Roman, Syracusans, and Carthaginians, suffered from it 
considerably; but the Carthaginians worst of all; they are said to have all 
perished (Livy, xxv. 26). 
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ho surprised Plemmyrium l ), and making a circuit, until In; 
came, on the other side of the Anapus, to the temple of Kyane ; 
thus getting on the land-side or south-west of the Carthaginian 
position. He first despalrhed his horsemen, togetlier with a 
regiment of 1000 mercenary fool-soldiers, to commence the 
attack. These latter troops hud become peculiarly obnoxious 
to him, having several times engaged in revolt and disturbance. 
Accordingly, while he now ordered them up to the assault in 
conjunction with the hoise, he at the same time gave secret 
directions to the horse, Lo desert their comrades and take 
llight. Both his orders wore obeyed. 'The onset having been 
made jointly, in the heat of combat, the horsemen iled, leav¬ 
ing their comrades all to be cut to pieces by the Carthaginians,- 
\Vc have as yet heard nothing about difficulties arising to 
Dionysius from his mercenary troops, on whose arms his dominion 
rested; and what wc are here told is enough merely to raise 
curiosity without satisfying it. These men are said to have been 
mutinous and disaffected; a fact, which explains, if it does not 
extenuate, the gross perfidy of deliberately inveigling them to 
destruction, while he still professed to keep them under his 
command. 

In the actual state of the Carthaginian army, Dionysius 
could afford to make them a present of this obnoxious division. 
His own attack, first upon the fort of Polichne, next upon that 
near the naval station at Daskon, was conducted with spirit 
and success. While the defenders, thinned and enfeebled by 
the pestilence, were striving to repel him on the land-side, the 
Syracusan fleet came forth from its docks in excellent spirits 
and order to attack the ships at the station. These Cartha¬ 
ginian ships, though afloat and moored, were very imperfectly 
manned. Before the crews could get aboard to put them on 
their defence, the Syracusan triremes and quinqueremos, ably 
rowed and with their brazen beaks well directed, drove against 
them on the quarter or mid-ships, anti broke through the line 
of their timbers. The crash of such impact was heard afar 
off, and the best ships were thus speedily disabled. 8 Poliowing 
up their success, the Syracusans jumped aboard, overpowered 

I Thucycl. vii, 22, 23. 

9 Diodor, siv. 72. Ouroi 5 ’ ol puffOo^dpoi rip Atavotrlrp irapix vdvro.^ 
bWoTputiraroii /cal irkeoi'dicis UTiwriirreir /cal rapn%as ttoiovvtcs, Atcfir cp 
b fA6V Atovbtrtos rois 'nrireiKTip irapriyyeXittbst ’Arap ildirrwurat r&P iroXc- 
p,ltifu t tysvyew, Ktt 1 rous fiurOiufrdpovs lyicaTaXtirGiP' &p ironprdpT&p rb upon* 
Tax^v, outoi ftbv ibrai>Tfcs irareKifonjtraj/. 

II Diodor. xiv. 72. XidpTji 5 e ruu peup Opavofidpti>p t nl Cic 

r&p &6 \<»p hvapp'nrrinevaL KanlSes if-uitfiav <*ir aiovvro &C. 
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tins crews, or forced them to seek safety as they could in flight. 
The distracted Carthaginians being thus pressed at the same 
time by sea and by land, the soldiers of Dionysius from the land- 
side forced their way through the entrenchment to the shore, 
where forty pentekonters were hauled up, while immediately 
near them wore moored both merchantmen and triremes. 
The assailants set fire to the pentekonters ■ upon which the 
tlaines, rapidly spreading under a strong wind, communicated 
presently to all the merchantmen and triremes adjacent. 
Unable to arrest this terrific conflagration, the crews were 
obliged to leap overboard; while the vessels, severed from their 
moorings by the burning of the cables, drifted against each 
other under the wind,until the naval station at Daskon became 
one scene of ruin. 1 

Such a volume of flame, though destroying the naval 
resources of the Carthaginians, must at the same time have 
driven off the assailing Syracusan ships of war, and probably 
also the assailants by land. But to those who contemplated it 
from the city of Syracuse, across the breadth of the Greal 
Harbour, it presented a spectacle grand and stimulating in the 
highest degree; especially when the fire was seen towering 
aloft amidst the masts, yards, and sails of the merchantmen. 
The walls of the city wore crowded with spectators, women, 
children, and aged men, testifying their exultation by loud shouts, 
and stretching their hands to heaven,—as on the memorable 
day, near twenty years before, when they gained their final 
victory in the same harbour, over the Athenian fleet. Many 
lads and elders, too much excited to remain stationary, rushed 
into such small craft as they could find, and rowed across the 
harbour to the scene of action, where they rendered much 
service by preserving part of the cargoes, and towing away 
some of the enemy's vessels deserted but not yet on fire. The 
evening of this memorable day left Dionysius and the Syra¬ 
cusans victorious by land as well as by sea; encamped near 
the temple of Olympian Zeus which had so recently been 
occupied by Imilkoa* Though they had succeeded in forcing 
the defences of the latter both at Polichne and at Daskon, and 
in inflicting upon him a destructive defeat, yet they would not 
aim at occupying his camp, in its infected and deplorable 
condition. 

On two former occasions during the last few years, we have 
seen the Carthaginian armies decimated by. pestilence—near 
Agrigcntum and near Gela—previous to this last and worst 
1 Diodor. xiv. 7?. 2 Diodor. xiv. 74 * 
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calamity. ImiIkon, copying the weakness <>i Nikicis rather than 
the resolute prudence of Demosthenes, had clung to his insalu¬ 
brious camp near the Great Harbour, long after all hope of 
reducing Syracuse had ceased, and while suffering and death to 
the most awful extent were daily accumulating around him. 
Hut the recent defeat satisfied even him that his position was 
no longer tenable. Retreat was indispensable; yet nowise 
impracticable—with the brave men, Iberians and others, in his 
army, and with the Sikels of the interior on his side--had he 
possessed the good qualities as well as the defects of Nikias, 
or been capable of anything like that unconquerable energy 
which ennobled the dosing days of the latter. Instead of 
taking the best measures available for a retiring march, lmilkon 
despatched a secret envoy to Dionysius, unknown to the 
Syracusans generally; tendering to him the sum of 300 talents 
which yet remained in the camp, on condition of the fleet and 
army being allowed to sail to Africa unmolested. Dionysius 
would not consent, nor would the Syracusans have confirmed 
any such consent, to let them all escape; but he engaged to 
permit the departure of lmilkon himself with the native 
Carthaginians. The sum of 300 talents was accordingly sent 
across by night to Ortygia; and the fourth night ensuing was 
fixed for the departure of lmilkon and his Carthaginians, with¬ 
out opposition from Dionysius. During that night forty of 
their ships, filled with Carthaginians, put to sea and sailed in 
silence out of the harbour. Their stealthy flight, however, 
did not altogether escape the notice of the Corinthian seamen 
in Syracuse; who not only apprised Dionysius, hut also manned 
some of their own ships and started in pursuit. They overtook 
and destroyed one or two of the slowest sailers; but all the 
rest, with lmilkon himself, accomplished their flight to Carthage. 1 

Dionysius—while he affected to obey the warning of the 
Corinthians, with movements intentionally turdy and unavail¬ 
ing—applied himself with earnest activity to act against the 
forsaken army remaining. During the same night he led out 
his troops from the city to the vicinity of their camp. The 
flight of lmilkon, speedily promulgated, had filled the whole 
army with astonishment and consternation. No command— 
no common cause—no bond of union—now remained among 
this miscellaneous host, already prostrated by previous misfor¬ 
tune. The Sikels in the army, being near to their own 
territory and knowing the roads, retired at once, before day¬ 
break, and reached their homes. Scarcely had they passed, 

1 Diodor* xiv. 75. 
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when the Syracusan soldiers occupied the roads, and barred 
the like escape to others. Amidst the general dispersion of 
the abandoned soldiers, some perished in vain attempts to 
force the passes, others threw down their arms and solicited 
mercy. The Iberians alone, maintaining their arms and order 
with unshaken resolution, sent to Dionysius propositions to 
transfer to him their service; which he thought proper to 
accept, enrolling them among his mercenaries. All the remain¬ 
ing host, principally Libyans, being stripped and plundered by 
his soldiers, became his captives, and were probably sold as 
slaves. 1 

The heroic efforts of Nikias, to open for his army a retreat 
in the face of desperate obstacles, had ended in a speedy death 
as prisoner at Syracuse—yet without anything worse than the 
usual fate of prisoners of war. But the base treason of Imilkon, 
though he ensured a safe retreat home by betraying the larger 
portion of his army, earned for him only a short prolongation 
of life amidst the extreme of ignominy and remorse. When he 
landed at Carthage with the fraction of his army preserved, the 
city was in the deepest distress. Countless family losses, 
inflicted by the pestilence, added a keener sting to the 
unexampled public loss and humiliation now fully made 
known. Universal mourning prevailed; all public and private 
business was suspended, all the temples were shut, while the 
authorities and the citizens met Imilkon in sad procession on 
the shore. The defeated commander strove to disarm their 
wrath, by every demonstration of a broken and prostrate spirit. 
Clothed in the sordid garment of a slave, he acknowledged 
himself as the cause of all the ruin, by his impiety towards the 
gods; for it was they, and not the Syracusans, who had been 
his real enemies and conquerors. He visited all the temples, 
with words of atonement and supplication—replied to all the 
inquiries about relatives who had perished under the distemper 
—and then retiring, blocked up the doors of his house, where 
he starved himself to death. 2 

Yet the season of misfortune to Carthage was not closed by 
his decease. Her dominion over her Libyan subjects was 
-always harsh and unpopular, rendering them disposed to rise 
against her at any moment of calamity. Her recent disaster in 
Sicily would have been in itself perhaps sufficient to stimulate 
them into insurrection; but its effect was aggravated by their 
resentment for the deliberate betrayal of their troops serving 
under Imilkon, not one of whom lived to come back. All the 
1 Diodor. xiv. 7** 0 Diodor. xiv. 76; Justin, xix. 2. 
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various Libyan subject-towns had on this matter one common 
feeling of indignation ; all came together in congress, agreed to 
unite their forces, and formed an army which is said to have 
reached 120,000 men. They established their head-quarters 
at Tunes (Tunis), a town within short distance of Carthage 
itself, and were for a certain time so much stronger in the field, 
that the Carthaginians were obliged to remain within their 
walls. For a moment it scorned as if the star of this great 
commercial city was about to set for ever. The Carthaginians 
themselves woie in the depth of despondency, believing them¬ 
selves to be under the wrath of the goddesses Demeter and 
her daughter Persephone ; who, not content with the terrible 
revenge already taken in Sicily, tor the sacrilege committed by 
fmilkon, were still pursuing them into Africa. Under the 
extreme religious terror which beset the city, every means were 
tried to appease the offended goddesses. Had it been supposed 
that the Carthaginian gods had been insulted, expiation would 
have been offered by the sacrifice of human victims—and 
those too the most precious, such as beautiful captives, or 
children of conspicuous citizens. But on this occasion, the 
insult had been offered to Grecian gods, and atonement was 
to be made according to the milder ceremonies of Greece. 
The Carthaginians had uever yet instituted in their city any 
worship of DemGtCr or Pcrscphon£; they now established 
temples in honour of these goddesses, appointed several of 
their most eminent citizens to be priests, and consulted the 
Greeks resident among them, as to the form of worship most 
suitable to be offered. After having done this, and cleared 
their own consciences, they devoted themselves to the prepara¬ 
tion of ships and men for the purpose of carrying on the war. 
It was soon found that Demeter and PerscphonS were not 
implacable, and that the fortune of Carthage was returning. 
The insurgents, though at first irresistible, presently fell inLo 
discord among themselves about the command. Having no 
fleet, they became straitened for want of provisions, while 
(!arthage was well supplied by sea from Sardinia. From these 
and similar causes, their numerous host gradually melted away, 
and rescued the Carthaginians from alarm at the point where 
they were always weakest. The relations of command and 
submission, between Carthage and her Libyan subjects, were 
established as they had previously stood, leaving her to recover 
slowly from her disastrous reverses. 1 

But though the power of Carthage in Africa was thus restored, 
1 Diodoi. xiv. 77. 
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111 Sk lly it was 1 educed to the lowest ebb It was long btloie 
‘he could agun make head with effect against Dionysius, who 
was left at libuty to push his conquests m anothei dnection, 
igunst the Italiot Giceks The lemaimng operations of his 
1cign—successful against the Itahots, unsuccessful against 
( uthage—will come to be reeounted ui my nt\l succeeding 
chaptu. 
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